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THE KHOKRUARS AND THE GARKKHARS IN PANJAB HISTORY. 
BY HL, A. ROSH, I-C.8. 


Introduction. 


N au article entitled A History of the Gaklk’hars, coutributed to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1871, by My, J. G. Delmerick, the Khokhars of the Muhammadan 
‘historians were taken tu be the Gakkhars, a tribe which is settled in the Rawalpind! District 
of the Patijib. The late Major Raverty, bowever, expressed a strong opinion that the writer of 
the article had confused the Gakkhars with the Khékhars, a tctally distinct tribe, and a full 
examination of all the evidence at present readily accessiole bas convinced the present writer 
of the correctness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khidkhars were settled in the Panjab 
ventarics before the Gakkhars, and were carly spread all over the central districts of the 
Province befsre the Gakkhars uequired their seats in the Salt Range, to which they are and 
always have been confined. If this thesis be correct, 1t follows that Farishta’s description of 
the customs of polyandry and female infanticide, as practised by the tribe, apply not to 
the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially Panjab tribe, the Khékhars. 


e1.—THE WISTORY OF THE KHOKITARS. 


A. —, An Account of tho Traditional History of the Khékhars, by a Khékhar 
of Khokharain, in the Hoshiarpur District, Pafijab. 


Boordsahsi,! who succeeded Jimshid, King of Persia, was called Dahak or the ‘Ten 
Calamities.” On lis shoulders were two snake-like tnmours, whence he was uick-named Maran 
or Aydaha by the Persians, and called Dahak (or Guhak)? Maran, while his descendants were 
designated Tak'-bansi, Nag-bansi or Takshak. Abont 1500 B.C. Kama, the ironsmith, aided 
Varidin, a déscendant of Jaiushid, to subdue Dahak, who was cast into the well of Koh 
Damavind, and Fariddn became King of Persie. Oue of Dahak’s descendants, named Buatam 
Maja, suraamed Kokra, was voveruor of the Panjab and kad his capital at Kokrana, on a 
hallo ain the Uhinhath Doab, but itis now called Noh Nirana.t At the same time Mihrab, also 
a descendant of Zuhak, held Kabul as a feadatory of Fartdin, 


After acquiring the Persian throne, Faridtiu marched against Dahak’s descendants. 
Bustam fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, west of Qandahar, where his ae ruled 
for generations, being called Ghori or Ghoria and all being pagans. 


Actes, ole oS Rt ae ees Sane eae 1 eae ai a eens ee aint y ini ase aide ieee Se es 
1 Afrfsiép. : mh ia merely the Arabicised form of Dah&k. ® Tik for Dahak. 
4 A singularly unaucoussful attempt to identify the isolated Kiranf Hill, that in the Jhang District, with 
Kokrind by assuming that the syllable so- was mistaken for the Persian koh, mountain, snd dropped in tho 
course of time — an utterly Lupossible snegestion, 
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Some years later Bustim was murdered and some powerful Raji took possession of the 
Sindh-Sagar Dob, where Alexander found Takshail (Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), 
now Dheri Shahin in the Attock District. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid pBAJ, 
King of Marwar, overran the Patijib in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, soon after ‘Buathm’ 8 
murder. His capital was Bheri on the Jhelam District and he also founded a fort at Jammit, 
which he entrusted to Virk® Khékhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen,, 
conquered the northern hills, and then, in Jeague with the hill-men of Kohat and the Sulaiman 
Hills, drove Kaid Raj out of the Pafijib. The Khdékhars, under such chiefs as Jot, Salbihan, 
Tal, Bal, Sirkap. Sirsuk, Vikram, Hodi Sanda, Askap, Khiokhbar (stc), Badal and Kob, thence- 
forward held the Panjab. 


A long period after this, Bahrim, Raja of Ghor, left Shorab, which lay 100 miles from 
Qandahir,® and, regaining the Kokrand territory, his horeditary province, he founded Sharf&b 
to the east of the Kokrana Hill. Another Raja of Ghor, named Gamin Daiwar, founded yet 
another city 3 kos to the east of Shorib and called it Dawar, and this was laid waste by the 
Tartars, but the mound still exists. To the west of it lies the new town of Dawar, which is 
still i: possession of the tribe. Shorab was destroyed by Sultin Mahmud, and its ruins stand 
at the foot of the present Shorabwali Pahari Hill. 


Goria, the Kokrana R&ja of Sharab, was sncceeded by his two sons Badal’ and Bharth® 
and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Badal sneceeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot 
and Kokrana,’ while Bharth took those east of the Chenadb. Tho latter, who dwelt in Bharth, 
a city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankana village, came, stone in hand, to aid 
his brother Badal Klin in battle; but learning that he had already fallen, he placed the stone 
on the ground and marched to avenge his Joss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, and 
Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. South of Chiniot Badal founded 
Mari Tappa, on a hill still so called. In the middle of the Chenab he commenced a stone-fort 
anda masonry bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called the Badalgarh, 
still remains. With Dari, his beloved kinsman, Raja Badal Khan (ec) was assassinated on his 
way to Miri Tappa, some 3 kos from Chiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal Dara, still stands 
to the west of the village of Amirpur. 

Bharth'’s territory had extended as far as Gujrat, and he left 8 song of whom 4 left issae. 
These were Sanda, Hassan, Hussain, and Malmid. Sandé built a city, Sandar. between the 
Ravi and the Dek streams, the rains of which are still called Sandar-ka-tibba in the (Pindt) 
Bhattiin tract. Ue ruled so justly that his dominion is still ealled the Sandar or Sandal Bar.!4 
He left 4 sons, Mandar, Ratn Pal, Bala, and Jab. From Ratn Pal sprang the Bibian,!! a sept 


ena nen 
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6 This is to account for the extatence of the Virk, « powe arut Jut bribe, Sti] neuerous io Gav) euwalh. It alse 
geems to connact them with the Khokhars. 

* Eight or ten miles west of Qandahdr lies the village of Khokharan. The habits of the bards reeord a Rija 
named Kokra, of Garh Kokranf, now called Kadyiana, 

7 Badal would appear to be vw Hindu name ;cf, Rai Vadal of Chittor: but lower down we find him callod 
Badal Khan, the latter a Muhammiadan title. If ia onrions to find Hindu and Mahammadan names mixed ap im 
this Gistory without apparent seuse of moungruity. Thus below we have Ratn Pal, undoubtedly a Hindu, 
descended from Sandé, whore three heothers all bore Muhammadan namea, even if Sfind& was htraself a Hindw. 
Among the Meus of Gurgaon the position af the present time is precisely the same, and the presont head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lyallpur District iz called Jagdeo. 

& The name Bharth oceurs eclaewhere. 

€ Tt i+ unsafe to identify places like Kokrina with the Khokhars, Near Rohtak are the mounds ealled Khokra 
Kot, under which le anoient cities, but the word Kbokraé has no connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Roktdk 
District Gazetterr, lote-4, p. 1.) 

© But ‘a local } iogend, recorded by Mr. B.D. Maclagan, says this Bar is eo named after oue Sandal, a Chohré, 
woo used to Conmat great depredationx, Another Chuhré naed to live in the Gdu rock, i. +, the ryek With the 
‘oavern.’ and cat men, ‘The people sometimes called the B&r, Tattar, i.c.,‘ the Desert, ’ 

1 Probably the Rih&ns, # trive stil] found in Jhang District: seo the Jhang Gazetteer, 1088-4, rp. 6), 
whore they are dexoribed aa milers in old days of the K&élowfl tract, which once formed a part of the 
Sidl kingdom ; (but they are not saidto bea branch of the Khokbars;, 
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which has two branches, the Wissowands!? and the Bhikhas,!5 found in Shahpur and Jhang. 
Kalowél was the headquarters of this sept. Sultan Mandar’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, Where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Raslid, and are thus called Mandar 





Afghans, Mandir himself prospered, kept in with the ruler of Kabul and conquered the 
‘Kohistfin-i-Namak and the Koh-i-Naudani, Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 


these three Rai Singin remained in the Kohistan-i-Namak and married his daughter to 
Sultin Jalal’o’d-Din Khwirizmi, who made his sou general ‘of his own forces, with the titlo of 
Qutlugh-Khini. The second son Ichhar founded Ichhré near Lahore, and the third was 
Machhi Khan, who became Raja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, his sister, who 
built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her father. Mari Tappa was not then 
populated, but Andhori was dourishiag, and north of it lay the dhaular,4 or abodo of Rani 
Chandan, which was called Chandniot, now Chiniot, When Andheri was deserted, Machhi 
Khin'* shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river. Rai Singin had four sons: 
Sarpal, Hast,’6 Vir and Dadan. Some of Sarpil’s sona went to A fghinistén and now trace their 
descent to Shih Hnsain Ghori. Chuchak or Achu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh in 
descent, from Sarpal, and the latter founded Shaikha, a fort, and Dhankar, a village in the 
gill of Bhawan, north of Manglan, he and his father holding the hill-country aud the tracta 
west of Gujrat. Malik Shaikha was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, lis younger brother. opposed Timir’s invasion, with only 2,000 men, on the Bits. 


e Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikhi, is a historical personage. Jn 1442 A. D, he was murdered 
by lis queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, Raja of Jammi, because her father had been put to 
death by the Malik. His descendants are found in Mari and Shakirpur in Gujrat, at 
Malikwal in Shahpur, ut Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dhankar near Khingah Dogran. 


The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpal’s descendants. After 1200 A. D.7 they had 
burnt all the Khékhar settlements on the Bids and Sutlej. Raja Vir Khan fled towards Multan, 
but returned and founded KAngra, 89 kos from Chiniot, east of the Chenfb, but soon moved 
towards the Bits with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Naluwahan, now Ka&ahnuwaén,!® ina 
(curdispur, on the right bank of the river. Fcr himself Vir chose a tract 82 kus south of 
Kabnuwan, and thore he founded Vairowaél in Tarn Taran, uaming it after his son Vairo- 
Lharo, another tribesman, founded Bh&rowal in the same tahsil, Nulchandar, another 
Khékhar, founded Mifowal, Mardina, Auliapur, &c., in Sialkot. Raja Vir Khan also founded 
a new Kangra midway between Kahnuwan and Vairowal. His territory was 40 kos in length, 
aud the town extended 5 miles along the bank of the Diis. At its north and sonth gates stood 
two forts or endris!® gow occupied by Bhatti Rajputs*° and Panuan Jats. On the ruins of this 
town now stands the small village of Kangra,?! just opposite to Tahli or Khokharain on the west; 


12 Tho Nissowfnas are also still to be found in Jhang — in the northern corner of Chiniot Tabsil : Thang 
Gazetteer, p. 66. 

18 The Dhikpas ] cannot trace. M Dhaular, in Panjabi = palace (lit., ‘white house’ r) 

15 This Machchhe Kh&n appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, whioh rocords tho deeds of 
the Chaddré tribe of the Sandal Bir:— ° 
° Mod& de Chini(t led ne. (After their victory over the kharrals the Chadra) 
with & push of the shoulder (i. ¢€., with a vertain 
amount of trouble) took Chinidt, 











“0r oghangéré lied ue They used more foroee. 
Malik Machchhe Khan kuttho ne, Vhey killed Malik Machcohhe Khan. 
Ragran rok ruléé& ne. They harried and destroyed him. 


16 Hast: » Matik Hast is mentioned in Babar’s Memoirs (Kliott’s Hislory of India, Vol. TV. pp. 239-237,) but 
no particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raverty mentions him and Sangar Khin as chiefs uf the 
Janjfias agli Jods, — Notes on Afghdnsatdn, p. 805. 

17 ¢, GOO A. HL, 18 Which place the Khokbars are said to have held in Akbar’s time. 

19 Mari in Pajii means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room crectod on the roof of x house. 

26 Of the BuobA git, whence the present village is called Mart Buchién. 

2) KA&ngrA is close to Sri Hargobindpur. 
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seit of the Bias, in Hoshtarpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladaha Khan, Khokhar, called 
the pir ghdst, at which offerings are still made, This ghdzi’s head is said to be buried at Mandi 
Rohr, a village in Kapirthala, 3 miles south of Tahli, to which place it was carried by the stream 
when he was killed. Ladaha Khan left seven song, (i) Jago, whose descendants founded Dinamil, 
Akalgadhé and Kotlt Sara Khin in Amritsar, close to Bhirowal and Vairowal ; (ii) Rup Rai, 
whose sona founded Dind in Raya tahsil, Sialkot; (ii) Bego, who founded Begowal and 
16 villages, now in Kapirthala; (iv) Dasiban, the anthor’s ancestor, who founded Khokharain® 
as his residence and 12 other villages: Jhan, who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son 
Balo, with 9 more villages. As these three brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Chalia Khokharan. Bhogra migrated to Muradabad. 
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B.—The Khékhars of the Muhammadan Historians of India.*° 


In 399 A. H. (1009 A. D.) the Gakkhars, by whom in all probability are meant the Khékhars, 
then infidels, joined the Hindus who had collected under the leadership of AnandpAl to resist 
the sixth invasion of India by Mahmad. Their number is said to have amounted to 80,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated the 
Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a fow minutes cut down three or four handred 


Muhammadans.4 


The earliest distinct mention of the Kékars occurs in the T'djwl-Ma'dstr, a history written 
in A. H. 6¢2 (1205 A. D.),28 which describes the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs 
Bakan and Sarki, which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sultan Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Bak, who seized Multin.26 The Kékars raised the 
country between the Sédra (Chenab) and the Jhilam and defeated the Muhammadan governor 
uf Sangwin, who held a fief within the bordera of Multan, but they were defeated by 
(Qutbud-Din Ibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Kai escaped to a fort in the hill of ‘Jad, 
which was captured on the following day by the Sultan.?7 


The next mention of the Khokars occurs in the Tusugdt-+-Ndsiri, written about 658 A. H. 
Chuou A, U.).°8 Tt relates that Muizzu’d-Din in 681 .\ EH. (1185 A. 1.) ravaged the territory 
of Lahore, and on his return homeward restored Sialkot, in which fortress ho left a garrison, 
hut as soun us his back was turned, Mahk Khusrau, the last of the Qhaznivides, assembled 
the forees of Hindustan and a levy of the Khokbar tribes and laid siege to Sialkot, This 
agcount is confirmed and amplified by A Zistory of the Rdjds of Jammun, which says : — * The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about Manglan at the foot of the hills and were subject to the 
Jiaunaui dynasty, having received encouragement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusran), and 
sure of his support, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammi and threw off ite 
yoke?’ Ln return the Khokhars then assisted Malik IXhusrau in his attempt on Sialkot, whose 
varrisun was befriended by the Jammu forces.” 


‘The next notice of the Khékhars in the Tabagdi+-Nds iri is an important onc, and confirms 
the account of the Tajwl-IMiedsir. It describes the confusion which arose in the Sultan's 
dominions on account of the rumour of his death, and states that the Khokhars (and othe: 
tribes of the hilly of Lahore and Jad) broke out in rebellion in 602 Il. and were defeated with 
vreat. slavghter20 In this rebellion the Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the 
ttre Sal. the ruler of the Salt Range, or Kob-i-Jid, but it is not certain that Rae Sal himself 
wan Kickbar. 


SPN Ne — eet Ae 


32 Aiso caliod Tahiti, because one of its quarters was so called froma tdkly or shisham trvo. 

PorThe fillowing account is extracted from Ellot’s History of India, cited as &. HW. 1.; from theaTahagdt-t 
Naisirt, Raverty’s Translation, cited as 7. N. ; and from the latter writer's Notes on AjyhdGnistin, 

“8. HOE UL p. 447. 2 Jb, p. 209. #6 Tb. p, 205. $7 Jb. p. 235, 28 1b. p. 264, 

 MalariieasMisiri, p. 455 5 ¢f p. 458, note 4 Raverty suggests that Manglan is Makhidla), 

WP Np. ash. of 306. 
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In 620 H. (1223 A. D.) the Sultan Jalalu’d-Din, driven from Ghazni by the Chingiz Khin, 
who pursued him to the Indus, sought & refuge in the Patijab. He occapied Balala and 
Nikala?! near*Lahore, and, being too weak to advance on De‘hi, sent a part of his army against 
‘the hills of Jad. This force defeated the Khékhar chiof, aud the Sultan obtained his daughter 

“in marriage, wherenpon the Khéxbar Rai™? joined him with a considerable body of his tribe. 





The Khékbars had a longstanding feud with Kubacha, governor of Sind (which then 
included the whole valley of the Indus below the Salt Range), and the Sultin’s troops, under 
the guidance of the son of the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon 
Kubaicha’s camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 


The Khdkhurs, however, do not appear to have been confined to the country between the 
Jhtlam and the Chenab, bu‘ to have also held a considerable tract Hast of the Biis (and the 
good horses to be obtained in their talwandis or settlements are often mentioned), forin 688 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the Sultina (Queen) Rastyyat and her 
consort Malik Ikhtiy4ru’d-Din, Altdnia, but they abandoned he. after her defeat at Kaithal.* 


After the sack of Lahoreby the Mughals in 1241-42 \.D., “the Khékhars and other 
Hindu Gabrs” seized it4 And in 1246-47 A. D. the future Sultan Ghiyfsu’d-Din Balbaw 
was sent against the Khokhars into the Jid Hills and Jhilam2® The Khokhars were 

apparently subjects of Jaspal, Sibra,%6 


. About this time Sher Khan reduced the Jats, Kbékhars, Bhattis, Minis (Minas), and 
Mandahars under his sway,®? apparontly in or near his fief of Sundam, 


In 647 A. H. (1250 A.D.) the upper part of the Patj4b appears to have been in the hands 
of the Mughals and Khokhars39 but nothing more appears to be heard of them until the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlag Shah, when they ayain began to he troublesome, and in 1842-43 A.D. 

_they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Pafjib, Malik Tatar Khun, 
had to march against them, and though he was ablo to subduc them for a time, they caused 
great disorders uuder the last Tughlag kings of Deh. 


We now come to the Vérikh-1-Mubdrak-Shahi, av imperfect manuscript, the history im which 

has had to be completed from the Tadaqdt-(-Akbart, which copied from 1t, According to this 
history, the Khokhar chief Shaikha seized Lahore in 796 A, H. (1894 A. D.), and Prince 
Humayin, afterwards Sikandar Sh&h I., was to have becn sent against him,*! but’ his father, 
Muhammad Shah UL, dying suddenly, he was too occupied in securing the throne to set out on 
the expedition. Sikandar Shah, however, only reigned sowe six. weeks, and on his death Sultan 
-Mabmid Sbh&h II, succeeded. him, but it was not for some months that Surang Khan could be 
nominated by him to the fief of Dibalpur and emuasted with the war agaist Shaikha. 
‘ Sarang Khan took possession of Dibalpur in June, and in September he advanced on Lahore 
with the forces of Multin, and, accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Mina) chiofs,” crossed 
the Sntle; at Tihara and the Bifs at Dubali. On hearing of Sarang Khin’s advance, Shaikha 
Khékhbar invaded the territory of Dibalpur and Inid siege to Ayidhan, but hearing that Sirang 
Khinu had passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to that city and 
encountered Sirang Khén at Simuthalla, 12 kos from it. There he was defeated by Sdrang 


a wee 





on. 








4 Hank&ie or Mankfla — BE. A o., 1b. p. 668 ; ef. 568, 

32 Called Kokir Sanka, who had embraced Islim in the time of Muhammad Ghori — tb. p. 563; 7. N. p. 294, 

8 T N., pp, 647-8, notes. % 7b. p. 650 n, % Th p. 678; #. A. 7, WY. 347. 

56 7. N. p. 815. 81 fb. yy. 795, 8 Jb. p. 892. 

39 Raverty’s Neies, p. 367. Farsbta turns Chandar into Haidar. — Brigg’sa Trans. I, p. 426. 

40 Shakkba was tho general name by which tho chiefs of the tribes atyled themselves, because “ being Hindus 
by descent, thoy had become converts tu Ielém."’ Hence Jaarath is often styled Jasrath Shaikhi, — Rayerty’s 
Notes, p. 367. | 

“| FL ALE, TV. p. 273. 

27d. p. 29, DibSlpur ia the ancicat Geobalpur and the modern DipAlpur, Ajddhan is the mudern PAkpattan. 
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Khan and fled to the hills of Jad, while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later 
occurred the grim interlude of Timar’s invasion, Shaikha, says the historian, ont of enmity 
to Sirang Khiin, early joined Timiir and acted as his guide, in return for which he received 
mercy and honour, but before Timiir Jeft India he made Shaikha prisoner, and with him all 
his wives and children. 


According to the histories of Timir, however, the Khékhars played a much more important 
part in the resistance offered to the invading armies of Timfir than the Vdrtkh-i-Mubdrak-Shahi 
is inclined to admit. In October 1398 A. D., Timir halted at Jal on the Bids, opposite 
Shaéhpur. Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of Khékhar was established in a fortress 
on the bank of alake. He attacked Nusrat, and completely routed him, taking immense booty 
in cattle and burning Nusrat’s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Bids, which Timdr crossed, marching from Shih Nawaz to Janjiin, a few 
days later.“ We next read of Malik Shaikb&é or Shaikh Kikar, ‘commander of the infidels,’ 
who was defeated and slain by Timir in the valley of Kipila or Hardwir.45 The Zafarndma, 
however, differs from this account. It mentions Aléu’d-Din as a deputy of Shaikh Kikari, who 
was sent as an envoy to Kipila,4® and describes the advance of a Malik Shaikha as being 
misreported as the advance of Shaikh Kukari, one of Timir’s faithfal adherents, a mistake 
which enabled Malik Shaikha to attack Timir unawares, thongh he was promptly repulsed and 
killed. Then we hear of Timdr's arrival at Jammii on his homeward march. Jn its 
neighbourhood he captured seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people hal 
‘ormeily paid the jizy@ or poll-tax to the Snitan of Hinddstin, bat had for a long time past cast 
off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik Shaikh Kakar, but, according to the 
Zafarndma, the owner of this stronghold was Shaikhi, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kakar#? 
(or Shaikhé Kukart), which possibly makes the matter clear: —- Nusrat, the Khokhar, had been 
killed on the Bias, after which his brother, Shaikha, submitted to Timtir. and was employed by 
him daring his advance on Delhis® The Malik Shaikha killed at Kupila was not a Khékhar at 
all, bat in Timir’s Sutobtography he has become eoufased with Mahk Shaikha the Khikbar. 
Lastly, Malik Shaikha had a relative, probably a Khékhar, who held a little fort near Jammi.s9 


After his arrest by Timtir, Shaikh’ disappears froin history: but in 825 A.TL, (1420 A. DA, or 
some twenty-two years later, Jasrath (the son of ) Shaikha makes his entrance on the scene. 
Inthat year the king of Kashmir marched into Sindh, and was attacked by J asrath, who defeated 
him, took him prisoner, and captured all his materiel. Hlated by this success, Jasrath, an 
independent rastic, began to have visions about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khin (whom 
Vimir had left in charge of Multan as his feudatory, and who had become Sultan of Delhi in 
all but name) was dead, he crossed the Bias and Sutlej, defeated the Mina leaders, and ravaged 
the conntry from Ludbiana to Ardbar (Rnupar).!" Thenee he proceeded to Jidandhar, and 
encamped on the Bins, while Zirak Khan, the amir of Samia, retired into the fort. After 


LAAT, TV. p. as. “HAL, IW. pp. 415-6, Tb. pp. 454-6 5 ef, p. a1 "TL, p. aad, 

#7 According to the Malfazdt-i-Pimiri, Malik Shaikhd Khokhar was the brother of Nusrat Khokhar, formerly 
sovernor of Lahore on the part of Sultdn Mahimdd of Dehli. After Nosrat’s defeat Shaikha Khokhar hue’ 
submitted to Timar. and had accor panied him on bos march to the Jamna, his influence being sufficient for him to 
obtain protection for bis subjects from pillage by Tumir's army. Shuaikhf, however, obtained Thnatr’s leave to 
return to Lahore, where he oon incurred the suspicion of beomyg lukewarm in Timiar’s oanse. avd Tlimtr gent orders 
to arrest Shaikhé and Jevy a ransom from Lahore, FL MW oI.. 1L p. 473. Thie aesount ia confirmed by the 
Zafarndona, which oallk Nusrat Kokarl brother of Shaikh& Ktikari -— tb. yp. 485. Raverty states that somo 
anthoriiies say that Shaikbé died a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being 
imprisoned in Sainarqand. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home, There he put to death 
Shéhi, bis brother, and, seizing Jilandhar and Kuldnaur, began to agpire the sovereignty of Hind, — Notes, 
yp. 368. 

eR 7, TIL. p. 520. 19 Fb. p. 407, 


60. H.I.,IV. p. 54. Raverty adds that he attacked Sirhind, but it was defended by Sult4n Shih Lodi and 
he failed to take it in 1421. — Notes, p. 868. 
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some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated and given up to Tiighin, the 
Turk-bacha (Jasrath's ally, who had taken refuge in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay 
tribute and Yetarn home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak Khan into his camp, he detained 
, him as a prisu.er and carried him, securely guarded, to Ludhiina, whence he marched to 
" Sirhind. That fortress, however, defied all iis attempts, and the Sultan Mubarak Shah, 
advancing, compelled bim to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhiina, whence, having released 
Zirak Khan, he crossed the Sutlej. The Snitan’s forces then advaneed as far .s Ludhiina, bat 
were unable to cross the Sutlej, as Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased), 
the Sultén withdrew to Kabdipur,®! and Jasrath made a similar movement, whereupon the 
Sultan sent a force to effect a crossing at Ripar. Jasrath marched ona line parallel to this 
force, but it effected a cressing, and the Sultin then passed the river without opposition - 
Jasrath’s followers then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, and 
their leader fled hastily to Ludhiina, whence he crossed the Bias, the Ravi, and finally, after 
the Sultin bad crossed the latter river near Bhowa,®? the Jinhiva (Chinab). Jasrath now took 
refnge in his strongest place, Tekhar®4 in the hills, but Rai Bhim®+ of Jammu guided the Sultin’s 
forces to the stronghold, and it was cap/ured and destroyed. Jasrath’s power was, however, 
ugdiminished, for, as soon as the Sultan had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he 
recrossed Chindb and Ravi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 

_only driven off after nearly five weeks’ fighting round the fort. He then retreated on Kalanaar to 
attack that stronghold, into which Rai Bhiin had thrown hituself in order to relieve Lahore. After 
protracted fighting round Kaladnaur, Jasrath patched up a truce with Rai Bhim and then went 
towards the Rivi, where he collected ali the people of the territory of the Khékhars, who were ia 
alliance with him, but on the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
ulvanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. The united forces of the Sultin now marched 
along the river Ravi and crossed it between Kalananr and Bhoh,o? afterwards effecting a 

‘jnnetion with Rai Bhim on the contines of Jammia. These forces defeated some Khokhars who had 
separated from Jasrath on the Chinab. 


Ix, the following sear (826 A. Hl. or 1423 A.D.) Jasrath defeated Rai him and captured 
most of his horses and matér7e/. The Rai himself was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a 
emall army of Mughals and invaded the territories of Dibalpur and Lahore, but on the advance of 
the amperial leader he reéired across the Chinab. 

After this the Khékhars appear to have remained inactive for four or five years, but in 831 A. H. 
(1428 A.D.‘ Jasrath laid siege to Kalanaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his 
old opponent, Sikandar Pnhfa, was defeated and had to retreat on Lahore, Jasrath then besieged 
Jalandhar, but he was unalile to reduce it, and so he retreated to Kalinaur, carrying off the people 
.oF the neighbourhood as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before they arrived, he 
had again advanced to Kalananr and united his forces with those of Rai Ghahb of that town, 

. "These leaders then marched alter Jasrath and completely defeated him at Kangra on the Bids, 
recovering the spoils which he had gained at Jilandar, dJasrath again took refuge in Tekhar. 


In 030 A. H, (1431-2 A. D,), however, Jasrath descended from Telhar (Tekhar) and diaeoledse on 
Jalandhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to intercept him, but incautivusly allowed his small 
force to be attacked by Jasrath’s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, some of his 
followers escaping to Jalandhar, Jasrath in triumph marched on Lahore and Jaid siege to it, but 

"it was vigorously defended by Sikandar’s lieutenants, and on the Sultin’s advaucing to Sémana to 
its relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity 55 


own 


“1 KAbudpur (Raverty). 62 Not identified ; possibly Bhowa aud Bhoh wre the same. 
63 Tharfkor or ‘Valhar iv other historians, Farishta has Bisal, but that is on the Kivi. Raverty calls 
it Thankir. — FE. H. LUV. pp. 65-6. 

M Raverty calle this Hindu Rijk of Jammu Kai Bhalin, but adds that he was son-in-law of Ali Shah 
of Kashmir, against whom Zainu’l-Abidin, his brother, enlisted Jaarath’s aid. The Kbokbars and their 
ally marched from Siilkot against the Sultan, Ali Shih, and defeated him prior to 1428 A.D. About this time 
the Gakkhars, under Malik Kad. wreated their conquests from Zoinu’)l-Abidin. 

66 HL ALI, IV. p. 74. ° 
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In 885 A. H. (1432 A.D.) Malik Allabtdid was appointed feudatory of Lahore, but he was 
promptly attacked on his arrival at Jalandhar by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge 
in the hills of Kothi.5 « 

In 840 A. H. (1436 A. D.) the Sultan Muhammad Shah sent an expedition against Shaikhi 
(stc) Khokhar, which ravaged his territories. 

In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the Sultan conferred Dibalpur and Lahore on Bahblol Khan and sent 
him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace with him and Hattered him with hopes of the throne of 
Nelli.58 After this the Khékhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know nothing. 








In the time of Akbar the Khoékhara held 5 out of 52 mahdils in the Lahore surkdr in the 
Bari Dob, and 7 out of 2] paradnas in the Chinhath Doab, with one mahdll each in the 
Bist-Jilandhar and Rachna Doabs, fu the Dibdalpur serhar of Multiin they held 3 out of 10 
mahdils in the Bist-Jalandhar Doib, and one in the Berdn-i-Panjnad, west of the Indus. 
Raverty puts their population then at more than 200,000 souls 59 


It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the origin of the Khokhars 
precisely where it stood. In an account of the Katil Rajputs from Gurdaspur it is said that some 
of* the (earliest) converts to [shim beeame known ag Khokhars, but further on it says: “ One of or 
ancestors settled in the fort of Mangla Devi in the Jammu State and then took possession of 
Kharipur. Hence his deseendants became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to Islim in 
the time of Mahniid of Ghazni. And further on it says that Natils do not intermarry with Khokhar.. 
because the latter are of their blood, and are descendants of Katils by Muhammadan wives, 


1I.—-A HISTORY OF THE GAKKUHARS. 


The (rakkhars do not appear, eo nowene. in history until the tine of the emperor Babar, Their . 
country, says the Tadbaydt-r-dlhari, lies ov the tudus, well known asthe Nilab, and ihe territory from 
tne Siwalik hills to the borders of Kashmir bas been com all dimes in their possession, though ether 
tribes, such as the Khari8! Janiba, Jatriya, Bhukysl (Bhagia) and Jat, dwell in those parts in 
subordination to the Gakkiiers, Tn the Vdsak-t-Raharé, Babar describes the hill-country between the 
Nilab and Bahra (Bhera), as inhabited by the dats, Gujars, aud many other similar tribes under 
a (iakkhar A@kim or ruler, their government mach resendbling that of the Ji and Janjiha and the 
lands adjoining the hillcountry of Rashinir, The government in this time was held by Tatar and 
Hati, Gakkhars, who were cousins.@  Tatar’s stronghold was Parhalah, HAti's country was close 
adjoining the bills, Ufatt was in allianee with Baba Khan, who held Kailinjar,e?e«Tatar was ite 
acertain way subjectto Daulat Khan (the governor af the Patijib), while Hatt remained independent. 
Tatar, at the instance of the amire of Hindustan (the Delhi kingdom) and in conjunction with them, 
was keeping Hati in w state of blockade im soni sort, when Hatt, by a stratagem, made a sudden 
aivance, surprised Tater, slew hin aud took his country, Ue then sent on Parbaty his relation, to 
Bagar with a contribution by way of tribute, but the envoy went tu Babar’s main camp and thus 


‘ 


missed the expedition which had already set out for Parbala. 








té BOWL LIV. p. 7a. 6T Jb yp. 85: Jasrath must be meant. 88 Jb. pp. 85-6. 

4 Notes, pp. 366-67. The WKhokhars of the Jilandhar District do not mention Jasrath, but only date their | 
scttlement. thore from the time of tho Sayyid kings. Mr. Purser (Jullundur Setlloment Report, p.16) aaya this is 
negative avidence that Jasrath was a Gakkhar, but he refers to Major Waterfield’s Gujrat Settlement Report, in 
which the KhOokhars are quite correctly put down as descended from Jasrath, “who, with Bhurat, took Jamm4, 
when in Timtr's service,” and afterwards settled in the Gujrat District. — See Panjab Notes and Queries, I. p. 141. 

6 Possibly tho Khattarte. 

8! Abu'l-Fazl says that in the time of Zainu'l-Abidin of Kashmir, Malik Kad, one of the nobles of Ghazni, 
dispossessed the Kashmiris of the tract between the Jhelum and the Indus. He was succeeded by: (1) Malik 
Kalan, his son; Bir, bis grandson; T&thr, the opponent of Sher Khin and Saltm Khan, who had two sons, 
SultAne Sérang and Adam. — Haverty's Notes, p. $66. SArang’s sons were Kamal and Sa'id. 

eK dlinjar lies west of the Indus near Sw&bi. — Raverty’s Notes, p. 274. 
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Babar, at this stage, arrived from Bahra on ” his way to Kabul, and, instigated by the 
Janjuhas, old enemies of the Gakkhars, attacked Parhale, which he took, Hati secking safety in 
flight. Babar’s guide to Burhila was Stirpa, Sarpa or Saropa, Gujar, a servant of the Malik Hast,® 
ewhose father had been slain by Hati, Hatt now submitted to Babar. 

Altur the Afghéns, headed by Sher Sh&h, had recovered their power in India and expelled 
Humiaytn after Babar’s death, the Sultan Sher Shih made over the Ninduna pargana to Ismii't] 
Khan Baloch ia return for the Sarwani territory, which had been usurped by the Baloches and which 
he restored to Shaikh Bayazid Kalkapir Sarwani, its rightful owner.66 Shor Shah also marched 
through all the hills of Padman and Garjik® (or Girjhak Ninduna®?), and sclected a site for the 
great fortress of Rohtas, which wag designed’ both to hold in check the Gakkhars and restrain the 
Mughal invasions. The Gakkiars, however, prevented Téodar Khatri, who was in charge of the work, 
from obtaining labour, and it was only by offering exorbitant pay that the Gakthar were tempted 
to flock to the work.6* Sher Shah, morcover, sent a force against Rai Sdrang, the Gakkhar, and snbdued 
his country, plundering also the hill of Balnao. Rai Saérang’s daughter was captured and given to 
Khawas Khan, one of Sher Khan’s nobles, while the Rai himself, naving surrendered or being 
taken prisoner, was flayed alive.’0 His son Kamal Khin was sent a3 a prisoner to Gwalior,” in the 
Siwiliks. Rohtas was then committed to the care of Habib Khin Niazi and other leaders, 30,000 
horse being kept in its neighbourhood to hold in check Kashmir and the Gakkhar country.” 
Robtis appear to have been thus partially built in 1540 A. D., but it was not completed till eight 
or ten years later. 

In 955 A. H. (1548 A. D.) the Nidzis, defeated by the troops of Sultan Islam or Salim Shah 
Sur, fled for refuge to the Gakkhars’ territory.73 Upon this, Islam Shah advanced on Rohtas, the 
completion of which he urged forward with much earnestness, and which work was carried out in not 
less than two years, amidst incessant and desperate fighting with the tribe. Sultan Adam 
eventually sued for peace and agreed to compel the Niizis to quit his territories,74 Salim Shah also 
released Kamal Khan, son of Rai Saérang, and appointed him to act, in concert with the governor of 
the Patjab, in the subjugation of the Gakkhar territory.” 

In 1552 A, D. Kamran, driven from Kabul by Humfydn, sought a refuge in the territories 
of Sultin Adam, who had succeeded his brother Saravg, bat that chief sent word to the emperor 
Humaytin that he was willing to acknowledge his authority and deliver Kamran into his hands. 
Kamran, however, took refuge with the Sultén Salim Shih, on Humiaytin’s advancing to Dinkot 
op the Indusy® but, failing to obtain any assistance in the Patijab, he returned in disguise to the 
Gakkhar lerritory on his way to Kabul, and rashly disclosed his identity to Sultan Adam, who 
strrendered him to Hushaytin, and be was blinded (September 1553 A. D.).77 Humiayin now 
marched against Pirana, « chief of the Janjaha tribe, who held a strong fort in the Bhira (Bhera) 
country and securgd his surrender, handing bis territory over to Sultan Adam.78 

After the restoration of Humayin, Kamal Khan, son of Rai Sarang, was given half the 
territories held b} his uncle (Sultan) Adam Khin.? Adam Khan resisted this mandate and a royal 
army had to be sent to enforce it. Adam Khan was defeated and captured and his son fled inte 
Kashmir, but was subsequently taken also. Kamal Kha&n then became sole chief of the Gakkhars 
and he detained Adam Khan in c captivity till his death.90 

In Akbar’s reign is Gakkhars held 7 out of 42 mahdlls in the Sindh-Ségar Doab of the 
Lahore sarkar 5! 








rename a eT 
63 Who the Malik Hast wus does not appear. See note 16, supra. 642. H. 1, IV. pp. 234-8. 
6 Ib. p. 389. Tb, p. 390. 87 Ib, V. p. 114. 6 Jb. V. p. 115. . 


69 Jb.°V. p2 114, and IV. p. 390. A Song of Khwés Khan is under publication in this Journal, and the present 
writer hopes to publish shortly a very curious legend connecting him with the shrine of Shah Daulé in Gujrat. 

0 Jb. V. p. 114. The Tartkh-i-Daddt says that Salim Shah captured Sfrang Sultan and had him flayed alive. 
Ib. 1V. 498. 

1 Probably Kahlir of the hills, ¢. ¢., the old capital of the State of Kuhlar or Biléspar in the Simla hills. 

73 8, HA 1, IV. pp. 890 and 415. 13 Brekino, II. p. 458; cf. p. 419. ™ Erskine, IT. pp. 465-6. 

RA. 1, Vip. 270. 8 1b. ¥., pp. 278-9. Erskine, Baber aid Humayoon, Il. 407.’ Elphinstone, p. 476. 

18 Erskine, II. p. 419. 1 EF. H.I., V. p. 279. , 8% Jb. p. 260, 8. Ravorty’s Notes, p? 367. 
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AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘ IMAD-UL-MULK (1786-7). 


(Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civtl Service.) « 


‘Tax following narrative is taken from a Persian manuscript, being the third of four works 
bound tugether in a small quarto volume which I bought at Quaritch’s some ten or twelve years ayo. 
‘The other tracts are :-— (1) Jnshae Miram, copied Safar 1198 H. (Dec. 1783) ; (2) Inshae ‘ Abdullah, 
copied at Lakhnau, Rafi‘ 1., 1198 H. (Feb. 1784) ; (3) the present narrative ; (4) a fragment of Mhd. 
Ahsin, Ma‘ani Yib Khan (1jid), Samanawi’s Farrukh-namak. This fragment carries on this rare 
work to some date in 1128 H. (1716), that is, much farther than either B. Museum MS. Oriental, 
No. 25 (Rieu, 273), or the twenty-five folios of it in the Mtinich MS., No, 265 (Joseph Aumer, 
‘Cutalogue,’ 1866, p. 97). 


The volume has on the flyleaf a list of contents in Buglish, in an 18th century handwriting 
which I have seen elsewhere ; I think it is that of Jonathan Scott, Polier, or W. Francklin, Some 
one has noted that the initisls “ W. 0.” on the satne flyleaf are those of Sir William Ouselty, 
presumably a former owner. The book was No, 387 in the bookseller, W. Straker’s Catalogue of 
1836, and in 1839 it belonged to Pr. John Lee of 5 Doctors’ Commons, by whow it was leut te. 
B. Dorn, when his ‘ History of the Afghans’ was in preparation for the Oriental Translation Fund. 


The account of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s incursion into India in 1757, as here presented, is one 
of three notable contributions to Indian history of the 18th century, fur which we are indebted to 
the initiative of Captain Jonathan Scott ; and so far a3 1 recollect, not one of them is referred to in 
the article devoted to him in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,” The other two works are :--- 
(1) Hadigqat-wl-agalim, by Shekh Murtazi Husain, Bilgrimi, surnamed Allahyir Saini, H. M. 
Eliot's “accurate Moortuza Hosain”; (2) Shahadut-7-Larruihstyar wu Jilus-i- Muhammad 
Shah, vy Mirzi Muhammad Bakhsh, Ashob, 


Samin is the author of Sharaiy-t-‘vamani, a history of Bilgriin Shekh familtes written os 
a counterblast to Ghulim ‘Ah, Azid’s Ma,iatr-ul-kirdm ft tartkh-1 Bilgramya panegyric of the Saiyid 
families there. Ue pours fine scorn on Aziid, who was a Samdhant, thoagh be calls himself 
a Bilqrami ; that is, his mother was of Bilgram, but his father Muhammad Nah was of Samdhan, an 
obscure village on the other side of the Ganges, between Farrukhabad and Qaunau). In the Shara,if 
(my copy. page 205) we find that Ghulam Hasan, poetically Samin, Sadiqi, Farshiri, Bilgrami, was 
the son of Shekh Ghulim Husain, son of Qiizi Paizullah of Bilgriin (now inthe Hardoi district), 
He was born about 1129 H. (1716-17) and had a brother called Muhammad ®adiq (poetically 
Sukhanwar). He traces his descent in the 37th degree from Abi Bakr, Sadiq; and for 25 
generations his ancestors had been gazis of Bilgram. Up to 1179 H. (1765-6) Samin had three 
syns and two daughters. The present narrative shows that he was alive in 1197 H. (1782-3). 
I have found no record of his death. ; 


I think the story here given is of great historical value, as it furnishes us with 
a first-hand account of actual events, The doings of Ahmad Shah in India, except those leading 
up to the crowning victory of Panipat in January 1761, are elaewhere recorded for the most part 
ina vague, confused manner. Many points are cleared up by Samin’s story, and it helps to do 
for Ahmad Shih’s Indian record, what Dr. Oskar Mann has done so brilliantly for his ao-Indian 
conquests, in 2-series of articles in the Z. D. M. G. for 1898, ‘The intercalated narrative of 
‘Imid-ul-mulk's marriage troubles is new and curious ; and it throws further light om the character 
of Mu‘in-ul-mnulk’s widow, the disagreeable traits in which are largely depicted in Ghulam 
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After praises and prayer, this humble slave (May Gud impress truth oa him) Ghulam Hagasa, 


Samin, (Crod pardon him and his connections) states that in the year 1197 after the Holy Flight 
of the Prophet (the Protection of God beupon him, and Peace), at the instigation of a friend, Shekh 
Allahyir, Behiidur (May God on iigh save him), son of Shekh Allahyar, the martyr ;! I arrived in 
the town of Allahabad, and was introduced to the extretnely improying audience of the Lord of 


Benefits, Captain Jonathan Scott, Bahadur, (May his (rood Fortune endnre), 


The beauty of his 


condescension is more than can be brought forth by the strength of this wounded pon. (Verse.) 


Ath darad ham chit & lutf wa eakha wa shafkat 

- wa ahsan, 

Dil- tekhurram, 
anwd,’* 

Zt shukr-!-madh 

cas | 
mand, 


rulch-t-stba, lab-t-shirin, jabin-i- 


Wt 


akhlaq-t-kartm-t-% fart 


Kaban ‘ajiz, khirad hairan, sukhan qasir, qalam 
muztarr ; 


Sdzad gar man ward da,im ba taba’ khish 


jan-a-dil, 


Aunam ihidmat, buram farman, niham gardan, 


shavvam herr tar. 


** Who like him hag grace, hberality, affection, 
kindness, 

‘‘ A joyous heart, a handsome face, sweet speech, 
an ample brow ; 

‘‘] fail in recounting his praise and his gracious 
manners, 

“My tonyue stammers, my wits wander, my 
words suffice not, my pen stumbles ; 

‘Tf for ever I could do what my heart and soul 
desire 

‘‘] should serve him, obey him, bow before him, 
be his humble servant.” 


In the said year 1197 H. (1782-83) by order of the said Captain Sahib, I wrote something of 
the doings of Ahmad Shah, the Abdali king. when long ago, in the year 1169 H. (1755-6), he 
(Ahmad Shih) entered the capital, Shahjahinibad. It was then the reign of ‘Azizeud-din, emperor 
of Hind, entitled ‘Alamgir Sani. All these events the writer beheld with his own eyes ; and I now 
reduce them to writing. Owing to the haste in which I write, ] have paid no heed to elegance or 
style or the employment of metaphor. In spite of scantiness of acquisition and absence of ability, 
1 have not been afraid to become the submissive carrier-out of that Sahib’s orders. 


se it known then, wherever the tongue of the pen mentions ‘ Shahan Shah,” it means 
Ahmad Shih, king of the Abdali, and the words ‘Emperor of Hind” indicate ‘Aziz-ud-din, 
oe I. ; ; and ues the phrase “ Great Wazir ” oceurs, Shih Wali Kban, the minister of the 
emperor of Hind nd grandson of Nawab Nizkm-nl mulk. By “ Nawab Chanantor Jang " is meant 
Ahmad Khiin, Bangash, ruler of Farrukhibad; and ‘ Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah ’ means the sox! of 
‘Nawab Abu,l Mangiir Khin, Bahadur, Safdar Jang, naatm of the subad of Akhtarnagar Audh. 


ACCOUNT OF SALYID SHER ANDAZ KHAN. 


Be it remembered that the writer, in order to gain his livelihood, was for several years with 
that Protector of Saiyids, one Muhammad Salih (poetically, Sayyih), bearing the title of Sher 
Andaz Khan Bahadur, an employé of the late Nawab Safdar Jang already mentioned. He was on 
duty im® attendance upon Nawhb Zalar Jang, Khan Zaman Khan Bahadur, ‘Ali Quli Khin, 
Daghistini (poetically, Walih), and nicknamed. the “ Six-fingered.” 

t“ The martyr,” he was killed in battle on Oot. 20, 1730, outside Ahmadabad in Gujarkt. “Fle was ohief 


commander under Surbuland Khan, tho governor, who fought his successor in the. government, Rajah Abhai Singh 
‘of Jodhpur, 
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The deceased Saiyid (Sher Andaz Khin) WAS & native of the town Shahi, which lies between 
the towns of Bareli and Pilibhit. He was exceptionally well-instructed in all sciences, unequalled 
in valonr, generosity and enterprise, At the age of twelve the Saiyid left his country’ of origin to 
obtain instruction, and was for nearly two and a half years in the house of this poor one’s respected 
grandfather, with whom he read Arabic as far as the Sharh of the Mulla, After that time he went 
to the town of Saifipur.3 the honoured burial-place of the venerablo Shah Saifi, and there the then 
oceupier of the seat of authority, Miyan ‘Abdullah Sahib, adopted him as his son. 


After the lapse of some time the Saiyid became anxious to make the journey to the Hajaz and 
other places of pilgrimage. Accordingly with this intent he quitted Saifipur, and binding the 
skirt of enterprise round the middle of his heart, he made for the regions of ‘Arabistan, and by 
the special grace of the Lord was honoured by a visit to the Holy Ka‘bah, Luminous Madinah, 
Holy Najaf, Exalted Karbala, Mashhad the Pure, and other places. 


When he came back to Hindistan Nawab Safdar Jang urged him to take service and dealt 
with him honorably, In this space of time the Saiyid was a noted man of the age, honoured sand 
valued by mighty sovereigns, famed wazirs, and high nobles, After Safdar Jang came Nawib 
Shuja‘-ud-daulah, and he, too, omitted no detail of honour and respect. 


Then in the year 1173 B. (1759-60) for the second [? third] time the Abdali king came from 
Wilayat to Hindistiin, and rooted out the Infidel, that is to say, Rijah Bhio and others of the 
Mabrattah armies. At this period the deceased Saiyid was in the service of Nawab Ghazaular Jang’ 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler of Farrukhabid, “At the invitation of tho Abdali king, Ahmad 
Khan, Bangash, sent the deceased (Sher Andaz Khin) to see Rajah Bhao, leader of the Mahrattahs 
to conduct certain negotiations. 


The Saiyid, having to some extent settled the business with the Mahrattah leaders, was 
returning to the Abdali king’s camp, On his way he was passing through the parganahs of the Jat. 
There the control on behalf of Najib Khin was in the hands of Sa‘idat Khan, Afridi Alghin, On 
hearing [of the Saiyid’s arrival] this man sent a message. ‘In God’s name come and stay, evel 
for an hour or so, with me. I have something of importance to tell you.” 


The Saiyid turned off his road and with a limited retinue went to visit the said Khin (Sa‘adat 
Khan, Afridi), The Khan then asked the Saiyid to tell the Abdali Shah that the army of the 
accursed Jat was very numerous, while he (Sa‘adat Khan) had a very small force. He hoped that 
troops would be sent by His Majesty to reinforce him. The conversation was still going on, when a 
spy came to say that a force of Jats, nearly 7,000 horsemen, was within a distance of two kos, and 
would be soon close to them, The Khan (Se‘adat Khin) ordered his troops, one thousand horse 
and foot all told, to prepare for 4 fight. To the Mir Sahib he said: “ Let the gentleman withdraw 
“to his own camp.” The Mir Sahib replied: “Iam a Saiyid, I do not turn my face from a battle- 
“field. Above all, when it is for a Musulman, as you are, For God's cause you had called me 
‘here; and, by God, to yield ap my breath for you will be accounted martyrdom.” ‘ 


“So saying he urged his horse on to the field, and began a stout contest with tho infidels and 
defeated them. The infidels, who were advancing boldly, were beaten back. At this point another’ 
body came out of the same force and discharged their arrows and fired their matchlocks ; the Satyid 
was wounded in the right thigh. ‘T’o this he paid no heed, but preased like another Rustam on the 
accursed foe, broke their ranks, and cut off four men’s heads. He ulso sustained three or four 
sword wounds himself on his right arm and shoulder. He continued the contest and cut down 
several other men. Accordingly, the accursed ones could not resist and took to flight, and he was 
the winner of a great victory. The Saiyid, followed by two of his horsemen, started in pursuit of 
the infidels. Then about one hundred horsemen of the infidel’s force appeared on his right flank, 
surrounding him and his two men, The Saiyid was wounded several times with lance and arrow 


2 The Safipur of the “Oudh Gazetteer,” IT]. 261; itt 16 in the Unao district. 
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and sabre. At length a sword-cut tool him on the rjght side and ont through hin to the opposite 

side; he fell from his horse to tae ground, Immediately after this the enemy’s force aisappeared, 

God also willad that the two troopers, too, should become martyrs, At that time heavy rain 
,came on and hotl sides retreated to their own quarters. 


- Wlen the news reached the other follo vers of that Saiyid received into Mercy, who were 
encamped at a distance of three kos, they returned the next morning and carricd tho Saiyid 
back from tho place where he fell to the previous camping ground. They say his body had on 
it fourteen sword and lanee wounds between his waist and head, besides two matchlock wounds, 
one on the nght thigh, and the other on the left foot. Ana,llah wa and ‘tlaiht raj‘in. 


Tn that yoar [1173 11. 1759-69] the writer was in the service of Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, son 
of ‘AJi Munammad Khin, Ronelah, At that periol Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, on the adyive of 
Hafiz, Rahmat Khin and others, had, at the request of the Abdaili Shih, left the town of 
Sambual in his dominions, and was encamned five kos off at the town of Hasanpur. On 
hearing of the martyrdom of the Saiyid, the writer composed a ubLronogram, of which the line 
ecoutaining the date is us follows (Afsra‘) :-- 

Ba vih-i-haqg shahia-i-abbar shudah, ah! (Year 1173 #.). 


THE NARRATIVE RETURNS TO THE EVENTS IN 1169 UL. (1755-56). 


[ return to my narrative. When the suid deceased Satyid in the year 1169 (1755-6) left 
MiajaGnd-danlah, and had to sears for a livelihood, he was summoned to Farrukhabad by 
Nawah Ghazanfar Jang. The Saiyid took the writer with him. 


In that same year the Abdali Shih came from Wiliyat ed Kabul and entered Shihjahan- 
dbad, causing throughout Hiudistin a great convalsion, In all directions the zamindars 
ruiscd their leads in rebelhon avd blocked the trate on all the roads. At that time the 

‘rescripts of the Abdali Shah, which in their official language are called ragam, arrived one 
alter another, erlling for the attendance of Nawab Chazanfar Jang with the greatest 
insistence. Quick-ridiug horsemen of the Shah's, they are called chapar, brought these 
despatches to Farrukhabiad. Their tenour was as follows. As soon as the Shah's order (ragam) 
had been perused, he (Ghaganfar Jang) must start for the Shah’s Presence, where he would be 
the recipient of kingly favours, Incase of any delay, he might rely on tho arrival of an 
avenging army, “ which will seize thee in whatever conditiov thou mayest be found, and drag 
“thee to the Uxalted Camp, and deliver thee there: and I shall issue an order for thy territory 
“to be ravaged and plundered. It is necessary that in person thoa come hastily and at once 

‘with thy afmy and thy treasure to Our Presence.’ 

As is usual in Hindiistin, Ghaganfar Jang erected a farman-dari tent of scarlet cloth — 
ontside Parmkhibad at the distance of one kos, while he hinisell advanced two hus beyond the 
tent to receive the farman. le conducted the despatch-riders with all due ceremony to the 
reception tent.” There he first placed the Shal’s letter (taqgam) upon his head, and then read 
it and ascertained the contents. lu this manner for four days in succession, and without any 
Matervas, did letters from the Shih arrive at Farrnkhibad. Every day Ghazanfar Jang mounted 
and went out to receive them and bring them to the Tent of Honour, where he inspected them 
and read them, 


From this cause the Nawab fell into somewhat of a perturbation and perplexity, forcing 
him to reflect on many things, He had “neither legs to run away nor strength to go forward” 
(Nah pie garel:htan. qa nak yarae rafian). Ue therefore called together all the heads of his army 
and dem&nded their advice. He asked what their opinion was, what plan should be resorted to, 
and what should be devised. For he had no treasure, nor was his army such that he could lift 
his head in opposition to any one, nor had he any strong fortress in the vicinity of 
Farrukhabid where he could place his family in security, In addition, the Mahrattah armies 


were present in great numbers, moving to gnd fro in his territories, Over and above all this, 
Shuji'-vdedaulah’s heart was turned against him, becanse be had procured the betrothal of ‘Ali 
Quli Khau’s danghter to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. “While I myself {i «, (Ghazan ar Jong] am lame 
“and thus useless. If perchance the Shih’s army arrives here and carries me off to his 
“head-quarters, my country will be devastated and destroyed. Alter that calamity, what 
** possibility is there of again restoring it to prosperity. For on every side are powertul enemies, 
“lords of treasure and of armics, who dwell on the contines of my territories, In this state of 
“things. what remedy is there?” 
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Previously, during the invasion of Nadir Shih, tho inhabitants of Hindiistin bad seen and 
heard of the general slanghter and the plundering and destruction of Shihiahiniibid. Moreover 
io) how & al 4 

these Afghans round about Famuhkhibad had, Rubsequent to Niidir Shih’s time, been badly 


bundled by Nawab Safdar Janz, being rnined and reduced to poverty, and forced to flee to the 
hill regions. Thus they were at a loss what answer to give, each one of them lost hand and 
feot [became helpless] and brought to their lips silly words, But some of them who were famed 
for judgment and wise planning, represented as follows, 


The advisable thing is that Your Exeelleney march two or three stages in the direction of 
Shahjaldinibaid, and fit on some place for several haligs. When these duvs of halting have 
passed, you should again march two or three kos and ones more halt. La this manner the 
Shih Abdali} will become aware that you are eoming to join him and will send no amy. 
Should a foree arrive, it will come to join itself to yours. You should leave troups igs 
Parrukhaibad to protect your women aud family; then, if anything happens, these men can 
arry off your Tumuly to the hills. 

Tosamaup: nothing was decided ov, which could allay Ghazainfar Jang’s anxieties : four 
and dread fell upon every one's heart, both gentle and simple. Great and little men, they all 
engaged i qaking plans for fight. Ghuzanfar dang neither ate nor slept. 


imperfect understanding the following schome had presented atyelf. Let a trusty person fron 
the Nawab's entourage be sent to interview the Shih; let him be provided with letters aud 
petitions to the Shah and the chief Wazir, seiting forth in detail his (Ahmad Khan's) position, 
the power of the Mahraitals, his enemies, and their occupation of his lian, VW othas fairhfaal 
one (Sher Andaz Khan! were thonght worthy of this task, Please God Most High! he would 
retorn having arrauged all these points favourably, or obtain even a little more. 


After much discussion and considerable refleetion. the above proposal was accepted as 
wise and pradent. The Mir Sailitb was to he despatched with some "presents. aud MATITER. 
Accordingly, they colleeted 1) gold coitus. one thanyand vapecs struck at Karru khibid, twenty 
leneths of gould brocade (kambhiedh), seven pairs of shawls, twenty lengths of firurcd cloth 
(mashri), and forty sik, scarves with dbawn-thread work (jashedlal) designs on then, These 
last are in deneth and breadth the size of a shawl: they are the product of Mhu town.? AL 
thése things were sent as an offering to the Shih, There were also five lengths of damkhicas 
brocade, two pairs of shawls, ten lengths of figured cloth Gnashra), forty yards (déra‘) of green 
and scarlet beond-cloth and ten Man scarves ; all for the ehief minister, uamely, Shah Wali 
Whis. Four lengths of iamnidieeh, two pairs of shawls, seven senrves from Man > these were te 
be given to Janghaz Khan, Bangash, ene of the famed nobles and a commander over OO 
horsemen, This man was of Glaganfar J ang sown tribe; and, owing to his excessive valour, 
the Biik had been pleased to prochom him as his own son, 


When all these things had been collected, the Mir Salib was sent off with bags @ontaining 
the petitions und papers, stating the objects senght. One Ahmad Khin, a petty officer, was 


rent with him, because he knew the Afghan and Turki languages. The said Kban joied singly 
acsearle tadinttaiiiteshs anteanmeniemnetien am atae. eee : y ice : 


 aashaiunmeiedinl 





Tale eee ater ae ee eee 





hal OER NLR aI eo 


* Mau is 1¢ milee W. of Fanukhahad, 








PORE UP, Rete anna agen 
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ee 
and marched with the Mir, leaving his regiment at Farrakhibid. The first day's halt was 
made in the Sarde at Atéipur4 Through fear of the villagers and of thieves, every oue had 
roa away andgour whole myht was passed in watching. 


: Neat day we were af Qidirgany.® which 18 situated on the edge of tho Ganges and was 

founded by Shuji‘et Khiin We rested thers. Next morning we crossed the river (Ganges) 
and reached the town of Bisaul., founded by Donde Khan Rohelah The Mir Sahib went to 
aniurview Donde Khin® As it happened, on (hat day Mulli Sardie Khan. Bakhshi, was present. 
He sand that Almad Khaw fBangash) wa, their sovereign, but when he had taken opium he 
invented suly ideas Your prev i not caught every time, He does not render thanks to God 
‘anfiiciently, th, Most High having protected him from the hands of the Lrinis? and brought 
‘chim baek fom the hills ara set him up agin at Farrnkhabaid.” 


The Mir pilub said . ‘ Itas for that 1ea.or that I have appeared here, so that what you 
“advise can he put mto execution’? Sardir Khin rephed + ‘ There is no harm in your going, 
“for Najib Whan has written to me that the Shih has mcotioned re peatedlv that he had come 
“to uphold Islam, vbeve all, tosupport the Afehan clins, whose territories have been occupied 
“by the unboluvirg Mibrithahs. Siace Ahmad Khin, too, 13 an Afghin, he (the Bh&éh) will 
*ndoubtedis bestow atten ion on his cuecumstances, Bat where has Ahmad Khin the troops 
“and thet casur , that he carcope successtully with the dificult undertakings that are ahead 
“ot hin  Wothout a Jarge and powerful force it will be unpossible to eapel the Mahrattahs 
‘eThe Shah bas come to Lindiistin on this occasion, but he will not remain here,” 


Donte Khao entcartamed the Mi Salnb as his guest fur one diy, and gave him an attendant 
(rlwadir) by way of eseort, to accompany him to bis boundary and then return, 


Thus after three days wo reached parganah Baran, which 1s known as Unchah-ganw.® 
There one Karam Kho ou was /augdar on behulf of Donde Khia. He, too, kept us as his guest» 
for on day. Heyvavensten Rohlclahs to go with u3 as escort to Sikandrah, and thence to return. 
From Barun in tnrce days we reached Sikandrah, which was full everywhere of fugitives from 
round shout Shabyihinabid, 


The Mair salub left his retinue behind at Sikandrah, and takang only the limited number vf 
thuty servants, saa cavalry nen and three birgage camels, deded to push on farther. On 
the fourth day we were at the town of Andpshahr, which hes on the nver (Ganges) bank, On 
these marches, in cvety village we passed not a sign of an inhabitant was to be seen, and along 
the route utpumbered dead bodies were lying. Antipshale, too, was crowded with {ngitives from 
ShibmhinibyW, to sugh an cient that it was difhcntt to fore: a way through its lanes. The 
Rajah of Anupstabr came to visit the Mu Silnb, and 1iwde huown to us that from of old time 
parganah Aniipshahr had contanucd in the yayer of the Bal hsht ul-mamaliA, and at that time was 
in the xégt of Amn-ul-umard, Nawab Najib-ud-deulah, that 1, Najib Khan.® Under the 
oppressive hand of Jas Rohelahs its lands had fallen out of cultivation, and every year the 
amount of waste land wasincicuimg Ti the gentleman (t ¢, the Mir Silub, Sher Andaz Khan, 
would cxert himself to get it (pag Ganpehaln) transferred to the yayr? of Ghaganfar Jahy 
and if the said Sihib were sent there im charge of it on behalf of that noble, {hey would reach 
the sumnnt cf the desnes and their prospenty would return. The Mir Sihib agreed to try. 


As it chanced, the author had gone to water his horse at the river (Gunges). I saw two 
horsemen, 1esidcuis of Bilgiim, giving water to tho horses. I recognized them and enquired 


pore fa amir 


4 Now spelt A tuip ur 1615 close to Mau-Qaimgan; D In the Ital Aistriet 
* Ho died oth Mul arraw, 1185 H , 19th April 1771, he was the fither-in-law of Najib Khan, N aybend daulih 
{ Tarikh-v Mul ammad ) terida Khin, Bukheha, died on the 22nd Shawwal, 1185 H , 80th January 1772 (Choker 
Cr shunew Shiga? of Har Charau Das, B, M Or , 1782, fol 187’) 
7 An allusion to Sifdur Jang’s attacks in 1750, 1751, 
3“ Yogh Village,” now known as Buland-Shahr, “ High Town”’, it ism the Diabah, 
® In other words, Najib Khan hold at the tame the ofice of Bakhshi-ul-Mamalhk, 
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from them what they wore doing. They told me that for three years past they had been living 


in the service of Rie Babidur Singh, master of Disnah. At the moment, the Shih having 


come to Shihjehinibid and ordered a general slaughter in paryanah Disnoh, Rajah Mushtiq 
Rie, brother’s son of Rae Bahidur Singh, had fled from that place with his family, and had 
come to Aniupshahr, bringing a few of his armed men with him. The writer had a 
former friendship with Mushtiq Rie, when the said Rae in the time of Maharajah Naval 
Rie!® had come from Disnah in search of employment, and for about a month stayed in my 
humble home; from that time I had a great intimacy with him. 


In the afternoon I went to pay the Ric a visit. Owing to the genoral slaughter at Digsnah 
and the plundering of his goods, he was in low apirils, Isaid: “As your Louse (¢. ¢, harem) 
“bas escaped, lots more property can be acqnired. Praise be to God! Your family and 
“connections have been protected from slaughter and dishononr,’’ Owing to these words 
he assumed to a certain exteut a more cheerful exterior, and occupied his mind with other talk. 
After three quarters of an hour, I asked for leave and returned to my tent. From aAmMOnY 
those armed men of Bilgraim, I selected fonr men who were of tested valour; tho Mir Sahib 


took them into his service, and they accompanied us. 


The Mir Sihib made one day’s halt in Aniipshahr. Thence in three days’ marching ¥e 
reached the camp of Nawib Najib Khin, whose tents were near a town called Dankaur! on the 


bauk of the Jamnali river. We paid a visit to the Nawab and he gave us the information that: 


he was sending back some nasagehis (armed messengers) of the Shih,and that onthe following 
day he would send off the Mir Sahib in charge of some of these ella who would not only 
be a protection, but could act as guides until our arrival at the Shah’s camp. This plan was 
put into execution, and the Mir Sahib made a present to the two horsemen of twenty rupecs, 
Then, crossing the Jamnah we made our way to the Shih's camp. 


As it turned out, the Shah had on this very day began his march from Shahjahanabd !? and 
pitched his tents at Faridabad, a distance of ten kos from the camp of Najib Khan. When we 
bad travelled two kos of the distance, we suw eivht kos away the dust raised by the Shih's 
army, the cloud appearing as if it were a mountain stretching its head tu heaven, Wheu five 
kes only intervened, we struck on a body of tive thousand horsemen, forming the yardaeai ur 
skirmishers, who had pitched their tents. They were galuping abouf in all directions, ani 
whomsoever they caught was slain and plundered. Accordingly, a body of one hundred 
horsemen turned their faces in our direction, with the intention of laying hands upon us. The 
masaqchis advanced to our front and spoke in the Turkish language some words to them, by 
which they forbore their attack. : 

You must understand that twenty thousand horsemen are attached to the Shah's train as 
skirmishers, five thousand men being sent from the army in four diferent directions te 
@ distance of five kos, whore they encamp. There they remain on duty as skirmishers. 


* To return to my narrative. At one watch before sunset the Mir Sihib said to the 
masagchis ; ‘Wall you take us to the place where are the tents of Jangbaz Khin, Bangash #,” 
The nasagehis pointed out that the force of Jangbiz Khiin was camped iu the rear of the 
Shah's army, he beimg on duty as roar-guard. The distance from where we were might be 
seven kus. Therefore, we must put our horses to the gallop in order to be able to reach that 
spot before nightfall. Thus, following the nasaqehis, we reached the place by dark. There 
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10 The Depaty Governor of Audh on behalf of Safdar Jang; he way killed at Khudaganj (Farrukhabad 
District) on the lat Aucust 1754). . 

1! In the Bulandshahr district on the left bank of the Jamuah, 28 m. S.-E. of Delhi, 

12°This passage shows that the author’s date for his narrative. 1160 H., is not qmite exact, Ahmad Shah, 
Abdali, Jeft the Dibl fort-puiace for Khicrabad on the 2nd Jamada If., 1170 H,, é2nd Feb. 1757; see B. Museam, 


Oriental MS., No, 1740, fol, 1924 
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we learnt that two days before Jangbaz Khin had Been sent off by the Shah to slay and plunder 
in parganah Mirath, ° SS 


, The naeagehts said to the Mir Sahib: Your beat plan now is to go to the division of the 
"chief minister, and put up there. Outside bis camp you will find a place where you will be 
“gafe. Webhave now to present ourselves for duty at the Darikhaénah,8 and the Khargah' 
“of the Shah, and this duty is imperative.” The Mir Sahib gave them a second present of 
twenty rupees. For the time the nasagchis were satisfied and agreed to continue as our guides. 
When one and ap half hours of the nignt had passed, we came to thu standard of the chief 
minister. This standard stood all by itself in the open plain, while the tents were scattered 
round it at a distance of two musset-shot. We made the camels git down close to the flag-staff, 
and were about to unload them, when, all of a sudden, two nasagcht-troopers came out of a tent, 
rushed their horses at us, aud began to beat the camel-men, saying in the Turki tonguc: “ Get 
‘away from hero, this is no place for camping upon.” 


Ahmad Khan, Afghiu, who had come with the Mir Sahib from Farrukhabad, and knew 
Turki, began to argue with them. Then one of the two drew hig sword and came at him, 
saying: ‘Thou dost not listen to my orders, I will decapitate thee.” While this talk was 
going on, # horseman rode up from the left hand, and said to the Mir Sahib: “ My commander, 
“one ‘Ugmin Khan of Qasir'* parganah, is serviny with the Shih; he saw you from his tents 
‘‘and noticed that you were Hindistinis and he has kingly sont for yon to come and pitch 
‘your tents close to his. You should not argue with nasaqehis, for a lot more will swarm 
“round, and, without any hesitation, will have recourse to their swords.” 


Thus the Mir Sahib went to ‘Usmin Khan. Tho said Khiin was most hospitable, and 
forthwith had another tent put up for himself, and gave his own up to the Mir Sahib. He 
also treated us as his guests and had a quantity of food sent to the Mir Sahib, sach as 
Peshawar rice, the mutton of a fat-tailed sheop (umbak), and thin bread (nan-i-tanak), 
prepared in the Hindistani mode by the slave-girls who accompaned that Kbin Siihib. We 
passed the night there in great comfort. 


‘Usman Khan was in command of 7,000 horsemen, and was a noble of position, with the 
rank of a Haft Hazart, and tho Shah had given him a jewelled aigrotte with a plume of feathers. 
The Shah’s practice is that, except famed commanders, no one is allowed to place on his cap 
(taj) any jewolled aigrette or a plume. This is the sign by which the nobles can be 
distinguished. 

o e ® 

To resumo. There was one Maulvi Mahmid, a Kashmiri, who formerly actod as wasil 
(agent) for ‘Ali Quali Khan, the Six-Fingered, in the camp of Nawab Safdar Jang. At this 
time, ‘Ali Qali Khin being dead,!5 this man was in attendance on the Mir Sahib. When three- 
quarters of an hour remained of the night, he was sent to visit ‘Imid-ul-mulk and lay 


our case before him. 
| e 


« ‘Imad-ul-mulk said: “Let the Mir Sahib come to me, I am quite anxious to see him. 
“ Arise and in all haste bring him, saying, that after I have seen him L will attend to the 
“ carrying out of whatever it is wisest todo.” That very moment the Maulvi came back and said : 
“IT have been to ‘Imad-ul-malk, and he sits waiting for a visit from the Mir Sahib, and has 
“said thus and thus.’ The Mir Sahib replied; “On no account shall 1 go first to visit 
“the Indian Waztr, seeing that Ghazanfar Jang will imagine that his affairs have been arranged 
“ through his intervention. First of all I shall visit the chief minister [of the Abdali], and do 

18 These are kinds of ‘tents, but, as we are told furthor on, the iret name was applied to the office-tonts and the 
second to the Shah’s own quarters. 


1é Qasiir is to the 8.-E. of Lahor, and the head-quarters of a colony of Khweshgi Afghans. 
16 He had died on tho lat Rajab 1160 H., 3let March 1758, Tartkh-t-Mulammadi, year 1169. 
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‘whatever he directs.” Upon this the MaulVi returned to ‘Imad-ul-mulk and communicated 
to him the Mir Sahib’s intentions. | | 


‘Imid-ul-malk said: “I, too, am coming to the chief minister, let the Mir Sahib make | 
haste, for this is the very hour for seeing that noble.” Noar sunset the Mir Sahib mounted, 
and, taking the sealed bag with the petition and the statements and letters about the present 
and the requests to he made, arrived at the tent of the chief minister. It was ® small tent 
and the Waztr sat in it with a small! and light wrapper (pira4an) thrown over his body, brocade 
drawers, and a white fillet. (tagtyak) round his head, At the door was no door-keeper (Agftb) or 
othor hindrance. Before him lay a large white bolster (gao-taktyah) in the fashion of 
Hindistin. ‘Imid-ul-mulk was sitting there too, on one side of the Waztr, and had on 
a full-skirted coat (ja@mah) of blue-coloured brocade, and a parti-coloured turbin (chirak) of 
figured cloth of the same cvulour; he sat crouched on his two knees, on the left side of, but 


even with, the Wazir. 


Before the Mir Sihib had arrived, ‘Imiid-ul-mulk had made a representation to the 
chief minister. When the Mir Salib entered the tent, he said at once, “ Peave be upon thee” 
and then bronght out an offering of four gold coins and five rupees of Farrukhibid mintage. 
This gift was accepted. Following this, the Mir, in imitation of the Abdali nobles, placed his 
head on the knees of the chief minister, and the minister placed his hand upon the Mir Sihtb's | 
back, raised up his head, and said: “ Let your heart be at rest. In the matters for which yaa 
“have come vou will obtain all you desire and be given leave to depart.’’ Then the Mir was 
told to sit down alongside of ‘Imid-al-mulk. The author was then presented, and I eat down 
at the side of the Mir Sahib, 


The chief minister asked about the state of Ghazanfar Jang, the Mahratiah armies, and 
the fort of Farrukhibid. The talk finished, he sent for one Mirzi Mustafa the Shih’s Secretary, 
fmanshi) and read aloud the letter which was addressed to himseif. When he had mastered the 
contents, he said: “dam now going to an andieuce with the Shah > you sit where you are and 
‘Twill state your case. If you should be sent for, you mast come: or, ifthe petition of 
‘“Ghazanfar dang only is asked for, you must send i.” 


At this momenta runner (ehefire) urrived in haste from the Shihes trent, which had heen 
set up a quarter of a kos away, with an open plain between. The messenger shonted ont 
“Sardara ! Sardara!” that is, “QO Chief.’ On the sound reachiny the ear of the chief minister 
he at once put on his attire asa Kizzilbash, on his lead a hat thedad}. and on it a jewelled 
aigrette, with a plume of feathers. LHe monnted his ‘Tritqi horse and habtened to the andioncg, 
followed by one man only, who i ealled a yeti fscrvunt 2) The Mir Sihib and ‘Iinad-nl-maotk 
were left sitting at the clic¢i minister's teut. | 


‘Tmid-ul-mulk said to the Mir Sabi: “ There is a question that T have long been desiroys 
‘Sof putting to you, give me an answer to it. Tt is a matter of ostonimshment to me that a man 
‘like yom, & map of purpose and valour, should be an the spot. and vet allow Nawih Ahmad 
“Khir, in opposition to your advice, to betroth the daughter of “Ali Quali Khin, the Six- 
“ hingered, to me and make her over to me.” _ 


The Mir Sahib rephed: “ IT had gone away to Lukhnau aud T had told the Nawab 
‘ Shujit-ud-daulah to place five hundred horsemen under my orde 
“whole fanily of ‘Ali Quli Khin from Farrukhibidto Lakhnau. Bat the Nawab waa inspired 
‘by his mother with fright at Ghazanfar Jaug, aud ho was also in dread of Your Excellency 
“(i @, ‘Imid-ul-mulk). Thus, he pat off a deciaion from npo day to eae Since I 
‘had no special interest in the subject I, too, withdrew from the project.’ | | 


rs, and J would bring away the 


(To be rontiny.a } 
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THE OHUHRAS, — 
BY THE*REV, J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SOOTLAND MISSION; SIALKOT. - 
(Continued from Vol, XXXV, p. 356.) 


VV. — SUPERSTITIONS, 
Omens snd Names. 


Ir a Chuhra goes on a journey.aud meets a mirdst, he goes back, If some one calls after 
him he goes back. The braying of « donkey meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman mects 
a man beginning a journey, it ‘3 sufticient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes on. Some 
men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to meet travellers. 


A Chuhra never steps over a broom, The broom that is used to swoep corn is hung ap on 
a nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed on a grave, but never upright. 


Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitious: thus Kaka is used as 
a first name. Ghasit&é means dragged, that is, dragged over a dust heap, réir?, Bora has the 
same meaning, As the name is one of dishonour, the evil-eyo will not fall on the children that bear 
it, Likar means having half of the head shaved, aud the other not ; this is to keep the child alive, 
‘Nath means having a ring in the nose, to hold him and keep him from going away, t.e., dying, 


Oaths, magic and witchcraft. 


The oath by Bali Shah is used. 


The practice of magic arts is confined to fugirs and pirs. It is the sauhrié?’ that bring evil 
spirits, A percon possessed is cured in the following manner :— The sayir takes a drum, a théli 
ur platter and a qghard or earthen jar, The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole is called 
ghavridl.<? The fagir beats the dram, another person beats the ghartal, and others sing. Tho sick 
person shakes his head, and when the music (?) ceases they ask him qnestions: “ Who are 
you?’ “1am so and so,” he replies. ‘‘How did you come into this state?” “Such and such 
a one put me into this state.” “Who bewitched you?” ‘So and so.” ‘What did he get for 
doing it?” ‘So many rupees.” ‘For how long are you sick?’ “TI have to be sick so many 
days, aud then die.” They play and sing again, After a time the sick man perspires anil 
recovers. The evil spixit goes with the perspiration. 


° ® 

A. curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably others. It is called 
jaré or masin. An unmarried person dies, and his or her body is burnt at the burning ghd. 
A fugir takes some of the ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made into pills, one of which 
ig given to a naked childless woman. She gives tho pill in a drink to her enemies, and herself 
has a child. Hor barren condition was caused by an evil spirit. Muaséi means demon, ard 
biirning-place among Hindus. 


Jhundd is an iron whip which a jagir beats himself with for the sake of another, so that 
the evil spirit in him may be troubled and flee. They also burn oil in a ¢tavd, iron dish. The 
Jagr puts his hand iu the hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil spirit feels it, but the 
fagir docs not. The fagir also beats his body with a millstone. After the sick man recovers, 
the fagir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and firally 
binds it rdund the sick man’s neck, assuring him that the evil spirit will not come again. If 
the man goes where there is impurity, sitak, the virtue in the string disappears. 


7 a nena niseeeeeaneeneenenmeneenannemmennnl 
37 Sauhrd, — f, lit. (1) paronta-iu-law ; (2) simpleton, wretch. : 8 Ghar idl, lit. a gong. 
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Dreams are from evil spirits, and the @huhras fear them. To dream that a person who 
ia dead is cutting ficsh, is an intimation that there will be a death in the house. Muhammadan 


saiyides give tho ¢a'wiz, a churm, to keep away dreams. us 

-The evil oya is universally believod in. Some men are very injurious in this way. If. 
aman with the evil cye looks at any one taking food, sickness follows. To care this, the sick 
person asks a bit from the evil-eyed man when Ae is at & meal. The morsel given acts as 


a cure. Whenua cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the evil-eyed (dad naar) 
unan’s food, 


Sorcerors end witches act on their victim by making a figare of him and torturing 
the figure by inserting « needle into it. The torture reaches the person who is personated. 
Nails and hairs are carried away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be 
tormented. They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should get posses- 
sian of them. Women are especially careful in this particular. 

Sickness is cansed by evil spirits. 

Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 
‘ a | ra 4 A e vr a & 

The Chuhras never touch a Gagra, or oe Sansi, gipsy, Women and children do not go near 
graves. The daughter-in-aw uover mentions the father-in-law’s nume. Chuhras do not eat 
monkeys, or suakes. or Juchuls, or vats. 

Agricultural superstitions. 


Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a Monday, Tuesday, and 
| ; : } 
Wednesday. 
If the Chahras burn a sip, winnowing sieve or fau, ina village, the farmer is injured, — It 
Isa ctirse — the curse of the poor. 
Social custonis. 
The whote housohold eat together, but the women eat after the men, ff men eat afte: 
E 
women they are tujured, because women aro wea of intellect. 
OVE pith pt plith, dinda negada pahuchdnd’. Pood touched by others and falsehood 
ae ‘ : ‘ . a5 s 
are both injurious. They use shards (strong driky, opium (afim, siost, bhana) and charas. 
Drunkards are despised. 
¢ 
Customs of social intercourse. 
¢ + a 
[n salutation, they say patréd pai to the wroot, the answer being (6rd bhald kare Kaudd. 
Also mathd téknd, saldm. 


Customs bearing on social status. 


They eat pakké among themselves, aud kachcks with Gagre and Sansis. They smoke only 
among themselves. No caste shove them cats with them. 


VI. -—- OCCUPATION. : 
Tho original work of tho Chuhras. 


They were the tanner: of the village communities, and nsud to live in huts st a distance 
from the village, the wal. of which were made of bones, and the roof of gking, When an 
wunnal died, the Hindus trata dream to let thee know that they must come and carry off 
the dead body. Five rupees was the fee given and also a shroud. The Chuhraa teok off 
the animal’s hide aud ale its flesh. Sweeping was also their work, ~ 


iN ‘ Chee aes ae ees * 
| Formerly, when a Hida died, the Chuhras received a shoot or kafan (shroud), and they 
still receive clothes, In the old days they got tive rupees at the Hindn burning-place, aud 
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exacted it with clubs. If cow dies ona Hindu’s land they call it di#ehnd, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by a Chubra with 
a shoe. : 


” 
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VII. — RELATIONS TO LAND. 


Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day-labourers on the farm, 
They are divided into — 


(1) The dthrt, who ects a mound of wheat for every mén? at the harvest; also odds and 
ends. He has ghundidn, pfr dé ditné, the barley that is sown in a strip round the wheat 
field ; whcat sown by the waier course; bread twice a day ; clothes and shoes twice a year; 
tobacco; vegetables and wood. 


(2) The sép khulli, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every m@ni, and bread daily 
if he goes to a distance to work. 
(3) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, receives half a maund of corn. 


It was cow-burying that led to their isolation, They say the Machht, the Jhtwar, the 
Chubra, the Changar, and the Mirdsi are all of the same caste, but have different occupations. 


There is a story told of the Chuhras by Mahammadans and others that doos not reflect 
‘to their credit. They are believed to be inclined to be uppish and to forget past favours, being 
ungrateful, and are supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters. I give this only as the opinion of their neighbours, 


The story is that once cna time the king of the Chuhras met Moses, who was on his way 
to talk with God2* The king of the Chuhras asked Moses to carry a petition to God from him, 
that he might be enabled to take the usual tax from people passing through his torritory. 
Moses accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, ‘‘ Moses you do not know what 
you are doing, you do not know this people. They will turn on you, and dishonour you in 
the end.” But Moses persevered, and obtained for the Chuhra king what he desired, wz., 
that he should levy taxes on travellers. Tho next time Moses passed that way he was 
accostet ina most humiliating manner. “Oh Masri, are you the man that carried a petition 
for me r You must pay the duces.” ‘ Did I not tell you, Moses,” said God, “that you wonld 
bring dishonour on your head. They have no gratitude.” 


VIII. — LEGENDARY LORE, 


1. Legend of Ramszr. 


Rdm lardyd Rémsar. 

Panj Panda laththé d. 

Chamba, marvd, édrd, 

Ras chi cho Chare tala. 

Chugd? chagdi qokhari 
Sar ult¢ khalad a. 

Ban vagulté Padnduda 

Phathdai hail? gin. 

Chug chaq ldndé dhdadartdn, 

Té bhundé silkhen td. 

Andra miliydin Tihim win. 

Léhndd janyi bund. 

Dil mild Fudishtré 

Un léyd sank bani. 


Ram built Ramsar. 

The five Pandavs came there and rested, 
Jasmine, marred and kéird ” 
Filled that tank with their essence, 

A cow grazing 

Came to that pond. 

The Pindavs killed with arrows 

The spotted cow, 

They gathercd sticks, 

And began to roast it. 

dhim got the intestines, ; 
And made a sacred thread of them for himself, 
Jndishtar got the heart, 
He made a trumpet with it, 


% They and others call Moses Mihtar Masd ; midtar being a title of distinotion, although used mostly for the 


Obuhras. 
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Push miltya sf Nukaliyé Nukel got the tail, 
U's léyd chaur band. He mado a fan with it, 
Té khardivé léyd Sukhiév né, Sukhdev got the hoofs, - 


He made sandals of them. 

Té sir léyd Arjun né, Arjan took the head 

Un léyd mukat band. And made a crown for his head. 

Té pisht léyd Mai Nunté ne, Mother Kaunti got the hide, 

And made herself a shawl. 

And hashing the beef, 

Daropti began to covok it on the fire. 
Hath khundi té mondhé derahlk, In hand a stick, and on shoulder a blanket, 
Kriskn aayd tad d, Krishn came up suddenly. 

‘OA bhdt santé, barthes, : ‘QO faithful brethren, sitting there, 
Have you seen my spotted cow F | 
‘We do not at all know 

What your vow was like.’ 

-Its head was like a deer’s, 

Vhe hinder part like a red cow,’ 

All the things Krishn seized 


Pn léyé paue band, 


Un iéyd pichhabrd Gand 
Té kimia karké mas dé, 
Darépti chullé dithd charhd. 


Méri ditthi ge kath adn 
“sin nahin malin pda 
Text hatsi st 6h gine 

‘ dogd hiré hirn dd, 
Ohda pichhd kapli aan. 
Chrsan sdrifin Arishn ne, 
Tad léyda khad uthd, And tock away, 

Te sardy dittd sa Pandedn. - And he cursed the Paudaves. 


‘Teast Chihre fed pu. *Go, become Chubras. 
Tal eu milk: fu the WKaljug | owill associate with you 
fad beld savh sund, When you speak the truth.’ 


Auother Version. 


Ram belt Ramsar. 

The sive Pandavs carne there and rested, 
Vhe Pandaws were enjoying thetr rest, 
When a spotted cow came thither. 


idm Uaud Ramsar. 
Par7y Pande lath the a 
Péndo bath’ mir kar 
Ctthé @ aayi hale adn, 
Jazha kitd Pandeiin, Hoek handed were the Pandavy, 
Enhda phar Urge katte oan. Aud they setzed Che spotted cow. 
Jabal ard’ eas eh, Wisen they had seerbiecd the cows 
Unhan chhdndé le€ havd Pres dyyvided her, 


oy ry we ae ” a i's Yi gee x . « 
Andriin létyan Bhim an’, Vi got the intestines, 


ln léyd june baad, 
Té kkharanre ue Shdihe e, 


Saalowore them doe the Hindus saered thread. 
“hinkdev trod the bioots, 
ry paure Lbyr ha tt. Not store: thier fos sandals, 
Té sir lfyd Arpun ne, Artin uot the dread, ° 
Pn feyd mukal bard Arab put it on hie dead fora crown, 

Motier Kaunti got the hide, 


Té pasht Wyd Mal Nunti ne 
Vedi had ot dyed for a shawl, 


‘i re gachhaari hud rng. 
Pans ithe baith gaye, Wile the Pandaya wore sitting there, 


Sve Washan yaya nf & Sr. Iishic came up, 


O bhud butthé her 6 addy, WO trothers sitting there, O holy mea, 
Movi ditths jé kai ada iPave you seen my spotted cow F 
Asti nahin mili jlnds ‘We do not Know at all 

Véri kuisi si ch gai. What your cow was like,’ 

O's munhon holiyd : an Bh ne with bis month : 

(fis ditthd eds sun, ‘Jat him who saw her speak plainty. 


Aqgd hiré htrn dd, He: toreparts were those of a deer, 
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Ohdd pichhd kapli ga. 
Aisi atst hat st, 

Mért khapli katlé gdn.’ 
Khauf j4 kité Pandvdn, 

| Ryda aétyé jhiith sund. 
Chunké pish karé haddidn, 
Asin déiyé rds kart. 

(tid pish takdké 

Té laggé mangn did : 

‘ Hé Bhagwan, td rahm kar. 
Ts gan nin it uthd, 

Gah bhi hajir id gat. 
lnhan dittt turt vikha. 

Us jagah Bréhman Chihrd hé gaya 
Aur dittt 6h sazd. 


And her hinder parts were those of a red cow. 
She was like this, 

My spotted red cow. 

The Pandavs were frightened, 

Because they had lied. 

They covered the bones with the hide, 
Placing the bones in their order. 

They spread the hide on them, 

And began to pray : 

‘Oh God, have mercy. 

Raise this cow,’ 

The cow became alive. 

They showed her to him at once. 

In this place the Brahman became « Chuh rit 
By way of punishment. 


e 2. Legend of the Marriage of Balmik’s Daughter. 


Chal, sakhi, ham nahdin nihdté. 
Ghar abydyat sddh de. 
° Jhab mil, Ram jf. 
Brahme di déhi nin kushtn dhaua, 
Aéhrd KRumban nahaun jae, 
Jhab mil, Keidm 7%. 
Aggé Jastri héndn ché@id, 
Aitthon Brahimd rah puchhée. 
Shab mil, Rdm ji. 
‘Nikes dyad Brahinenda ? 
Téré kilear auné héé ?’ 
Jhab mil, Ram je. 
Deh méri wi keusht hat dhdayd, 
Ham Kumisit nahasi dé. 
shah mil, Riaim hs 
© Liar? qhart .ahdin téra, 
Tethon kila? pahunchéd jac ?' 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
‘Tisr? ghart nahdiin méra, 
Matar nin kehrid mard pahunehdd 2? 
Shad mil, Bum je. 
Bk jé taind maih chappart dessdn, 
Lérd ji leare té nahae jd 
Shah wil, Ram 72, 
Kéndn di bhannt hot cohappar: 
Vhnin Saslrr ché vikhde. 
Shab mel, Wein ji. 
Pahtli bibs gaye Lrakmd, 
Reté di mudh lé ae. 
Thabemil, Ram 4%. 
Dujys buht: gayd Brahma. 
Bhar ghugyda dé muth l dé, 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 


Come, friend, let us go bathe, 


The man of Giod has come to our house, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

A. Brahman's body became leprous. 

He had to go to bathe at the Kumb festival, 
Meet me quickly, O wy Lord, 

On his way Jastri fed a herd of swine. 

The Brihman asked the way. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘Why have you come, Brahman ? 

What brought you ?’ 
Meet me qnickly, O my Lord, 

‘My body is leprous, 

| have come for a bath at the Kumb festival.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘The right hour for bathing is the third. 

How will you reach the Ganges in time P’ 
Meet ane quickly, O my Jord. 

‘The third hour was the time. 

Con any man take me there in time ? 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘Iovill show you a pond, 

You can bathe there if you like.’ 
Meet ine quickly, O my Lord. 

The pond where the swine wallowed 

Was shown him by dastri. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

The Brahman dived once. 

He brought up a handfal of sand. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

The Brahman dived twice, 

Me broneht up a handfal of ghe''s, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lurd, 
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Tisri tubbi gayd Brahmé, 
Lélan dt muth ié dé. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Ldlan df mujh jab lét Brahmd, 
Har jikd darshan pété. 
Jhab mil, Rdm 73. 
Har ji kd darshan pay, 
Oh di kdyd dé pap jhéré @é. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
‘Banné a jd, Brahmand, 
Téré nahdun hé vartde? 
Jhab mil, Ram 76. 
Isé chappart Pdnds nahd gat, 
Jihré naw khand prithw dhé€é, 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Tsé chappari Gur N@nak nrhata, 
Jihvd Sikhda ad guré saddé. 
Jhab mil, Rain ji. 
¥si chappari Gorakh nihdtd, 
Jihrd Tillé lé dsan pas. 
Thab mil, Ham ji. 
Kthré bhagat di ti béti har? 
Vérd ki ch ndm dhardé ?° 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
‘Bala Balik di main bli han, 
Méré@ Jastri nam dhardé. 
Thab mil, Ram gi. 
Bdba Bélmik diye bétixé, 
Main nit dhdé kil pahunchden. 
Jhab intl, adm jr, 
Aggé Jastri té michhé Brahma. 
Doth Balik kil dé. 
Jhab mil, iam ji. 
Aggé Balmik di kakkhan di kults, 
Bartha dsan lee, 
Jhab mil, Rdm i. 
Baithd Gsan wtté yaks, 
Liam ndim japdaé. 
Shah mil, Ram ji. 


Har ji kd hazdr vnédm, 
Ladki ndm Kishan hed. 
Asha kd harder n@m. 
Patam nim Bishan hed, 


Aggé Balmik bhagqut hatthé 

Jake Brahmd sir naiwité 
Jhab mil, Rd y', 

© Tin kikar yd, Bruhn? ? 

Pers ktkar auné hie 2? 


Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 


The Brihman dived thrice. 
He bronght a handful of precious stones. 
Moet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the Brahman found the stones, 
He saw God face to face. 
Meet me guickly, O my Lord. 
He saw God face to face, 
And his sins foretven, he was clean, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Come out, Brahman, 
Your bath is finished.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Inu this pond the Pandava will bathe. 
Who will subdue nine parts of the carth. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
In this pond Gurti Nanak will bathe, 
Who will become leader of the Sikhs, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
In this pond Gorakh will bathe, 
Who will make his temple on Tillah. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘What holy person is your father ? 
What name has he giyen you’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Lam daughter of Bala Balmtk. 
He calls me Jastri.’ 
Meet mo qnickly, O my Lord, 
‘O daughter of Bala Balmik, 
Take me to him.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Jastri went on, and the Brahman followed ; 
They both came to Balnih. 
Meet me qnickly. O my Lord. . 
They came to Balmik’s hut, 
He was seated in contemplation,® 
Mect me quickly, O my Lord. 
When he sat down 
He took the name of God. 
Moet me quickly, OQ my Lard, 


Chorus, 


Har has a thousand names. 
Kishan has a lala. 

Kasho has a crore. 

Bishan has a pudam., 


Where the Saint Dalmik sat 
dhere the Brahman went and bowed to him. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. @ 
‘Why have you come, O Brihman? 
What is your business 2’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 
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‘ Nam Rabb dé th bétt dé chhad. 
Térd suft ddn ha dé.’ 
-dhad mil, Ram ji. 
_ * Kahnti bhuind, Brahmand?’ 
Ti kahnt janam gawéeé ? 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
‘Tustin Brahmé chaunké bahogé, 
Mért bétt nin ptchhé hatde.’ 
Jhab mil, Ram 97. 
Tért bt rasé pakdégi , 
Sdnnt sufl karké Lhuwie. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Kangni, hind, t¢ sddnk dndd. 
Bdlmik jag rachie. 
Thab mil, Rdm ji. 
Té chavdh keitidn dé dévté d gde. 
Othé partdi mangal gdé. 
* Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
Hirda, poridn, mangal gdean, 
Othe tdrédn mandal chhdé. 
e Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Jad tértdhn mandar chhd kar tii, 
Tab chdré Béd mangdé. 
Thab mil, Rim ji. 
Pahili lda jab Wt Brahmé, 
Dujyé qadam takde. 
Jhab mil, Rim ji. 
Trijt lin jad (é& Brahm, 
Chauthi phird pa. 
Thab mil, Rdm yi. 
Panjwih lda jad Wi Brahe, 
Chivin phérd pai. « 
Jhab mt], Rdm ji. 
Salvin lan gud léi Brahmé. 


® 

Har kd ndm dhiée. 

Jhab mil, dm ji. 
Satéh lavdh pirtdn. 
On béti dan kardi. 

Thab mil, Ram ji. 
‘Gab gidn dd math didn khdnd. 
Aggon th mérd U6 jae. 

Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
Jasiri délé jab phe Brahm, 
Utthon Péndér ghar tide. 

Thab mil, Ram jr. 
Huhta Vidvé, Puraid, Bhartd, 
Siddra, Dharastd ndm dhardeé. 


Jhab mil, Ram ji, 


s 1 


‘In the name of God give me your den ghter. 
She will be a great gift.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Why do you take a wrong step, Brahmana? 
Why do you lose your caste ? ' 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
* You will eat your food in sacred places. 
You will set my daughter aside.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Your daughter will cook our food, 
We-will not object to eat it.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
They brought hanqni and chind and sdédnk. 
Baluik made a feast. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
The gods of the four quarters came. 
Fairies sang songs of joy there. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Wars and fairies sang. 
the stars made a canopy there. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the stars made a canopy, 
Then they brought the four Vedas. 
Meet mo quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brahman went round the bride once. 
And a@ second tyme. 
Meot me quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brihman went round a third time. 
And a fourth time, 
Mect me quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brihman went round a fifth time. 
And a sixth time. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brahman went round the bride the seventh 
time. 
Praise the name of God. 
Mevi me quickly, O my Lord. 
He finished the seven rounds. 
Balmik gave his daughter, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘I take alms from all. 
Jn fnture I give this right to yon,’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the Brahman put her in a palanguin, 
We took her to home among the Paundriis. 
Mect me quickly, O my Lord. 
Fyrom her the Vedva, the Paraba, the Bhartd, 
The Siddra, and the Dharasta took their 
name ; 
Meet me quickly, O my Tord. 
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IX. — THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHUHRAR. 

- he Chuhris have oral traditions which thoy recite at their gatherings. If a Chahra 
wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some one who is in possession of them, 4, ¢. 
who can repeat them from memory. I heard, howover, that there was a book of the Chuhris: 
in Gujranwala istrict. but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had the idea that I would 
use it to their disadvantage. In tho village of Khardlian, in Sidlkot, 1 found a manu with 


n book, which rans as follows:-— 


1. Bala, the Priest of God. 


Bild pir dud, duniyd té pahild autde The first to como incarnate to the world#¢ 
Putr ada Brahmdé dé pro’ chdr. Was priestly Bala, Brahma’s sons were four. 
Mathe thé dharm dé wa jandu nl With printed mark upon their brows and 
Chugli chugedi gokhari he pei neardar, twined 

Kal its dé dnke kardé né arida About their breasts the sacrificial thread. 

Asth Brahman janane de gal ance tanida The cow while grazing im the meadow green 
Metd chit rakhneda dére tC haidh Bell dead : thereafter roand about the cow 
Rabhd, rddde bldiida th kiktin bantan Uhey stood and wrangled. ‘ Brahmans boyr: 
abe chitths biihard ghallad sab hil bayan are we, 


We wear the sacred thread, the Hindu garb. 
With cords aud fringes. Lord. unhappy we, 
Bewail Uiis mishap. The Lord despatched. 
A writuny bearmy full and accurate 


Ttthon gay seh munke hum karnd habuedta 
Tadd thr sutud tain paricda, 


Min shard challad apna ts nan hardin ark 


par, 
heaped ugg? Rabb do kite avy Phreetions. * You a compact made when henec 
7 x | ale : ss 
Nau he ghabad enter dé Ae thdn munkh darus You Went, but now grown proud you seck 
Rouhhd gta Lrahimanda mord pao dee Te shun your duty. Youu itcis that must 


Prepare tu east the cow away. “Twas | 
That killed the cow by lawful rite, it is 
Not therefore gow unclean. “Chen Jhaumpre 


Moacn yusdiya SUM Chdhe thay thet WL 

A gai de die dliuh Laabs masiand tagd 

Chabthe Mila Bild pur de phir Auta pleads 

Tralee than sultd beaten ch ate prey ed. 

Ci fava Hadid Wee tae eas. sCin thea that sendoet thy word reveal thyself, 

That boamay seo thee fave to face.  “Dwas thor 

Thai causedst me tu be’ by birth 

A Brahawan, Prova the seffoame dish wath 
teas: 

Par, aad drank. Ue Gad Abmighty called 

beside the cow a pereat assembly. Phen 

Within Qlie fan of toala. Priest af Gad, 

Was gdnced a writhing. Thou must cast away 

Phe cow n= the work as tine, | Who dares tu 


TES | 
. That thing onclean which To hava daly 
cloansed 7 , 
BA kradn puckamburdn ys chugnd “hat The prophets fecd on sheep, that feed on 
Re: gegevens nun ws di facna na deye weredr defi filed, 
Maranan finda ndsé ia den iéngé, Mussalndin But on the day of revarrcetion thon 
Wald purhewje pandcu Shalt sure Luve praia. saa Hala, * Hindus 
Me deilar nistard Lavénga merh Labbe vdea thon 
Pmt ner babishad gdmn de Bor Khweda Will shun we, Mussalmans refuse to. ref 
Atiah dhied Baléd, tert pdt humai Ihe barial service over me. How then 
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Apa kalm pakar lé, té hdgat té atdhi . 
Allah &khéd Bélid, tu hé siydna : 
Réz giydmat ni jdhé inhdn pachhétand, 
‘Hindi Mussaludna dé ném dd main daryd 
bandnd 
Par bihisht baitké sdmnd dikhlind 
Suvd nézé té stray dwegd magrén hit 
dé d thre 
Rém té Rahim kéda utthé chap chhup ié bahad 
Ummat téri lanuhké var bihishti jdnd 
Akhé méré lag jd, méra man far ndnd 
Jhaumpré aggé Rubb dé ék gal sundi 
Roz qiydmat dkhad jikri bhaizal pur suldt 
(pul sirdt) band 
Ox vélé ummat méri balhshuin gad suind tin 
"Chélé siftdn jorida, park ndm sundin. 
Rubh Khudja Khiar saddd phir opi cabdni, 


dicakh 


® 
Lad Miuadlé pakur li hath hadyag te kaui, 
Kdgas sda Ukhn déusvclé di nishdny, 
Jd hawmpré wiemal bolshshed lee hum hoya Gsani 
Khodia Khisr dhhit Shaumpréd, mera men 
firm, 
Téré Shahi ditn déugé main atin pds bahdn, 
‘JShalak laggigd chandéd did minh pani ldn. 
Shdhidn de Bhiahti gan dé th poked nishadn 
Na rece na ushtami na tur Makké jan 
» Chélé dasscen hhitké sdré baydn. 
Pir g@3 fe val turké Chuhra banké juhird, 
Pep ghd dé Rab jd khard janéu tikkiweld, 
Cs térdn dheote ld le asbah bhi sdrd, 
Ctthin baniyd Chubréidh dé asli rah nitydead 
Jhaumpard puchehd bhididn nin méré ndl karé 
tukra, 
A adda maint rildid jé sachehd dé6é tgrdr 
Bhidian phir Shaun ce nel lold takrite 
AMéhlat lammi hai nahin dihdré né chdr 


Wilt thou me purify, my Lord? Forgive” 
My people — give me Khwaja Ptr as pledge 
Of certain covenant.’ God said, ‘ Thy works, 
O Bala, rightcous are and pure. Thyself 
Must write with paper, ink and pen.’ God 
said, 
‘O Bala, understand : be wise and know 
That on the resurrection day their deeds 
Wili bring to those despairing grief, 
make 
Of Hindu and of Muslim faiths a seu, 
Beyond it I will make a heaven that they 
“hall see but enter not. Tho burning sun 
Will come within a spear and quarter's length, 
Tho dread alarms of hell will compass them, 
The worshippers of Ram, and of Rahiun. 
Will hide themselves in foar and dark despair. 
But thine will cross secure, in safety they 
Will enter heaven at last. Believe, obey 
My plain command.’ Then Jhaumpra quickly 


LT 


said, 
‘Allin the audieuce of Alraighty God, 
A covenant sure make now with me, that im 
The day of resurrection, when my people cross 
The narrow bridge that spans the mouth 
of hell, 
Thou wilt have mercy on them: only thus 
Will I consent to cast away tho cow.’ 
Disciples write his prayers and his fame, 
Sing forth his glory, loud proclaim his name. 
The Lord called Khwaja Kluzr to appear, 
He summoned him Himself, and then the Lord 
Took paper, ink and pen to write, and thege 
Are of that time distinct memorials. 
Great Jhaumpra had his people saved, a work 
For hin: both quick and easy. Khwaja cried, 
‘Oh Jhaumpra mine, give ear to me. With me 
Beside thom seated all your Shahis must 
Give alas. And as they drink tho sparkly 
water 
Un every face from out the cup there gleams 
The hght from immersed silver, this a sign 
Shall constant bo that Shahis enter heaven. 
For them there is no fasting ; not for them 
Are eighth day moons, or pilgrimages long 
To Mecea. Let disciples clearly tell 
The great prerogatives and freedom they 
Enjoy. The priest approached the cow ; before 
The universal world he stood confessed 
A Chuhre ; yes, a priest beside the cow, 
Adorned with sacred cord, and on his brow 
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Tada 88 g&d eut let chaunkéca bdhir bdhir 
Jhaumpré g&é sultédi dihdré hié char 
Badidhi rasdt jéundéd chaunké andar edr. 


Bhéidn ni puchhd@ magn aioe keedon raldud de 
nal, 

Jug chauthé ni raldrdage dddd sachchd gaul 
garar 

Us géshd ghat kamdadd paggda iida utdrs . 

Phir Jhaumpré g@é sulky hé badthd pachhedr 

Aggin rat guzri jhagardédn 
Ndlal Das 

ARNE na us gd Lhd UY na hitt g@o grits 

Niker tuseda nakher chaddi phir aadi iit 

Jé na lity hath bi qoshé ghat kamdn dé ute 
apat. 

Oh bible ta gehe kha, tera nihen prada snnts 
san vasd 

(russia Halak Das vin charhiyd andi 

Kédluk Das q@6 dé kesl pahutée ja 

Ned git dé (the tavdd tadtir 

Ox vir cheldyd gto dl plar rich sary 

Sitthé takbir Chuhrldn dé pakilu dende ne cher 

Tarhhe ef hhG Rabb Ge varti taydye, 

Pichhé B@lak Das de Sitlewaute adr, 

Ohei’ maid pound ake gharth ammirds 

Fon sun den iter binghdi kara? udder 

Kare bachdrd dil nal duntya ajab si haha 

Daa Bilefe jake nit heart’ brehard 


seakke Lhatye 
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The consecrating mark, he stood and doffed. 

His waist cloth, and his caste marks all, 

Hence rose the Chuhra sect and worship, one 

And separate. For Jhaumpré thus addressed 

His brethren, ‘ When will you, now tell me 
true, 

Restore me to my place and dignity P 

Now promise me.” They promised him that 
they 

Would in four days, and only four, restore 

Him to his place among them. So he threw 

The cow beyond the sacred precincts far. 

The cow was cast away, four days had flown, 

When Jhaumpra’s brethren dined within the 
bound 

That marked the sacred hearth. ‘Your promise 
now.’ 

Cried Jhaumprf, ‘troe fulfil. 
‘No’ 

Said they, ‘Four ages must clapse before 

We can admit thee. 


Admit me! 


Then, our sacred word « 

We pledge, thou mayest return.’ In sudden 
wrath 

With stroke of bow he knocked their turbans 
off. 

Then Jhaumpra, all becanse he threw the cow 

Away, sat excommunicate, the honse 

Deharred. Night passed in wrangling. Balak 
Las, 

His nephew, said, ‘ He did not eat the cow, 

Not even a morse): why thas have ye cast 

Yonr brother out 7 He dvd not tonch the eow, 

"Twas with his bow he threw the cow away.’ 

They said, ‘Qo thon and eat the cow thyself, 

We trust not thee nor him—we seorn rou 
botu. ° : 

Then Raélak Das grew angry : in his rage 

He statked towards the cow, and stood to 
perce 

The cavcase of the brute. aud go finee then 

The Chuhras keep the appointed way, to make 

A certaiu cut apon the dead, aud use 

Then 

Went Kalak Das and found his gentle wife, 

His Silavanti wondering, 

Was near with child. 
days 

Went by and still no nearer came to her . 

Deliverance. In wondering thought she said, 

‘The world is strange as spring time.’ So 
she went 


The formula by God appointed, 


Her time 
She wondered why the 
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Méré mahé kullé langh gaé mahiné héé né bdran 
Tuhanna sart khabar hat kull pét bhanddrén 
Maind dass. ehélké sartdn anwdran 
. Deiia ralké vs ni gallin si layd 
Athrd chand nthdtién tain’ patd nahin aya ? 
Pt téré vich dard nahin taint dukh nahin dyd ? 
Raut héké bahéngt jad bdladk: jdyd, 
Jan oh bahindi palang té jad rain vihant 
Rabh, méré pct vich ki Bhél rabbdni. 
Mainé hit khabar nahin mun ql aniydn 
Laing khabardn, Qédird, phir taéa janin 
Kart vakhétda dil ndl, duntya dbaj st méld, 
Tad bhanddrén ki péyd phir Alf Chéla, 
Din manné mdta@ méré guré dd ida hath nehin 
dind eld. 
Tan mdn putr da héiwégd phir jald hi mela. 
pihrd térd gurit hat, bachchd mamnin Akh sundin 
Mark pallé kharch pdké tur pardn sabhitin 
Attthé dhad pind hat, ranndd kéhri thiia 
Main bhalké tur pavdagi patké lamri rdhin 
Akhé Shaumprd mérd guré hai, mdtd kéi nal 
imdn 


Das autdr us dind duniyd té shan, 

Dassé autdr ussé dé uggé, marn gapndn ndm 

Chuhrt. Kadlak Das did majab hai tamdm. 

Jihrd Shahi kulma purkigd Mohammad dd oh 
bdimén. 

Jihreé purhngé Bdbd Nénak dd bh thi nahin 
parwan. 

Jihré parhengé Balé pir dé dargdhé pawédn. 

Chélé siftda juridin sab khél baydn. 

Man chélé nal jhagardi, Bachcha kéhrd qurt 
hai sungé. 

Ajkar daniyd té uss diind 63 kéhrt rangi ? 

Sach hévé tda man lévdn gaul hard kardngi. 

Chélé siftdn jortdn bah rang ba rangi, 

Chéld dassé mda nin, phir das autdr 
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To seek the midwives. Thus she used to BLY, 
‘My time is fully come, the twelfth month 

hows! 
Is past. 

womb 
With all its states yon know : come tell me then 
The truth.’ The midwives juet to please her 


These things you understand : the 


told 

Ger stories. ‘Tell us now, they said, ‘ what 
month 

You’ bathed. You have forgotten quite, Well 
then 


Have you no paius: no pangs have you? No? 
Then 

Be comforted, you will be happy when 

You bear ason,’ She sat in thought all night 

Upon her cot. She said, ‘O Lord, within 
my womb 

What wonder is ? All ignorant am T, 

A woman knowing nothing. Only Thou 

Almighty God knowest all. I trust in Thee 

AJ} in her heart she said, ‘The world is 
strange.’ 

Then Alf Chela spake within the womb. 

‘Oh mother mine, be follower of my guide, 

Disciple of my teacher be, lose not 

This happy time, for if ’tis lost to you, 

In vain is consequent repeutance. See, 

On your belief depends our meeting.’ ‘Son,’ 

She said, ‘who is your teacher ? I'll prepare 

And haste me at the dawn to scek him. 

His village name. Where dwells her At the 
dawn 

I'll go, and find him thongh the way be long.’ 

‘My guide and teacher Jhaumprd is,’ said he, 

‘ Believe tlis, mother. Ten times told he will 

Become incarnate, bringing glory tu the world 

In all the ten. His name I will proclaim. 

The faith of Kalak Das, the Chuhra, is 

A perfect faith. If any Shahi read 

Muhammad’s creed, an unbeliever he 

Is branded; and if Biba Na:ak’s, he 

Shall be rejected ; all that do profess 

The creed of Bald straight to heaven shall go. 

Disciples have compiled his praises.’ Still 

The mother reasons with the Chela, ‘ Child, 

What gnide will be our helper, how will he 

Become incarnate ? In what form appear ? 

If this be true, 1 will believe, and make 

A firm profession.’ So disciples wrote 

His divers praises. Chela now recounts 


ey 
en oaiininaemanat 


Fees 


6) Cf. the note at p. 352, Vol. XXXV., 1906, supra. 
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Kam vékhin Rabb dé, mdtd, Allah dé bé shumdr The in¢arnations ten. ‘O mother mine, 





Pahild autdr dvigd phir nl ri nal Behold God's works innumerable are. 

Rabb Babd Adam sajjiyd Amma Harva bi ndt The first incarnate comes, and with him God 
Na camin damitn si, hat si jal pani Makes father Adam, and our mother Eve. 
Na és vélé sirishté sdu na dargith rabbani There was no earth, no sky, but only then 
Na tadén Baba Adam si, na Hawwd scani. A pool of water. Angels were there none, 
Té sifat hat Awwalin, di chélé suadni Nor heaven’s court, nor father Adam, nor 

Th traé dévté Rabb ¢ dp bunde. A lady Eve. This is the story trae 


Of the Original. Disciple read. 
2. The One True God. 


Trédn déutédn nih Rabb shabd sikhde Repeat. The Lord Himself these three saints 
Apé apné din dé kalmé parhée. made. 

Faktti parhi AUah ila, Ishar wah guri Pandhé, He tanght them songs, He pave thus each 
Kalma chi ck dd Bald pir sund, a creed. 

Siftin chélé jorvan parh ndm sundé, So Fakti said, ‘Allah la,’ and Ishwar said, 
Didtédh kalma parhdcda jug gure chhatti. ‘Wah Guru save’! only Bala priest believed 
Na tadin sn majlistin Khuda di sathin In one true God, and worshipped him, These 
Na és vélé 16 si, na diva batt. Songs 

1 sahdsan baidyd batthké Rabb ¢ ayn’ Disciples have compiled. They sing his name. 

hathin Por six and thirty aves long the creeds 

Ishor Fagti dérté ni Allah Ta’ala gal ih dkh@ These three divinities repeated. Then 

Ik triyd dévtd bandyd tuhaddé s@thi There were no great assemblages with God. 
Dharti és bandké gal thé jé béyi There was no light, no lamp, no wick ; God sat 
Othé howé shoala vikeh@a choldki And made with Lbs own hands His throne. 
Fagti t? Ishar hit Allah dé ani He said 


Oh kéhrd triyd dévtd hi bandyd saddd hani. To Fagta, Ishwa, holy ones, ‘I've made 
Chhatti jug kiti eh bhagati tere nimi parhig A third divinity, associate 


bint With you. The carth a god Tmake; that done 
Tainin khabardn, Qadir, tuch hath jini Aly work ig dane. Let there be light in it.’ 
Allah léké dévicdn min Bald pir kel jain Re said, ‘The wonder 1 would see. But up 
Bald pir uthket chhai sdda buldé Spake Fagta, Ishwar, * Who is this whom thou 
Allah midn di; Khair B&lé pir sunidti A third divinity associate 
With us hast made? Has he, repeating hymns 
For ages six and thirty worshipped thee ? 
All things are known to thee, Whnighty One.’ 
fiod brought the gods, the three, to Bala prest 
Who rose, and six times worshipped. * Peace: 
to thee, 
Oo manof God.’ Thissaid the Lord. ‘Peace be’ 
eTrat déwté Rabh ni kit? hatthé, Said Bali priest, ‘to allthe world.” So brought 
Dharti désw bundké hull dlam vassé. The Lord these three together. So a god 
Ambar khib tikdund na sengal rassé The earth He made, a habitation fit 
Tiéré nay vich launé nir tlah. vasec, For ull His creatures. Lo, the aky He hong 
Chuthi chutki khdk di Rabb hath phara Without ropes and chains; the stara were 
Mihammad té Baba Nénak dota hethin vagé placed 
Pani gahré hi qayd nishdni na ai, Like jewels in the sky, that God's bright light 
Na 6s vélé Granth sf na Quritn kitéh band. Might dwell within them. Thon a pinch of 
Kam dékhé Rath ac, vdri Bilé pir dé di dust = 
Gallan karddé gal dé nié{ Bdlé pir dd nar. The Lord put in Muhammad’s hand, and then 
Chhatti jug kitt bhagat, tu gdvah hat jarir. in Babi Nanak's, bat they throw it down, 


Ohé mainin das di khda 76 bhagat? vich pryd And muddy made tho water : thus no sign 
gusir. Appeared. There was uo Granth nor yet Qordn, 
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Madd méri dund Khwdja hajtir. . 

Tad pani té gam gayd phir séhnd bir ‘\ 
Bale pir kh@ chhinkiyd dhart? bharpir 

Lad Lald pir gayd dargdhé gadir. 

Chélé asftdn gortdh nahin koi qustr. 

Kdlak Das gdé kharé, hé batthd dilgir 

Thsé mdi dd chungiyd si bah gidé nir, 

Duntyd té héé ne baré baré amir cé Jager. 


e va ne . ‘4 - 
Rest nahin vel vandiyd harman dé shir 
Allah Adiak Das niin phir dé diléri, 
Jiuniyd dvd gaunhat, rdval dé phéri, 


a 


Agyé paindd kathin hai chalnd rdt hanéri, 

“immat teri bakhshdngd gal man léin td mér?. 

Kdlak Dds akhé Rabb nun, mér€ ki sarband. 

Vasdédn gharda cichon mikaldt pheér khatr té 
khvrand, 

Mérd haunt adn ligid, matin ho taithd arband. 

Kdlak Dds gallda letein Rabb ndl laké mas- 
lered, 

Tui karin Allah d@ ném, téra sir mukh laggé. 

Aiven véekh na bhulnd kil rauzé baggé 

Vird bul: mitti dd maniy’, dargah de agg. 

SAthrd manne sidg n®&, har shakhé phal laggé. 

Ndlak Dds raje hoké, laggd jag richan, 

Sard mah sé(nd kals dd dan. 

Hird, lal, gawdhir 6h: kéi na ant baydn. 

Chabbé lagg’ chandié na kinds? té shan 

Kdlak Dds kita ddn té lagqad schnd thdn 

Alife CAClE nan phir imadm bandn 


Alife dud dhhi go Rabb dad yarman, 
e 


s 
Chélé siftan gorda sab khil baydn 
Alafé hit? dil nal dw 6 kahdni. 











But, see, comes Balé’s turn. Twas Bala’s soul 

Addressed the water. ‘Ages thirty-six 

I worshipped God. You are my witness. Speak, 

Was there a time when I lacked faithfulness ? 

Come help me now, O Khwaja,’ Sudden then 

The pinch of dust all in the water clear 

Took shape —- the water surface clothed itself 
in green, 

Yes, Lala, priest, cast forth the pinch of cusi. 

And lo! the earth appeared. So Bala, priest, 

Was high exalted in the court of heaven. 

Disciples wrote these storics true. Now turn 

To Kalak Dis, who ate the cow. He sat 

Apart in sadness. ‘I have sucked the breast 

Of her who was tueir mother dear and mine. 

Iler bosom was my rest as theirs. Many rich 

And many poor have been, but never one 

Has borne the consequences of the deeds 

That others wrought.” But God thus comforts | 
him, 

‘The world is fleeting: like a fortune told 

It comes and goes. The way to heaven 
rough, 

And in the darkling night you travel. Still 

Thy followers I will save — my word is sure.’ 

Then Kilak Das addressed the Lord, ‘ Alas! 

Provision now for me there’s none. A man 

Cast out am I. From me none alms will take, 

Kor only they give alms who honses own.’ 

Such speech had Kalak Dias with God. ‘Con- 
fess 

The Lord, e’en to the sacrifice of life. 

Be not deceived — the white-washed tomb is 
vain 

While thy hands fall of dust adored will be 

Within the court of heaven. The rightcons 
man 

Is like a tree whose every branch bears fruit.’ 

So Kalak Das in gladness offered gifts, 

Of gold he gave a maund and one-fourth more 

To top the flag, and diamonds rare so bright 

With rubies red, and jewcls rich in tale 

Innumerable. Tassels hung in state 

Adown the flag, embroidered rich with gold. 

So rich a gift gave Kalak Dis, wherewith 

He beautified the place of prayer. The priest 

Was Alif Chela. Alf prayed the praver 

Appointed thus by God. Disciples sang 

These songs, compiling them in full. 
prayer, 

The story, Alif heartily recites. 


The 


(To be continyed.) 
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MISGELLANE. A. 


LACHCHHAN RAJAON KE: OB, THE SIGNS OF ROYALTY IN RaJAS. 


I. 


Hukm agiydon ko khat mén likhé; 
JamAband! sdjh fargq sé rakkhé. 

Nigah-dost danrah karé, bar bar, 
Siffat s@ bole, nf ho gul ba khér, 


II. 


Hans, sarap, bugh, min, mor atti gidn bhantji. 
Juyal kfég. Gun dharé ten gun bane lije, 


Giré paré ho pédwiké, ték dijé boh bistéir 
sinchari, 


Jtné lachchhan ra) ké, tab pag gaddi pab dbaré. 


IS THE CULT OF MIAN BIBI PHALLIC ? 


THe article (ante, Vol. XXXIV. p, 125) on the 
cult of Mian Bibi, which flourishes in the 


Hoshiarpur District of the Panjat, is not casily 
explained. In his Settlement Report on the 
District Mr. Coldatream says that the iinage of 
the Mian is nude,’ but in the only two charma which 
I have been able to secure from Hoshi&rpur the 
Mifn and his two wives are all represented as 
fully clothed. In charm No, 1 the Mién certai|!y | 
wears a turban and appears to be fully clothed. 
He is squatting on a couch and smoking his | 
hugqa. The wife onthe right seems to be holding 
afan. This charm is rudely stamped on a thin 
piece of silver and is considerably worn, so that 
it is difficult to conjecture what the objects above 
und near the heads of the figures are intended 
tu be. Below and on the left is conventional 
ornamentation, 


— 
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A Raj& should issue his instructions in writing, 
and must exercise full control over his finances, 


He should carefully inspeet his kingdora 
throughout, never treat his subordinates 


harshly, and try to live on amicable torme 
with them, 


A king should Jearn from the swan, heron, 
paddy-bird, fish, peacock and vulture. He 
should also learn love and unity from pairs of 
crows, 


' 


Those who have fallen into misfortune must 
be comforted, while the oppressors should be 
punished, 


Only when these qualities are attained by the 
king, should he ascend the throne, 


H. A. Rose. 


Charm No. 21s of a more recent type — or ir 
at Jeast newer and stamped from a better die. 
The Mian ts standing up, smoking a hugga, and 
Wearing apparently a cap. Both his wiver are 
faunpiny him, 


That the cult is in its origin a phallic one 
Thace inyself no doubt, but a perusal of the songs 
porihed in the article above referred to may not « 
leave that impression on every reader's mind, and 
ibis iinpossible to be certain ay the songs cannot 
be said to really prove anything. J have failed ti 
trace any precise parallel to theeult in d’Alviella's 
Migration of Symbols, in Mr. Rendell Harris’ 
Cult of the Heavenly Trius, or in Dulaure's Des 
Divinitées Genératrices. ; 


H. A. Rose, 
Moth Auyual, 1906, 
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1 “Among the lower class of Musalmans, such as GOjare, and perhaps among the women of the villages generally 
Ci . 


the worship or propitiation of Mian Bib? is common. 


| | The Mtin Bibi, the old man and his itwo} wives, is 
represented on silver charts worn on the person, aga nuae mule figure attended by two females, one 


waving 


u fan (chaurl) over him, the other filling bis tobacco pipe (hugqa).” See oxtract in North Indian Notes and Queries, 


Indian Antiquary, 
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Charms showing Mian Bibi with attendants, 
worn by devotees. 


VW. GRIGGS 


H. A. ROSE,CS. 
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HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS, 


NY H. A. BOSE. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXV. p. 252. } 


III. — The Twenty-two Tikds of Jung’ (Keénthal), near Simla. 


HE State of Kednthal ie one of the Simla Hill States in the Pafijab, and its capital, Junga, 
so called after the god of that name, lies oniy a few miles from Simla itself. Besides the 

main territory of the State, Keduthal is over-lord of five fendatory States, wz., Kdti, Thedg, 
Madhan, Gand and Ratésh. LExcinding these States, it comprises sia detached tracts, which 
are divided into eighteen pargands, thus:— 

I, — Sonthern tract, comprising ten pargande :-~ (1) Fagi, (2) Khalashi, (8) Tir. Mahbasi, 
(4) Dharéch, in Fagd tahsil ; (5) Ratésh, (6) Karéli, (7) Jai, (8) Parali, (9) Jhajot, (10) Kalaaj 
in Junga tahsil, 

II]. -— Northern tract, which includes four pargands* —‘i1) Shilf, (12) Matiana, 
(13) Rajana, (14)? Matiéna, in Faigd tahsil. 

IIT, — Pargand Rawin, and IV. — Pargand Pinnar, forming Rawin tahsil. 


V. — Parvand Rampar, and VI. — Pargand Wakna, in Junga tahsil. 


The three tahsils are modern Revenue div‘sions, bunt the 22 pargands are ancient and 
“correspond in number to the 22 tik4s, which are described below. It does not appear, 
however, that each pargand has its fkd and the number may be a mere coincidence. The 
fondness for the Nos. /2, 22, 32, 42,52, &e., in the Paijab, and, indeed, throughout India, 
is well-known, and goes back at Icast to Buddhist times. 


The Simla Hill States form a network of fendal states with dependent feudatories 
subordinate to them and the jurisdictions of the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the 
politica] condit‘ons, forming a complex network of cults, some superior, some subordinate. 
To complete the political analogy, the godlings often have their wagirs or chief ministers and 
other otticials. Perhaps the best illustration of this quast-political organisation of the hill cults 
is afforded by the following account of the 22 tikas of Jungé. At its head stands Jungé’s new 
cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family god of the Raja of Keénthal. That 
function is fulfilled by fhe Dévi Tara. 


The Cult of Junga,” 


Logend. — The Raja of Kotlthr had two sons, who dwolt in Nadaun. On the accession 
‘of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, and the younce+ was expelled the State. With a few 
eompanions he set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they sought 
a suitable site for a residence, and fuund a level place at Thagwa in the Koti State. Next morning 
the Mtin, or ‘prinse,” set out ina palanquin, but when they reached Sanjaulf, his companions 
found he hal disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a déotd, returned to Thagwa, where 
they sought lim in vain. They then took service with the people of that part. One night a man 
went out to watch his crop and, resting beneath a kémi tree, hoard a terrible voice from it say, * lest 
I fall down! ’’ Panic-stricken he fled home, but another man volunteered to investigate the business and 
next night placed a piece of silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner, 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ‘‘ come down,” whereupon tlie tree split in half and ont of it a 
beautiful Tmage fell on to the silk cloth, This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 


‘26 An account OF Us will be found in Appendix I., attached to this paper. 
25 (Vhoefamly likoness of the legends connected with these hill deities of the extreme North of India to those 


connected with tho “ devils” of the Tulnvas on the West Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by 
the student. See Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, ante, Vols. XXIII,—XXVI_, 18041897. Ep.) 
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storey, but it always came down to the lower onc, so he seul for the astrologers, who told him the 
image was that of a déotd who required a temple to live jy Then the people began to worship the 
image and appointed a chéld, through whom the god said “ie would select a place for his temple. So he 
was taken round the country, and whon the news reached the companions of the Nadaun prince ner 
joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, Bojiri, Thond, and Kath in 
succession, and indeed in every village he visited, until he reached Nadaun, where the Raja, his 
brother, refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family god of his own nameli 
“.Jipar. Jungaé, the new god, said he would settle matters with Jiptr, and while the discussion was 
going on, he destroyed Jipar’s temple and all its imayes by lightuing, whereupon the Raja made 
Jiingaé his own deity and placed htm in a house in-his darddr. 


Jiptiy is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his old temples being used as temples of Jungé 
whois worshipped in them. Nothing is known of Jipar, except that he came in with the ruling 
family of Kednthal.-® Lo appears .to have been only a jathér@ or ancestor. Junga has another 
temple at Pojarli, near Junga, to which he is taken when ajdgis to be celebrated; or when an 
heir-apparent, ‘tika,’ is bern to the Raja, on which occasion a j@gré@ is performed. On ilit occasions 
the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in’ this temple, The ritual is that observed in 
a Shiwala and no. sacrifice is offered. There aro 22 tikas or ‘‘sons” of Jung&. None of 
these ean celebrate a jdy or observe a festival without permission from the Jungaé temple, and sach 
permission is not given anless al] the dues of Jaugé’s temple are paid, Thus Junga& is regarded 
as the real god and the others are his children, 


The fullowing are the 22 tikas of Junga :— 


1. Walaur. | 12.0 Kuleht. 

2. Manni. 138.0 Dhanin. 

3. Kancti. | 14. Dam. 
Déo Chand. | 15, Raita. 

h,  Shancti. 16. Chianand. 


6, Mahanpha. le. Claun, 

7 ak | YS. Biya. 

8, Khatéshwar. | 100 Wachee Deo, 
GQ Chadéi. | “0, Bal Deo. 
10. Shané: and Jaa | 21.0 Rawal Deo, 


11. Dheord, 22. awalieDeo. 


1. The Cult of Kalaur, 


Legend, — A Brahman once fled from Nultt and seitied in Dawan, a village in pargand 
Ratesh, There he ineurred the enmity ofa Nanct woman, who put poison in his food, The Braun 
detected the poison, but went toa spot called Bangé Pani, where there is water, in Dérau janaal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill bim she would do it sooner or Jater, 
andso died, invoking curses on the marderess, His body disappeared. In the Garhal-ki-Dhar plain 
was a bakhal plant. One day a Brahman of Garaway observed that all the cowstused to go to the 
plant and water it with their milk. s0 lie vot a spade and dug up the bush, He found ander it 
a beautiful image (which still bears the mark of lus spade) and took it home. When he told the 
people what had happened, they built a temple fur the lol, and made the Brahman its pujdst, Put 
the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the Bralonan, who had died of the poisoned food, 
began to inflict disease upon the Kanéts of the place, so that several famihes perished. Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect them from the image. Two 
Kanéts of the pargand, Dheti and Chandi, were famed for their courage and strength, and so they 
wire sent to Lawi and Palwi, two villages in Sirmtr State, disynised as fagirs, and, thence they 


tar aR rite aor Ue hse Sa oe FMR TIN eC UE ENS enna es SUR me mA 
4% Nevertheless Jung&é is not the family god of the [ajis of beouthal A somewhat similar legend will be 
found in Apperidix IT, of this paper, 
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stole an dfh-bhijdwdli, ‘eight-handed,’ image of Dévi, which they brought to Dhawar in Ratésh. 
The people, met them with music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to Walin, 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalaur, The plague algo ceased. The people 
of one village, Zhardj, however, still affect Kalaur, 


a . 2, The Cult of Manfni. 
Mantnti is Mahidéo, and is so called because his first temple was on the hill of Manin. 


Legend, — A Brahman of Parili, in the Jamrét pargand of the Patiala hill territory, a prujart 
of Dévt Dhar, and others, went te buy salt in Mandi, and on their way back, halted for the night in 
Mahtn Niig’s temple at Mahtinin the Sukét State. The Brahman and the pejdri, with some of te 
company Who wore of ood caste, slept in the temple, the rest sleeping outside, The pa@jd:i waga ch élu 
of the god Dharto, at that time a famous déoéé, revered throughout the northern part. of the Kcénthat 
State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled on the baggage of the Brabman and the 
puja@ri, and could not be driven off. When the party reached Munda, where the temple of Hanimian 
now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on a ddn tree, Tere, too, the pujdr? fainted and 
was with diffculty taken home, The astrologers of the pargand decided shat a god bad come froin 
Sukét and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated with a residence the 
peldri would not recover, Meanwhile the pujdri beeame possessed by the god and began to nod his 
head and declare that those present must revere him (the god), or he would cause trouble. They 
replied that if ue could overcome the god Dharto, they would not hesitate toabandon that god, thongh 
‘they had revered him for generations. Upon this ‘a bolt from the blue’ fell upon Dharto’s temple 
and destroyed it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank inacave, The pujdri 
then led the people to Muna, where the bees had settled and directed them to build a temple at the 
place where they found ants. Ants were duly found in a square place on Manin hill, and a temple 
built in due conrse ; but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank flew off and settled in 
Parali. Upon this the puidri said the temple must be built there, as the god had eome with 
a Brahman of that place, and so a second temple was built and the image placed in it. That at 
Maniin was ciso subsequently ecmpleted, and a third was erected at Koti Dhar. The cult also 
spread to Nala, in Patiala territory, and to Bhajjt State, and temples were erected there. The 
Brahmans of Parali were appointed Bhojkis and the puydris of Koti Dhar pajdris of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dharto remained in the tank inte which it had fallen, It is said that a 
man used to cook a rét (a large loaf) and throw it into the water as an offering, requesting the god 
to lend him utensils, which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. Bui one day the man borrowed 
40 and only returned 35 plates, and since then the yod has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the 
egod’s image i8 another, that of a d’r or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at Parali in a cave 
which was a water-mill, aid if anyone visited the mill alone at night he used to become possessed hv 
the dir, and, unless promptly attended to, lose his life. But onee the pujdirt of Mantini went to the 
mil], and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the é¢r to possess him. In fact, be captured 
the dir, and baving jaid him flat on the grind-stone sat on him, Upon this. the dir promised to 
obey him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the pujdrd asked him to eome to the temple, 
promising to worship him there if be ceased to moiest people. The dir agreed and has ‘how 
a separate place in the temple of Manun’, whose wazir he has become, 


3. The Cult of Kanéti. 


Logond, — Afier the war of the Mdhabhdrata, when the Pandavas had retired to the Badri 
Nath hills to worship, they erected several temples and placed images in them, Amongst othors 
they established Kane?) ina temple at Kwara, on the borders of Garhwaél and Bashahr, and there are 
around this temple five viilages, which are still known after the Pandavas. Dédra and Kwara are two 
of these. The peopiv of the former wanted to have a temple of the'r own, but those of Kwara objected 
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and so enmity arose between them. The Dédra people then stole an image from the Kw&ra temple, 
but it disappeared and was found again in a pool in a cave... It then spoke by the mouth of its ché/a 
and declared that it would not live at Dédra and that the people must quit that place and accompany 
it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanéta, Kélis and Taris, left Dodra and reached Dagon, in Kedn thal. 
State, where was the temple of Jipur, the god of the Raja’s family. This temple the new god 
destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his residence. The men who had accompanied the 
god settled in this region and the cult uf Kanétt prospered. Atcha, a Brahman, was then wasir of 
\ Keénthal, and he made a vow that it his progeny increased, he would cease to worship Jipir and 
affect Kanétt. His descendants soon numbered 1,500 houses. Similarly, the Bhalér tribe made 
a vow to Kanéti, that if their repute for courage increased, thoy would desert Jipar. 


4. The Cult of Déo Chand. 


Legend, — Déo Chand, the ancestor of the Khanégd sept of the Kanéts, was wacir of 
Kednthal and once wished to celebrate a jag, so he fixed on an auspicious day and asked for the loan 
of Jung's image. This the pujdris refused him, although they accepted his first invitation, and 
asked him to fix another day. Déo Chand could not do this or induce the pujdris to lend him the 
image, 80 he got a blacksmith to make a new one, and celebrated the jag, placing the imago, which 
he nawed Déo Chand after himself, in a new temple. He proclaimed Déo Chand subordinate to 
Janga, Lut io all other respects the temple is under separate management. 


5. The Cult of Shanéti. 


There are two groups of Kanéts, the Paindt or Paindi and the Shainti. Owing to some 
dispute with the pujdris, the Shaintis made a separate god for themselves and called him Shandti. 


6. The Cult of Mahanpha. 

The Chibhar Kanéts of Jati) purgand borrowed an image of Jung and established a separate 
temple, 

7. Tho Cult of Tird. 

Legend, — Tiriis the god of the Jatik people, who are a sept of the Brahmans. A Tira 
Brahman went to petition the Raja and was harshly treated, so be ent off his own head, whereupon his 
headless body danced for a time. The Brahwans then made an image of Tird and he is now 
worshipped as the jathéra wf the datks. 


8. Tho Cult of Khatéshwar. 


The Brihmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of Jungé and built a seperate temple for it 
at «% place called Kou, whence the god’s name, 
9. The Cult of Chadei. 
The Nawiwan sept of the Kanéts brought this god from pargand Ratésh and built his 
temple at Charél, whence the god’s name. 
10, The Cuit of Shanéi and Jan. : 


* JungA on his birth made « tour throngh the Keénthal termtory, and, having visited Shaint 
and Jad villages, ordered temples tc be bnilt in each of them. Shauéi ig subordinate to Jungé, 
and Jau to Shandi. Both these temples are in the village of Kéti. 


WW. Tho Cult of Dhara. 


A very ancient god of the Jai pargand of Kefnthal, AJ) the eaminddrs, who affected 
Dhuru, died childless. The temple is financed by the Rajas and the rod is subordinate to ounas 


12. Tho Cult of Kalthi. 
The Chibhar sept of the Kanéts affect this god. His templo ts at a place called Kawalath, 
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18. The Cult of Dhantin. 
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Legend’ — Tho image of this god came, borne on the wind, from Nidaun after Junga’s 
‘arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako and thence flow to Nédg, where it hid under 
a rice-plaut ina paddy-field. When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then 
turned their cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from undory’ 
which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk, When the people found their cows had rifh 
dry, they suspected the cowherdess of huving milked them, and set a man to watch her. He 
saw what occurred, and the woman then, enraged ‘vith the plant, endeavoured to dig it up, but 
found two beantiful images, (they soth still bear the marks of her sickle). The larger of these 
two is considered the Raja and is called Dhandn (? from Dhiind, rice), and the smaller is deemed 
the wazir and is called Wano (moaning ‘“‘tyrant” ia the Pahari dialect). This was the image 
which assumed a serpent’s shape and druined the cows. Two temples were erected to these 
images, but they began to oppress the people and compelled them io sacrifice a man every 
day, so the people of the pargand arranged for each family to supply its victim in turn, At 
last, weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman of the Bharobo sept, who induced 
the pod to content himself with a human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once 
a year, then with a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
_tkddshis of Hir and Khitik sudi. The Brihmau's descendants are still pujdris of the temple 
and pardhits of the village, and they held Bhiyfr free of revenue until Raja Chandr Sain 
resumed the grant. They now hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 


14. The Cult of Dim. 


Dim has & temple in Katian, a village of Phagu ¢ahsil, and goes on tour every five or ten 
years throngh Keonthal, Kuthir, Mahlog, Bashahir, Kot Khai, Jubbal, Khanar, Baghal, Kot! 
and other States. In Sambat 1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tuawars, many 
of whom, after their defeat by the Chauhans, fled to these hills, where thoy still affect the cult 
of Diim. He is belicved to possess miraculous powers and owns much gold and silver. He 
becamo subordinate to Jungi, as the god of the Stato. 

15. Raéihé. 


This god has a temple in pargana Parali. 
: 16, Chananna, 
He is th deity of the Dol Brahmans. 
17. Géun. 
The image is that of Janga, who was established by the Rawal people. 
; 18. Bijo. 


Biji was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in the Kednthal State, he 
hecame subordinate to Jungé. His real name is Bijléshwar Mahfdéo, or Mahadeo the 
Lightning God, and his temple stands below Jori Chandni in the Jubbal State. 


Nos. 19, 20, 21 and 22, 


Regarding No. 19, Kusheti Déo; 20, Bal Déo; 21, Rawal Déo ; and 22, Kawalt Déo, no 
particulars have becn discovered. 

= The Fairs. 

It must be understood that the above are not the only cults which prevail inthe Kednthal 
State. For instance, fairs called ja or, edt are observed at Garén and Bhalaway in this State, 
and, as will appear from the following accounts, other godlings are popular within its borders. 
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I.— The Zat Fair at Garén jn Pargané Ratésh, 


This fair is held on the 29th of J&th. The images of the Dévi Ratésh and Kalwa déotd are 
brought in procession from the temple, where they are kept, to Garén, 400 or 500 persons 
accompanying them ; and of these some 50 remain at Garén for the night, the rest returning home. 
. Ry mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, the men coming in bodies from opposite 
Wersotigas: each man armed with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddngrd ( axe ), with a band of 
musicians preceding them. A man in one of those bodies shouts :.— Thadairs rd bhikhd, awau ji 
thamak lagi thi27 hé kd, T hunger for a shooting-match: come, the fair has started; hé, hd, 
The others call out 46 Aé in reply. The tune called a thadairi is then sung, and matches 
are arranged between pairs of players. One champion advances with bis arrow on the string of his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs moving, so as to avoid being 
hit. ‘Phe archer's object is to hit his opponent below the Knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he 
takes a ddngrd in his hand and dances, declaring that a lion’s whelp was born in the house of his 
father at his home, The man who has been hit is allowed to sit down for atime to recover from the 
pain of the wound, and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent’s shoulder 
says ‘bravo, now it is my turn, beware of my arrow.’ If he hit his opponent he, too, dances in th: 
same way, but if he fail his victor dances again crying, ‘how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger’s cub?’ This goes on until one or the other is beaten. The matches are usually arranged 
between men who are at enmity with one another. The play lasts for two days, Sometimes 
disturbances break out. These used to be serious; even resulting in men being killed on either side, 
but nowadays a stop is put to the play, if a disturbance is feared, by pulling down the déotd’s flag, 
when the players desist of their own accord. 


On the third day a goat and two buffaloes, all males, are saeriticed to Dévi. The latter are 
killed in the same way as those at the Tarab Fair,?® but the shambles are at a distance from the temple, 
and two picked men take their stand, one on the road to Fayu, the other on that to Rateosh, tc 
prevent the wounded animals going towards their respective villayes, as it is believed that it is 
unlucky for one of them to reach either village, and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the 
different parties to keep (he animals away from theu village. Icfforts have been made to induce the 
people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, but the pujdris will not allow this, as 
being the ofisprings of Dévi's enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the money going to the temple find, while the 
other things, such as grain, goats, &e., are divided among the pagdris. The chlld of thé Dévi then 
beging to ned his head (dk@/nd, lt. te play), aud taking seme grains of mee in his haqd. distributes 
them amony the people, saying, ‘vou have celebrated uny fuir without disturbances, and J will protect 
you againgt all misfortunes throughout the year” Ti, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair. the offenders are made tu pay a fine on the spot to vbtain the Dévi's pardon, otherwise it is 
believed that some dire catastrophe will befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heavier fine. 
Vhe Devt passes the night at the fair, returning to her temple on the morning of the Yourth dav, 


II, — Tho Jat Fair, Bhalawag. 


. 

This fair is held at Bhaldway ou the first Sunday in Lar. There is a legend that a sddhu once 
iived on the Chabal hill, He wae famous for his miraculous teats, and was said to be a atdh. He 
built a small temple to Mahadeo on the bul, and established a fair, which was held continnously for 
sou years, The offerings made at the temple were utilized to meet the expenses of the institution, 
After the Gurkha couquest this tract was ceded to the Maharaja of Patitia in the time of Raja 
Raghiimath Sain. Onee Rana Sansar Sam visited the fair, but a dispute arose, and the, Patiala 
officials having used unbecoming words against the han, he temoved the ding of Mahaddo to his 
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87 Tit, ‘ you hunger aitccas chery, come on, gince you iteb for it.’ Thadairi, fr. thoda, an arrow, means 
archery, and one of the tuges or madey of the hill mugio is yu called, beeause it is played at arohery meetings. 
23 [See Appendix I., boinw, | 
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— 
own territory and established it at Bhaliwag, and since then the fair has been held there. Lt only” 

lasts one day. The Raja, with his ‘Riats, &e. ., Sets out with great pomp to the scene of the fair, 

the procession being headed by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, aud by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The Raji takes his seat on the side 
of a tank, into which people dive and swim. A wild leo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat (bhé¢) 
and some people throw money into it as an offering, In the temple of Mahadéo, gh’, grain, and 
money are offered by the people according to their means. The pujdris of the temple, who are 
Brahmans, divide the offerings among theraselves, Worship is performed chere daily, and on the 
sankrdéné days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship. On the fair day worship is 
performed all day long. People also vive the ciferings they have vowed. 


There is a legend about this tank, which is as follows :— Once a Brahman committed suicide 
ina Raja’sdarbér. In consequence of this hatiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a Brébman), 
the Raji became accursed. He tried by all the means in his power te remove the curse, but in 
vain, for if he had a child born to him, it soon died, and though he performed worship and tried 
many charms and amulets, it was all of no avail, An astrologer then told him that as a 
Brghman-hatiyd had been committed in his darbdr, he would never be blessed with a sou, unless 
he sunk eighty-four tanks at different places in his realm for watering of kine. The Raja 
accordingly constructed eighty-four tanks at differert places in the hills from Tajaur to Mattiana. 
Of these tanks some were very fine, and one of them is the tank in question. After making all the 
tanks, the Raja sent for the builder, and, being wuch pleased with his work, gave him as a reward al 
that he asked for. But poople then became envious of the kindness shown to him by the Raja, 
fearing that he would be elevated to the rank of musdhib (courtier), and so they told the Raja 
that if the builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Raja’s memory would not be 
perpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent ihis, The Raji said that this was good 
advice, and that, of course, he had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tried to satisfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of tank at any other place, the 
Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man 
remained helpless for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with bis skill he could 
do some work with his left hand, and he, accordingly, built two temples, one at Jéthia Dévi and 
the other at Sadi, both now places in Patiala territoty. When the Raja heard of this, he at once 
went to sce the temples, and waa so delighted with their work that he gave a reward to the builder, 
but at the same time had his other hand cut off, and the man died a fow days after. It is said 
thai ulter the making of the tanks, the Raja celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and four years 
adter was bless@i with a thd (son). 


APPENDIX I. 
Dévi Tard of Tarab. 


This Devi ig the family deity of the Rajé of Keénthal, and her arrival dates from the advent of 
the Raji’s family in this part of the hills, Her legond is as follows :-— Tara Nath, a jog?, who had 
renounced the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to Tarab to practise austerities. 
He kindled his fire, dhiind, in the jungle. When rain come, not a drop fell on his sitting place (dsan), 
and it remained dry. Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the fagir, the Raja went to visit him. 
The jog told the Raja to erect a temple to his goddess, Taraé Mai, on the hill, and to place her idol 
in it, predicting that this act would bring him much good, and that it was only with this object. that 
he had taken up his sbode on the hill. In compliance with these directions, the NajA ordered a 
temple to be built, in which the jég¢ Tar&é Nath placed the Dévi’s ido] according to the rules set 
forth in “the Hindu Shdstras for asthdpan, ‘establishing an idol.’ The Pato Brahmans, who 
attended the jégZ, were appointed pujdris of the temple. This Dévi has eighteen handa, in eacn of 
which she holds a weapon, such ag a sword, spear, &¢., and she is mounted on a tiger. * The hill on 
which the jégi resided had, before his arrival, another name, but it was re-named Tarab after him. 
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As the Dévi is the family deity of the Raja, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well known 
that whosoever worships the Dévi will prosper in this world in all respects. It is glso believed that 
She protects people against epidemics, such as cholera and small-pox, It is likewise believed that 
if the Dévi be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas, ‘The zamindérs 
of parqands Kalanj and Khushala have the sincerest belief in the Dévi. Whenever sickness breaks 
out, the people celebrate jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed, Some nine 
or ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simla District, some members of the Jungé Darbdr 
fell victims to the disease, but the Raji made a vow to the Dévi, and all the people also prayed for 
health, whereupou the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the death of those who diced of it tothe 
Dévi's displeasure. Some four yearsago, and again last year, small-pox visited pargand Kalanj, but 
there was no logs of life. Some two or three years ago byenas killed numbers of goats and sheep 
vrazing in the jungles round Tarab, and the Dévi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, 
who promised to celebrate ayag in her honour. Since then no loss has occurred. 


Close to the temple of Dévi is another, dedicated to Siva, which was erected at the instance of 
the yogi Tara Nath. The first temple of the Devi was at Ganpari village in pargand Khushala. 
This still exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Dévi’s original seat is considered to 
‘be Tarab. Her oldest i image is a small one. 

There is a legend that Raji Balbir Sain placed in the temple at Tarab an idel male by 
a blacksmith named Gosaiin, under the following cirentastances : — One Bhawani Dat, a pandis, told 
Raja Balehr Sain that as Tarab was a sacred place he ought to present an idol to it, which he (the 
pandit) would place in the temple according to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would 
display miracles, Accordingly the Raja ordered Gosiwan to make the idol required, The blacksmith 
made an earthen image of the shape suggested to him by the pandit, who told the Raja that while 
the idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices. This the Raja did not do, and moreover he 
had a brazen image prepared. Immediately after the blacksmith lad completed his idol, he was 
attacked by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two ot his companions, as well asa dog and a cat. 
Thus the five necessary sacritices were fultited. The Raja was then convinced of the veracity of the 
pandit's statement and acted thenceforward according to his directions, He performed all the 
requisite charities aml sacrifices, and, having seated the idol, took it to Tirab, He performed severai 
hawans in the temple and placed (asth@pan) the idelin it, This Devi inthe one who is mentioned 
in the Chandiki- Pothi by Markanda Rishi, who hilled Mahi nenoanon: 20 


The Fair of Dévi ‘Tara is held at Tarab in October on the Dargai axitam?, and lasts tor 
« day. On the first neurdtrd, the Brihinans worship Durga in the temple. awd a he-poat is 
racriticed daily, the Raja bearing all expenses. On the mourning of the ashtami, the Raja, with lus 
Rud and all bis family, sets out from bis court se as to teach the plain below the temple at ten in 
tie morning, and there takes a meal, after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by 
a band of musicians, to the temple, which the Raja, with the Rani, enters at bout one tn the 
iter noon, The Raja first offers a gold wohkar and sacrifices a he-goat, and cach member of his 
fictuily does the same. Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the &hdjl? and the paodri, 
After the ruling family has wade its offerings, other peoyle may make theirs, and inoney, fruit, flowers, 
che aud grain are given” by everyone according to his means, The bhajki and the pugdrt divide 
wie heads of the slaughtered goats, returning the reat of the Hesh to the persons who offered them. 
iii. worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of bull-bnffaloes beging. These are presented 
by the Raja as sankalp or alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surroand them with sticks and hatchets in their hands. The pujdri first worships the 
wnmals, making a fi/ak with rice and saffron on their foreheads. Boiling water is then‘ poured on 
them to make them shiver, and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This ig done to each 
apimal in torn, and uniess cach one trembles from head to foot it is not sacrificed. The people 
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stand round entreating the Dévi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
' shivers it is betieved that the Davi has accepted his sacrifice, he people then shout ‘ Dévi-ji kt 
jai, jat, ‘victory io the Dévi.’ When all the baffaloes have been accepted by the Dévi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him witha sword, Then all the low-caste people, 
such as the Chamars, Kdlis, Bharos, and Abirs, pursue the animal, striking him with their clubs and 
hatchets and meking a great outcry. Each buffalo is brutally and cruelly killed in this way, and , 
it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly as possible, and if the head of any buffalo 
ig severed at the first stroke of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending, 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes the sacrifice will come to 
barm in the course of the ensuing yer, the belief being, that as the buffaloes are the children of the 
Dévi’s enemies, it is fitting to kill them in this wav.30 After this sacrifice, food is offered to the 
Dévi, and drt? is performed at six in tho evening. 





The fair is the occasion of niuch merriment and even debauchery. Wozen of all classes attend, 
unless they ‘ate seclnded (pardd nishin), and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and 
money for the expenses of the fair, from their paramours, and put them publicly to shame if they do 
not pay. The plain is a sangt{uary, and no one can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the 
Raji, but offnders may be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines being 
eredited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly connived at. There is much drinking 
and a good deal of immorality, with a great, many petty thefts. The Raja, with his family, spends 
the night on the site of the fair, The bAdjké avd the pujdri, who, with the bhanddr?, receive the 
offerings received at the fair, are Sarstit Brihmans of the Rai-Bhat group, while the dhandd@r7 is 
a Kanét. Brahman girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and are fed, and also 
receive inoney and dachhAnd (duking) 3 


On the third day of the Dasahra, the goddess is worshipped at 2 p.m., in the darbdr, all the 
weapons being first talen out of the arsenal and worshipped, and then all the musica] instruments, 
The esseutial worship is that of the sword and flag. After this the Raja holds a darbdr with 
full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Thakurji Lachhmi Narf&yan, whence the imago is 
brought in a palanquin, while the Raja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a heap of fuels? is piled at a short 
distance from a green tree, which is adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath 
containing a rupee. The Raji with unshcathed sword gocs round the heap, followed by the rest 
of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. It is essential that the waxir of the 
State should be presént at this ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent, a representative, who 
wears an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired. The man lio cuts the wreath on tlie 
tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes the rupee is considered a hero, and his prosperity, 
during the ensuing year 18 assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark on it is 
placed close by,and whoever hits the mark is deemed lucky, besides receiving a prize from the Raji. 
If no one is able to bit it, the man who represents Maniman, aud who accompanied the idol, 
smashes the pitcher with hig mace, The image is then curried back to its temple with the same pomp 
as before, and a turban is given to the Roja on bebalf of the Thikurdwara, while his attendants 
are given bhog and charnamrit.8 Wreaths of flowers are then distributed, The festival is believed 
to commemoraic the conquest of Ceylon by Rim Chandar, the ancestor of the Réjputs, which was 
accomplished after worshipping Dévi, 


A. somewhat similar festival is the Saér Fair held at Khad Ashni:—— On the morning of 
the first ofAsauj, a barber, having lighted a lamp ina thal (plate) and made an idol of Ganésh tn 
cow-dung, comes to the Raji and his officials and makes them worship the idol. The Raja and 

89 Mah? Khashwa, Muhiadéfira, who tormented the Dévi, was a bull-buffalo, and, when he ‘* killed, big 


descendants wore metamorphosed into bull-buffaloes. 


31 A fee for spiritual service. oi. Tha-ctaak je-cnlled lanka: 
'8 The water with which the feet of the idol have been washed. 
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officials thon give him presents according to their means. In the afternoon, the Raja gives alma, 
and, accompanied by a procession with a band and his Ranis, sets out for Khad Ashni, The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy the sight. Some 
fighting bull-baffaloes, which have been reared for the purpose, are brought to the fair the day 
before and fed up with ghi, &c. The Raja himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and they 
_are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one in the afternoon, when the he-buffaloes 
are set to fizht in pairs, and the person whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Raja. 
So long as the fight lasts, music is played. 

The people at the fair distribute swectmeats, &c., among their friends and relatives. Swings 
too are set up and the people revel in drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no 
offenders are arrested on this dccasion. Many people from Simla bring haberdashery for sale, and the 
articles are largely purchased by women. At five the people begin to disperse, and the Raja 
returns to his darbdr, About 6,000 or 7,000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raja distributes 
rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduction is due to the Raja. and it is not 
veld in honour of any particular god. The place where the fight takes place is dedicated to 
the god Badmon. Formerly rams were aleo made to fight, but now only bull-bufialoes are used. 
Before the commencement of the fight, a rft is given to the god. This rét is made of 5} sérs of 
Hour, 54 of qur, and 54 of gAi. The flour is first kneaded in sharbat of gur and then made into 
a thick loaf, which is then fried in gAf. When it is cooked, it is taken with dhip, tilak, flowers 
aud vice to the place of the god, and after worship has been performed, it is divided in two, 
one piece being left at the temple and the other distributed among the people. 





According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers of the Raja, who 
originally came from Gauy.da—Bengal and were an offshoot of the Suin dynasty. This 
festival ia also observed in that country. It 1s said that the Rajas of the Sain dynasty were 
the devotees (updsuk) of the Dévi, who rejoices iu fighting und the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes. 
Althongh this fiction is not generally accepted, the story is told by men of advanced age, and 
the late Raja Maler Sain also ascribed the fair to this origin, It is suid that that Biru déota 
is the wazir of the Dévi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there is a temple of 
the Devior Diru. [tis also said that the day of the fair is the anniversary of that on which 
Raja Ram Chandar constructed the bridge to Ceylon, and that the fair ig held in commemoration 
of that event. In the everyday speech of the hill people Birt déoté is called Badmtn déota. 


APPENDIX ITI. 
The Goddess Ath-bhdj& of Dharéch. 


Legend.— A Raja of Koétléhr in the Kangra District, named Jaspal, had two sons The elder 
succceded to the throne, aud the younger, in consequence of some dixpute, quitted the dominions of his 
brother, went to the hills, aud took the naiwne of Gajindar Pal. On leaving Kotléhr, die brought with 
him an eight-handed image from the fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four sons. 
Chirt, Chand, Logi, and Bhégi. On his death, these four partitioned his dominions thas : Chiru 
took the idza of Bhajji, and Chand that of Nott, while Logd and Bhogu received pargand Phigi i 
idgir. The descendants of Chird and Chand are to this day the Rands of Bhajji and Katt respectively. 
Bhogi: married, and three families of his descendants, Marchttak, Phattk, and Hlalitak, still exist in 
pargand Vhagi. Loe dil not marry, but beeame a dacoit. In those days the country round 
Phagu was under the Rana of Ratésh. Harassed by Lovi’s raids, the people complained to the Rana, 
but Logu was strong and brave and the Rana could not capture him, At last he commissioned a 
Chana to kill Logt. promising him a reward if he succeeded, but though the Chana] pursued Logu 
for some time, he failed to seize him. Logd had a Laison with a Brahman girl, and one day 
ane Was itty with him under a tree, when the Chanal chanced to pass by, and, taking Légi off Be 
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& Chanél is a Jow caste iu the hills. 
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guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rand, leaving hia body at Hohan village, but the 
corpse of its owi? accord went to Dhar, a village surrounded by a rampart and with only one entrance, 
which was closed atthe time. The headless body pushed open the gate, and entered the village. 
When ' the people saw it all besmeared with blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find it. At last they discovered 
a stone pindlf (au idol having no special shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told, that, 
Logd had been transformed into a déofd and that they should place (asthdpan) the pindli in a 
temple and worship it as» god. Then BhégG and cther zamindérs established the cight-handed 
Dévi, which Légi’s father had brow ght from Kéléhr, at Kfliya in Dhtraj village and placed 
Logt’s pindli in the jungle of Dawan, The Brdhmans who had come with the Raja of K6tlébr’s sons 
were appointed pujdris of both deities, and it was then decided that Dévi was the superior and that 
Loga was her subordinate, Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Ligi were made and a 
handsome temple built to him in Bakhég village, where he is daily worsiijped. In Dawan hamlet 
he is worshipped once every three years, 











A fair is held at Dévi’s temple on the Durgi ashtami day and at that of Légd on the Salénéd, 
8. &, the piranindsh? of Sawan sud?, and at the Diwali in the month of Katak. 


(To be continued.) 








AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK. (1756-7). 
(Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service. ) 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


Next ‘Tmad-ul-mulk began to talk about the invasion of the Shab and his own calamities 
ot the coming of the Shah to Shibjahanabid, telling the story with all its details. His account 
was 2: follows :— 


‘IMAD-UL-MULK’S STORY. 


The daughter of Mir Manin, son of Nawab Qamar-nd-din Khan, Mohammad Shah's Wasir, 
was betrothed to me, Then Mir Manin met his death at Lahor.6 His widow, by the medium 
of a woman in,the Shih’s (the Abdali’s) family, with whom she had some sort of relationship 
or connection, wrote a letter to the Shah, setting forth her unprotected condition. The Shah 
was touched and said he would adopt Mir Maniin’s widow as his daughter. He ordered certain 
jagirs to be left in her possession and added some tracts of land as a gift from himself. 


As Mir Mantn’s daughter had already been betrothed to me (‘Imad-ul-mulk), her mother 
wrote to me: ‘The feast for the marriage of my daughter remains to be performed. Yon 
“gan either come here [Lahor], or send for us [to Dihli], so that this busines: may be carried 
“through.” But the Begam added that she could not come to Dihli without the permission of 
the Shah. In reply I wrote to her: “Get permission from the Shah and come yourself to 
Shaihjahinibid’” The Begam submitted this proposal to the Shah, and permission to leave 
Libor having been granted, she reached Shihjahinibid two years ago. 


In the interval mention began to be made [to me, ‘Imfd-ul-mulk] of the daughter of 
‘Ali QulpKhan ; and ihe other matter [of the marriage to Mu’In-ul-mulk’s danghter] was 





16 Mu‘in-ul-mulk (Manni) met his death at Lahor by a fall or by poison on the Sth or 10th Myharram, 1167 
,, 8rd or 6th Nov. 1753. ‘Imad-ul-mulk is tolling the story in 1169 H., according to our author, The real 
date of this interviow must have buen, however, Jamidé IT., 1170, end of February. or first week in Maroh 1767 5 
see B. M. Oriental MS. No 1749, #., 1020-105b. 
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postponed for one year, and I was married to the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khin.!”? After a year 
the Begam Saihibah was sont for by the Shih; and repeatedly his letters arrived sammoning. ° 
her. The answer she wrote was: “I came to Shihjahiniabid to see about the marriage of my 
‘daughter. Two years have elapsed while I have been sitting and waiting here and Ghiyaz-ud- 
‘‘din Khan [¢. ¢., the person speaking, esz.,‘ Imid-ul-mulk] has never carried ont the ceremony. 

“* Nay, he is on the point of making his first marriage with the danghter of ‘Ali Quli Khan, 
“ the Six-fingered, the Daghistani ; and her mother was a singing woman.” 


In reply to this letter the Shih sent me an angry letter, and over and over again forwarded 
preremptory orders for the Begam to return to his Court. While this was going on, I had 
married ‘Ali Quli Khan's daughter, and on this account the Begam Saihibah was to some extent, 
ul-disposed towards me. More than once she wrote to the Shih that she bad been involved in 
all these complications, yet up to that date her daughter had never been merried, ‘‘ but was still 


“seated solitary at home.” 


The Shih, upon the representations of the Begam Sahibah, was greatly incensed against 
mein his heart. When the Shah drew near to Dihli and was encamped at Shahdarrah,'* 
1 sent for Nawab Najib Khin, and said: “ We must deliver one battle against the Shih.” Es 
unswer was: ‘Pay me this day two krors of rupees, cash down, and I will fight.” I replied : 
* Nothing is due to you by the State for your arrears and pay, seeing that in liquidation of your 
‘claims J have handed over to you more than one halt of the territories, At a day’s notice 
“whence can I produce such # sum of money’ This claim that you have announced is 


‘inconsistent with your loyalty as a subject.” 


Najib Khan and his followers raised a tumult) and for uw whole day barred exit from and 
ingress to my horse, and pressed for payment of the above sum, Then, keeping the fact a seeret 
camp, where he was to act under the auspices of Jutan Khan, the Shah's ceneral-in-chief. That 
very same day a letter in the most cordial terms caine from ihe Sbah. inviting Najib Khia to 


his camp, 


camp, where he war presented through Jahan Khin and obtaincd a regal Afhila’t (ect of robes). 
I saw that in the realm of Hind there was no defender, | was left) alone, dricen off from 
that side, and on this side, left forlorn, ”!® exposed to dishonour aud to death, Thug it seemed 
best to let come what come might, and go off in person to the Shah, When it was one watch 
(three hours) before dawn, without informing any of my people, but taking iny life in my hand, 
I got on to my horee, and, followed Ly four attendants, an hour and @ half after sunrise | reached 
the tent of the chief minister, whem [ d amounted. The chief minister was most kind and teok 
me to his arms. Then he called for breakfast for me. In every way he tried to comfort and 
feassure me. One of the family of the chicf minister was related to my mother, and this lady, 
who was then travelling with bim, heard of my arrival, and, following custom, sent cut some ane 


to ask how I was. 


This conversation ended, the chief mimster went away tosee the Shab and reported that 
‘imad-ulemolk Ghiyaz-ud-din Khan, the Wazir of H Indistao, had Jeit the capital aid had 
reached his (the ehief minister's) tent al] slone, and was stopping there, He Was waiting for 
permission to kiss the threshold of the Heavcu-exalted Court. 
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27 Her name was Gans Kegam and her mother was a dancing-wirl A translation of one of her poems ia to be 
fonnd in Vol. 1. of Sir Will.am Jones’ worke Her tomb se at Niraded, sixty-threo miles south of Agrah and it 
beare the short inscription, ‘ah, gham-i-Ganna Begam ‘(1189 H., 1775-0). “Ales! weep for Ganna Boyara " 

38 On the left bank of thre Jumpah, just opposite to Dihh. 1? Ae an yi randah, i dad vi ar paahdah. 

* 
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_ An order issued: ‘“Luet him be brought.” I went,.and I saw that Najib Khin, and sahin 
_ Khan, and five other commanders were standing thera with folded hands, As my offering 
I produced five gold coins, and a jewelled amulet, having mounted on it a diamond of 
great price. 





The Shah said: ‘Art thou Ghiyaz-ud-din. Khin?” Irepliel: “Iam he; a sinner and 
‘a transgressor.” Hesaid: “‘Vhou wert Wazir of Hindistin, wherefore foughtest thou not with, 
“mer” Lreplied: “The Amir-ul-umart of Hiadiistiin was Najib Khin. Behold, here he 
“is present before the Shal’s throne. I gaid to him: ‘We ought to fight one battle.’ He paid 
“no heed and, without reporting to me, left Dihli and wag honoured by admission tu-this Exalted 
“Court. Excepe this noble there was within the realm no other renowned c ommander having an 
“army. Thus, where was the army I could lead into bittle ?’” 


‘The Shih said: “Tt is two years since [ sent to you the daught-> of Mir Mantin, under 
‘her mother’s charge, so that she might be married to you. Up to thisday you have not been 
“‘married to her. Repeatedly have I sent for the Begam of Mir Maniin, she being my adopted 
zs daughter, and yet you never sent her tome, Over and above this neglect, you made your first 
“marriage with the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khan, whose mother was a dancing-woman, and yet 
‘Cyvou failed to carry out my orders.” 


I replied: “The Begam of Mir Manin caused me to record a written cath, sworn to upon 
“the back of the Qurin, and took it away with her. It was to the cffect that after I had 
‘‘married her daughter I would never marry another wife. Now, the daughter of ‘Ali Quli 
“Khan had equally become betrothed to me, but when ‘Ali Quli Khin died, Shujit-nd-daulah 
‘had endeavoured to get the girl for himself, Thus I was forced to consider my reputation 
“and dignity and name, which were at stake; so I entered into my first marriage with her and 
“thus avoided the breaking of the oath that the Begam Sihibah had forced me to write out,” 


Upon this the Shah said : “ Intizam-ud-daulah (son of Qamar-ud-din Khin) has-filed before 
“mo, through my ‘arzbegt, Barkhirdir Khin, an agreement under his own seal, offering two 
“-krors of rupoes on condition that charge of the office of Waztr in Hindistain is made over to 
“him. The rescript eqnferrmg the office of Waztr in India has been written out, and ogly 
“awaits the seal of my Wazir. If thou agreust to one kror of rupees, thou shalt be maintained | 
‘‘as before im that office.” 


- Isaid: “his slave could not lay his hands even upon one lakh of rupees. Whence 
“can I produce a kror 2?” Le (the Shah) answered: “ Thoucanst bring 1b from Shahjabanabad.”’ 
I represented: ‘I could not collect a kror of broken pebble-stones there. What chance, 
‘‘then, of getting rupees ?’’ He replied ; ‘‘ How much treasure hast thou stored in thy house ? ” 
I said: “‘Hourtgen thousand rupees in cash, two thousand seven. handred gold coins, and 
“four lukAs worth of jewels, silver vessels, and so foruh. If it be so directed, [ will send for 
“them this day. and deliver them over to His Majesty's officials.” ° 


On this ovcasion a slight smile passed over the Shih’s face, and he said to Shah Wali Khan, 
his chief ministei : ** This is the Waozir of Hindistin and you, too, are a Waztr. Take him to: 
“your quarters and persuade him, If he agrees to a kror of rupees, then make out the rescript 
“for the Wazir's office in his name, and maintain him in his old position,” He presented me 
with robes of honour of the Qizzilbash style, six pieces in number, and a jewelled aigrette- 
holder, Wath a plume of tcatbers; then dismissing me, sent me away with his Wasir, 


Upon this we came back to the chief minister’s tent. He pressed me to the atmost, and 
said the rescript appointing Intizam-nd-daulah to be Wazir of Hind was already mado out ; 
only his (the chief minister's) siguature and seal remuined to be attached. Auy sum that 
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I chose to promise he would get agreed to, and then would have the order made out in my 
name. “As the Shih and I too” (he added), “on account of Mir Maniin, are inclined in 
‘heart towards you, we have made some delay in impressing the seal on ‘the rescript for 
' Intigam-ud-danlah.” 
1 replied that absolutely I could not think of taking or attempting the Wasir-ship in 
-a State where there was no army and no treasure. Nor had | any power of laying hands upon 
a lakh of rupees. True kindness and condescension would, in my case, consist at this juncture 
in excusing me from such an undertaking. Under no conditions could 1 accept the office. 


The chief minister once more went to the Shih and made a representation of the case. 
Then and there the rescript for the office of Wastr was completed in the name of Intizam-ud- 
daulah; and it was sent off to him at Shihjahinabid by the hands of a nasaqchi. Intizim-ud- 
daulah reeled with excitement, and ordered the kettle-drums to be beaten in bonour of his 
appointment as }Vazir. 


Two days ufterwards the Shah entered Shahjahinabad. Five hundred horsemen were get 
apart to look alter me and bring me with them. That same day, that on which the Shah 
entered Dihli, he gave an order that the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khan should be marched away 
from Shaihjahanibad and taken to Balkh. Accordingly, that very day their march began and 
their camp was pitched at the town of Badhi: 


At the time of afternoon prayer the Shih said to me: “* This night the marriage cere- 
‘monies of Mir Mantn’s daughter will be celebrated in my presence. Go away now, and when 
‘one watch of the night has passed, be ready for this business in accordance with your own 
‘customs, aud appear then in my audience-hall.” At the same moment he sent notice to the 
widow of Mir Manin. 


When one watch of the night had gone by, t appeared at the appointed place. Then, with 
his own auspicions hand, the Shah applied hevna to my palms, and caused the ritual of 
marriage to be carried out in his own presence. He said: “ From this time ] have taken you as 
‘“my son; in every way let your heart be at rest.” He conferred on wie a gift of 6,000 rupees 
and two shawls he had worn himself. For this lb reude hing my acknowledgments. Then 
Tsent to the Begam 5,000 rupees on aecount of the Uuvelling of the Bride. TNe Shih said ; 
‘Tosnight remain where you are, you sre a bridegroom.” Then he was pleased to honour his 
own sleeping apartment. 


The same day there came to the Shih a petition trom Rajah Stiraj Mall Jat, to this effect. 
‘This faithful one is a slave and » servant of your government, J entertain noideas bat those 
of submission and ebedience. My hope from your werey and grace is, that) hould an order 
‘sof the Shah secure the honour of issuing, | will place gruss in my mouth and an axe npopn my 
“neck, aad atteud to kiss the Threshold, whereby my head will be raised from AMOLY my peers 
‘as high as the Seventh Lcaven.” i 


The order of the Shah was: ‘Let it be written — ‘ Why delay for the issne of an order, if 
“he is & trae subject of the Empire, let him appear and attend our audience." Considering 
the offer af Stray Mall to be bund fide, the “Shih went uff to his sleeping quarters and retired to 
rest. 


t a 
* 


Wheu one watch of the mght was left before daybreak, the Shab arose and entered his 
oratory, and until! the tine came tu say the morning prayers busied himself in reading 
portions of the Scripture (aarti?) aud recitation (aurad), aud perusal of the Quran. After 
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completion of the mornjng prayers, he entered the Hall of Public Andience and took his seat 
upon the throne. At one and a half botre after sunrise the emperor of India appeared, 
and they gave formal andience together, seated upon one throne, 


‘ 


The Shih ordered Intigim-ud-daulah to be seni for, so that they might that day collect 
from him tbe first instalment of one kror of rupees, A general order was given to the 
nasagchis (a sort of military police) to visit the lonses of the other nobles, — above all, that of* 
Mir Jumlah, Sadr-us-sudiv, who had a ticasure-Louse containing trays upon trays full of 
gold, — and bring in them and their gold. 


In fine, from that moment a strange uproar arose within the city, and cries reached the 
ear everywhere of ‘‘ Bring gold! Bring gold!” An excceding fear fell upon the dwellers 
in Shahjahanabiad. 


The widow of Mir Manin sent a message to me* “At this time the nasagchis have not 
“given one moments grace to lntiziim-od-daulah but have carricd him off to the audience. 
Fy wooden uiangle (chobha@e qaincht) has been erected with a view to pn nishment ; and the 
“Shah has said that this day one kror of rupees, according to agreement, being one instalment, 
* must be collected, If this is not done, he will issne an order for a beating with sticks.” 


On hearing these words J hastened off to the Wall of Public Audience, and, making my 
obeisance to the Shah and to my own Sovereign, I remained standing in my dune place. I saw 
that what the Begam Silibah had said was quite truc. Intizim-ud-daulah, bis face white as 
sheet, was standing close io the triangle. In a short time the Shah would have lost his temper 
and flown into a rage. 


Going close up to Intizim-ud-danlah, I said softly: “ What is the source whence you 
“thought of getting the money?” He said: ‘‘By asking for time and forming plans; at 
“this moment, beyond this one ring that I have on my finger, I have not control over even one 
“rupee.” Hearing thig appalling reply, my beart sank within me; and I concluded that 
‘of a trath, this man kas not the power of paying in even a few thousands of rupees. This 
‘day sees the end of the honour of the house of us Turfiuis! Whatever forse and torture may 
‘be used to this man, will, all of it, in the judgment of the common people, be attributed to 
“me (Ghiyaiz-ud-din Khan, because he has claimed the Wiirztr-ship and displaced me, They 
“ willsay I had planned that he should be either disgraced or slain.” 


’ Therefore, in the most abject mauner, I laid mv head at the foot of the Shah's throne, and 
vaid: “May I ‘be thy sacrifice! May I be the averter of thy misfortunes! This dignity and 
“honour of the Turinis, of so many years’ standing, — alas ! that in the days of a Shah equal im 
“dignity to Snalaiman, they should be rednced to entire nothingness! and should become 
‘a Jaughing-stock to the [rinis! I rely upon the graciousness of the Shahan Shih, that as an 
‘alms-offering upon his blessed head, they may be preserved from dishonour and granted 
“pardon.” 





The Shah gaid: ‘This day will 1 have the money; I have heard that in the house of 
areud-din Khan there le stored twenty krors of rupees; and out of this accumulation this 
‘gon of his has covenanted to pay two &rers. I relinquished part, buat this day I mean to 
‘realize one kror, be it by gentle means or by torture. Let the position of the trvasure-store 
‘be pointed out ; or, if not, 1 will order a bastonading.” 
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Intizim-ud-daulah spoke: ‘‘ Whatever treasure there was, my father caused to be buried 
‘‘ within his mansion. The widow, Shutabhpiiri: Begam knows abont it.’’ Forthwith the 
Shah ordered the Begam to be produced. Unable to resist, the poor Begam caine to the Hall 
of Public Audience in a woman’s hitter with a dirty cloth thrown over it. There the Shih 
screened off an enclosed space, and called the Begam to his own presence. He said to her: 
“Thou art asa sister to me; nor do I wish to shew any disrespect to the family of the 
‘sovereigns of Taimir'’s line, or to that of their chiof minister; you shonld give up their 





treasure.’ 


The Begam was shaking and trembling all over, and quite unable to return any answer. 
An order was given that if the woman did not tell where the money was, iron nails were to be 
driven in underneath the natls of her hand. On hearing these words the poor creature lost her 
senses and fell down in a fit. Then Totizam-ud-daulah and I were called to the presence. The 
Shah said: “ Carry this woman away and place her on one side. Find out exactly where the 


‘store of money 1s.”’ 


To make a long story short. After a short time the Begam recovered her senses and seid 
Tam not able to specify the place where the treasure is. Ouly this much I know, that what- 
‘ever there is of it is buried within a certain mansion.” This statement I reported to the Shah. 
He directed that the Begam be carried to that spot. One hundred axe-men and twenty 
nascgchis were placed on the duty of seeing the ground explored and recovering the treasures 


from it. 


Thus, for six hours the earth was excavated, and at the and of that time the treasure was 
hit upon. When it had been counted, it was found to smount to sixteen lakAs in coin, 
A report was made to the Shah that this amonnt of buried treasure had been disinterred. 
Since, according to Persian reckoning, one lakh is 30,000 ropees, while by Indian rules 100,000 
rupees are called one lakA, the Shah, following mentally the Persian modo of accoant, under- 


stood that something about one kror of rupees, more or Jess, . had been seimed 7? 


After the recovery of this money, the Sbah pardoned all the tranggressiens of Intizam-nud- 
daulah and conferred on him robes of honour as Wazir, and uttered many apologies in 
connection with Shua‘lahpuri (Begam). Out of the money foand he presented cen thousand 
rupees to the Begam. A general order was given that not asoal shonld slay, plunder, or oppress 
within the city of Shahjahanabad. The Shah rose and retired to bis slecping apartments. 


On that day the slaves and cainp-followers of the Shah hac gone out, by way of foraging. 
towards Faridabad to bring in water and grass, Tt so chanced that Kunwar Juwahir Singh. 
son of Stray Mall, Jatoand Shamsher Bahadur?) Marhattah, anc Anta Mankher, Marhattah, 
Were about that time at fort Ballamgudh with five to six thousand awen, They issued from 
the Ballumgadh fort and, eomine upou the foragers, took them unawares, attacked them, and 
drove away one hundred and tifty horses, while some fifty to sixty of the men were killed. 


This event wae reported to the Shah the same evento, 


Chat very moment fhe Shah sent for “Abd-us-aamad Khan, who was the commander of | 

, j . . ’ r> : 
thirty thousand horseanen, and whispercd to hin: © Without delay take ont your men an? 
“go against the infidels, Dring the coming night seleci a hiding-place and go inte tueLush 
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The anin was cinlly oo4 (Persian) likAs, and thas uot tough more than half @ kror. 
Shamsher Bahadur, von of Buy: Rav. Peshwa. by « Muhammadan duncing-irl. 


‘ad 
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“Send on one hundredf your men in advance into the open country and induce the infidels to 
fall upon thgm. Your horsemen must engage them and, by alternately fighting and 
‘retreating, bring them gradually close to you. At that point come out of your ambush and 
a offer them ap as food to the relentless sword,” 





‘Abdeng-gamad Khiin did as he was told. Juwihir Singh and the two Marhattah chiofs 
already mentioned, escaped alive with uine other men, and sought shelter within the fort  f 
Ballamgadh, among the aine beiug one Hidayat ‘Ali Khan, faujdar of chaklah Shukohibad 
Manipuri, Bhongam e* cetera??, When half a watch had passed after sunrise ‘Abd-np-gamad Khan 
presented himself before t})« Shah to make his obeisancd, accompanied by about five hundred 
infidel heads carried on spears, and captured horses, with other goods and chattels. A jewelled 
aigrette and robes of honour were conferred on him, 


The Shah ordered his advance tents to be sent out and put up in tke direction of Faridabad, 
stating that on the folloving day he would onter that place. To the emperor of India he said : 
i. You should march along with me, so that wherever there are avy rebellious or tarbulcnt men, 
“or any of your enemics, you muy issue your credentials, and they shall receive thorough 
“ repression and be forced to give proper tribute. M+ purpose is this — that in order to reduce 
‘Syour kingdom to order, so far as by my hands it can be done, ample exertion of the most 


“ effective sort be brought into play.” 


The omperor brought forward unwerthy objections, and declared then to the Shah: ‘We desire 
“that between us the ties of bretherhood should be set up, by the marriage of one of the royal 
“ladies to His Majesty the Shah.’ The Shab replied : ‘1 desire no disrespect to the House of 
“Amir Tami.’ The emperor of Hindtstin became still more pressing in bis request — nay, he said 
to the Shah: “The longing of the whole body of Begams in the royal family is in secret that this 
“should bs done. What harm is there ¥ the daughters of sovercigns are delivered to sovereigns. 
My pleasure will be consulted by this being carried out.” 


Therefore, that very night one of the danghters of Zinat Mahal was married to him. The Shah 
treated this spouse with such honour and respect that he made her the head over all his other wives 


After this ceremony the Shah said to me: * Thon hast only lately been married. Stay where Hint 
“This faithial one will remain in attendance on ue eee Stirrup, If 


art.’ J answered: 

“ aise of de eee fame of this ne, have, by che Roy al orders, raarehia P 10 tlie town of Badli, 

‘which lies fivo kos from Shabjahandbad, on their journey to Balkh. On this subject I await, for 
‘the present, whatever you may be pleased to order.” 

@ 


® 
The Shih said : “Let them he brought back wo Dibli, Let them be under the control of 


“‘Umdah Begam. WhenI return to Wiliyat, whatever the widow of Mir Manin desires shall 
“be done with them.” I made my obeisance of thanks, and, in spite of the Shab declining to take 
me with him, I managed somehow or other to march along with him, wanting to see what would 


happen. 
7 (‘Imad-ul-mulk’s narrative to Sher Andiz Khin ends, ] 


— “Naddeerthis narrative was done, Ghiyaz-ud-din Khin asked the Mir Sahib, saying: “I should 
“like to inspect the memoranda and requests of the Nawab, my brother (that is to say, Ahmad 








— 
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93 This Hidayat ‘Ali Khan may possibly have been the father of Ghulam Husain Khan, author of the Styar- 
‘ul-muta akhkhirin. 
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“ Khan), to find out what matters he has prayed the Shah to grant Lim.” The writer at a sign 
from the Mir Sahib fetched the memoranda, which were with a servant in a bag, and handed them 
to him (‘Imad-ul-mulk). After he had gone through them, he made alterations in several 
places. Thus, for *‘ Gabah Bangalah six krors is offered” he wrote “four krors’’; and for the 
Marhattah country he altered “ fifty lukks” of rupees into “twenty lakhs,’ and in regard té the 
Audh Sabah he replaced “ two krours” by “ seventy lakhs.” Other memoranda were prepared and 
‘made over to the Mir Sahib. 





Let us return to oor narrative. * Imad-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib were engaged in this 
conversation, when a messenger from the Shah's audience ran up and said: ‘The chief minister 
‘‘has stated the business of Ahmad Bangash to the Shih and his petition has been sent for, you 
“ must give it to me.” Thus he carried off the petition in its bag. The Shih himself read it, and 
reassured the chief minister; and two mounted nasagchis were sent off at once to fetch Jangbaz 
Khan, who had gone to the town of Mirath. Their orders were to bring him back at once with all 
haste. 


" 
When the chief minister returned to his tent, he aaid to the Mir Sahib: ‘The Shah has 
“interested himself in the highest degree in the affairs of Ahmad Khin, and has announced that 
“whatever Almad Bangash has asked for should be granted.” He would send Jangbiz Khan back 
with his (Ahmad Khan’s) envoy. Accordingly, masagchts had been despatched at once to Jangbaz 
Khan. In four days’ time Jangbaz Khan will arrive, With regard to you (the Mir Sahib) he 
said that the next day being a halt, you are to be presented to hira. The chief minister having thus 
reassured the Mir Sahil in the most perfect manner, sent him away. At noon he forwarded to 
the Mir Sahib one tray of fruit and fonr trays of food, when the Mir Sahib presented a gift of ten 
riipees to the minister’s servants, 


The next morning we attended at the quarters of the chief minister, The chief minister 


conducted the Mir Sahib to the Shah's presence. The Shah enquired: “ You are a Sayyid ?”’ 
He replied : “They call me so.” The Shih wenton: “ Sayyid, let your mind be easy; I have 
“sent for Jangbiz Khir. In four days he will be here, and I will depute him to Farrukhabad tn 
“your company, Write to Ahmad Khin to begin making his plans, and he should bo in every way 
“without anxiety. I have entered these realms as an upholder of the Faith and a suveourer of the 
“ Afghan tribes. My purpose is that the accursed group, the Marhattahs, who have rccupied the 
“territories of that tribe (the Afghans), shall, through the fear and power of the Lord, be uprocted 
‘‘and expelled by me.” 


s 


The Mir Sahib made an obeigance of thanks and produced the list of presents and rarities. 
The things were all in the author's charge, he having attended in the Mir Sahih’s train and being seated 
it the Shih’s audience-hall, An order was given to lay the things ont for ingpection. Mirza 
Mustafa, the Shah’s Secretary, came up to the author and placed the gold coins, ef cetera, and Ye 
rest of the thingr in large and small trays, then laid them before the Shah. The whole gift was 
accepted, He remarked: ‘The rupee of Farrukhibad is better looking and better made than 
‘‘that from any other place in India, J havo heard that Ahmad, Bangash, is a man of valour, 
“though, nowadays, the Marhattahs have got hold of his territories, He ought to eject them, andy 
‘‘please the Lord! it shall so come to pags, and I will make over the country ae far as the borde4 
“of Bangal to Ahmad Khan.” So 


After this speech, he conferred on the Mir Sahib a robe of honour of seven pieces, together with | 
a jewelled aigrette, a turban of a flowered pattern, s tight-fitting coat of shaw! staff, in addition to 
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a pleated over-gown s 


of shawls from 7 us. 


At this point four nasagchis appeared and made sume statement in the Turki language. 
Shah's face flushed red, and he said in Persian; “ Send for Jahan Khan,” 
said: “ Take Najib Khan with you and march this very instant. 


MISCELLANEA. 


sf 


wyabae (?), with a flowered edging, a waistband of shawi-stuff, and a pair 


The 
Yo Jabin Khar te 
Move into the boundaries of the 


’ “accursed Jit, aud in every town and district held by him slay and plunder, The city of Mathura ds 
‘a holy place of the Hindiis, and T have heard that (Siirai Mall is there ; let it be put entirely tu the 


“edge of the sword. 


Jahin Khan made his obeisance and marched off the same day. 


Ye the best of your power lears nothing in that kingdom and country. 
‘to Akbarabid leave not a single plac standing.” 


Vy 


Then he (the Shah) directed 


the nasagchis to convey a general order to the army to plunder and slay at every placy: they reached. 
Any booty they acquired was made a free grant to them. Any person cutting off and bringing iu 
heads of infidels should throw them down before the tent of the chief minister, wherewith to build 


a high tower. 
tise government fands. 


An account would be drawn up and five rupees per head would ke paid them from 
The next day the march for the territories of the Jat began. 


To the Mir Sahib the Shab said: ‘Sayyid, I have come as an upholder of Islam. The 
“accursed generation of Marhattahs, how can they withstand me? J wil sweep their very 


‘name out of this country. 


In my heart is a tim resolve to pursue them into the Dakbin regions. 
‘So long as you are with the army, come daily to make your bow without fail.” 


Out of those gold 


coins he picked up ten and presented them to the Mir Sahib, saying : “I present you with these by 
way of ulash (table money 2),” aud then in the kindliest way gave bim }tave to po. 


(Po be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 


FUBTHER TRACES OF TOTIMISM IN THE 
PANSAB. 

Tne following instances of clans or sections, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, which 
pear totefffieeec names supplement those already 
published ante, Vol. XXXII. p. 201, 312 ff. 
Personally [ am by no means convinced that 
totemism can be said to existin the Panjab 
or North-West Frontier Province, since there 
is clearly no ovganised tribal system based on 
totemism, and most of the instances collected are 
explicable ax tubus based on verbal resemblances, 
or ag nicknames. 


Khagga. — From khaggd, a kind of fish, so 
called because their ancestor Jalaélu’d-Din 
Khaggi saved a boat-load of people from 
drowning. Like the Bodlas, the Khaggfs can 
dropbobia by blowing. 






Kahal. — From ahi or kahil, a weed. This 
tribe is found in Bah4walpur, and is an offshoot 
of the religious tribe of the Chishtis, with whom 
they still intermarry. They are fervent in 


religious observances. Their origin is said ty be 
that a child was born near the Indus, close sv 
a kahi weed. They are quite distinct from the 
polygamous Kahals, who live on crocodiles, &e. 


Labana or Lobané, — It is tempting to derive 
this name from ldn (salt), and I think it means 
‘trader in grain,’ but labdna is also ‘an earth 
cricket, with formidable jaws,’ and, in the 
South-West of the Patjib, people whose children 
have pimples, pdni-watrd, ticd a labana (or pani- 
watri, as the msect also scems to be called ) 
round their necks, believing that a cure will 
result, It is said of the Labands that a son 
was born to a Rathor Rajput with moustaches, 
and so he was nicknamed Jab&na, after the 
insect. 


Sundrse.— Among the Mair Sundrs, four 
sections merit notice :— 


Bagg’. — The Baggd section claims descent 
from Kad Chhabita of Delhi, whose complexion 
was baggd, which means ‘white’ in Paijabi, 
and hence their name. 


The Plaud section claims descent from the 
saint Pallava, whose name is derived from 
psallava, or leaf, because he used to worship 
under the leaves of a banyan tree. 


The Masin claims descent from a child born 
when his mother became sali, at the chhatd or 
nasdna. MIN. ys) 
masdn, “burning-place 


The Jauré section derives its origin from the 
simultaneous birth of a boy and a serpent called 
a jaurd. The serpent died. but the boy 
survived, and his descendants, who are of this gd, 
still reverenee the serpent. 


fete A 

Brahmans, — Among the Nagarkotia Brih- 
mans of the Kangra District certain snake 
sections have alrcady been noted. In addition to 
these, the Batehru (Pakk& and Kachchhdé) 
have the following sections :— 

(1) Chappal,? an insect; no explanation is 
forthcoming. 

(1) Sugga,* a parrot; no explanation is forth- 
COMING, , 

‘11) Bhangwaria, fr. bhdangdr,? a kind of tree. 

wv) Khajire Dogre: Date-palm Dogar, a 
ection founded by aman who planted a garden 
of date-palms, and which originated in the Dogra 
country on the borders of Jamma. 

(v) Ghabra,? 4 raseals one who earns his living 
by fair meane or foul, 

Mahajans.— Among the Mahadjans of Kanyra 
the following sections have been noted :—- 

J) Bhera, said to be derived from bedhi. ‘ewe’. 

\u) Makkerru, said to be from makhi, a bee. 


, hem, 


Ghirths. — Among the Ghirths 
the following may also be noted -— 

a) Pathrala, founded by a leaf-seller ( patti, 
leaf). 

iu} Khépa, founded by a woman whose ehild 
was born under a kher tree. 


of Kangra 


(i) Banyann, founded by a woman whose 
ehild was born under a ban or oak 

(iv) Daddaé, founded by a woman whose child 
wag born near a bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

(Vv; Khunja, an animal of some kind. The 
nawe was given to a child as a token of affection. 


Hence his descendants are still called by the 
hame, 
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I Lit., : twin.’ 
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(vi) Ladhariaé, fromVadhdr, a kind of tree. 

(vil) Ghurl, a wild goat; so-called because its 
progenitor cried like one. 

(vill) Khajaraé, date-palm (cf. the Brihman 
section of this name); so-called because tts 
founder was born under a date-palm. 

(ix) Khatta, from khattd, uw kind of tree: for 
Q similar reason, 

Brahmans. — In Ambalé the BrAahmans havv 
two almost certainly totemistic sections :— 

(1) Pile Bheddt, or yellow wolves; so-called 
of the ancestors was saved by 
a she-wolf, and so they now worship a wolf at 
weddings. 


bevause one 


(u) Sarinhe. — They are said to have oner 
taken refuge under a sarin tree, and they now 
show reverence to it. 


, 

Rajputs. — The Rajpdts in this District have 
a gol whose names (sic) end in palds (now 
corrupted into Prakash), because their ancestors | 
once in time of trouble took refuge under a dhik 
tree. Their women still veil their faces before 
a dhak, avd it is also worshipped at marriages, 
&c., by thea, 


Jats — In Mifnwali, a district on the Indus. 
the Jats have a sept, which is thus described : ~~ 


The Thinds, who are In Revers! 
villages near Leiah, say they were originally 
Chughattas, buta boy of that family was found 
by the Pir, greased or buttered all over, with 
imsects clinging to hin. The Vir said: “ Thev 
have buttered you well,” and he was called 
Thind thereafter 
Chhimbés. — The Chhimbas of Maler Kotia 

have the four following gods, regardgrs tihich ne 

traditions are fortheoming — 
Daddo, frog or toad. | Khurpaé, trowel. 
Thuan, seorpion. Laura, penis, 


OWNETS 


Wasirs.—I1n Kohat the custom amony the 
Wazire is that after the birth of the firat-born 
child, the mother walka out of the honee, and 
names the child after the abject, such as a trees 
animal, inseet, &e, that firet catches her sight 
For instance, one tribe, the Gidar Khél, is se 
ealled after the jackal, 


H. A. Roark: 


May olet, 1908. 
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3 Not in the Punjabi Dictionary of Bhai Maya Singh. 
* Thindd = greasy or buttered: cf. p, 60 of O'Brien's Muliani Glossary. 
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PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM INDIA. 


Plate VII. 


Bronze, (?) copper harpoon-head, 

from India, presented in 1880 

by Sir AL Cunningham to the 
National Museum, Dublin. 


12) | WG District. 
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PRETIS TORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM INDIA. 
Plate AT. 


, 
Brome, 673 copper implements from Bithar or Bralmavarta tn Caawnpore District. 
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THE COPPER AGRAND PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS OF INDIA — 
= SUPPLEMENT. 


BY VINCENT 4. SMITH, M.A., 1.0.8, (Retp.) 
( Continued from Vol, XXXIV., pn. 244.) 

















PROPOSE in this short article to complete my review of the present state of knowledge 
concerning the copper age and prehistoric bronze implements of India by atilizing 
some materials which were not at my command last year. 


In December 1904 Dr. Vogel, citing under instructions from the Director-General of 
Archxology, deputed his Assistant, Pandit Hirananda, to examine the site at Rajpur in 
the Bijnaur District, U. P., and to obtain photographs of copper or bronze implements 
reputed to exist at Bithir or Brahmévartta in the Cawnpore District, and at Farifr on the 
opposite bank of the Gangos in the Undo District of Oudh. The Rajpuv implements are fully 
illustrated in Plate 1. of my former article, The photographs of the site, which Dr. Vogel 
has kindly sent mo, show that it is a piece of waste ground adjoining a grove, and marked by 
a mound or tumulus, apparently of earth, a few fect in height. ‘here is nothing sufficiently 
characteristic in the appearance of the spot to justify the expense of reproducing the 
photographs. 


The town of Bithtr is situated on the Ganges, twelve miles to the north-west of Cawnpore. 
Local legend affirms that the god Brahma celebrated his completion of the work of creation 
by a horse-sacrifice at the Brahmivartta Ghat. Dr. Fiihrer states that ‘numbers of ancient 
metal arrow-points are found inthe soil around Bithur, said to be relics of the time of 
Ramachandra’ (Monum, Antig., N-W. P. and Oudh, p.168). By ‘arrow-points’ Dr. Fiihrer 
meant the large objects which are more properly described as ‘ harpoon-heads.’ Two specimens 
of this class and two ‘flat celts’ of primitive lithic type in the Lucknow Museum have been 
illustrated in Plate IV. of my former paper. The photographs supplied by Dr. Vogel 
(Plate V1.) now illustrate fourteen more objects from the same site. One of these is 
a harpoon or spear-head, with threo points on each side below the blade, and the rest may be 
called varying forms of ‘celts.’ Four of these with broad rounded edges are slightly 
shouldered, and nearly related to the Midnapur specimen previously figured in my Plate ILI., 
fig. 6. The narrow celts are obviously copies of common forms of stone implements, The 
bent implement, figured at the end of the top row of Plate VI., is a new form, but a duplicate 
of it occurs ateParidir ( Plate VII. ). Presumably all these Bithar specimens are made of copper, 
not bronze, but without analysis it is impossible to be certain what their composition is. 
Dr. Vogel’s Assistant has failed to report where the fourteen objects now photographed are 
preserved, but probably they are kept in a temple or temples. 


Pariar is a*village in tho Undo District of Oudh, on the Ganges, opposite Bithur, fourteen 
miles to the north-west of Unio, as indicated in the Map to my former article. Like Bithur,*it 
is sanctified by Brahmanical legends of the usual kind, and is frequented as a bathiiig-place. The 
great jhil or swamp, which almost surrounds the village, is called Mahna, and probably represents 
an old river-bed. ‘In the temple of Soméévara Mahidéva on the banks of the jhil are collected 
a large number of metal arrow-heads said to have been used by the contending armies [of Lava 
and Kuéa, sons of Ramachandra]; they are also occasionally picked up in the bed of the 
ghil and of the Ganges’ (Fiibrer, op. cit. p. 272, erroneously printed as 172 in my former paper, 

_p. 2874,, The photographs now published evidently are those of implements preserved in the 
Pariar temple ( Plate VII. ). One implement, as already observed, is a shouldered celt like 
four specimens from Bithir and one from Midndpur, and another is a peculiar bent tool 

* resembling a Bithir specimen, aud, I think, new to science. The pandit unluckily omitted 
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to note the scale of his photographs, but in the Progress Report of Panjéband U, P. Circle for 


1908-4, p. 21, the dimensions of a Paridér implement in photograph No. 114, now reproduced, 
are stated to be 64 by 834 inches. This object mast be the rouud-headed shouldered celt shown 
in the Plate, and the seale of the photograph, consequently, is approximately one-fourth of 





the originals. 


In my previous paper (p. 243 ; 15 of reprint ) I described ‘a fine harpoon-head, presented 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham to the collections now in the National Museum, Dublin, and 
said to have been found somewhere in India. This weapon has four tecth, not recurved 
barbs, on each side below the blade, and the loop on one side of the tang, through which the 
thong attaching the head to the shaft was passed, is formed by the Jegs and body of a rudely- 
exceuted standing animal. The general appeuranoe of this object, which is apparently made 
of bronze, not copper, is more modern than that of the copper implements from Northern 
India.’ By the kindness of Mr. George Coffey, Curator of Antiquities in the Dublin Museum, 
I am now able to present a drawing of this unique implement, prepared by a member of his 
stall ( Plate VII.), The implement may be, as | supposed in my previous paper, less ancient, 
than the copper articles from Northern India and Gungeria, but, even if that be the case, it 
certainly dates from a period of very remote antiquity, and is characteristically Indian in 
form. 


TL conclude by yuoting miscellaneous observations with which T have been favoured by 
correspondents interested in| my previous paper. Canon Greenwell, the veteran archeologist, 
writes: —‘I did not know that so many [ copper implements ] had been found in India. 
It is evident that there never was a bronze cultivation there. Indeed it cannot be said that 
there was ever any real development of a bronze cultivation, except in Western nrope. 
Assyria and Egypt certainly did not possess one: nor can Greece, the Tslands, or Asia Minor 
be said co have brought it to any high piteh, thongh there are splendid specimens, sach ag the 
Mykenae blades. Still there is nothing like the fine swords, spear-heads, ete., 80 abundant in 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Hungary developed it 
certainly ; but further cast and south it never reached to any height, nor have many bronze 
Weapons, etc., been found in those countries. Spain, too, is very poorly represented, which, 
as it had much traffic with the Eastern Mediterranean, seems to point to the bronze culture 
not having come through that channel. The lastorn origin of branze and ite development 
must be given up; and, so far as we have evidence at present, somewhere about the head 
waters of the Danube seems to be the most probable place of birth. But we wartt Many Ore 
facts before any safe conclusion can be come to.’ These weighty observations raise a big 
question which I am not prepared to discuss at present, but Toomay be permitted to fecl 
some satisfaction at having had the opportumty of curmmunicating to the sctentifio world 
a considerable body of facts to help in the tinal solution of the problems of the orjin and extent 
of the su-called Bronze Age. Canon Greenwell is of opinion that the Dowie dagger or sword! 
is certainly prehistoric, aud observes that ‘the handle has something in coumon with the 
ofilinary bronze sword.’ He also thinks, and rightly, that the Norham harpoon was brought 
to Englind in modern times, probably by some sailor, He knows of ‘several similar finds ; 
Carib stune-axes and North Aomerican arrowspoints have occurred in England, and the Way 
in which they came has been traced. 


Professor Ridgeway of Cumbridge alludes to Major Sikes’ ‘copper ( for they can hardly 
be called bronze ) axes, vessels, and curious rods with a curved end’ from Southern Persia, 
which have been déseribed by Canon Greenwell in the Arehwologta, and were disenssod at the 
York mecting of the British Apsociation. Professor Ridgeway is inclined to think teat these 
objects are of comparatively Ite date, the first century B.C. or even the first centary A. D. 
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This opinion is based on ‘%he very advanced character of the grooved work on the bottom of 
one of the vessels, and a similarly late description of the bottom, as well as shape, of the other’ 
supported by the fact that the owners of Major Sikes’ objects buried their dead. I have not 
fojlowed up these references. The Profossor is auxions to get ‘more data from Persia itself.’ 
Perhaps some reader of the /ndian Antiquary may be able to supply them. Professor 
Ridgeway possesses a copper acrow-head fonnd in a grave near Koban in the Caucasus, associated 
with a bracelet and beads of glass, which seems tv date from the second century A. D 


o 


Mr. Gatty teils me that a copper celt, (juite plain, and roughly made, was found some 
years ago by a keeper, under a heap of stones on the moors above Sheffield, in the parish of 
Bradfield. Mr. Gatty lived in that parish for uwenty years, and collected flint implements, but 
never heard of any other copper or bronze article being found. The shape, so far as he 
remembers, was like this : —- (=~) 


These supplementary notes exhaust for the present all the inforr:ation which I possess 
concerning the ancient copper and bronze antiquities of India, Por haps the publication of 
them, like that of my previous paper, may uttract the attention of observers and scholars 


interested in prehistoric archeology, and help in the elucidation of problems now very obscure. 
6 





AHMAD SHAH, ABDALT, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK (1756-7), 
| ( Contributed by William Iriine, late of the Bengal Ctvil Service. ) 
(Continued from p, 51.) 


" 


Rubric. — The Shih marches from Faridabad towards the territory of Stiraj Mall, Jat; he pitches 
his camp close to Sherkot; on the same day at the request of ‘ Lmad-ul-mulk hi seizes by 
force the fort of Ballamyadh, which lay three Aos from the camp, towards the left; fight of 
Juwahir Singh, son of Siraj Mall, Jat, Shamsher Bahadur, Marhattah, and Ant& Mankher, 
Marhattah, who were within that fort; slaughter of the rest of the garrison. 


| Be it known that the following was the order of the Shah’s march and encamping. One march 
‘was never more than five kos. When there remamed one watch of the night he started ; and 
performed his morning ptayers upon his arrival at his advanced tents. He had not a single 
kettle-drum sounded, nor music at fixed hours, nor trumpets (karrahk-nae) and such like, 
° 


Before the Shih mounted, twelve thousand special slaves assumbled, three thousand on each 
gide of the Shalf's tent. The title of these men was Durrané (the pearl wearers), and from their 
ears hung gold rings, mounted with very large pearls, They remained drawn up in ranks at a distance 
of one hundred paces, seated on their horses. When the Shah placed his foot in his stirrup, the 
tvfelve thonsand slaves at one and at the same moment, with a single voice, shouted aloud: 
& Blessed be the Names, in the Name of God, peace be unto His Majesty the Shah!’ This sound 
rose to heaven and reached the ears of the army, thus enabling them to know that the Shah had 
started. Then the rest of the army from that tine got ready, and at the moment of dawn began 
its march, and reached its new quarters at one waich afier daybreak, The general rule was to 
march one day and halt the next; but on some occasions there was a halt of even two days. 


The mode of the Shah's progress was as follows: The Shah advanced alone amidst the ranks 
cof his slaves, riding a horse, his sword slung from his shoulder, and his quiver on. There 
were four bodies of slaves, each of three thousand men, one division in front, one behind, and one 
“on each ile. Each division of them wore a hat of a different style. It was prohibited for a slave 
belonging to ono division to ride with another division; he must keep with bis own set. If by 
chance any one disobeyed the rule and the Shah noticed him, the man received a beating so severe 
‘that le was left hall-dead, or with perhaps only a gasp of life left in lim, 
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All these slaves were well-made and good-looking, of white and red complexion, with gold-lace 
waistbelts and hats of flowered gold lace. On each side of the hat hung flowered-pattern tufts 
( turrah-hae ), towards the ears, near the cheeks, Their long sidelocks were in curls. Many of the 
slavea, those who were officers, had jewelled aigrette-holders with feathered plumes fixed on the top 
of the hat. They rode fast horses of Kabuli breed, and guided them, each in his own station, with — 
a grave demeanour, ‘They moved at the distance of a musket-shot from the Shah’s person, all 
their faces turned towards him. The Shah rode alone in the middle, with an open space around him. 


¢ 


In whatever direction he chanced to glance, one slave holding a pipe and another bearing 
a porous bottle of water rushed up to him. Then the Shah would take the pipe-stem into his hand, 
rein in his horse, and proceed slowly, When done with his pipe, he would rinse his mouth three 
times with water from the bottle. 


The treasure and the food supplies, the stores of clothes, and so forth were carried in the 
following manner. On the left Hank, outside the ranks of the slaves, there were one hundred camels 
loaded with bread, baked and then dried, two hundred camels loaded with gruin, this was called 
stirsal.5 This grain was given out daily in allotted portions to the nobles and the servants of the 
Begams. On the right flank were two hundred camels loaded with clothes and vessels, silver pots, 
and so forth, Such treasure a3 there was came in the rear of the guard of slaves, which followed the 
Shah ; it was carried on mules and two-humped dromedaries. 


Shab Pasand Kban and Jangbaz Khan, with the guwacht-bashi, were told off to the rear- 
guard and held command over its movements. ‘The three thousand slaves, who rode in front as 
advance guard, fully armed and ready, bore each a lance whose head was either gilt or silver-plated, 
having a decorated (mugatyash) and fringed (musalsal) pennant. To the onlooker, owing to the 
multitude of lances, it seemed like the glittering of rain. In the rays of the sun the spearheads and 
pennants so shone, that you might imagine the stars were sparkling in the sky. 1% was wondrous 
a8 a garden in springtime, and a sight worth beholding. 


On the day that the Shah after the afternoon (cvAr) prayer set out to conquer the fort of 
Ballamgadh, the author in company of the Mir Sahib {Sher Andaz Khan] was in attendance on 
His Majesty. By a lucky chance the ranks of those slaves formed up close to me, In whatever 
direction I looked, my eyes rested on countenances lovely as youthful Joseph, as if the slaves from 
Paradise, throng upon throng, had descended upon carth, and with their fairy-like dispositions were 
seated firmly in the saddle, thirsting for the blood of the children of Adam. By the Lord! 1 was 
so overcome that my head drooped to the pommel of my saddle. 

A horseman named Mir Muhammad ‘Ata, by race a Barakki Sayyid, belonging to the troops 
of the ‘Uxman Khan already mentioned, who, to a certain extent, was proficientein Arabic and 
Persian, and used to pay a daily visit to the Mir Sahib, had set up a friendship with the author. 
At the time I have been speaking of, he was at my side. He exclaimed: “QO So-and-so! What 
“is the matter with thee P Thy complexion has turned saffron-colour and thy eyes red as the planet 
“Mars. The hot rays of the sun have affected thee!’’ He offered me water from the chagal or 
leather-bottle that he carried, and I re-opened my eyes. I answered: ‘1 have no need of water”: 
ahd I repeated the following quatrain : 


Quatrain. 
An vox kih atash-t-muhabbat afrokht, “ The day when the fire of affection was kindled, 
“Ashig roshan-t-ishy zt ma'shig amokhte ; ‘The Jover learnt from the loved-one the bright- 
ness of love; 
Az jantb-i-dost 8ar-zad in 80z wa guiaz, “Through a friend arose this burning and 
melting, é 
7&@ dar na girift-i-shama‘’ parwanah na solcht. “So that the butterfly should not fall into the 


Jamp and burn.” 
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3 Turkish, “ requisitions in kind levied from the enemy.’’ 
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He said : “ Say it over again! What is it?’ Ireplied: “O brother! seest thou not that this 
“crowd of lovely faces with white cheeks and rosy lips has brought affliction on my life and faith, 
“and robbed me of my heart; and these dusky eyes with sword-wielding eyebrows and arrow-like 
‘“eyelashes, how they stab me as with daggers by their amorous and Janguishing glances, and spill 


“the blood from many hearts.” 


He gave a loud guffaw, and glancing towards them he brought forth a heavy sigh, and 


exclaimed: “Thou speakest truth, come on so that we may be closer to them. 
I recited the covplet: — 


‘Cand friendly with a number of them.” 


Harzah-gard-t-bagh chan bulbul nayam; parwa- 
naham, 

Mitawanam kard parwazi, kih bas bashad 
mara. 


I am acquainted 


“ A butterfly am I, no vagrant songster of the 
grove, 

‘I can wing my flight, and that is enough for 
me.” 


Two days afterwards the said Mir, on some pretext or other, brought four of these slaves on 
a visit to the Mir Sahib; and to some extent ar intimacy arose, and they came frequently. The Mir 
Sahib (God give him rest) treated them with great kindness, and feasted them and received 


them with civility. 


He even gave them money, as much perhaps as fifty rupees. 


One of them sang Persian odes (qhazal) excellently, to the accompaniment of music, and 
possessed a heart-alluring singing voice, Every time he came tiere was a wonderful crowd, He 
got me to write him several ghazals and took them away with him. 


One of them is the following: — 


Ghazal. 


Tura,st gald chia sarv, wa tura,st rie chs mah, 
Yake mtyan-t-qabi, wa yake ba xzer-i-kalah, 
Rabidt az man jan, wa burdt az man dil, 

Fake ba gadd chit sarv, wa yake ba rive che mah ; 


Khabar dahad lab-i-ti, we nishan dahad rulh-i- 
man, 
Yake zi surkki-i-la’l, wa yake ei sardi-i-gah. 


* 

Bad chi, bakht wa qadam, chashm wa zulf-t-tu 
da, im, 

Yake zt Ihwitb-i-nazhand, wa yake 2¢ tab-1- 
di-tah. 

Zidard wa Adsrat-+-ti didah wa dil-am har 
daur 

Yehe mi-barad hin, wa yake bar-arad ah: 


Shuda,st mie man asiranj ‘araz, wa zulf-at, 
Yuke chic shir-t-aufed, wa yake chi gtr-r-siyah, 


“Thou hast the cypress’ waist, thou hast a moon- 
like face, 

“The one girt in thy coat, the other showing 
below thy cap. 

‘Thou hast robbed me of life, hast carried off my 
heart, 

* One by this cypress-like waist, the other by this 
moon-like face : 

“ Thy lips tell a tale, and my face reveals it, 


“ Those by their ruby redness, this by its hay-like 
pallor. 

‘‘ Be thy eyes and locks lasting like Fate and the 
Ages, 

‘These by venerated sleep, those by their two- 
fold brightness. 

«From pain and grief of thee my eyes and heart 


for ever ° 
“The first rain blood, the other heaves a heavy 
sigh : 


‘‘ By grief my hair is changed, while my locks 
‘Are grown white as milk, thine still black as 
pitch,” 


Praise be to God! Whither are my words wandering ! 
ss iTemistich. 


Husn-t-in gissah ‘tshq ast, dar daftar na mi- 
ganjad. 


«The beauty of this tale is love, no volumes can 


contain it.” 
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To return to the narrative. The retinue of the servants of the Begams, which was called the 
retinue of the Haram of the Shah, marched in the following order. After the morning prayera thoy 
started, Closed litters (‘imarf) were placed on camels; these had curtains of red broadcloth, 
some decorated, but most of them plain. On several of the camels were large closed litters, but on 
~ moat of them two panniers (Laj@wah), the furniture of which was also of scarlet broadcloth, There 
were about two hundred camels, In the midst of them, which was styled the kald, or “heart,” went 
fifteon to twenty persons, carried on /ekhts, or platforms, in the Hindustani manner, borne on the 
shoulders of kahars (a caste of litter-carriers). 





This procession, from the number of covered red litters, formed a sight worth seeing. In 
advance, at the distance of an arrow’s flight, went five hundred mounted archers, and as an armed 
tetinue (qur) there followed one thousand horsemen. At five to six gharts (1} to 2 hours) after 
sunrise they reached their encampment. The horsemen who came first gave a shout, using the 
words Yurha! Yurja! that is, ‘Withdraw on one side.’’ In overy lane and passage in the camp 
through which the retinue of the Haram took its way, every one, great and small, remained with his 
face covered by his skirt, until the last of the procession had gone by. If by chance any one ever 
glanced towards the retinue, one, two, or three horsemen would ride at him and without a pause 
most relentlessly thrash him. The retinue would take four or five ghari (90 to 112 minutes)’ to 
pass any given spot. All the people on their road, through the camp, were in a most extraordinary 
condition of apprehension, and you might say each of them was a man alflicted by God. 


The camp of tbe Shah was pitched in two portions. The first was the male and the other the 
female quarters, Botween the two was left an open space of about the width of two or three arrows’ 
flight. The female camp was called the Haram; the men’s camp bad two names; where the Shih 
sat was styled Khargah, and where the scribes of the office were placed was called the Dartkhanak. 
Tn the screens of the Khargah, facing the Darilhanah, there was one large entrance, constructed of 
wood, painted of an azure colour, and partly gilt, on which were beautiful flowers of many sorts 
depicted by the brush. On the top of the gateway was placed a large dome made of copper, two sides 
of which were gilt. This was called the Qubsah-t-Shah (the Shah’s cupola), It was so high that it 
could be seen at a distance of three to four leagues (9 to 12 mile3?). If the light of the sun were 
over against it, it shone from afar, and the men in charge of the baggage train were guided by it to 
their destination, It was there that the Shih’s own tents would be found. 


" 

At each of the two wings of this entrance stood a large standard in gold-embroidered scarlet 
broadcloth cover, From the top of each standard hung a bow upside down, and a fower-pattern 
cloth, rfz., a waist-cloth, hung down from each end of it. To cach bow notch a naked sword was 
attached to the bow-string (chillah). If a balt were ordered, the two swords were placed upright, 
If there was to be a march, then at nightfall, one sword was let down and placed upon the ground. 
These were the signals of a halt, or a march, 


To go on with the story. When the Shih marched from Faridabad and reached his canip, the 
fort of Ballamgadh was three kos to the north. ‘Imad-ul-mulk represented to him that the fort of 
Ballamgadh was close by, and the infidel Juwahir Singh, son of Siraj Mall, Jit, with Shamsher 
Babadur and Ant&é Mankher, two Marhatiah chiefs, were within the fort. His Majesty’s wiscst 
course was to detach a strong force tu drive the fumes of overweeningness out of their heads, 


The Shih anid: “ My scheme is to uproot the forts of Dig and Kumher. What is there for me 
‘to attack in little forts like this?” Te (‘Imad-ul-mulk) represented: “If these rebellious 
‘fellows did not happen to be in this fort alive, it would be of no importance, At this moment, when 
« the infidels have taken refuge so near to us, to leave them unmolested and continue our march, 


“6 ow} : Safes ” ‘~ 
will raise many suspicions. 


The Shab replied: “Take with you Afzal Khin, the Ghilzah, who is at the head of forty 


“thousand men, and invest the fort.’ ‘Imad-ul-mulk and the said Khan arranged for the 
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investment of the fort. The garrison went on fighting with swivel-pieccs and muskets until the 
hour of afternoon. The Shih from moment to’ moment sent off express riders to ascertain progress. 
After the afternoon prayer the Shih started himself and soon reached the spot, The Mir Sahib 
_ followed, and the author with him, as related above. 


Then the Shah in his own pare person inspected the fort from all four sides, He fixed on one 
direction and caused the ground to be measured with a rod up to the foot of the wall, and caused the 
cannon called Kullah-t-kitinbarah™ to be brought, and ordered it to be fired into the air. 
Kutlah-i-khinbarak sent its charge up to heaven and if returned to earth within the fort, By 
concussion its two pieces, which were of iron in the shape of a large casket (dur), split asunder, and, 
wherever they went, reduced everything to splinters. What chance had a human being of standing 
against them! The firing continued for four or five ghart (14 to 2 hours), the sim being constantly 
aliered. Changing from one position to another, the balls were sent in one after another. In short, 
after the same fashion, four other mortars (kullak) were brought into action, A number of the 
infidels within the fort were killed, and great ccnfusion arose there, 





At this time the Shah was engaged in the evening prayers, and continued to sit on his 
prayer-carpet till the time of sunset prayers ( namaz-t-mayhrié ), then night cameon. All three chiefs 
of the infidels came out of the fort and slunk into the ravines adjoining the river Jaman (Jamuah ). 
It was not-known in what direction they had gone. 


After the lapse of twenty to forty-five minutes, sounds not issuing any longer from the fort, the 
Shih ordered it to be stormed. Strong bodies from all directions moved conjointly upon the gates 
in close formation and effected an entrance. The gates were broken open with axes, and all persons 
found within the fort were put to the sword. But of Juwahir Singh and the others not a trace 
could be found. ‘Imaid-al-mulk himself came into the fort and inspected the corpses one by one ; 
but as he reported tc the Shah, the accursed one was not among them. 


The skirmishers were ordered to keep a watch over the neighbourhood in all directions and take 
care that he (Juwihir Singh ) should not get away in safety. In spite of all their activity, no trace 
could be discovered. Some days afterwards, Hidayat ‘Ali Khiin, fausdar of Shukohibad, was 
introduced to ‘Jmad-ul-mulk by the Mir Sahib. This faujdar told us he was in the fort with 
Juwahir Singh. The Jat chief, Shamsher Bahadur, Ant&é Mankher, and he ( Hidiyat ‘Ali Khan) 
dressed themselves in Qizzidbash clothes, and, going through an underground chamber into the ditch 
of the fort, they threaded their way through the Shah’s troops, and hid in some ravines near the 
Jamnah river. ° 

For two days and two nights they remained concealed in that spot, and got not a mouthful to 
eat. Such terror had overcome them that they would not emerge even to drink water from the river. 
When the Shih had marched away, they came at night time by a route they knew before to a village, 
ana there mounting a bullock-carriage reached a small fort in another village. ‘There he (Hidfyat 
‘Ali Khin) went to sleep ; where the other three vanished to he knew not. All he could find out from 
the guide was that ten matchlock-men and one horsoman had come with three horses, and carried 


them 1 in some direction or other. 


‘To make a long story short, after the taking of Ballamgadh, the Shah told ‘Imid-al-mulk to 
make out a list of all the cash and goods found in the fort, and produce it before him, Accordingly, 
there were found in the fort, twelve thousand rupees in coin, with pots and vessels of silver and copper, 
and gilt idols, 14 horses, 11 camels, clothing, grain, and much other goods. All this was 
confiscated. The grain was delivered to the sursdat (the food-supply department, ses ante). Of the 
cash total it five thousand. rupees were given to Afzal Khin and two thousand to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. Two 
camels were presented to the Mir Sahib, The Shih made a two days’ halt at this pig gus ‘aati 


an order for slaughter and plunderin aoe 
- st The-btgodthedding Heel,” probably a mortar, and so named from ita shortness or shape. 
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It was midoight when the camp followers went out to the attack. It was thus managed; one 
horseman mounted «a horse and took ten to twenty other’, each attached to the tail of the horse preceding 
lt, and drove them just like a string of camels, When it was one watch after sunrise I saw them 
come back. Every horseman had loaded up all his horses with the plundered property, and atop of 
it rode the girl-captives and the slaves. The severed heads were tied up in rugs like bundles of 
grain and placed on the heals of the captives, who by the Abdialis are called Aannah, and thus did 
they return to camp. 


After afternoon prayer (zur) an order was given to carry the severed leads to the entrance gate 
‘of the chief minister’s quarters, where they were to be entered in registers, and then built up into 
_ heaps and pillars. Each man, in accordance with the number of heads he had brought in, received, 
‘after they had been counted, five rupees a head from the State. 


Then the heads were stuck upon lances and were taken to the gate of the chief minister. It 
Was an extraordinary display! Wherever your glance fell nothing else was to be perceived but 
Severcd heads stuck upon lances, and the number could not be less than the stars in the heavens. 


Daily did this manner of slaughter and plundering proceed: Wa shab ra az faryad-t-zanin 
kth bah asirt awardah, ba anha suhbat mi-kardand, goshha: mardum kar mi-shudand, It vas 0 
marvellous state of things, this slaying and capturing, and no whit inferior to the day of Last 
Judgment. 


All those heads that had been cut off were built into pillars, and the men upon whose heads 
those bloody bundles had been brought in, were made to grind corn, and then, when the reckoning 
was made up, their heads, too, were cut off, These things went on all the way to the city of 
Akbaribad, nor was any part of the country spared. 


In addition to all this, five thousand Rohelah foot soldiers had joined the army. Each man 
procured some thirty to forty buffaloes. The plundered goods, such a3 jewels and clothes, they loaded 
upon these buffaloes, and established a market of their own within the camp, where they sold all 
these things at low prices. Cloth goods worth ten rupees they sold at one rupee, and those worth 
one rupee for eighty tankah. Copper and other vessels that had been broken up were strewed along 


the route of the army and no one stooped to pick them up. Excepting gold and silver nothing 
was carried away. 


| In this manner Juhin Khin and Najib Khiin wont on ahead of us, as far as Mathura. The 
towns of Mathura and Bindraban were subjected to a general slaughter, and completely plundered. 


The latter is a principal holy place of the Hindds, situated upon the bank of the J amnah ; it is in 
the territory of the Jit. 


On the day that the Shih marched from Shergadh, after the reduction of Ballamgadh, he 
pitched his camp near Hasanpur and Nadinah. The same oy Jangbiz Khan arrived from Mirath, 
_ bringing with him much booty, Among other things were four elephants, loaded up with silver only, 


seventy-six horses, and a quantity of other property, The whole was producdd for the Shah’s 
enspection, 


As to the plundered elephants and palanquins it was remarked that these two modes of 
travelling were specially used by the emperors and nobles of Hindistan. The Shah said, elephants 
were adinirable means of baggage transport, Buta mount, the control of which is not in the hands 
of the rider, and it can carry him whither it wills, should not be resorted to ; while a litter is only 
suitable for a sick man, 


we saree 


told that an envoy sent by Ghazanfar Jang, Ahmad Bangash, had arrived at Court ; and he agrees 
to such and such an amount of tribute, and prays that some commander, with some proper ly qualified 
claimant (¢arah), be sent by the Shih to reinforce him, so that out of dread of the Abdali might, his 


Afterwards Jangbiz Khin was given robes of honour and a jewelled plume-holder, * He was 
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enemies may withdraw from his territories, Patenta for the provinces of Andh and Bangilsh were 
in preparation in hig (Ahmad Khan's) name, “Thou, who art of his tribe, hast been asked for, and 
‘as I look on you as my son, [ wish to send you for the execution of this project in the place 
. “of any princely heir. Ifollow after you stage by stage,” 


Jangblaz Khan assented, made his obcisance, and straightway sought the chief minister at his 
tent. Mir Sher Andaz Khan was sent for. The papers stating the demands of Ahmad Khan were 
read. Then he (Jangbéz Khin) said to the chief minister: “I command no more than five 
“thousand horsemen, while Ahmad Khan has not much of an army, nor any funds. How can 
“T eject the Marhattahs tr-sécupy sath Audh {.. Shuja-ud-daulah possesses a treasury and an army, 
‘and is the governor of that province. The same thing applies to the territory of Bengal. Thus, 
“the undertaking of these enterprises is opposed to reason and wisdom. I decline to go.” 


The chief minister said: ‘ When you were in front of the Shab you accepted and then left his 
‘audience without a protest. Now you are raising difficulties. What does this mean?” Jangbaz 
Khiin answered ; “I was unable to sey these words to the Shih himself.” Then ‘Imid-al-mulk 
intervened, saying: “ The army is part of the provincia] government. Whenever the province has 
“ho&n made over to Ahmad Khin, he can collect as many troops as ever he likes. The whole race 
‘of the Afghius form his army, there must be two huudred thousand fighting men of his tribe. 
“You are only nominally required to impress people with dread of the Shih, Knowing you to be 
“a brother of the same race as himself, Ahmad Khan applied for you.” 


Janybiz Khan would not agree but continued to give a flat refusal, The chief Waztr carried his 
words to the Shah. His order upon this report was to send ‘Abu-ns-samad Khan instead. The 
chief minister told the Mir Sahib what order the Shih had given, and asked him to write about it to 
Ahmad Khin, and call upon him to state his views The Mir Sahib pointed ont that what 
Ghazonfar Jang (Alimad Khan) wanted was the nomination of some prince of the imperial family — 
as for the rest, he would see to it himself, ‘Abd-us-gamad Khin commanded thirty thousand horse, 
aud for the time being the daily expenses of such a force could not be provided. For this reason 
he indicated Jangbiz Khin, whose force is only tive thousand men. 


Then the Mir Sahib proceeded to the tent of Jangbiz Khin and presented the thawls, et cetera, 
the gilts intended for bim, as previously detailed. Out of the whole prosent he accepted only a pair 
of shawls and returned the rest, saying: “ Nawib Ghazanfar Jang is the chicf man of my tribe, out 
of politeness I accept a pair of shawls. Iam no king or minister that I should extend my foot 
“beyond my dug station,” The Mir Sahib insisted much, but nut another article did he accept. As 
to marching himself, he absolutely declined to do so. 


Two days passed in this fruitless discussion. On the third day, when the Sbah happened to 
make a halt at one of the camps, ‘Lmid-al-mulk and the Mir Sihib laid before him the proposal 
that he (the Shi) im person should march as far as the town of Mathuri, and there make some 
stay, Then whatever Alimad Khan proposed, if it seemed advisable, could be varried out. Thg 
Shab said: “Ttis well.” 


Rubric. — March of the Shab towards Mathura on the representation of Mir Sher An:dliz Khin, and 
atter reaching it and making a seven days’ halt, ho starts on hia return to his own country. 


On the day that the Shah entered the neighbourhood of Mathura, he crossed the Jammah and 
encamped near Mahmin (Mahbiiban ?), where there is 9 sarde, built by one Sayyid ‘Abd-un-nabi,?5 
and it g@% also by the uame of Sardo Nabi ; it lics two hus to the east of Mathura. 








* 25 He was made faujdar of Mathura on the 1€th Rabi TL, 1070 H. (26th September 1268), and was killed in an 
attack on a Jat fort upon the 2ist Zu,l Hijjab of the same year (24th May, 1659), Ma,asir-t-‘alamyin, (4, 33. 
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En route the Mir Sahib paid a visit to Najib Khan, who wag at Bindriban with Jahin Khin. 

These two nobles had marched foorteen days earlier, and had carricd out a general slaughter in the 
country round Mathura and Bindraban, and had halted there. The author went with him (Sher 
Andiz Khan). Wherever you gazed you beheld heaps of slain; you conkd only pick your way with 
difficulty, owing to the quantity of bodies lying about and the amount of blood spilt. At one place 
we reached, we saw about two hundred dead children lying ina heap. Not one of the dead bodies 
chad a head. In short, we reached the quarters of Najib Khin and sat there some three quarters 
of an hour, The stench and fetor and effluvinm in the air were such that it was painful to open 
your mouth or even draw a breath, Every one held his nose and stopped his mouth with his 
handkerchief while he spoke, ‘The Mir Sahib said to Najib Khan: ‘How can you relish your 
“food or a drink of water?” He replied : “What can I do, Iam under the Shah's orders; in 
“ default of his order I can move nowhere, ” 


When I got tothe town of Mathura I saw exactly the same state of things. Everywhere in lane 
and bazar lay the headless trunks of the slain; and the whole city was burning, Many buildings 
had been knocked down, A naked man emerged from the ruins and asked me for a little food. 
I gave him some money and asked: “ Who art thou?” He sail : ‘Tam a Musulmin, I was a 
“dealer in jewellery, my slop was a large one. In addition to precious stones and engravod aud 
‘‘ mounted goods, [ had 4,000 rupoes in cash in the shop, On the day of the slaughter the Shah’s 
“army suddenly appeared, when nobody bad the’ least expectation of them; it was at dawn. 
‘A horseman, drawn sword in hand, came at me and tried to kill me. I said J wasu Mnsulmin. He 
‘said: ‘Disclose your privities.” I undid my cloth. We continued: ‘Whatever cash you have. 
‘oive to me that [ may spare gour life.” IT vave him my 4,000 rupees. Another came andl cut me 
on the stomach with his sabre, I fled and hid in a corner, My shop was emptied, For several 
“days past I have had nothing to eat, but a few uncooked grains of corn, Camp followers come 
“in day after day and knock down the houses. In many places buried treasare is discovered and 
“earricd off. But still there are hoards left in other places not yet found by any one, I! you ean 
“take me to the camp with you and place men at my disposal, I will point out the hoards.” 


Tn brief, I made over to him a sheet to cover him, and brought him with me. When 1 reached 
the bank of the Jamnah, I found it was fordable. The water flowme past was of a yellowish colour, as 
if polluted by blood. The man said: “ For geven days fotluwing the general slaughter, the water 
« flowed of a blood-red colour. Now fourteen days have elapsed, and the colour of the water hag 
“turned yellow.” At the edge of the stream [ saw a number ot Bairigi and Suniyisi huts, huddled 
close together, These men are ascetics of the Hindit faith, Th each lint Jay a severed head with the 
head of a dead cow applied to its mouth and tied to it with a rope round its neck, 


To continue my story. I brought the man above referred to with me and produced him before 
the Mir Sahib, The next morning, with the permission of the chief miniater aud ‘Imiid-ul-mulk, ten 
horseman of ‘Usmau Khan's regiment were sent with hin and several axe-men, He took them to pn 
house, After they had applied their axes once or twice, a bux was uncovered, It held two hundred 
fold coins, several pieces of diamond, half a sé’s weight of jewelled ornaments, and the same 
quantity of plain gold ornaments. After that, several other places were broken open, but nothing 
was diseovercd, 


We came back and displayed the property before the chief minister, The Wazir madea sign to 
the Mir Sahib saying: “ Half T give to you and ‘Tmad-ul-mulk, half is mine.” The Mir Sahib 
represented that he had never accepted plandered property. ‘All belongs to Your Lordship, fur 
* you have come from your own coantry with the intent of apholling the Faith and expalling the 
“infilel, You are engaged in a Holy War, and this is a special holy place of the infidi!’ The 
minister rejoned ; “ Well, I give it you from inyself." But the Mir SAhib still refused. 


On the next day the Mir Sihib attended] the Shin's andienee. The Shih was inspecting the 
Jists of booty from Mathura that had been drawn up by Jahin Khan, After he had done this, he 
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conferred robes on Jahin Khan and Najib Khan, and told them to move on to Akbarabad, where 
there were many wealthy men, who are subjects of the Ja, Thege must be either slain or made 
captives, and all their property seized and delivered over to the officials of his government. That 
same day they made thuir first march towards Akbarabad. 





At the same audience the Shih said: “Ys there any one who can compose a rhyme on this 
‘victory ; the meaning must be that 1 have given Islim peace from the oppression of the infidel, th ¢ 
“ words durr-i-durrant to be included in the date-giving line.” You must understand that the 
Shah styled himself Durr-i-Durrani26 At the head of his missives, Instead of his own name, he 
wrote these words in gold ink with his own hand. 


In the Shab’s army was an Afghan poet, a native of Kabul, whom he knew by sight. His 
name was Khawas Khin, and his pen-name was Bezhan. The teaching of Prince Taimir Shih wag 
confided to him, ‘The Shah sent for this man and instructed him as to what he wanted, telling him 
to reflect on it and bring him the result. The Mir Sahib told this atory to me. 


Next day the Mir Sahib was at the quarters of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, There Khawia Khin said that 
twe days had gone by and he was still puzzling over that chronogram and the expressions required 
in it by the Shih. He could not get it into shape. The Mir Sahib began to speak of me and then 
scent for me, I went to the place, ‘Imid-ul-mulk said to me: “Yeu, too, must try to think this 
“out.” J gave no reply, He went on: “Certainly — you must have a try.” T answered: 
“T have no choice left; but I must have till to-morrow to prepare {t, and I will then produce it.” 


That same day I set to work and got the hemistich for the date, and then composed a strophe 
of io couplets, which I made over to the Mir Sahib. The hemistich for the date is: 


Bu Hind atman namad /slan Shah-t-durr-i-durrant 


1169 H, 
‘¢The King of Islam, the pearl of pearls, brought peace to India.” 


The morning afterwards, the Mir Sihib stated to ‘Imad-ul-mulk that So-and-so (/. ¢., the 
author), after reflecting gwo or three hours, had written this chronogram in a rhymed strophe, 
‘Jmid-ul-mulk inspected it and approved it highly ; then he said it was very excellently written and 
quite perfects He sent for the writer and said to me: “ Your Mir Sahib wishes to place this 
“ chronogram | before the Shab, while I say it is not wise to do so; for this reason that the Shah 
«will sammon "you to his presence, and will mobos present you with a robe (hullah), but he is 
‘gure to say also, ‘Remainin attendance on me.’ He will appoint a monthly salary and rations, 
“and carry you off with him. What are your ideas about this?” I repeated this hemistich — 


Ai roshna,i-t-taba'! tu bar man bala shudi 
‘O sharpness of wit! thou art my damuation,” 


and held my tongne. After a moment or two ‘Imid-ul-mulk made a sign aga'n to me, and said : 
« What is your wish, speak,” T replied : “‘ This loyal servant obeying your exalted order brought 
“forth ‘moist and dry’ (rath yabis?). So long as the Miy Sahib docs not turn mo away, men 
“may offer me lakhs of rupees, and I would not leave him.” He answered: “The men of towns, in 
“particular of those round Lakbnau, who are famed throughout the realm for their uoble descent and 
“valous, are extraordinary creatures, full of airs and graces (ba an o ban).” 
a 
a niet 
2% ‘ Poar) of Pearls.” No doubt he, like the reat, had worn in his ear a gold ring, mounted »¥ ith a pearl, when 


one of the household slaves of Nidir Shah. Before he rose to power 4 fdgur had prophesied his st10cess, and styled 
him Durr-i-durran, “ Pearl of Pearls.” Hence his epithet of the Durrant, “ the man of the Pearls.”’ 
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Alter the writer bad returned to his quarters, ‘Imad-ul-mulk, in my absence, said to the Mir 
Sahib: “ Let me have Muhammad Hasan, and he will live with me as your representative. I will 
“appoint you to tho office of Branding and Verification [of troopers’ horses] and the inspection 
of the personal rolls of my soldiers ; it will be your office and be will be your deputy.” Tho Mir 
Sibib answered : ‘‘ Muhammad Hasan is my right hand ; if your Lordship designs to amputate my 
+ band, what objection have I?” These speeches were reported to me by the Mir Sahib that night, 
and he added: ‘* Now let us wait and see what happens. Whatever country or whatever office it 
“be, you will not go away from me.” 





To return to our story. As Jangbaiz Khiin persisted in his refusal, the chief minister and 
‘Imid-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib sat from early morning to midday in consultation apon what should 
be done with regard to Alimad Khan’s business. After much argument ‘Imad-ul-mulk advised 
that one of the princes of Hindistin should be appointed to the sabahs of Audhand Bongal, and 
despatched in charge of him (‘Imid-ul-mulk). Jangbaz Khan should also be sent. If be agrees, 
well and good; if not — it is the emperor’s country, and in the non-presence of the emperor, the 
prince affords a perfect claim and title. Wherever he directs his steps, crowds of helpers will join 
him. The kingdom is bis kingdom, Not one of the nobles and rajahs of Hindistin, except they 
he disloyal, will act in opposition. 


‘I'bus chey reported to the Shih that if His Majesty had planted in his heart the desire to assist’ 
the emperor of Hindistin, then one of the princes, sons of the emperor of Hind, onght to be sent 
jor; a patent for the castern provinces should be granted to him, and he should then be sent off in 
‘ompany with Janghiz Khin. In thie manner the said Khin’s (Jangbiz’s) scruples wonld be 
removed, and all others concerned would be re-assured. 


In accordance with the chief minister's proposals, the Shih considered the plan and held it to 
be a good one. At once he wrote and sent off a letter to the emporor of Hindiistén, ‘Aziz-nd-din, 
‘Alamgir Sini, calling apon him to send a prince at once, without any delay. The emperor « 
Hindiistaun selected two princes; the first was named Hidiyat Bakhsh, holding the title of Wali 
Jih, Pahador, Le was a son of this same emperor of India, The second was Mirzi Babi by 
name and ATG Jah by title, the emperor’sa son-in-law. They were despatched under the care of 
Nawal San-ud-daulah, the Chicf Almoner (sadr-us.sadar). A patent for‘the Audh province was 
made out in the name of Mirza Baba, and for Bangalah in that of Wala Jab, aforesaid, The emperor 
aftixed his own seal to these, and handed them to the princes. At the time of loave-taking he said to 
Nawib Suaif-nd-danlah : ‘IT make over these two princes to you in trust. If something in the shape 
“my heart desires cau be accomplished, my purpose is fulfilled; otherwise, these pledges, entrusted 
“to yon, I shall demand again, Sec to it that they fall into no one else’s hands.” 


Tue said Nawab, taking the two princes with two elephants, one riding horge for each. and 
oa q 

4 taere soldicr’s tent, reached our camp by forced marches, The Shah also issued to thow patents for 
the provinces in accordance with those given by the emperor of Hind. The chief minister porsuaded 
4 - = n at ny ~ : ar ' ‘ ‘ 
Jangbas Khiiu, aud the Shah added : “My son, I will not leave you to be destroyed, my hand is at 
es ~ 
your back, 


‘Iunid-ul-mulk received an aigrette and a plume. A handsome sect of robes, along with 
a jewelled aigrette and a feathered plume for Nawab Ghazanfar Jang, Alimad Khia, wero made over 
to the Mir Sahib. At the time of loave-taking the Shab said to the Mir Sihib Z Sayyid, whoreyer 
“I may be, it a lotter from thee reaches me, whatever request you make, it shall be attended tp. Set 
“vour mind at rest,”? ; 


As the weather was hot and it was the season of the spring harvest, a great deal of sickness 
appeared in the Shah's army and it took one hundred rupees to purchase one eér of tamarind, 
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a drink made of tamarinds being prescribed with benefit. Daily one hundred and fifty men died. 
Finding that the climate was adverse, the Shih.arrived at a fixed decision in his mind to return to 
Wilayat, He despatched the princes and ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Jangbaz Khin to Farrukhabad ; while 
he wrote to Jahin Khin and Najib Khiin that as soon as they had read his letter, ‘and wherever 
they might be, they must start for his camp. Giving over this letter to ‘Imad-ul-mulk, he 
instracted him, and two days before his own departure started him and his party off for 
Farrukhibad. The Shih himself two days afterwards marched from Mathura, and, taking the 
route oid Kabul, made his way to Qandahir. ° 








Let us go on with the story. The Mir Sahib went stage by stage with that expedition as far as 
Akbaribad. Jahin Khin had carried out a gencra] slaughter in that city as far as Nilah-gambaz ; 
then he invested the fort. Rajah Nagar Mall and others were shut up init. They finally agreed to 
pay Jahan Khan four lakhs of rupees, promising to produce the money cr the following morning. 
Three hours after sunrise had passed, when ‘Imad-ul-mulk and the others made their entry into 
Akbarabad. Owing to the general slaughter and the investment, the city was in confusion as if 
Judgment Day had come. The inhabitants of the city had disappeared. 


* <Tmad-ul-mulk went straight to Jahin Khin and made over to him the Shih’s letter, After 
reading it he said: “I have a promise to be paid four lakhs of rnpecs to-morrow morning. I stop 
‘shere to-day and up to midday to-morrow. On receiving the sum named from Nagar Mall, I will 
‘begin my march.” ‘Imid-ul-mulk retorted: ‘‘ That is impossible. This is imperial territory. 
* What damage has been done cannot be helped. But now the Shah is on the march and you have 
“got this order. Relinquish the hope of collecting the rupees, for after the receipt of them there 


* will be delay.” 


Jahin Khan said: “One lath has been promised for this evening, get that paid over to me, 
“ Then what harm is there if I march.” Thus ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent word to Rijah Nagar Mall. The 
latter thought it a lucky escape and sent the Jakh of rupees to Jahan Khan the same day, and that 


Khin began his march at the time of evening (saghrid) prayer, and went away. 


The day after this we made a halt in Akbarabid. The princes and Jangbaz Khan crossed the 
Jamnah and pitched their eamp in a line with Katrah Wazir Khin2? Then quitting Akbarabad 
they moved stage by stage as far as parganah Mainpuri. During these marches two or three 
things happoned, the record of which is worthy of being dwelt upon. 


From Akbarabad, Najib Khiin sent his full brother, Sultin Khin, with four hundred horsemen 
in attendance on ‘Imid-ul-molk. When the princes, ‘Imad-ul-mulk, Jangbaz Khan, and Sultin 
Khin reached Mainpuri, they consulted aud decided to halt there. The Mir Sihib was to go on to 
Farrukhibad, and bring back Ahmad Khan with him. On his arrival, whatever was decided on, 
could be carried Sut. The Mir Sahib left the author with the tent and baggage at Mainpuri and 
departed for Farrukhabad. Nawab Ahmad Khan sent two tents with soreens tor the princes, antl 
one tent with screens for ‘Imad-ul-mulk. They wrote to the author that he was to deliver these 
tents at their respective destinations and obtain and forward with all speed answers to the letters. 
The Nawab himself would join the camp in four days. The author carried out the instructions sent 


him by the Mir Sahib. 


On the fourth day, in the morning, a messenger arrived witha letter from the Mir Sahib, saying, 
that on that day at one watch after sunrise the heir-apparent, Mahmid Khan, would reach the 
a a and the Nawab himself would reach it in the afternoon, I carried off this letter to 

Sn i kc te tee rence crore em rere mc ees ey er ye 
° at On the left bank, opposite Raj Ghat, between Nawabganj and the river ; see Constable’s “Hand Atlas,’’ 
plate 48. 
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Tinid-ul-mulk. When he had looked at it, he said: “ Go to Nawab Yahya Khan" (who had also 
come with us%) ‘and on my behalf say to him that I am mounting to go out and escort into 
‘‘camp Abmad Khan. He, too, should mount,” I went, gave my message, and returned. 


At this point another messenger came in to say that Nawab Ahmad Khin must have reached a 
place five kos distant, and his son, Mahmid Khan, was in bis company. ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent the 
author to Jangbiz Khin requesting him to mount and come out to act as escort. I went and said 
the Nawab Wazir had sent this message. He juinped up and said: “ Fulan-t-man has mounted and 
“ig coming to me, what care I, and why should I go out to greet and escort him in.’”’ I came back 
and repeated his words to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. He was putting on his clothes, ready to mount, He sent 
the author back again, telling me to sey that the Mir Sahib had handed me over to him when he left, 
and what could he write to the Mir. I then left him, At length the said Khin also mounted. He 


and ‘Imid-ul-mulk and Yahyi Khin went out four kos to meet the now arrival, and together with 
him they returned to the camp. 


Early next morning ‘Imid-ul-mulk went to the tent of Ghazanfar Jang Ahmad Khin. The 
two of them then mounted in one litter, and in another litter was Mahmiid Khan. In this mode they 
went to see the princes. When they reached the entrance there was a long stoppage and both 
palkis were struck by men with their maces of office, so that a great uproar ensued at the entrance 
and it lasted for some hour and a quarter. Everybody exclaimed that this was a part of the ceremonial 
of sovereigns, and nobles look on it as a part of their grandeur. In fine, after an audience, robes of 
honour were conferred on both, that is, father and son, with a sword and horse for Mahmid Khan. 


Tn the afternoon Nawab Sultin Khan came to visit Ghavanfar Jang. Upon his reaching the 
entrance he attempted to enter. One Mushrif Khan, the chamberlain (‘arz-begt) of Ghazanfar Jang, 
said : ‘Be pleased, sir, to wait a moment until I have announced you.” He went in and reported. 
The Nawab romarked : “ Say to Sultan Khan that he must wait twenty minotes while I put on my 
clothes,” On hearing these words Sultan Khan was offended, and made off to bis own tent. 


Ghazanfar Jang remarked : “ What idea had he got into his head? Is he not aware that he 
“was once in my service, and to this day the descriptive roll of Najib Khan is preserved in my 
record-room?’’ The words were carried to Sultan Khan, and he ordered his advance tents to 
be sent out in the direction of Dibli, | as next sua: he meant to start for Pa esanavads 
for, and gave him avis, An outward cctav alin then took place cane the two nobles and 
they had an interview. After that Ghazanfar Jang went to Sultin Khan’s quarters, and one day 
entertained him at a banquet, 


After one week we marched from Mainpuri, and aj] the chiefs on reaching Farrukhabad pitched 
their tents on the Ganges bank cloge to Fathgadh. Two days afterwards news was received that 
Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, Rohelah, ruler of Anwalah and Bareli, had come to an agreement with the 
Nawab Shuji‘-ud-daulah, and they had exchanged turbans. Then ‘ Imfd-ul-milk proceeded to 
Anwalah and prevailed on Sa‘dullah Khin, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Mulla Sardar Khin, Donde Khan, 
Fath Khin,siman, and the other leaders to march for the prince's camp. 


At this time news came that ‘Imid-ul-mnlk had been made a prisoner by the Rohelahs of 
Katchr, It so chanced that on the same day ‘Im§d-ul-mulk reached Farru,hibad in safety. The 
same day at noon another report reached us that the Marhattah army had arrived within two 
marches of us, and on that night or next morning would be at Farrukhibad, Ghazanfar Jang 
brought away from Farrakhabad all the inhabitants, and conveyed them to our camp on the bank 
of the river. So complete was the evacuation that there was not a soul left in the city. * 





88 Tho eldest son of Khan Bahadur, Zakeriya Khan, a former governor of Lahor; his mother and ‘Imad-ul- 
mukk’s mother wore sisters, daughters of I'‘timad-ud-daulah, Qamar-nd-din Khan, the Wasir who was killed in 1746, ’ 
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At the end of five dave Sa‘dullah Khan, with die chiefs sania nea ore on the further 
bank of the river and encamped there. They were written to and asked to cross over the Ganges 
and join our force, Tuis they did, and the whole army was united near parganahe Mibrabad and 
Jalalabad. The tent of Sa‘dullah Khan himeelf wae pitched three miles (one farsakh) from us. 


Nawab Shuji‘-ud-daulah began a march out of his own territory and arrived at parganah Sindi 
and there halted, Between the two armies there was a distance of nine kos, When a week had 
passed, he (Shuja‘-ud-daullah) sent his wife’s brother, Nawab Salar Jang, to Nawab Sa‘dullah Khine 

with a message that if at this time he would espouse his cause in this great and difficult business, it 
would be the height of favour, 


Then Nawab Shuji‘-ud-daulah one day left his camp and drew up outside of it, and gave an 
order that commanders should report the muctering of their troops. On that day the regiment 
Mim Bashi of Sadiq Beg, Mughal, was ordered to parade for inspection. Sardar Khan, the leader of 
five thousand Mughals, attended, but of his whole command only twenty-five horsemen put in an 
appearance at the muster. All the rest oui of fear of the Afghins — they having of aforetime 
received a terrible handling from Ahmad Khan — had fled with their families from Lakhnuau, and 
Bafiglah, [¢. ¢., Faizibad], some going to Benares, some to ‘Azimabad, some to Allahabad and other 
towns. Noman of the Mughal race was left. From that day the said Nawab discharged all of the 
Mughals. He was in a high degree anxious and perplexed. 


The only course open tv him seemed that Nawab Sa‘dullah Khin should, in whatever way was 
possible, put an end to the war and invasion. Nawab Salar Jang remained several days at Nawab 
Sa‘dullah Khin’s tent, while some settlement of the dispute was being arrived at. One day there 
was a general report in Shnja‘-ud-daylah’s army that Salar Jang had been made a prisoner, At 
that time great cons-ernation arose, especially among the men from Shahjahanabad, and the whole 
group of Begams was in a great staie of mind, Next day they lcarnt that it was all a migtake, 


To continue the story. With Ahmad Khan were shout fifty thousand horse, old troops and 
recruits, as entered in the lists, The Rohelah force wag even larger. Every day the princes’ 
audience wus attended by all the leaders, including Jangbaz Khan, Hafiz Rahmat Khin, Mulla 
Sardar Khan, Bakhshi, and Nawab Ahmad Khin. They remained until noon and held consulta- 
tions ; but Sa‘dullah Khan would not agree to appear. 


In the ertd ‘Imfd-ul-molk said that Sa‘dullah Khio must come to the princes’ audience. That 
Nawab paid no attention to this. Still, one day he came and was honoured by presentation to the 
two princes. A title was conferred upon him, viz., Shams-ud-daulah, Mubarig-ul-mulk, with the 
grant of robes of honour and a sword. The other chiefa admitted that they were willing to obey 
the ordera of the emperor and of the Shih; in whatever direction the princes might advance, they 
were ready to follow in their train aud take part in the contest and battle-fray. Accordingly these 
assertions they slpported by an oath. Sardir Khan, Bakhshi, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Donde Khan, 
went off to see Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan and informed him. He said: “ You mey fight, 1 do mot 
“ forbid you ; but not in the very slightest will I become ally or supporter of any man on either side.” 


They said he ought to remain with the army until] the province of Bengal was recovered ; no 
such opportunity would ever fall to their lot again. The said Nawab, however, refused absolutely, 
and repeated his former answer. Then one day a report came to Jangbaz Khan that horsemen from 
the army of Shuja‘-ud-daylah had driven off his camels while grazing. Jt was noon- time, As soon 
as he heard this, the said Khin lept from his place like a coal from a flaming fire and instantly 
mee see the princes, flung his turban on the ground and said: “ At once ‘I ride ont to fight ; 
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39 These are to the north of the Ganges, on the Audh border. 
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‘with yon I have no concern.” The prince took his own turban and placed it on Jangbaz Khin’s 
head and said a few words. Jangbaz Khin came out,and rode off, followed by his troops. The rest 
of the divisions, one after the other, mounted and took the field. 


When they had come out two kos from the camp, a fierce storm arose, a cloud of yellow dust 
rose so high into the air that neither sky nor earth was visible. An hour and a half afterwards 
heavy rain came on, which lasted one and a half to one and three-quarter hours, All this wind and 
rain blew in their faces. So violent was the torrent of rain that the smal] streams could only be 
crossed by swimming, Jangbiz Khan halted where he was, in the expectation that when the wind 
lulled and the rain abated they would be able to move again, and begin the fight, 


The wind and rain were so severe that all the tents in the army were blown over, the horses, 
pulling up their tethering pegs, dispersed in all directions, and the men were involved in difficulties 
and discomfort. The disturbance continued for full three hours, and the wind remained as high as 
ever and the rain as heavy. 


Seeing no help for it, Jangbaz Khiin ordered 4 return march from that place at three-quarters 
of an hour or one hour before sunset, and re-entered his camp. He remarked: ‘‘O friends ! it 
“seems as if we were acting against God's good pleasure. I am convinced now that for a further 
“space of time the stay in this region of the Marhattahs and others, our enemies, has been 
decreed.” 


After two days he sent a message to the princes through Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan that Nawab 
Shuji‘-ud-daulah had agreed to pay five lakhea of rupees to the Shah's army as a tribute. Ags 
Jangbaz Khiin had heard that the Shah had started for his own kingdom, he had accepted this 
proposal, Next morning a lakh of rupees arrived in cash; aud a cessation of hostilities was 
arranged. Nawab Ahmad Khiin lost heart, and was displeased; taking with him the princes and 
‘Imad-ul-mulk he returned to Farrukhabad. 


Two days previously the author had started with a nute from princes Hidiyat Bakhsh and 
Wali Jah Bahadur, in consultation with Nawab Saif-ud-daullah, who to some extent had become 
estranged from ‘Imad-ul-mulk ; and Nawab Ahmad Khan had made several speeches to the Mir 
Sahib, through which his displeasure betrayed itself. Thus he, too, (the Mir Sahib) was a sharer in 
this consultation, He sent the author with the said note to see Nawab Shuji‘-ud-daulah, 


This was the substance of the note. If a force were sent to a distance of two or three kos 
from us, we will leave this camp on the pretext of a hunting expedition, and come to jein that force 
and then come on to you. You must also send twelve thousand rupees in cash. 


When I (the author) got to Shuja‘-ud-daulah’s camp, I obtained an interview through Agha 
Mirza Muhammad Sadiq and Mir Ghulam Rasil (eltas Mir Manjhle), grandson of Nawab Sipahdir 
Khin, deceased, whose grove is at Allahibad9° Shuji‘-ud-daulah said: “To-morrow I shall bo 
‘employed in getting together the lakh of rupees that I have agreed to pay. The day after that 
I will give you an answer and send you back with Mir Ghulim Rasil Khan.’ After this 
T went to visit Shekh Sahib Shekh Allahyir3! and Sayyid Niar-ul-hasan Khin,3! both being 
then in the service of Nawab Shujd‘-ud-daulah and commanders of cavalry regiments. With 
them I spent the day. 


On that same date Nawab Ghazanfar Jang Ahmad Khan and ‘Imid-ul-mulk, taking the two 
princes, recrossed the Ganges and returned to Farrukhabad, The Mir Sahib (Sher Andaz Khan) 


ene a a ae cea man eee eEmEARRNEnEEEEEEE Ene 
* This man was the son of Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgir’s foster brother. He was governor of Allahabad 

towards the end of ‘Alamgir’s reign, and died in 1180 H. (1718). Thename of the grove has been now Oe~ rupted 

into “ Bagh Subabdar.” caer 
$1 Both natives of Bilgram, The former, H. M. Elliot’s “acourate Murtasa Husain,” is the author of the 


valuable Hadsqal-ul-aqalim, also written at the instigation of Captain Jonathan Scott. Nir-nl-hasan Khan final 
moved his home to Patuah ‘Azimabad and died there. : eee 
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also went back to Parrukhabid. Tho next morning, when I reached the site of the camp, I found 
nobody but Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan there ; thus I stopped in his camp along with Mir Ghulam Rasiil 
Khin. As the zamiudirs were out ca the roads plundering, it was impossible to proceed to 
Farrukhabad, Tt was with the greatest difficulty that I got a note sent there for the Mir Sahib, 


His answor was that I muet stop where I was and begin a negociation to get him (Shor Andiz 
Khin) into Nawab Sa‘dullah Khin’s employment. I (the author) obtained an interview with the 
Nawab through Mir Ghulam Rasi] Khin. The Nawab said: “From this day I take you into my 
service, and as soon as I reach Anwalah, I will send a pariwanah summoning Mir Sher Andaz Khan.”* 


That same day Nawib Sa‘dullah Fohin ordered his army (o march in tho direction of Anwalah, 
while he himeclf, unattended, went into parganah Pali to meet Shujiud-daulah. After they had 
passed a night in the same place, Sa’dullah Khan returned to Anwalah. When he had arrived he 
sont & parwanah, inviting the Mir Sahib to come with one hundred horsemen. The letter was made 
over to oue Shiham Khin, whose home was at Mau,3? with orders to furward it by the hand of his 
own servant to Mir Sher Andaz Khan. 


saw marevet 


Andaz sips had been nee Jau aa of the parganahs near Aniipshahr, which had been granted 
by the Abdali Shih to Nawiis Almad Khan, Ie had reccived robes of honour and had departed 
for his charge. The two princes and ‘Imid-ul--mulk had started for Shihjahdnabid. Jangbaz 
Khin had remained on at Farrukhabad, awaiting the money payment promised by Shuja‘-ud-daulah.33 


The author took the returned lettor to Nawab Sa‘dullah Khin, or, rather, after I had opened and 
read it, I made it over to him. The Nawab signed an order fixing the author's pay at forty rupees 
a month, and appointed me one of the gentlemen troopers (yakkah). Jangbiz Khin wrote from 
Farrukhibid for the money agreed on, as to which tho Nawib (Sa‘dullah Khan) bad made himself 
responsible. Nawib Shuja‘-ud-daulah paid one lakh of rapees, and in regard to the remaining four 
lakhs he wade a promise to pay in filteen days, and went back to Lakhnau, 


. When one month had passed and the money had not arrived, Jangbaiz Khin came to Anwalah 
im person and demanded payment. Nawab Sa‘dallah Khin said that Rajah Man Rae, his ean, 
‘wasat Bareli; when he came back a correspondence would be opened with Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah, 
and in a week the money should be handed over to him (Jangbaz Khan). A week went by, but the 
déwan, from several causcp, was still detained in Barcli and had not returned to Anwalah, 


Jangbiz Khin crossed the Ramganga river which flows between Anwalah and Barel', and went 
as far as Bareli, where he surrounded the house of the said diwan, and there was a great disturbance. 
That very day pe obtained the fonr lakhs in cash from the dtwen, and then made a start for his own 
country. Thus the sum fell to be paid by Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, and nota copper of it was 
recovered from Nawab Shuj&-ad-daulab. 


The anthor for twelve years remained in the service of Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan. Upon his death's 
(May God give kim rest and admit him to Paradise), I was two yoars in the employ of Nawab ‘Abdullah 
Khan, the former Nawib’s brother and holder of parganaks Sahswin® and Ujhyini, e¢ cetera. 
Having taken a few months’ leave and gone home, I heard there that Nawab ‘Abdullah Khan, while 
engaged in playing with a large snake, was bitten by it and expired. I therefore decided not 
to return,56 





seeenneuensenanecetanenmninsaniatnsti 

82 Mau Rashidalad to the west of Farrukhabad. 

8 Tho * Ser Mutaqherin,”’ II. 148, says ‘Imad-ul-mulk had reached Farrukhabad on the 7th Shawwal, 1170 H- 
cn Syno 1757). 

‘dullah Khan died ou the 5th Sha‘ban 1176 H. (18th February 1768), aged 27 yeara—Tarikh-i-Mulammadi. 

z @ period of service nuder him could not have exceeded six years, 

% Both now in the Budatin diatrict, United Provinces. 

% ‘Abdullah Khan died on the 7th Safar 1180 H. (14th July 1766) ——Tarikh-i-Muliammads, 
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musician and painter; aud he knew a lot of secrets about snakes, and spent much time in playing 
with them. At length his fate came from a snake’s poison and by God’s decree he passed from this 
transitory world, May God give him rest. 


Couplet. 
Dunya,st dar-t-be-baga, ‘uqba,st mashrit-(-fana — “ The world is a passing show, eternity conditioned 
os by decay : 
Bas khib shud kia yad-i-ma in ham guzasht, an ‘‘ Enough that in memory of me this and that 
ham guaasht, happened,” 
[The End. ] 


Additional Notes. 


The chronology of this invasion may be here farther elucidated from the Tarikh-t-Ahmad Shaht, 
B. M. Oriental MS., No. 196, ff., 62>. to 98>., and Tarikh-t- dlamgir Sant, B. M. Oriental MS., 
No. 1749, ff., 84°—128?, 

: 

Ahmad Shah sent out his tents from Qandahar on the 22nd Sha‘bin 1169 H. (21st May 1756) 
and marched on the 27th (26th May). About three weeks later Iraj Khan arrived as an envoy 
from India. Kabul was reached on the 9th Shawwal (6th July 1756). About the end of Augusi, 
Qalandar Khan was sent to India with Iraj Khin. On the 22nd Zu,] Hijjah (16th September) the 
mareh from Kabul began ; the camp was at Jalalabad on the 8th Muharram 1170 H. (8rd October 
1756), and his advance troops entered Lahor on the 4th October. The Shih reached Peshawar early 
in Safar 1170 EL. (end of Ovtober), Qalandar Khan received his firstf audience at Dihli on the 6th 
Safar (S0th October 1756), The march from Peshiwar was resumed on the 22nd Safar (15th November). 
On the 27th Rabi'I (19th December 1756) Aghi Riza Khan was sent by the Indian Emperor to Ahmad 
Shih. Some time in Rabi‘ IT. (23rd December 1756 to 2Uih January 1757) Ahmad Shih moved from 
Sonpat to Narelah. On the 4th (26th December), after a consultation, the emperor's tents were sent 
favorable settlement fromthe Darrini. On the 28th (19th January 1757) ‘Lwid-ul-mulk appeared 
in the Shah’s camp at Narelah. Alimad Shah entcred the Fort at Dihli, sat on the throne, and 
coined money, 8th Jamada I. (28th January 1757). Khin Khinan (Infizam-ud-daulah) had been 
made Wazir on the 26thJanuary; and the marriage of ‘Imad-ul-mulk to Mu‘in-ui-mulk’s (Mannii’s) 
daughter took place on the 20th of February. 


Ahmad Shih marched eastwards on the 21st February and Jahin Khan carried out the 
slanghter at Mathura on the 28th February 1757, The two princes, who had been sent for, 
left Dikli on the 14th and reached the Shah’s camp on the 18th March. The Shah’s return march 
began on the 27th March ; he reached Faridabad on the 29th, aud onthe 2ad April moved to a place 
between Bddli and Narelah. From that point his movements do not concern us. 


* The dates of the ineffective campaign against Shuja‘-ud-daulah may also be given, On the 3rd 
April 1757 the princes were at Mainpurj, and Ahmad Khin, Bangash, joined them. They moved 
on to the Ganges on the 4th and Hidayat Bakhsh proceeded to Itiwah, while Mirza Baha 
remained at Qéadirganj till the 19th. When Shuji-ad-daulah came out, the prince retreated to 
Farrukhabad. The princes recrossed the Ganges on the 30th May and Salar Jang arrived from 
Shujit-ud-daulah on the 10th June. Terms were arranged, and on the 24th June the princes 
crossed hack and returned to Farrukhabad. They moved on to Dibli and ‘Imad-ul-mulk followed 
with Ahmad Khan, Bangash. They were at Kol (‘Aligarh) on the 14th July, and four kgs from 
Dibli on the 23rd, ‘Imad-ul-mulk on the 13th September 1757 introduced Ahmad Khan at Court, 
he having been newly appointed Amir-ul-umara (vice Najib Khan). 
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BY THE REV, J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ;}SIALKOT, 
(Continued fron p. 81.) 
8. The Creation, 


Awwal Maula siijiyd sab thin paai 

Pani uttdn tériyd, phir sad baydn. 

Allah Maulé sdstyd lau, kalam, samin ié 
demdn. 

Chand té stray siéjiyd tdrédn nal bhariyd 
dsmdn, 

Baré baré hé gayé né dglan dé pardhdn 

Tari giné nu jdagé, kérd har jahdn, 

Chélé siftdn portdh sab kAdl baydn. 

Réz giyamat nin sdraj akhin kadilhigd s6ldh, 

Kale té chandéé didn tadin Shdhida naa lorda 

Otthé Bald mr karégd Shihidn didn gaurah 

Sdyd héuwégd chandéé da, baddal didn lirda 

, Dw sund khda mémind, phir sat jugwdli, 

Khwdja Kalak Dés hé kharé nipadti. 

Eh paun vaggegd jdlam, diya chand Shah dégd 
dikhdli 

Allah raséi jiéun lét bah thed thali 

Jag sapéran hé gayd, Kdlak Dds di vdri, 

Chélé stftdn joridn kar bart tiydri. 

Otthé Bila dkityd Rabd nih, mérd man sawdl 


Allah d@ ntln karégi méri kdli adi 

Tussdn jag dé vich déind, dénd diditr, 

Tain jug saptran héwigd, dargih-t-darbdr 
Allah 6thé Shaumpré nal, kitd takrdr, 
Téivé Shahi jag karngé vdr dthé var, 

Allah dasaé khélké sdré narwdr. 

Than rakhin pichké phulladn dé hdr 
Chhandd sdddd rakhnd awwal vichkdr, 
Dilin ghundt khélangé tda dédigé diddr 
Tain jag saphran hiwigd, dargdh darbadr 
Chélé siftda jaridn, parh ndm chatdr, 
Jhaumpré aggé Rabb dé drj quart 

Jag sapiran na héwigd vdr athé vari, 
Main naa athé ghat dé jitthé désakh di avdri, 
Shdhi méré rakhné, 76 chand sutdré. 

fuath ahhsd Baléd, téri pik hamdi 

Apé kalam pakar 16, kigaz té stydhi, 
Chauddn tabak bakAshd 1? sdri lékdi, 


First God created water everywhere. 

From this beginning all the story then 

He ave of the creation. God the Lord 

Made tablets, pens, the earth, the heaven. 
He made 

The san, the moon, and filled the sky with stars. 

Full many wise men lived and died, but none 

Could count the stars. The world is vain. 
All this 

Disciples have in full recorded. Lo, 

Upon the Resurrection Day the sun 

Will ope his sixteen eyes; the canopy 

With golden poles will shade the Shahis then. 

Great priestly Bila then will help the Shahs. 

The shadow of the flag will refuge be 

Like shadow of a cloud. Believers, hear, 

The true-age prayer, when Kilak Das will 
stand 

With Khwaja, Both will be ourhelpers. Then 

Tempestuous storm of wind will sweep the 
earth. 

The Skih will come, in form a second moon, 

And God will sit and eat with him. What time 

The offering was made by Kilak Das 

It was accepted. Hymns disciples sing, 

So carefully preparing. Bali spoke 

To God, and said, ‘ My supplication hear. 

My kindred black thy name adore ; do thou 

For ever in the sacrifice preside. 

Appear to us, and prove our sacrifice 

Acceptable to thee within thy court.’ 

A promise true God made to Jhaumpra. ‘See, 

Thy Shihis all must sacrifice — the day, 

The eighth, a sacred day must be.’ And go 

God gavo him knowledge of the mystery, . 

Command to keep the altar swept, and see 

That garlands of sweet flowers encircle it. 

‘The sacrificial portion due to me 

The inmost bo — it is the first aud best. 

If they their hearts unlock I will appear 

And will accept their sacrifice.’ Now read 

And ponder woll the record of His praise. 

So Jhanumpra made petition to his Lord. 

‘To sacrifice on every eighth is hard ; 

For me impossible ; like moon and stars 
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Tért gal nahin phérni jé kar li sai. 
Bédlé pir pakar ici, hdgaz té hdni, 


Varhc di jag karog?é tk mudd@imt, 

Bilé pir ummat bakhshd lt kam hiyd asdni 
Chélé siftda jéridn, car Durgd Bhéwiani. 
Ohi ik sach paun dhani. 

Awwal sift Khudd di chéld bandé, 

Mah té pita nan séviéh java sansdr vikhdeé, 
Dévi mata sévicn, jain shabd sikhdeé, 

Pir, patkambar, aultyé, Rabb dp bandé 
Bhunné dané bijwen jaun khét jamadé, 

Jthrd liwi ajmatda sohi ch pir kahdé 

Aggé pahré such di, kuchh hi gayé né hiv, 
Sach duntyd thin tur gayd, jhith paydée jor, 
Ldlach laggd sack nin, Rabb bandyd chor 
Jhithé painch hi manniyé, phircn baré lilér. 
Is pahré dé ddmi hoi baré atatt, 

Orak sifat sundint kil lent nahi rakh 
Sidgdawdlé sunangé busidgda nahih pak, 
Jinhdn suniyd sidg nil, bihishtia varn béshagg 


Augarhdrd child hiyd Langar Shah dé vdré, 
Oh sannhitn bahut mdrida jhuggé bahut ujaré, 
Orak dhatthd dik shihdnt dudré | 
Jitné aib sawdd edn bakhehd léyd siré 

Os ninhda dharida nd didi char sitar chdré 
Chélé dpar ninhda dé chad khét usdré 

Ném baniyd tind j6n ambar tdré 

Barakat Balé pir di ksi hankdr na maré 
Chéli sift bandidt ki lect? tadbir. 

Aggé Balé pir dé héya ddmangir 

Duniyd ton bé hirs haa nahin jaq na sir 
Agqibat vélé baurid tich sachehd yir 

Srfat shuré karn di man karé bichdr 

Sab hagiqat pir di sundwda zdhir 

Bald pir dyd duniyd té das autdr 

Chélé ddnishivand bi hot lakh hazdr 

Unhda mim bundy itnd kii béshumar 

Orak nahi dyd ndm dd sab ehallé nihdr 
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Preserve my Shibis, even if thou must 

For ransom me cast into hell.’ God said, 

*O Bala, thou deservest well: take pen, 

And ink and paper, for I grant thy prayer.. 

Throughout the world thy followers shall be 
saved.’ 

So priestly Balé took a reed and wrote, 

‘We mako a yearly sacrifice,’ and thus 

Great Bila had his followers’ sins forgiven. 

*Twas casy. His disciples sang his praise, 

Bhowaui aiding, goddess cloquent. 

The Lord of wind and sky alone is true. 

The first of God’s commands disciples sing. 

To father and to mother honour give, 

Who showed the world to us: the goddess too 

Who taught us truth The priests and 
prophets all 

Were made by God. If perfect seeds are sown 

Straight barley grows from out the earth, 
and so, : 

When fruits are good the priest is prove 
a true 

And perfect priest. The former ages all 

Wore times of truth, but truth has left tho 
world : 

Untruth prevails: Desire attacked the truth 

With onslaught fierce. God made this thief 
desire. 

False teachers are received, and proudly walk 

Ainid an evil age, where wicked men 

Do wickedly. All this I must reveal. 

The truce will hear, the false reject, but those - 

That hear with faith at last will enter heaven. 

A sinful man am I, disciple born 

Within the time of Lanvar Shih, ’Twas he 

Broke into many a house, and many a hut 

He burned. At last he came, repentant he, 

To seck the gates of Lala's shrine, where he 

Had all his sins forgiven. The name of God 

Ho made foundation sure, and, as with plumb 

And compass, straight he built a hiding place, 

The base firm resting on the name of God, 

The top far reaching to the stars of heaven, 

The blessing Bala gave accomplished this, 

There is no room for boast. To write a song 

Assayed the priest’s disciple, Thus he caught 

The hem of Bali’s garment as he prayed, 

And said, ‘O thou true priest, the world is 
vain, Pras, 

No sacrifice have I, no merit, none : 

Be thou my helper in the end. How shall 
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Sdddt sand thydridi man haré vtohde | 
Hukan Balé pir dd kaddhda ndméi gahér - 





Stdodawalé sunangé hér léle gawar 
Jinhda suntyd sidag ndl 6h payé azdsdn par 
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I praise thee ina song? My heart would sing 

My theme shall be the virtues of the priest. 

Ten times did Bald come a priest indeed 

Tuto this world—ten millions had he wise 

Disciples—men that thought upon the Name, 

But never yet could measure it. They left 

The world and went ia wonderment. [too | 

Will leave it, and my heart exclaims.’ The 
priest, 

Great Baila thus commands, 

The Name escape God’s wrath : 
hears, | 

Tho rest are ignorant. But those that hear, 

And trust, shall be set free from fear of pain. 


‘Adorers of 
the righteous 


4. Story of Dhagaéna. 


Aniar Narwarkét dé Shah pir Dhagd nd 
Ohdd bd p33 wird hoyd dp réhéd antydnd 
Chhé mahiné quzar qayé per murid? sand 
Variyd Dill? daké bar sthd bdad. 

Agqgé Chuhrd nambardar si ohdd ndm Sadhana. 
Os palang ddhyd vir dd siré t¢ rakh sirhdnd, 
Turt ba turti pir dd chad kitd khaiad 

Pir vikhi palany ti ( vckh harm rahbdna ) 
Vagdr pet sarkidr di liitwdl bhujdyd. 

Thatt? varé dakd nambarddr buldyd — 

Chuhré sabbhé chd dé baddshth farmadya 

Ai asdddd jaa nahti ghar pir é dyd 

Th ddhdd kdtd ndng hat bddshdh azmiyd 


Is dé bip Akbar Shdh dd manjd gagan 
bhondy a » 

Isé Nand didi bitlida bukhshidi sdhaé than 
banwdyd. 


N@lé chali manjeda dd hdlid bakhshdyd. 
Sawd pahr iin charhiyd manjd dhart lakdyd 
Ih bi kala ndag hai usé pir dd jdyd 


Astddé ghar sahledédh mi aj pir é dyd 

Chélé sivtdn jértdn, park ndm sundya, 

Két wal utthén paltéyd Chiihré nahin jandé. 
Wazir amir puchhde td lyin nahin dndé 
Pichhan Khatr Din nt kitthé tur gays wandé 


In Narwarkit there lived a great high priest. 

Dhavana. Whon his father died he was 

A child, but, six months passed, the time 
drew near 

When his followers must be visited. He came 

To Dehli clad in red, The lambarddr 

A Chuhra was, his name Sadhana, he 

A. bed prepared all for his priest, and placed 

A pillow on it. Then in baste he cooked 

His food for him. The priest regards the bed. 

How wondrous are God’s works. A messen- 
ger 

In haste came running to the Chuhras’ homes, 

And to the headman orders gave to send 

The Chuhras all—tho king commanded. ‘ But.’ 

He said, ‘we cannot go to-day—-our priest 

Ilas come—pbeware, ho is as dangerous 

As any serpent, All this knows the king: 

Ue tried him once, for this child's father sent 

King Akbar's cot straight to the sky, for 
which, 

He gifted him the fertile village lauds 

Of isi Nand, a golden temple too, 

And freed him forty villages trom tax. ; 

That priest all in the morning caused the bed. 

Suspended in the sky to seek the earth, 

This young priest too a cobra is, the son, 

Of him wespake of. This we longed for, Sir, 

Ile visits us.’ This song all in Ins praise 

His true disciple made. The messenger 

Brought word, ‘The Chubras will not come.’ 
The king 
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Kétwildn té Chuhréan muddhin vatr joundadé 

Chaukiddr khaléké palitd ldyd 

Chithré nahin dundé ghar pir né dyd, 

Os dé bdp Akbar Shdh dd manja gagan bhu- 
ayd 

Guasd khddd Jahdngir muah murkd dya 

Uhé pir pakar léaund na jand pdyd 

Ohu phdst dénd lédké. Ih5 hukam sundyd 

Lashkar bddshdh dé chd kitit dhdt 

Aqgé batthd pir si Shah déh vatdé — 

Bal atydnd ban gayd dyd Jag di Khai 

Hultyé phéré bddshah déssda vich sdré 

Whi pir pakar lédund Rabb méré bdp dé atr6h 
mihnd utdré | 

Chihra Chhapparit Band si ndm Mang saddé 

Os pir andar lukdyd, auldd vikhdé 

Baréh baras di larki ldr pir dé lai 


Vidh mdtd puri val chhaddi, kaun hatéé 
Ch lé sytda jérida, parh ndm sundin. 

Jia kandré naddi dé pir child 8 kaméé, 
Badrah baras guzdrké phir vihdeé. 

Roza bérah barsda dd and) na khdé 

Munh thit Rabb dhéaun péyd tap kamdé 
Shah namina ndm si tadéna pir phir akhdé 
Pir karé tapassiyd chélé dkh sundé 

Miil Nér Divdni édari uth gangal sdé 
Jangal suttd pir si. Jd khali péwindi 

Oh dd mds yayd sikké bah kil buldndt 
Tahdn thas jdqaundi munh thin shirmandi 
_dikar honda bal, pird, main pd khaddndi 
Angan disdd séhnd kyén édar jdndi 

Par main lar laygi tuddé méri umar vihdndi 
Main ghar baithi twidé bin dammda bdndi 
Pir Dhagdnd uthké dalil gurdri 

Baré bayré balwant né rannda né mdré, 
Kdwan Lank lutdyt Sitdé dé miré 

Kahn churdé mundei Guart patr khildré 
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Demanded, ‘O Khair Din, why bronght you 
‘not | ss 

Them forcibly ? Where are the idle folk P’ 

Police and Chuhyas are old enemies, 

A watchman standing by adds fuel to fire. 

‘The Ohuhras will not come because their 
priest, 

Whose father sent great Akbar’s bed sky high, 

Is come.’ So Jahingir was angry. Drops 

Of sweat stood on his brow. ‘Go,’ cried he, 
‘Catch 

This priest, and see he flee not, Bring him 
here, | 

And hang him!’ So the king’s command. 
The king 

His army marched against him, but he found 

No force opposing, for the priest there sat, 

Transformed into an infant who was brought 

To Jagdi Khai, while every province round 

Was taught to seek and him identify. 

The king commands that he in chains be 
brought, 

If haply from his father’s name God wipe 

The old disgrace away, A Chhappari-band, 

A Chuhra, Mang by name, concealed the 
priest. 

He hid him in his house and showed, instead, 

His children. Then in marriage to the priest 

He gave his daughter, girl of summers twelve. 

*Twas Vidh, the mother, that united them, 

And none may separate the pair. Now far 

Tho praises publish” that the trne disciple 
Bang. 

The priest upon the river bank engaged 

In contemplation. Twelve long years he passed, 

Twelve years of fasting, solid food he’d none. 

He worshipped God, and lived an anchorite. 

Then God alone he knew, and so he came 

To be a worthy priest, Alone he lived, 

Until his own disciples came to say 

His wife, his Nur Diviavi, missed him much, 

And grieved for him. She ran towards the 
wild, 

Even where her priest was sleeping. There 
she stood 

And bowed beside his feet. 
dried ; 

Upon his bones. She called him, standing near 

She clasped his feet to wake him modestly 


His flesh was 
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33 Period of abstraction and meditation. 
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Raja Bhij ghérd ban gaya, rani chdbéuk mdré, 
Awéna jadd patkambarda lay méé vichdré 
Ndm lés ummat dd sab rannda né mdré 
Jahdngir Chugatta bddshdh, Dillt dé laré 
Whnii gah gayi dimni, assch kaun vichdré 
Pir Dhagdnd uthké an nds d vdhyd 

Arsha, asim kambiyd, bhuchdl si dyd. 
 Haibat dharti Dhaul niind dédah ldli dyd 
Khabar hii dargdh vich, Rabb véhi puchdyd 
IIukam zbrdvarda dd vihi bhdund dyad 
Puchhiyd dké pir nd, Tussdi ki farmdyd ? 
Miii divd dhariyd adké vich tél bi payd 
Batti dé chhad bilké sach bar Khuddyd 

Dé nir apaé nir thin na rahda tréhdyd 
Main maujdd Bald pir haa main th sarmayd, 
Lé sanché pir dé véh? mur sdadd 

Jitad hdl hawdl si sab ahh sundndd, 

Oh mauj dd Bald pir hat, tdn rdzt honda. 
Jhil yiydré nar dd Rabb dast phardnda 
Diin déda nd vandké itké géhd chhdndd 


Th bt dwin daské Shah Bald Ahnda 

Mat kéz ohéld is di chd gal bhiwindd 

Th bard zbrdwar pir hat mat azmat léhadd. 
Sdré dvih daské thdi ainda 

Tidé adab karnd kit nél dhiydn 

Th chdd sind hé std, nahin ant baydn. 

Th chhattt jug jal bimb rich kid ashndn. 
Par sippda andar rakhiyd khud ndl dhsydn 
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She said, ‘My priest, had you been stil] a 
child, 

I would have fondled you as once I did. 

Ak me! had my dear home resounded sweet 

With children’s voices, then I had not thus 

Been here. You wed me but my youth, alas, 

Is passing swift away. Oh Jet me stay, 

And serve you like a slave.” Dhagana rose, 

And mused, ‘ A many valiant men have been 

Undone by women, Réawan lost Ceylon 

For Stté. Gujri fascinated Kahn 

What time he stole the ring, and Ranja Bhoj 

A horse became; his wife applied the whip. 

And thus the sons of prophets fought and 
died, 

They said they died for men — for women 
'bWAS 

Thev died. Great Jahangir Chagatta, once 

The king of Dilli, gay bridegroom became, 

And lost his honour to a dancing girl, 

What will become of me?’ Dhagand cried. 

He rose, ho shouted, till the heavens shook. 

The earth did quake; the white ox Dhaul for 
fear : 

Did tremble, and the light of day grew red 

Like blood. The voice straight penetrates 
Heaven’s court. 

Forthwith God sends His angel Gabricl. 

A mossage brings he from the Lord ; he comes 

So speedily all¢o the priest and asks, 

‘What seekest thon?’ The priest replied, 
‘A lamp 

Have | prepared, and placed within it oil, 

And eke a wick: light thon the wick. Truc 
God 

Who art. 
to me, 

Quench thou my thirst, for Bala priest am I, 

A wanderer free. My one request vouchsafe.’ 

So Gabriel, back bearing his request 

Presented it, with explanation, ‘ Lo, 

Tis Bala, wandering priest, that makes request, 

And will not be content till it be given 

A cup of sparkling light.’ God gave it free, 

And placed it in the angel’s hands. He said, 

‘Give them, the husband and the wife, give 
both 

An equal share, and say that Bala comes 

Into the world again. Let none refuse 

To hear him, for he is a mighty man 

Of God. He may be angry, in his rage 





Light from thine own light give 
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Aggé gaya duntyd té nau véri jawdn 

Hun daswin vdri tudh ghar dyd parwin — 
Par sadké ih dé nim toa héad qurbdn. - 
Véhi nar dittd vandki dassé pir dé aiwaa. 
Jéhré th dé murid né, bihishti jan. | 
Nahin gadr firtshtédn, that Gn bulda. 

Jin aggé Dharm Rdé dé khar jd puchda, 
Shah Balé dé murid nia na pawe dhuwdn 
Jitné ath sawib né sab bakhshé jaa 

M5 Shth BE dé murid han, ndl nek nigdh 
Khullé darwagje variad, hé béparwd. 
Massalli jéhré ban qayé unhada di bbl nahin jd 


Oh Narake ddihal hinac, dbzalkh di bhed 
Mumnkir t? Nalir 67, phir lekhd manguin, 
Nelean badida puchhage nd’ hadditth bhanan 
Ji Shdth BalE AC avurld hain, na puchhai na 
PamMan, 

Ohld didlar kana ctnd n@lé nakhé jhulan 
Div ytydla mir dd pi ghar cal dyd 

Divd baléid jot dd thnk Rabt-vathdyd 
Naw mahine anjar gayé pir kukhé dy 
Ayd rat sthag di mda shasan mande 
Arshitn thin firishté zvydrat wih ae 

Dirvan dé bdtke sham@dadn javae 

Hértha paridn baithke sab manyal gd 
Liylivat hear ké pir dé Rabb pit pte 

Lede sanichar var dé pir Bala tom 

Bald’ divé mat hié uth didi bhanni, 

Grrhti ahi nur di vtch s6n* chhanni, 

Pahala darshan man bitd fos pityd thanrnin. 
Bir dasmen autdir Je sunté alchin t! bannin. 

Nidvin sadi qujar gayt aggé dasiwih punni 
Pir pandit dhl’, Pir there pale. 
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He may dishonour some, Go, Gabriel, go, 

Declare to them the signs, and see that they 

Give him due honour. He is great, so great, 

His greatness none will measure, On the deep 

Ile floated six and thirty ages; then : 

Ho gave oblations; in the shell I kept 

And shielded him from harm. Nine times 
before 

He has incarnate been, now in thy house 

A tenth time he will come. Let al! regard, 

And sacrifice themselves to him.’ An equal 
share 

The angel gave them, and the signs he showed 

‘Who follow him will go to heaven at last, 

The angels dare not summon them, nor dare 

‘To bring them to the presence of the king 

That rules in Hell. No force unlawful wil! 

Compel the followers of Bala Shah. 

Their sins will be forgiven who look with faith 

To Bala Shah. <All fearlessly they come 

And enter free the doors of Teaven, but those 

That are Masallis straight will enter Hell, 

Where flames await them. Munkirand Naktr 

Will strict examine them, & record true 

Of deeds, both bad and good, they will demand, 

And then they'll break their bones, but Balu’s — 
meu 

Will be nov asked, nor born again. All grace 

Wiil them be shown, and fans be waved on 
high 

To cool them,’ Bala drauk the cup of light 

And homewards sped — a lamp with heavenly 
light 

Was given him, 
was born, 

One happy uight the mother omens sought, 

And lo! from heaven high came angels down 

To see the child. Bright lamps were lit, and 
placed 

On stands; bright fays and fairies came to sing, 

« Behold the priest, and God be with you all.’ 

On Saturday, by night, the priest was born, 

The lamps that burned grew dim, the midwife 
rau 

In fear. The child's first draught was one of 
hight 

All ina golden cup. His mother looked 

And saw him first. She gave him milk and so 

The pricst was now the tenth time incarnate. 

Hear ye with eyes and ears, the ninth is passed,, 

The tenth great age beguu. The Pandits said, 


Nine months passed, a child 


i 
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Barah varhé is nin na vd l6dé 
Sakht sttdra is dé jé sach puchhaa. 
Jh dévtédin vichchii, bard hai; na gal vadhas. 


ete sa aay Corruptor Pe ponte ene eaten pee nee 





Hujré Shath Mugim dé hit gaddi bhéri. 

Pir shih dé patré satytd balkdri. 

Rest ditt pdké 6thé chuglé méri. 

Tali Chahréan dé pir di kéi béshoimaré. 

Sunké satysd pir né gaddin yordidn 

Kuhdré unhdn utha liye mindhé dhar jar 
nididn. 

Tali dé héth drké aab nazrdn keardé. 

Trat daré banangé sbhné kdrigar s@f kardé. 

Phull lagqanyé takhtidn buhé sdhné bandé, 

Séhnidn bantdn chaunkidn, ghar birdn dhdidn, 

Saiytd apd vich bahské salah kattan di kardé. 

Pir Dhagdna jadké mur arzdn kardia 

/Nalé pir kahnid péyd, Rabb thin dardd 

Par chdcha jis nih akhiyé nand chad, nahin 
khardd. 

Saytd, zdrdwar né, Nab kikar th kardd 

Pir Dhagdad Satyidan dé ndl na hiyd kaki 


Hér andar pir hat is tdiiwdla 

Tali hath nahii launit, mat kari wehdla. 
Satyid dhnit,' Léd, Khan, tali dakkanwald !° 
Pir Dhagdaa parthé mur ghar val dy. 

Qufal utdr bhéré dd siydrat pdé. 

Jitnd hdl hawtl af sabb dkh sunaé, 

Pir Sahih dé pétré tdli vadhan né dé 

Phir khali us né nahin jdund bdjh dékh dukhdé 
Taki bdbat kuchh nahin jag méhnd ldé 

Balé néri bap nda phir are sundé 

Sdddé ddhdé sahth di tdli hawn vadhdé 
Bakhsh zabani rahm har sir khdk raldé 
Jekar sdya sdhibdé tur dpi sad 

Pir Dhagdnd akhéd, ‘Tussin bal anty dae, 





Paigpiatle oka 
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‘The child must hide twelve yeurs in darkndss 
drear ; 

No light must see— his star is powerful. He, 

If you the truth would know, among the gode 

Is strongest. This keep secret.’ 


Shih Mugin”™ 

Had his last resting place where Saiyids brave, 

His grandsous, lived, An enemy brought 
them word 

The Chuhras dared them cut their shisham tree. 

The shisham tree the priest of Chuhras loved 

Is great. The Saiyid priest, this hearing, 
yoked 

The oxen to the wagons. Saiyids took 

Their axes, shouldered saws, and stood beneath 

The shisham tree. Regarding it they said, 

‘Yes, three good doors the tree will make, the 
wright 

The boards shall plane; we'll carve them fine 
with flowers. 

So beautiful they'll] be — and lovely chairs 

We'll make — our wives will ran to own 
them. So 

The Saiyids talked with purpose fixed and 
firm, 

To fell the tree, but Pir Dhagana came. 

He begged them to have patience, not to cut 

The tice. A priest he was and spoke them fair 

As fearing God. A man may make request 

And humbly say ‘Friend, help me with my 
load.’ 

The friend thus meekly asked no aid affords. 

Just so the Saiyids harsh comply not. What 

Will God ds now ? Dhagina, priest, was calm. 

He to the Saiyids said, ‘The Master is 

Within ; touch not the tree ; you'll rue it else.’ 

The Saiyids augerly cried, ‘ Who's the man 

That will prevent us?’ Priest Dhagina came, 

Unlocked the door that led to chambers dark 

Beneath the ground, and looking on his son 

The rightful priest, the story told him thus :— 

‘The grandsons of the Muslim priest have dared 

To come with purpose ill to fell the tree, 

The shisham tree, But learn they must to 
feel, 

And recognise, our power. ‘The tree itself 

Is little worth ; the insult offered us 

Ig great. The world will scoff.” But Bala said 
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Anidar 8 bhdré dé bdrak s@l vihdne 

Aén utthon naske kai dulkh vihdine, 

Nl dagé Jé mdrdé Nathin bay chhaddna 
Be pacw@iin usliia ch ape pane 

Bale Nari dhhiya, Fryran hak aed 

Math win ajc dukh dé khel patd sunte, 


Khare ugitr charhke main th cha nuhde 
CAhadl) sai adi bar Leaspe bckhe ahd? badd. 
Je cmanpar’ Sh deo Hateh apar pac. 
Fige naman’ vs ada th yal suned, 
dian’ dana bi pads Faun thee finden 
Jthkar are fuk Vath apar pan. 

Nahin bf dheri (20, dal’ feed alt Ne 
Leis dian hdp da pir hedee tarydre, 
Thane rere | 1s} hi amd aron feote bilri 
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Lonmin aid tr eine, maten nin ban flyer bhétre 


Grade pards Layne! har madalygari. 

Kehd Rabe pr atin kyan sich guairi, 
Pakahnar h ark feelae tn het maha hala hers, 
Cuba BAA tabode hdd tu bank te fhure, 
Natyed dl pusid dé panje sher dit marin 
Chel Bere poe varh nim chatare. 


Pir bhagean viniey a nee ora rye 


ow « fears e+ hoe a ‘ . 
Ohld mathe Lall chand dd jilin amine tare 


. ce ae A 4 s +e ae aa f « 
Chun td pierii dsindn t6 pirta chamhean mer 


Ndr matihe d* “ainahdad léndd lishkare 
Pir posh@fuii  ticta nahdlee huar khdre. 





Tn answer to his father, ‘ Who will dave 

To eut the ¢dli tree, which is the Lord's, 

Forbid me not and J will lay in dust 

Their heads; if on me rests God’s power, 
behold, 

Like chaff they go.’ Bat priest Dhagana said, 

‘Yowre stil] a child—within this cell you've 
lived 

For twelve long years: defeat moans dire 
disyracc, 

And if you're silled, a hawk escaped, alas, 

Is not more swiftly lost fo sight than you.’ 

‘The Lord is all resourceful,’ Bala eatd, 

‘Why weep yon 2 Tell me all your grief, and 
seat 

Me on a basket, bathe me, glorify 

The Lord who gave me grace to worship Him 

For six and thirty years, If We appears,” 

My adoration paid, then victory 

Undonbted will be vours. The father then, 

Like hermit true, made this request, * issay 

Your power: a grain of corn sow, which sown 

Shall in an instant grow if victory 

fsours. Tf uot, then insult aud a grave 

Beside your fathers will yonr portion be. 

The boy, his sire assenting, now prepared 

Like burning coal he went in wrath. 

Ilis heart was 


To vo. 

With speed as of wa spear. 
fixed 

In prayer all close within God’s presence. 
‘Thon, 

O Lord, didst send me to the world; behold, 

Thy servant now is troubled. Succour me.’ 

The Lord addyessed the priest, ‘Why art thon 
wad ? 

Pride grasps a sword in vain; no wound it 
rho 

Grasp thon thy sword’s hit, sharpen and 
alt 

Clean uff the liows paws, Muhammad's race.’ 

These songs tre sung, compiled by followers 
true. 

Oh read and sing God’s Name. The pricat 
emerged 

Prom ont his dark seclagion. Giving alms 

His mother kissed ber son — his forehead 
hie ; 

Was Uke the moun. It shone as do the stars 

That shine in heaven, or like the moon atoft 

That jeams and glows. The beanty of his 
face 
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Se SS 
Atar té-amir né wtté kam vichdré 
Pir bhéréda nikliyd saldm mg da hardd, 
Awwal séodi tuth nda mérd pir hat khardd 

Putr jada dén té md dd gt nahin kardd, 
Nauti hdwéa qindhadté, rag kalgd bhacla, 
Bibi dhhé Shdh nin kivén th na jac 
Méda putr rat batthkhé ché héth eadhaé 
Natai nir na thiliyd dubh kuléjd khad 
Pir kethla hd péyd mit tall madh lé ydé 
Voded héyd pir y', mda khair pukdes, 
Khalgat @ hamadké, lag plad dé sarc, 
Arian karn hath bankké sab dar dé mdré 
Shér té bhagidr dé, kaun ugdhi dhdré 
Tiliwdld pir hai, har kisl waa jdppé 
Chhin) fumidbshed vthhnd bivy ayibye ape 
Léa tumitshayir we, kdl jhurdé may pé 
Pir Dhagini ahhdd Allah bard supap€ 
Dover thutthe hd pad fut pad ne sani 


Pir th akhe, Satyidd, kai dé nishane, 
Lili cudkdhunéd & yadda latna hod yirdni, 
Avthé hi mar jacécaqd hd jacngd fani. 
c _ wt a Os . ; ae 4 ¥ 

uss yd Sutytid nia, uqgdn dyd 
Pir nda jhitghhé as kéhdra chayd 
Pir panjd ugharid magar Satyid dé ligd 
Hetnd lahd sarir dd sab hahir dy 
Lamin le jd poyd na bbe buldyd 

ae 
Mane wtl! ice sty marnin chaya 
Khudi walt nia mirda Rabb | dp furmayda 
Jaddn chéld inavdnnd kar vréhd gadén vaddhan 
J bas 
As “ as 

nin 8 ay tt 
Shah Dhagdnd akidd pir lakh hajari 
The miydn nakih mocndidn hun dé talwatren. 
PéO pute nahla joundd ral shad thal 
Jdn Nishaurd wall bahia jtdé mund Khiydl. 
Léké sean bap dd pir vhoré charhiyd 
Majjalin mayalidya « Nishauré variyd 
alyqé choudhst Ram Chrnd si, jie vdagda té 

phariyd 
Bah ja jhandd laké, lthd hurtyd bhariyd, 
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Shot dazzling rays. The priest on basket 
bathed 
Now fally dressed and scented, issucd forth. 


Hs: made obvisance to his mother, who 


Iu reverence said, ‘’Tis [ shall worship thee, 

QO priest of all the house,’ She grieved and 
wept 

At parting from her son, Her oyes were full 

Of tears, her heart was breaking. ‘ Husband 
mine, 

Prevent him.’ So she spake and sat her down 

Beside her son, and fondly him embraced. 

Her vyes dropped tears, her heart was wrung 
with pain. 

The priest must leave her, for the ¢dlé tree 

Was in dire danger ; so he went and she 

Cricd ‘God speed’ after him. A crowd of 
frieuds, 

The village folk, with folded hands, implored 

The priest to stay — they feared forhim. A 
wolf,’ 

But he 

Was Taliwala priest — his name and famo 

Brought all the country round to watch the 
sport, 


They cried, tor lion who can face ?’ 


And view the wrestlers, for they love to see 

A worthy match, The parents of the priest 

Were sad, Dbugana said, ‘ God succour thee.’ 

So face to face they came, au equal match. 

So thought the people. ‘Saiyid!" cried the 
priest, 

‘Show me a sign — why came you, tyrant, 
here 

To cut the fdli tree P Now dio you shall, 

And perisu quite. The Saiyid angry grew ; 

He cursed the priest in surly tones, und he 

Pei laid his hand upon the Saryid’s back, 

Woon out there grashed a stream of blood. 
aud prone 

Thos saiyid fell, 

Of sense and speech upon a bed, and brought 

It's. from the arena home, God kills the proud: 

fous his Law. And so it was that day 

‘Lis. | pave diseiple faced the Sayyid when 

He came to fell the treo: Dhagina said, 

QO never shal) 


They laid hin then, bereft 


‘A mighty priest art thou. 
Two swords one scabbard occupy: we may 
No more as son and father eat one food. 
Naushera by Khiyali is thy home.’ 

Ti. priest obedicnt mounted then his Lorse, 
Aud ceached by stages sure Naushera. There 
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Bala niyi pir si, rahndd minh suchché. 
Chhattré, baker é, koh léyé mulldn naa na puchché. 





Ram Chand,the Chowdrt,seized his horse’s reins, 

And cried, ‘ Dismount! Unfurl your flag, 
and dwell 

O blessed man, with us.’ Enlightened priest 

Was Bala, pure and holy. Food uaclean 

He ate not, for he killed his own, both sheep 

And goats. No Muslim priest he asked. 


5. Story of Dana. 


At’ Immindbdd bi dir nahin ki lammi mukhé, 

Orak khabardn héagida Ddnd vi puchehé, 

Raj si Chugatiéan Drlli rich phérd 

Jahangir Chugatid Bddshdh niydi karé chan- 
géra, 

Dané nia mit dchdd, Ustad hai mérd, 

Matnia karna aundd térd adab bahutérd. 

Duniyd té6 nahin dund mur dugd phérd. 

Lat lai méahor mangké kéimulk changéva. 

Déané gdzi dil vteh dalil quadri 

Dé chhadd Immindbdil di bdlshahi sari 

Kitt méri na muré phir Dill? ldvi 

Halal hardm nakhér sin chaupdydn teri 

Immindbad kh dittd Jahdngir Shdhzadlé 

Kité kam Khuddé dé phair nahin duraddé 

Shard lull Panjab di vas téré té sdédd?é 

Chugli jehrd gd karé chuk dédn durddd?é 

Dénd rézi hoké Dnmindbadd a vardd 

Shahr dyd hémaké lik nazran dhardé 

Khabar hé gayi Panjdb vich @ Dand vardd 


Shahria Brahman Lambdé Tabb hiker th kardd 
J6k6i Inmindbdd vich vidh rachaé 

Pichhin mél dundd awwal Dand fdé 

Uhnun kKhdnéa kéi na mérdd y6 Chad 36 che, 
Vambbél lénddé itkh, dp necndré na pae, 
Miiré dar chauyattédn kit gal ua hala 
Aukhé lig Ddné thin kuchh pésh na jdé 
Ddnd Immindbdd vich rdy st batvthd harda 
Dardé Imminabdd vich két @ gadé na kara; 
Kit muséfie @ var’ huggd piyé nal darda 
Fagirdn ni dur tind j6 azab gabr dd 

Chélé siftdn jorida péeyd ndm hi parhdd. 
Shdh Dauld fagir si, hat si dariydi 

Lagé jandéd Gujrdt niin kar lammi dhai 

Rah vich Immindbdd @é uhniin kaun hataé 


Variyd shahré jdké 94 sada buldi 
Sakhti vékh faqir di mil Ddnd jdi 
‘Kalmé panj band bi, maindn dkh sundind.’ 


Naushera town is near by Imminabad, 
And Dana heard of Muslim law profaned, 
Chugattiis reigned in Dill, 
The king, did justice. Jana was his friend, 
He said, and teacher. So the king decreed 
Him honour great, and said, ‘I come not here 
Again — man lives 
request, 
And 1 will give thee province good.’ * He 
thought, 
And said, this Dana Qazi, ‘Give me all 
Imminfibad, without appeal to thee 
In Dili: J will cleanse the land of all 
Unlawful things.’ Great Jahangir bestowed 
Imminabid on him. The Lord’s great works 
Said Dana, 


Jahangir, 


but once — make thy 


‘Panjab law 

Ts ours to make or change: who disobeys 
Shall exiled be” In gladness entered he 
Imuminabid. Allmen brought gifts. Through. 


Ow 


Are wonderful. 


Tho Panj&b it was noised that Dani made 

Thig entrance to the town. The Bralmans 
feared, . 

They knew not what the Lord would do. 
Whene’er 

There was a wedding. Dana first of all 

In Imminabad was called, the best of food 

He chose, and, though no gift he gavo, yet he 


Kept count of others’ gifts. None dared 
complain, 
As fearing the Chugattas. Dana was 


A king among them. Beggars feared to beg, 

And strangers ceased to smoke ; fugirs indeed 

Shrank from him as # man shrinks from a 
rave, 

This song of praise the true disciple made 

To glorify the name. 


Shah Doul&h was» 


A famous saint who loved the streams. He 
made : 


Maroug, ane 


‘Maia Allah dd nfm ata, hor parhiy 
nahin.’ | 


Dind héyd gahrw&n sir bhdr chubdi, 

Lékda Akh vékhké fagir chhuddyd, 

Us mundé magar ldhé aggé bhasdyd, 

Ittda maran vdvehida aggé bhannd dyd 
Khuird tdi 6? chaddiyé jé shahrén bahar sf dyd. 


Bivd Nanak Guri st sab dd sanhja, 

Oh pird kardmat dé tdi guré saddndd 

Uhnia Linda mathé téhdé 6h jit val jandd 

Sail karé saasér dé duniyd ajman td, 

Rgh vich Immindbdd si Gh var gayd vdndd 

Thakur dudré jaké Babd déra ldé, 

Shahr dyd hamdké 167 nazrda lé a3 

’ Windd mathd tékdé, Sédda sat gur é dyad 

Khabar hé gayi Dani wi bh dps a 

Dana qazi Laithké uhnin yal sundi, 

Jé tainta mathd téhdé sab jhath loki, 

Hinluda dé té gurd hain zahtr? kald dikhdin 

(Main sat Gur dd udm janadn, kuchh parhiyd 
nihine 

Ajgé Baba béliyd, “Sun, mulld Qazi, 

Pir ptikimbar anbyé sab vaddé gaz, 

Sani nahii kdi Rabb dd sab phithi baz. 

Fagr Allah di zdt hat, sun ahmag gaz. 

Dind héyd gahrwan charh gussd jai 

Babd andar déké chad chalcbi chohaé, 

Oh pard kaydmat dd utté chddar pai 

Jitnd dénd shahr dd hé até pihjai 

Azmat purt ida gaya phir naské jdi. 

Caélé siftan gorian path nam sundia. 


Mirdliwdlé dd mulvdnd bahut kitdbdn parhdé, 
Aé gayé nitnchérdd dhigadné st lardd 

Ald khéke fagirda d& Ddné kd] khardd 

Child dkhé gdviéi Rabe kikar th hard. 

Janda jihri gali val, rannda péyd dardé, 
Maul? maihndé dhari sdrmai kéi na pad, 
Jiannda nti dyd dar tind kdi phul na handdé 
“Kot mard kisi ndl gal karé oh kafarat lagdé 
Mulld aisd phifityd vaddi chird khaé 

Chéld aggéa gdéndé sdri gal sundé, — 
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His way to Gujrat by stages long : 

And entering Imminabad he begged an alma, 

But all unhappy met with Dana, who 

‘To try him asked the Kalmas five. 

‘I only know,’ said the fagfr ‘the name 

Of God. Nought else I know.’ Dana was 
wroth. 

He laid a load upon the poor man’s head, 

Despite the people’s prayers to let him go. 

He set the city boys upon the saint, 

Who stoned him from the town. 


Then came a saint 

Whom all men owned to be a teacher true, 

The Gauri Nanak. Hindis bowed to him, 

As here and there he wandered trying the 
world, 

In Emminabad he stayed: the people brought 

Their gifts to him and said, ‘Sat Gur has 
come.’ 

But Dana came to see him, questioning, 

‘Men honour you without a cause: what sign 

Show you that I should honour you who teach 

The HindusP’ Nanak said, ‘I know but 
this, 

The name of my Sat Gur. Oh Muslim judge, 

All priests and prophets, makers of the law, 

Called men of God, are nought "fore God. A 
play 

It all is — God alone is the true saint, 

Oh foolish Qazi.’ Dana angry grew. 

He locked the saint up — made him turn the 
mill 

To grind their corn. 
sheet 

And ground the corn of all the town without 

Aneffort. Fleeing then the town ho showed 

Ilis power so. This song of praise was made 

By true disciple. Read and glorify 

The Name. 


So Nanak spread his 


Miréliwlé Mulla read 

So many books, he met all men in strife 
Of argument. He sont the poor saints’ alma 
To D&én&é. Let us see, the Chelfé sang 
What the Lord does. The mulla’s wont was to 
Insult the ladies, who left off to use 
Their lace and henna, ceased to dye their eyes 
And wear their jewels ; even wreaths of flowers 
They dared not wear, and, if a man should 

hold 
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‘Galldi bhatén ‘ied ai té Sbgk 
Mullda MirdltwAlé dd két pakkd hodt 
| Muohohda thdida kakkida darht si khédt. 


Mulla béfarmén hai uhdi bhairi vddi, 
Namds réza nahin jdadéchaur ustad banan df. 
Gulli linda jumerdt df ghar éhai jéni 


Mirdliwilésr tur péyd Cahnd mulodnd - 

Aggé garh Nishauré & gayd vébhé sag 
shahéna, 

Vékh sirishtd pir dé Gahad ghabréad, 

Chattré bakré kbh 13 saddéh nahin mulrhad. 

Sarbal kéld hé gayd Gahnd mulvdnd, 

Chéla dkhé, Gahnéd, th jag hi shahand 

K6l pir dé dnké Gahad karé bayan, 

Chohhattré bakré kéhn&én karndéa th gydn, 

Shardwilé mulvénd, téri kaddh léngé jan. 

Shamas Tabréz pir si vich Multin, 

Shardw&lé mulvané 6s di ulti khall lahda 

Oh dé bhdndd kité adrd nil dén na khan. 

Us stray uikhd bhuntyd téa mndah lagé si pan. 

Jith6n kikar bachéngd sdnntin das baydn 

Chhattré bakré saddé apné shard hat tuhaddi 

Shard nahin mangai asin gayé taint larn di 
hai vddi 

Bh4fi tainda nahia ghalliyd vich pa rikats, 


Sannin téri xhabar nahin ti kéhré thfa dd 
gazi 

bi GujrdnwhlS na gay4, 6h Immindbadé 
dhind 

Bah vich réndd jdondah Gahnd mulvdad 

«lggé majlds Dané gazt di 6thé jd hurléad, 

Pag lahké ptttedi j@ Gahnd mulvdad 

Déné gazi dhhiyd Ihndn pakar babs. 

Jah kisi ihnda mdrtyd main nda puchh sundb 

Jn thniin kuchh lar gayd k& mantar pb 

Chitl Katnsar dé khauf hai iknéa andar pas, 

Lékén uhnil pakariyd Gahnd tad bf fappé 


Converse with any maid, a blasphemer 

He straight was judged. The mulla grew 
full rich 

With bribes, and fat — the atory I will tell. 

The Babas and the Sodhis talked about 

The mulla. ‘Rogue and rascal he,’ said they, 

‘ Mustaches brown and beard but scanty his. 

He has no principles, his ways are-bad.. 

The fasts and prayers are nought to him; he 
would. 

Be called s teacher — takes: bis Thursday Bread 

From all the houses.’ 


Mull Gahn&, marched 

To Garh Naushera : there he saw tho rites 

That Chihras practised in the sacrifice. 

Their. priest killed rams and goats mae 
nor once 

Called in a Muslim sia And seeing this 

Gahn&‘grew angry like a glowing coal. 

‘Oh Gahna,’ the disciple said, ‘ observe 

The way the Sh&his sacrifice.’ But Gahna said, 

‘You kill both rams and goats, how dare you 
have 

Such rites P We that do know the Law of God 

Will kill you. Know you not that Shama 
Tabréz, 

Priest of Multin, was by the masters of 

The law hang up by the feet and flayed, because 

He broke the law, They cast him ont, They 
would 

Not let him eat. The sun approached, and he 

Did roast his fish and ate his scanty meal. 

They spared not him, then how will yon 
escape!’ 

The priest replied,‘ The rams and goats are 
ours, - 

The law is yours. We do not want your law, 

Nor have we called you. Yours it is to seek 

A quarrel. Go. Weknow not yon, nor where 

You dwell and execute your law.’ But he 

Went not to Gujrinwil, bat took his way 

To Imminabad, to see the Qgzt. So 

He went in tears. G&hod the priest appeared 

Before Dané the Qazi. There he wept 

Such bitter tears, and threw his turban down 

So vehemently, and beat his breast so sad 

That Dana Qézt cried ‘Take hold of him. . 

Hore seat him—and see he has been beaten, or 

A serpent poisonous has etang him, so 

Use charma. Or mayhap he has somo diseaso, 


Manon, 1907) 
Chaglt Bas pin di aggé Dani dé. dant, 
\Chulytda dé pir hat-rich Mishauré dé vassé, 

Chhattré bakré kbh lai, mullda nd wa ‘puohhé. 
‘Dana haké sipdhida nba Uth kar6 tatyd,i, 
Asviir h8 j48 ghéréda hich 18 talvdtn. 

Pir nia gal karn na. dbtni phir dit dri. 
Asthé pakar | lédund, girs vékhdigd sari, 
\Chhattré kbhad véleh Wi, vaddd balkdri. 

Chélé siftdn jéribh,. Rabb pai; savdys, 

Sau asuér pur péyd ghérida £6 charhké. 
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. Control him--and shut a up indoors.’ 


They tried 
To hold him, but he cast them off and railed 


Against priest Bala, saying to Daind, ‘He, 


The Caouhras’ priest, lives in Naushera. He 

Kills rams and goats himself, and disregards 

The Muslim priests.’ Thus spake he. Dana 
gave ; 

His soldiers orders to prepare to mount 

Their horses, ride away, and draw their swords, 

Nor lvt the priest resist by even a word. 

He must not have their leave to utter word. 

' Go bring him here in chains, his priesthood I 

Will prove, T’'ll see if he kills rams himself, 

The headstrong man.’ His own discipie wrote 

This song of praise. May God vouchsafe us 
peace, 


(Po be continued.) 
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BOOK-NOTICE, 


Tre Topas. Br W. H. BR. Rives, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Tlustrations, 
London: Macmillan & Oo., 1903, pp. xviii, 755, 40 
Tables and Map. | 
Every visitor of Ootacamund has met the 

sturdy, sahock-headed aborigines of the soil, who 

first greet him with a merry ‘salim’ and then 
naively and confidently ask him for hie tribute 
in the shape of an ‘illdm’ (as the Arabic word 
in’dm is pronounced by them). Their little colonies 
of barrel-shaped huts are scattered all over the 

Nilgiri plateau. Two of them are on the very 

outskirts of the summeér capital: one near Sylk’s 

Hotel and another close to the Government 

Gardens, Otters occupy some of the most 

picturesque spots in the environs: near the 

Marlimund Reservoir, near the Umbrella Tree, at 

the top of the Sigur Ghat, in Governor's Shola, 

&c, From the time when the hills were first 

visited by Europeans ( which is leas than a century 

ago), the Todas have excited much interest, and 

a pretty extensive literature has grown up 

regarding them. No observer, however, has made 

so deep & study of them as Dy. Rivers, whose 
special accomplishments as an anthropologist, ad 
whose previous experience of similar work in the 

Torres Straits,enabled bim to gather very accurate 

and detailed information about their customs and 

beliefs. “ ‘The #estilt of his stay among them is the 
delightful volume to which I stek to draw the 

‘attention of all-friends of India. 

Dr. Rivers gradually examined nearly every 
individual of the whole tribe, which numbers 


about 800 people. With the help of two 
interpreters —a catechist and w forest ranger ~ 
he extracted from them a vast mass of valuable 
items of information, which he checked and 
verified by cross-examination and independent 
statements. He found these unoultured savages 
extremely intelligent, veracious, and far from 
reticent except on certain tabooed matters, 


The Todas are a purcly pastoral race and do 
not possess any wealth or means of subsistence 
except their fine, fierce-looking buffalo-cows, to 
the care of which their daily life is devoted. No 
wonder that in their belief milk has become 
a sacred substance and the dairy a place of 
worship. ‘The milking and churning operations 
of the dairy form the basis of the greater part of 
the religious ritual of the Todas’ (p. 38). Besides 
the ‘ordinary buffaloes’ attached to any village, 
there are herds of sacred buffaloes which are 
tended by dairymen-priests. Tue holiest kind of 
dairy is the #, and its priest the pdldl (1. e., 
milkman), Dr. Rivers gives a full description of 
the complicated dairy ritual, plans of the dairies, 
and photographs of the dairy-vessels, the priests, 
and their attendants. The most sacred object of 
the dairies are certain buffalo-bells (mani), which 
are kept in the innermost room of the dairy- 
temples, and to which a miraculous origin is 
imputed, The picture on p. 51 will interest Sans- 
krit scholars, as it showa the native method of 
churning, which is frequently alluded to in Hindu 
literature. Most of the dairies resemble in form 


&4 


tiie ordinary dwelling-huts; but a few, such as 
the so-called ‘Toda Cathedral’ ( pp. 44, 46), are 
circular, with a conical roof, To keep off cattle 
und wild beasts, both huts and dairies are 
surrounded by walls and have a very small 
opening, which can be passed only by creeping, 
and is closed by a sliding door on its inner side. 
The interior has two raised portions on which the 
people sleep. 


One of the most striking customs of the Todas 
is polyandry combined with polygyny. ‘ Wives 
are constantly transferred from one husband, or 
group of husbands, to another, the new husband 
or husbands paying acertain number of buffalves 
tu the old’ ( p. 523), and ‘a woman may have 
one or more recognised lovers as well as several 
husbands’ (p. 529). The catechist who translated 
the Commandments was met by the serious 
difficulty that there is no word for adultery in the 
Doda language. Dr. Rivers has taken the trouble 
ty work out, and has published, as an Appendix, 
the genealovies, as far as they were remembered, 
“f nearly the whole of the Toda community. 
These pedigrees are valuable in various respects: 
They illustrate the complicated system of Toda 
kinship and provide statistical material for the 
study of the marriage regulatione, The older 
census records show a considerable excess of 
men over wowen. Dr. Rivers attributes this fuct 
ty the practice of female infanticide which, as 
his new tables prove, has now almost entirely 
ccased, 


As may be expected, Dr. Rivers’ volume 
contains a full account uf the funeral ceremomies 
of the Todas. I have witnessed cases of both 
varieties ; the so-called ‘green funeral’ at which 
the corpse is burned, and the ‘dry funeral’ at 
which certain relics — a lock of hair and @ piece 
of the skull — are finally cremated. Qn these 
occasions the fire is produced by friction, ag 
I am able to confirm from personal knowledge. 
Before the cremation various articles, which the 
deceased person is expected to require in the 
ether world, are placed near the body. As a 
condiliv sine qua non some buffaloes have to be 
killed, which will supply him or her with milk 
and ght in the future life. ‘Formerly it was the 
custum to slaughter many butfalves at cvery 
funeral. This impoverished the people and was 
prohibited by the Government about forty years 
acy, and since that time the number of buffaloes 
killed at each ceremony has been limited to two 
for each person’ (p. 338). The two victims are 
caught and dragged to the appointed spot, where 
tney are dispatched by striking the head witd 
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the blunt side of an axe. The racing of the 
infuriated and frightened animals by muscular 
youths, the dignified bearing of the more aged 
spectators (who remind us of Roman senators), 
the lamenting of the mourning women, the 
musical (P) strains of the band of Kétas (who 
receive as their fee the flesh of the slaughtered 
buffaloes), — all this combines with the grand 
contour of those lovely hills in producing a weird 
scene which no visitor will everforget. The Todas 
call the abode of the dead ‘ the world of Am,’ i. ¢., 
of the Hindu god Yama. It is believed to be 
situated to the west of the Nilgiris, and to 
reach it a river near Sispara has to be crossed 
by a thread bridge. Wicked Todas cannot 
cross it, but fall into the river, where they are 
bitten by leeches. When they get out on the 
further bank of the river, they have to stay in 
a sort of purgatory before reaching their final 
destination. 


I conclude ‘these hasty notes on Dr. Rivers 
important work by reprinting from p. 386 the 
translation of a funeral dirge, which alludes to 
Ootusamund and its lake and the boats on it, 
and betrays the influence of the Zenana Mission, 
under whose protection the suthor of the poem 
had lived for some time :— 


“Q woman of wonderful birth, renowned were 
you born, O flower of the lime tree! Having 
found a proper husband, you married; having 
found a proper wife, I married. I gave my best 
buffalo to Piedr for you. I took you as a beauty 
to Kundr. A house we built, bracelets and 
buffalo-boras we made’ in sport. I thought we 
should have had many children and many buffaloes 
should we have enjoyed. Liberal you were and 
refreshing like the shade of the umbrella tree. 
We thought that we should live long. We went 
together as we willed. We bought strong 
buffaloes and we prevailed over injustice. 
Peacefully we paid our fine. We lent to those 
that had not. We went to see the bungalows and 
the reservoir. Many courts we visited and ships 
also. We laid complaints before the native 
magistrate; we made bets and we won. We said 
that we would not be shaken and would fear the 
eye of no one. We thought to live together, but 
you have left me alone, you have forsaken me. 
My right eye sheds tears, my right nostril smarts 
with sorrow. I bewailed but could not find you. 
I called out for you and could not find you. 
There is one God for me.” 


BE. Horrzscy, 


Halle, 9th March 1907, 
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‘ARCHAOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 
BY THE REV. A. H. FRANCKE., 
" (Continued from Vol. XXXYV. p. 833.) 
III, — INSCRIPTIONS AT BASGO AND NYEMO. 


| HE villages of Basgo and Nyemo are situated on the right bank of the Indus, at the two- 

ends of a Jong plain which is the site of the important Battle of Basgo, when the invading 

armies of the Mongols and Tibetans wére defeated with the assistance of the army of the Mughal 

Emperor of India, The strong fortress of Basgo, the rains of which come into sight, when the end 

of the large plain between Saspola and Basgo is reached, was not destroyed during the Mongol 
war, but by Dogra troops between 1884 and 1841 A. D. 


(a) The Fortress of Basgo. 


This fortress is mentioned twice in the Laddkhi Chrontcles before the great siege of 
C. 1646-47. We first hear of it as one of the possessions of Dragspa’abum, the rival king 
to *&€Bumlde, c. 1400—1440, Dragspa’abum may have found some fortifications in the place, but 
he seems to be the man who made a really valuable stronghold of it, and it is probable that all the 
thick ancient walls and round towers were built in his time, The supply of water in the fortress 
must have been continuous, as is shown by the length of the Mongol siege, and the existing brook 
was probably included in the fortifications. Also, there could have been during the war no lack of 
food, as the grain-stores of all the Ladakhi castles were almost inexhaustible, owing to the custom of 
adding some grain at every harvest, The castle store-houses sometimes look like very deep round 
wells, and at Wanla I was told that the grain stored there of old was not even yet emptied out. 


The most conspicuous building in the fort, and the onc which alone is still entire, is the Chamba 
(’aByamspa) Monastery, built by King Sengge-rnam-rgyal, c. 1590—1620. It contains 
an image of Maitreya, made of copper (clay and wood 2), gilt, in size “such as he will be in bis 
eightieth year” (as the Chronicles say), ¢. e., about three stories high! The face cannot be seen in 
the lower story, as is often the case with these statues, because the head reaches through the ceiling 
and must be inspected from a higher place. 


* Of the once famous Royal Palace here, called Rabstan-lha-rtse, there is not much left. 
A small buildimg, which is locally known as the Seljang (probably ySer-lcang) Monastery, is 
to be found inside the ruins. There is a court on the roof with covered gallerics all round it, in fair 
preservation. There are here some very rude Lamaist paintings, with explanatory inscriptions in 
modern dBu-med Characters, One portion of the wall is covered with a very long inscription 
in black ink in dBu-can Characters, which probably tells of the construction of the galleries and 
the decoration of the palace. It is cortaiuly of some historical value, but in such bad preservation 
that I could not make much of it. The middle and lower portions are quite gone. I tried to find 
a king’s name in it, and the Lama who assisted me in the task, occasionally pointed to certain 
words in the inscription. When he took his finger off the wall, away went the word which he had 
pointed out, and I believe that it is in this way that the most important parts of the inscription have 
been destroyed, There is, however, some hope left that it will be possible to fix its date 
approximately. The inscription contains a great number of names of state-officials and similar well- 
known persons, whose dates will, no doubt, eventually become known by a collation of the various 
inscriptions in these parts. I copied one of the many names, that of a Lama, Stag-theangba-ngag- 
dbang-rgya-mthso, Tho term Stag-thsengba plainly indicates that he must have been a disciple or 

I find that the date of the siege of Basgo has been preserved by Bernier, the friend of the Mogula (see 

fies’ Travele), He speaka of this battle as having taken place 17 or 18 years bofore 1664, ¢.¢. 1646-47. I am 

nvinced that a date proserved by a European is more deserving of our acceptance than one preserved by the 
Tibetana, on whose authority 1983-88 hea bean accepted up to the present as the date of the siege. 
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succsssor of the great Lama Stag-thsang-ras-chen, who flourished during the reign of Sengge- 
rnam-rgyal, mentioned above, and thus the date of the inscription has to be fixed at any rate 
about 1600 A. D. or a little later, The Lama Ngag-dbang-rgya-mthso is mentioned as 
a contemporary of Sengge-rnam-rgyal on an inscription from Saspola. 


(b) Hymn in Honor of Sengge-rnam-rgyal. 
(On Stone.) 


This hymn (in dBu-can Characters ) is found on one of the numerous mans-walls which are 
built along the trade-road, below the Fortress of Basgo. Close hy is a tablet on stone, containing 
a hymn in honor of Nyima-rnam-rgyal, but the stone has become so much weathered that hardly 
any part of the inscription, besides the name of the king, can be made out. I also noticed in the 
neighbourhvod a tablet containing a hymn in honor of bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal, but it has not yet 
been read. 


Tibetan Text. Translation. 
. « Ly ° e 
skye dga phan bdei sbrang char silih The rain which is of great advantage to all 
beings, makes silil¢ 
mne bde dgubai lotoy sosor smin Aud the different kinds of fruit (harvest) ripen, 


pleasing in their own beauty, 
suyanpai ruga chen pam mkhai Itongsnas rdungs. | The great and melodious drum of heaven is 
beaten in the zcuith, 


gragspai dpal idan riboi rtsenas yyo. And shakes [the air] from the zenith of the 
famous and glorious mountain. 

upungy thsogs dragpoi dar skad ‘ururu The stroug voice of the noble company (of gods | 
makes ‘rr, 

dee hou ’adzompai smon bya thiriv The prayers in which the ten virtues are 
gathered, sound ¢hereri. 

dar rgyas skyidpai glu len gyuraru The song of the spreading happiness sounds 
Gytrerite. 

yulla yvang chags sala ’adurdu mtho Iu the land pleasure grows, and high joy ongthe 
earth. , 

chos reyal pho brang rab brtan la rtse dang The palaces of the kings of faith, Rab-brtan 
lhartse, : 

de suze ‘adzaw gling yongsla dbang bsgyurpal ! And the others, were raised by the fearless lion 
who 

‘ufizstied sengges btegspal khri xtengdu Kteally is the wielder of might in Jambudvipa. 
On the throne 

Nva khirt btsappo zbes byai sa bdag byony Originated a lord of the earth, called Nya-khri- 
btsanpo, 


ndchyenpa rab rdzogs ‘ajampai dbyangs dang | le is like the perfectly wise ’aTam-dbyangs. 
Ht hsuuge (Maiijughosha ), 

tuklia Inuyam ga skvong thugs rje chenpo ’adra lle is lke the protector of heaven and 
earth, the great Merciful (sPyan-ras-yzige ; 
Avalokitesvarn ). 

Ile is like the protector of the ddctrine of 
Buddha, the Lord of mysticism (Phyag-rdor, 
Vajrapini). _ 

chos rgyal chenpu seugge rua rpgyalyyi May the life-time of the great king of faith, 

Sengge-rnam-rgyal, 


thal bstai skyongba ysangba: bdagywo bzhin 
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sku thse brtaucing dbu rmog mthoba dang Remain firm, and his helmet remain high ! 

chab srid beassu rtagtu reyas gyur cig | And may also his political power spread |! 

sgrolmai rnam sprul bskal bzang rgyalmo bzhugs | There resides also queen bSkal-bzang, the incar- 
ts . uation of the (white) Tari. 

sras dang longs spyod chab srid rgyaspar shog | May her children and abundance increase ! 

yougs mdzes spyau legs lhai sraspo nono rgyal | Praise to the princes of beautiful shape and 


8T'as good faces, 
bDe Idan rnam rgyal sras Indra Boti rnam rgyal | bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, and Indra Boti- 
stod rnam-rgyal ! 


lhayi srasmo ycesma Nor ’adzin rgyalmo bzhugs | There resides also the daughter of the gods, the 
beloved princess Nor-’adgin. 


yab yam drungdu chosla dgibar shog May [she] rejoice in the religion before father 
and mother ! 
chos blon chenpos dgu dg mangpo dgi. The great ministers of faith are enjoying 
ninefold happiness. 
Notes. 


* smon bya; the word éya is probably related to byeodpa, and the meaning of the construction 
would be ‘doing prayer,’ pray, 


‘adurdu, the exact meaning of this word I tind it impossible to ascertain, In my translation 
IT have cousidered it parallel to yyangs-chags. 

Kub-brian-lha-r tse is the vernacular name of the castle at Basgo. 

Indra-DButi-raum-rgyal ; according to the rGyal-rabs, the name of the second son is Indra- 
Bhodhi-rnam-reyal. The name testifies to Sengge-rnam-ryyal's inclinations to Hinduism, which are 
also mentioned jn the rGyal-rabs. The lust lines are somewhat injured and cannot be read with 
absolute certainty. 


(c) The Ancient Ruined Monastery of Basgo. 


Outside the present village of Dasyo, a little to the east of it, on the plain between Basgo and 
Nyemo, there are the ruins of an ancient monastery which is generally known as Sogpoi mGonpa, 
the Mongol Monastosy. It is locally believed to have been erected by the Mongols during the 
sree, G, 1648-47, but at Basgo and Nyemo alimost everythmg ancient, of which there is no 
certain recoml, is nowadays thought to be connected with the Mongols, who are also believed to be 
the erectors of many a ruined mchod-rien. In most cases, however, it is quite improbable that the 
Mongols had anything to do with them, 

As regards the Monastery, it is quite probable that it existed as such at the date of the Mongol 
War and was destroyed during that war. This supposition 1g strongly supported by the fact that 
thore are mani-walls along the two paths which branch off from the main road and lead to the rnin, 
becuuse mani-walls were hardly built before 1600 in Ladakh, as a study of the votive tablets 
on them proves ; and it is not likely that sandé-walls would be constructed on a road to a ruined 
building which had lost its significance. These considerations go to show that these two particular 
mant-Walls were constructed between 1600 and 1646. 

The Monastery consists. of a large hall, twelve paces syuarc. On the right and loft of the 
Kast side are two smaller rooms which project out from the east wall, and probably formed the ends 
of a gallery that onve connected them. The walls are still in existence, but as the roof has long 
fallen, cain hag destroyed the paintings with which they were once decorated, The only traces of 
paintings now existing are the raised medallions, the forma of which are still quite distinct, In 
fo plate attached tho arrangement of those on the West (fig. 1) and of the North and South 

gaat (fig. 2) are shown. Tho East wall had none, but contains the door, Their existence 
creatos the prosumption that the Monastery was built by Kashmiri monks, 
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' Monasteries with raised medallions on the walls are very rare, and, as far as I know, 
only in a single instance, that of the Chigtan Monastery, are the original paintings on the 
medallions, or at least traces of them, Still preserved, a fact which makes the Chigtan 
Monastery to be of the greatest importance with regard to the ancient Kashmiri form of 
Buddhism in Ladikh. A Muhammadan mullah is said to havo covered the paintings there with 
mortar, and when I visited the place, the mortar was stillon them. But possibly the mortar 
may prove to have been the means of their preservation, for I can quite imagine that, by 
working carefully over them with a brush, these ancient pictures, overlaid and hidden probably 
in the eighteenth century A. D., can be brought to light again. 


There are some ancient ruined- mchod-rten at Basgo, which probably go back to the first 
days of this monastery, say, between 900 and 1000 A, D. Most of these are to be found in 
or near the gorge, West of the village, on the road to Saspola. Several of them take the 
form of a staircase-pyramid, with a ground-plan of star-shape. They thos remind one of 
the ancient ruined mchod-rien at Alchi, 


(d) The Ruined Nunnery at Nyemo. 


On a rock above the Eastern part of the village of Nyemo, near the gorge leading up 
to the plain between Nyemo and Phyang, are the ruins of ancient buildings, which are 
popularly known as Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery. There is but little beyond the 
foundations to be seen of it now, and, besides potsherds of the ordinary sort, there is nothing 
on the spot to remind one of its ancient occupants. 


South of Nyemo, on the right bank of the river, there are ruins of a huge castle built 
in cyclopean style, of the origin of which even local tradition knows nothing; and not 
very far from this castle, which is called Chung-mkhar, in a little enclosure of rough walls, is 
a stone image of rather rnde make and very ancient appearance. This is generally known as 
the Aphyi-Tomo-rDorje (Grandmother Nun rDorge), and is apparently believed to represent 
one of the ancient abbesses of Nyemo. The figure wears a crown of five points on her head, 
and carries a crozier in her right hand (see fig. 7). Such croziers are not used nowadays, 50 
I am told. On her face is a black spot which is due to the hot butter which is smeared over it 
at times; for the cult of this old image has not yet ceased, and on certain occasions, especially 
on Now Year’s Day, the whole village assembles, and drams and clacionets are played beforo 
the image for several hours. For the rest of the year, the image is in the care of a peasant, 
called the Chung-mkharpa, who is the owner of the ground near the castle. 

By the name of the ancient abbess, said to be thus represented, one is reminded of the 
famous rDorj-ephagmo, Vajravarahani, who is nowadays continuously incarnated in the 
abbesses of the Samding Monastery on the Yamdok Lake. [ut it is practically impossible 
to decide now, whether in the name of the image at Nyemo the ancient name of the abbesses of 
Nyemo has been preserved for us through popular tradition, or whether the name merely 
represents the fame of the abbesses of Samding. 

Between the ruins of the Monastery and the Castle are several ancient mchod-rten and 
traces of rows of mchod-rten, which seom to have contained 108 mchod-rien each. These 
rows are the predecessors of mani-walls. Popular tradition assigns these relics of a former 
age to the Mongols, and says that tho Mongols constracted all.of them during their siego of 
Basgo. This is, however, quite improbable, because after and during the reign of Sengge. 
rnam-rgyal (c. 1590-1620), the building of mani-walls became a popular custom, and 
entirely superseded the former rows of 108 small mchod-rten. This obliges us to date #1] rows 
of mchod-rien before 1600, and especially those rows at Nyemo, which are in a particularly 
dilapidated condition and probably several centuries older than the mani-walls. Historica:, 
information about the Nunnery is hardly likely to ever become available, but the stonc-image \ 
of the abbess appears to Lelong to 10th or 11th century A. D. 


PEMAINS AT ALCH &: BASBO. 
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Fig. 1. Western .wall of ‘the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions. : 


Fig. 2. Southern wall of the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions, 


Fig. 3. Dress from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. Dress 
white, the spotted parts red. | 


Fig. 4, Flag from the historical ‘pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi; black, white, 
and red. 


Figs. 5 and 6, Hats from the historical pictures in the rnined monastery at Alvhi. 


Fig. 7. Rough sketch of the sculpture of the abbess at Nyemo. 
Fig. 8. Ground plan of the ruined monastery at Basgo; f, central hall; c, e, side halls ; 
d, door ; between a and } was probably 8 wooden gallery. 


IV.— INSCRIPTIONS AT DARU. 


The village of Daru is situated a little above the trade road on the large plain, which 
extends between the villages of Nyemo and Phyang. It is of little importance and hardly 
ever visited by travellers. It has, however, a ruined castle, which is said to have been built 
by the ministers (bka@-blon) of Daru, who were servants of the kings of Leh. 


(a) Inscription of King Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal. 


Not vory far from the trade road, South-West of the village, there is a boulder, about 
nine or ten feet high, which has two walls abutting on its Eastern face, and having the 
appearance of being the remains of a hall. The face of the boulder, which formed one side of 
the hall, has on it five or six sculptures, among which the figure of Vajrapani is the most 
prominent. Besides the sculptures, there are several inscriptions on the boulder in various 
stages of legibility and possibly of different times; those on the right side being carelessly 
executed and having the most modern appearance. One of the clearest of all the words is the 
name of the king, which kas still the traces of its original red colour. 

The present writer also found a number of inscribed fragments of stonc-tablets lying about 
the boulder, which he took to Leh and deposited at the Moravian Mission. Bnt in spite of much 
time spent over them, it was found impossible to fit any two together, and they seem to belong 
to several different tablets. There may be more frag@jents under ground, which might be 


bronght to light by the spade. On one of the fragments the syllables rGyalmo-rTan . 
Queen rl'an could be read. Had the historiographers of Western Tibet thought. 


it worth while to mention the names of the various queens of the country, such fragments 
would have a great historical value. 
Of the inseription on the rock, which is mostly in dBu-can Characters, I was ablo te 
make out the following portion :— 
Tibetan Text. 
On the left side. 
Sere a cam, cam palun 
Ilha chen gun dg& rnam rgyal. 
lag ygo (or mgo) ’ajam yangs skyab khomd (? ) shi (7) 
Under central figure. 
blon chen phyag rdor jo, log bas(?) 
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To the right of ceniral figure. 
phyagna rdorje 
blo bzang don ‘agrubo 
dkon mchog bkris dang... 
To the right of the preceding. 
e zhen 


. . grabpa 
bkris. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


It is almost impossible to give a translation of the inscription; because those parts which 
can be read with some amount of certainty, consist only of names, and it is in several cases 
doubtful whether they belong to human beings or to mythological conceptions. 


cam is probably a defective writing of the word /cam, spouse. The first name would be 
that of a queon: spouse (or queen), Palun (perhaps Paluna). She is not mentioned in the 
r(ryal-rabs, but. as already stated, the names of only a few queens are given in that work. 


Tha chen gun (kun) dga rnam rqyal is doubtless the name of a real king (see below); gun, 
instead of kun, corresponds to the actual dialectical pronunciation of the word. 


‘ajam yangs, is doubtless the word ’ajam dbyangs (Maiijughosha) ; but, as the ‘other words 
tn the line are not clear, we do not know, whether it is meant as a name of the mythological or 
a real person. 


skyzb [8], help, in the same line, may be part of a personal name; but it may also be 
part of a prayer to ‘aJum dbyangs. 


About the other words in this line, there is not much certainty. Zag means ‘ hand,’ but 
the connection is not clear. 


blon chen phyag rdor j’o ; blon chen means ‘great minister’; phyag rdor is Vajrapani; jo 
means ‘lord.’ If the inscription refers to the mythological being, the title ‘great minister ' 
remains strange. There may have been a real minister of such name, 


phyagna rdorje is once more the Tibetan name of Vajrapini. This name in its Sanskrit 
and Tibetan forms is carved also on the west side of the rock several times. 


bLo bzang don grub is either the name of an ordinary person, or that of the third disciple 
of Trong-khapa, who lived about the year 1500 A.D. One of the scalptares may thus refer 
to him. If that could be proved, F should have to date this part of the sculptures and 
inscriptions at any rate after 1500 A. D. 


dKon mchog bkreshis (tkris) may be the name of a locally famous lama or a state-official. 
¢ zhen is too incomplete to suggest any translation. 
grubpa, fulfiller. is probably the second part of the name of a lama. 
bi:ris (bkrashis), happiness, may also be the second part of the name of a lama or other 
person. 
Identitification of king Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal. 


This name, which can be read with the greatest certainty on the boulder at Darn, cannot 
be found in the rG@yal-rabs of Ladikh. Does this mean that he was a Tibetan king of a line 
different to that of the kings of Leh, although bearing their dynastic name P 

If the ministers (dka blon) of Darn are the descondanta of some old line of local kings or 
chiefs, that line cannot have remained independent long after the arrival of Central Tibe 
Dynasty, about 1000 A. D. Also it is not likely that any chiefs of Daru could be in poasessio 
of the same dynastic name as the kings of Leh, So Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal is not 
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likely to have been a local Daru chief, and he cannot have been one of the Purig chiefs, because 
their dynastic names were quite different. Nor can he have been a Balti chief, because the 
Baltis were Musalmans at the time that they overran Ladakh. And, lastly, there is no 
history of the arrival of any Central Tibetan kings after 1000 A. D. 


These considerations preclude any identification of this king outside the line of Leh, 
and there is, moreover, much to show that Lha-chon-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal must belong to that 
line, The names of the Tibetan kings generally consist of two parts: the dynastic name, and 
the proper name. The dynastic name of the ancient line of the kings of Lhasa. was bTsan or 
bTsanpo, and is found in many of their names, ¢. g., Nya-khri-btsanpo, Srong-btsan-sgampo. 
The dynastic name of the first dynasty of the kings of Leh was Lha-chen, and is found in 
most of their names, ¢. g., Lha-chen-dpalgyi-mgon, Lha-chen-naglug. Whenever it does not 
occur, as in the name bKrashis-mgon, it may be presumed that the king was not the eldest but 
a younger son of his predecessor. As the second dynasty of the kings of Leh was descended 
directly from the first, the name Lha-chen was added to many of their names at their 
pleasure. The dynastic name of this second dynasty was rnam-rgyal, and it is found at the 
end of every one of their known names, This dynasty is particularly well known, not only 
froth the chronicle rGyal-rabs, but also from its many inscriptions. Such a name, therefore, 
as Lha-chen-kun-dgi-rnam-rgyal would be that of a king of the second dynasty, but it is 
carious that the name kun-dgé-rnam-rgyal dovs not occur in the chronicle, although even 
after the second dynaty had been robbed of its power by the Dogrnas, the syllables kundga 
occur as part of a very long royal name in ’aJigsmed-(etc)-rnam-rgyal. 


If, then, Kun-dgé-rnam-rgyal is to be held to have been one of the kings of Leh, 
and cannot be found among the list of kings of the second dynasty, it remains to be seen 
if he can be placed among the kings of the first dynasty. There is a passage in the r(rgyal- 
rabs, hitherto held to be doubtful, which may enable us to so place him. Karl Marx’s MS. A. 
of the rGyul-rabs puts king Lha-chen-jo-dpal directly after king bKrashis-mgon, but Marx 
notes that Schlagintweit’s text of the rGyal-rabs (which is quite in accordance with his own 
MS. A., at any rate in those early parts) places a king, Lha-rgya/, between them. 


Lha-rgyal, taken by itself, is a strange form, and suggests the omission of something 
between lha and rgyal. My explanation of the circumstances is as follows: — The ancient MS. 
from which both Karl Marx’s MS. A, and Schlagintweit’s original MS. were copied had some 
fault in the place where some such name as Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal originally stood. 
Several thiogs may have happened to create the omission ; ¢.g., the right bottom corner of 
a page may have been torn off in such a way that only Lha remained of the first part of the 
name, the last syllable rgyal being preserved on the left top corner of the next page. If 
a Enropean scholar were to find a MS. in such a condition, he would feel it to be an obligation 
to inform his renders of the fact. It is different with a Tibetan. He believes he has done 
wonders if he copies all he can make out. Usually he simply leaves ont a don tful passage 
altogether, and goes on as if nothing were missing. These habits will account for the difference 
between Schlagintweit’s and Marx’s MSS. 


The presence of the dynastic name of the second dynasty in the names of this king creates 
a difficulty ; but it may be pointed out here that the name rnam-rqyal was not new when it was made 
a dynastical name in ©, 1500 A. D., but can be found in central Tibetan names about the year 1000 
and perhaps earlier. _ | 
If, therefore, this theory of the identity of Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal with the 
a-rgyal of Schlagintweit’s MS. of the rGyal-rats be correct, we have to date this king 
0. 1250-1275 A. D., which date would very well account for the ancient character of this part 
of the inscription. = 


° 
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(b) A Passage from a Votive Tablet of King bDeldan and Prince 
(or King) bDe-legs. 


On one of the mani-walls, a little below Daru, towards Phyang is to be found a votive tablet 
containing the name of Prince bDe-lege, beside that of his father bDe-ldan, in the form 
which was usual, while bDe-legs was the heir-apparent. Ihave not yet found any votive tablets 
‘eontaining the name of bDe-legs as king, but ona tablet at Domkhar can be read the name of 
bDe-legs alone, with the title rgyad-sras, prince. This is remarkable because votive tablets of 
bDe-leg's father and son (Nyima-rnam-rgyal) are not at all rare. The easiest explanation of the 
omiasion of the reign of bDe-legs from votive tablets is that the Lamas forbade the people to 
mention this king on them, and destroyed all those bearing his name which were in existence, 
because after the battle of Basgo he was obliged to become a Musalmin. That mani-walls were 
constructed during his reign, we know from a votive tablet at Nyurla (aNyungla). On this tablet 
instead of the name of a king, that of a high Lama, Mi-pham-mgon, is given who is styled 
rGyal-thsabs or Viceroy. After the battle of Basgo, the great Lama Mi-pham-mgon, for whose 
name rGyal-rabs wrongly inserts that of Mi-pham-dbangpo,’ was sent to Ladakh by the supreme 
government of Lhasa, to conduct the peace negotiations, and the authority of bDe-legs was so much 
shaken that the great Lama took the place of the king in the minds of the people. 


Text. Translation. 


(In dBucan Characters.) 


. . . tha chen bde Idan rnam rgyal bde|. . + . the great gods, bDe-ldan-rnam- 

legs rnam rgyal, dbu rmog mtho zhing chab rgyal [and] bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal, their 

srid rgyasparshog . . . - ee helmets being high, way their reign (or 
progeny) spread ! 


Note. 


The reason why the inscription was not copied in full was want of time and the fact that some 
parts oi it were in such bad condition that the reading proceeded very slowly, I may here mention 
that another tablet containing the names of both these kings was discovered at Phe, on the Indas, 
below Daru. ° 


(c) Sanskrit-Tibetan Votive Inscription by the Minister 
Thse-dbang-dongrub, c. 1800 A. D. 


(On Stone.) 


Along the wall of the present government garden at Daru there is 8 mani-wall, which is 
furnished with two large votive tablets. Although both the wall and the tablets are only about 
1U0 years old, the latter are not in particularly good preservation, The state of preservation of an 
inscription depends entirely on the kind of stone selected, and the softer the stone the shorter the time 
the inscription lasts. The Tibetan part of the inscription was originally copied in full, but the 
paper containing the latter portion of the inscription has unfortunately been lost,® and I can now offer 
only the first part of the Tibetan text. 


SE ee ee Re PRET Te a es a ee eee ee ee ee eS ete Te ee 


1 Mgon and dbangpo are almost synonyma, which explains the fact that the name occurs in two forms, \ 
® Together with the copy of the Alohi Bridge Inscription and others. 
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eee ener reentrant Ae ee nena 


Text. 
(In dBucan Characters. ) 


Sanskrit. 


Om namo(m?) Bfhjagavate aparimita ayor 
dznyana subhanitsitastana teoradziya ; tathi- 
gatiya; arhate samyaksambuddhiya ; tadya- 
tha ; om [punye punye] mahfpunye aparimita 
punyer dznyina sambharopateite om sarvasam 
samskiriparishudha dharmate gagana samu- 
nate subhava bishudhe (vishudhe ?) maba- 
naye parivariye svahg } 


ow 


: Tibetan. 
Mi dbang choskyi rgyalpoi phrinias ysergy. 
- ghing rta gyendu la drenpai ’akhorlopa bka 
mdzod thse dbang dongrubkyi sku thse 
wizadpa stobe . 2 6 6 ee ee 


Translation. ‘ 
(Of the Sanskrit by R. C. Dutt, C.1.2.) 


Om, adoration to the Lord, the nnmeasurable, 
the life of contemplation, the soul fixed on 
holiness,. the Tathagata, the Arbat, the 
awakened, the self-existent ' 


2 


Om, to him of perfect holiness, of great holiness, 
of immeasurable holiness, of unmeasured 
righteous knowledge, of radiant soul ! 


Om, to him who has done all sacraments, to hin 
of pure religion who way is high as the 
heavens, to the well purified, to the great, 
teacher and traveller in the righteons path, — 
Glory ! 


(Of the Tibetan.) 


When the great minister, Thse-dbang-dongrub, 
the upwards driving coachman of the golden 
carriage of the works of the king of faith, the 
powerlul over men died, power... 6 + es 


Notes. 


Li dren;a, an idiom meaning about ‘ driving upwards.’ 


bla melzod, literally ‘ treasure-house of words.” I trauslated it by ‘minister,’ but it may more 


properly mean ‘ wise man.’ 


shu thse mdlzadpa, ‘ making his lifetime,’ used in the sense of completing his lifetime.’ 
id 


: V. — THE ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT SHEN. 


* ¥ ° a pid 
Thor are three inscriptions at. Sheh, one 


accompanied by various xculptares on the rock on 


which the castle is built. and the two others on the Maitreya Bock, «little below the village on the 


Indus, which i3 now popularly known as Sman-bla. 


There are traces of several other inscriptions ou the 
Tibetan charactors, which have been effaced, probably during some war, 


Maitreya Rock, in both Persian and 
It is probable that when 


either the Balti or the Dogra armies marched up the Indus valley, they destroyed the Tibetan 


ingoriptions, and vwarved others in Urdn or Persian on their place, 
vould jn turn destroy the new inscriptions, as 800n As {hie hostile army had left the country. 


If this happened, the Ladakhis 


he 


* e * » = ns , ¥ wi . , a) x0 4 u ( G] 4 } % 
two very ancient Troetan mserpuions that have escaped destruction owe their escape to their position 


on the rock. 


One is carved so high ap that it cannot be reached unless special arrangements we 


made. and the other was hidden hehind a masonry-wall so that it could not be read, until the wall 


was broken down by the misgionaries in January, 1906. 


even yet come to light. 
2Y 


Indeed, I am told that some lines have nof 


Nos. I. and IIT, of the legible inscriptions have been copied by bl.o-bzang-thar-rnyed, 
meteorological observer at Leh : No. I. by bDechen-bZodpa. 
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INSCRIPTION No. I. 
Position: High up on the Maitreya Rock, 
Text. Translation. 
idkon mchog ysumla phyag ’athsal dang, nga | I greet the three highest beings (Buddhist Trinity) 
(da 7) skvabs su ysolte, rgyalpo chenpo, taan po | and ask [them to come] to my help, Making 
lhe sraskyisku yondu mngirisikyi’ abangsla it as an offering of the great king, the Taanpo, 
rigste, phyogs beui semscan thamscadkyi the son of the gods, and for [the benefit of] the 
bsudnamssu bsodsnas, ’aphagapa byams dpal, subjects of mNgaris, and for the benefit of all 
khor tang bcaspai sku yaugs 2... . the beings of the ten regions, the images of the 
pa  totbar — brtan angust Byams dpal-(Maitreya) with his 
attendants ...... stdpa...... made. 
Notes on the Tibetan Text. : 
ysclte; the style of the writing nsed for this word reminds us of the Bndere Inscriptions 
in Turkestan, where we find the final consonant of a syllable written not after, but below, the 
preceding one. In this case the l is written not after, but below the s. 
mncartst!, instead of later mNgaris. This isthe ancient name of Western Tibet, as is 
proved by the rGyal-raés, though in more modern times it has been restricted to the most Eas‘ern 
yart of that country. 
riqs is the classical sgrigapa, arrange, &c. See Lalakht Grammar, Law of Sound, No, 3. 
liso?snas I take this word to be another instance of placing the second consonant under the 
first. Otherwise the word would have to be read Jsngosnas, which would give it the sense of 
‘resolve to go the way of Nirvana,’ according to Sarat Ch. Das’ Dictionary. 
tyams-dpal, the glorious Maitreya. Thia shows that the inscription refers to the figure of 
Maitreya with his attendants carved along with it on the rock, giving the same date both for the 
inscription and its attendant sculptures. 
mthar-rten, I am told that this refers to a particular kind of stupa. 


INSCRIPTION No. II. 
Position: Behind the masonry-wall at the same stte, 


bgyis, 


Text, 
dkon mchog ysam dang, ‘ajigrtengyi mgonpo 
kuula skyvabssu ysolnas, khyaba phagspa 


byainspa ’akhor dang beagpai sku yzugs khra 
svalpa mthai bardu choskyi ‘akborlo dampa 
myurdu bslobpar skulla ysoldcing, dos mchod- 
kyi rkyen sbyardpala sogspai bsodnams dang, 
‘aphagspa rnainskyi byin rlabs kyis, btsanpo 
Iha sras ydoug rabs dang phyogs beui semscan 
phalpo che... . thamscad, bdeskyid phan- 
gum thsogs shing, blanamedpai sangsrgyassa 
myardu graubpar stonte ’aphagapai eku yaugs 
rdo ’aburdu bgyispao, yyaskyi dgebai bsheg 
nyen rnamskyis kyang thson yal bur bgyiba 
long brtanpar bgyio. 


Translation. 


Asking the three Highest beings (Buddhist 


Trinity) and all the lords of the world [to 
come to my] help, the image of the augast 
Maitreya with [his] attendants [was made]. 
Praying that the glorious (bright shining) one 
may quickly teach and admonish the holy 
wheel of rcligion until the ends (of the earth), 
and that thero may be the wierit of the 
confirmed effect and such like of the periodical 
sacrifices; and through the blessing of the 
exalted ones, may the bdtsanpo, the son of the 
gods and (his) family, and the ordinary as 
well as the great beings of tho ten quarters 
remain in perfect blessing, and be taught to 
attain soon to the very highest Buddhahood. 
(For all this] the image of the exalted one 
was made of stone. All the friends of the 
virtue of the right hand will [from time * 
to time] renew the colour (make clear colour) 
(of the image] and protect it (make it safe). 
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_ Philological Notes. ' 
khyaba-aphagspa, I am told that this is a locally well-known title of Maitreya; but what 
khyaba means I bave been unable to discover. 
khra svalpa (or ysalpa), I om told that this expression means ‘ very bright, shining.’ 
shyardpa, perlect stem of the infinitive shyor[d] na. 


rdo ‘aburdu, used in the sense of ‘ according to stone,’ ‘ of stone,’ 


Epigraphical Notes. 


Though the characters of this inscription are of the ordinary dBu-can type, there are a few 
pecularities in them, which point to its antiquity. 

(a) The letter ng has a stroke attached to the right end of its lower line, which makes it look 
almost like a dBu-can p. This peculiarity has uot yet been observed at Endere (Stein Collection), 
nor anywhere else. 


0 (5) The ¢ sign has not always the position of the Dévandgari short 7, but often that of the 
long #, as is algo the case in the Endere MSS., and many other ancient inscriptions. 


(c) The second or final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant. Of 
this wo have one certain and one probable case in the previous inscription. This peculiarity is also 
found at Endere and in the ancient Balti Inscriptions. 


A Comparison of the Ladakhi and tho Endero Inscriptions. 


It will be useful here to review the peculiarities of the Endere relies, as they are the oldest 
datable specimens of Tibetan orthography, and to compare the most ancient West Tibetan 
Inscriptions with them, The question is a very important ouc, because on it the possibility of dating 
the Tibetan Luscriptions depends, 

Tho peculiarities of the Endere MSS. and Sgrafitti (Sth century) are the following : — 

(a) The d@ sign takes the shape of the Dévanagari long and short ¢ interchangeable. 

(5) In several cases the final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant. 

(c) The masculine definite article is in most cases phd and ho, instead of modern pa and po. 

(qd) In nfany cases the ordinary c and és are replaced by chk and ¢hs ; and both ch and ths 
have y, d, or & prefixes attached to them, whilst in the classical orthography they are furnished only 
with 2 and m prefixes, 

(ec) When m comes before ¢ or e, a y intervenes, 

(f} Words ending in 1, 1, or » are furnished with a d sutlix, called drag. 

A comparison of the ancient Ladakhi ingeriptions with those of Endere discloses the fact, that 
several of them exhibit some of the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy, but not all, This leads 


to the supposition that the six characteristics of Endere orthography were not dropped all at once, 
but one by one, and Dr, L, D. Barnett has observed that, according to the Endero relics, the drag 


was cven then on the point of disappearing (8th century A. D.), 
In, Ladakh, the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy are cxibited in the following 
inscriptions :— 
- (a) Interchange of long and short ¢ is found in Inscriptions at Sheh; at Alchi-mkhar-gog 
(but only in the oldest) ; and at Sadpor (Baltistan). 
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(6) Subscription of the final consonant ix found in the inscriptions at Sheh; in one at 
Khalatse (at the bridge); and at Sadpor, 

(c) The masculine article pha, pho has so far only been discovered at an anciont gold-mine 
near Nyurla, where a personal name is spelt danarnepha (or perhaps tanarnapha). 

(@) ch and ths for ¢ and ¢s are found in the Balu-mkhar Inscriptions, 

(e) y intervening between ¢ or e and initial m ig found in the Sheb Inscriptions (sce 
Inseription No. ILL, below) ; in the Alchi-mkhar-gog Inscriptions (the oldest); in those at. Sadpor ; 
‘at Khalatse (at the bridge); and at Balu-mkbar, 


(7) The suffix dray is found in the Sheh Inscriptions, 


The latest peculiarity of the ancient orthogragphy to disappear would appear to be the 
intervention of y between an initial m and zor e, as this is exhibited in all the ancient inscriptions ; 
and the latest of them which can be dated with some amount of probability, is the Khalatse Bridge 
Inscription (probable date 1150 A. D.). Peculiarities which disappeared much earlier ate certainly 
the masculine articles pha, pho and the suffix drag, 


The Sheh Inscriptions exhibit the interchange of long and short i, the subscription of the 
tinal consonant, the intervening y, and the suffix dray. 


t 
This last point is of great importance, as the use of the draq was supposed to be on the decline 
at Endere. I propose, therefore, to put their date between 900 and 1000 A. D. 


The King of the Inscriptions, 


Both the Maitreya Rock Inscriptions are plainly by the same king, and both refer to the 
Sane Subject, the carving of the image of Maitreya. The personal name of the king 19 not given. 
but this omission seems to have been cnstomary at that time, us the Khalatse Inseription also speaks 
simply of “the great king.” We find, however, two dynastic names, in the Maitreya Teck 
Inscription, the name bTsanpo and Lhayi-sras. The tormer is the dynastic name of the 
Central Tibetan Dynasty, from which the Western Tibetan kings descended, and the Jatter, 
which means ‘son of the gods, not only reminds us of Lha-ehen, ‘ereat god,’ the dynastic 
name of the earliest Western Tibetan kings. but is also used interchangeably with Lha-chen ly 
the later kings. We may thus. with some couli donee, attribute these mseriptions to one ot the kings 
of the bTsan-po-Lha-chen line of Central Tibet anil not to Jocal®ehiets. The tirst of this 
line of kings was Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of Western Tibet, who reigned, according 
to Grinwedel’s Chronolony, c. VWoo—LO00 A. D.. or, according to Sarat Cb. Das’ Chronology, 20—30 
years earlier, and T believe that it was under juin thet both gsenlptares and ingesiption were sot 
up, Votive offerings of this nature were mostly made by the kings, net so mneb for their own 
spiritual benefit as for that of their parents, a3 we Jearn from the r(lygalerabs, and iy belie? is 
that the king cwisul the figures and inscription on the Maitreya Rock to be set up for the spiritual 
welfare of Is father, whe may have died when he was in Western Tibet, This supposition at once 
explains the use of the word 47'saups. as Nytna-megon’s father was the last of the b7'eanpos in the 
family, and the word dfecm was actually part of his name, Lde-dpal-’akhor-btsan. It is ot some 
interest that, inthe Inscription, the wish is expressed that the sculpture may be a incans of blessing 
to the people of Western Tibct. Apparently, the kins wished to please his new subjects with it. 


The result. of this examination of the Inseriptions is that they must be most probably dated 
c. 950—1000 A. D, and saust be ussnmed to be by Skyid-ldo-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of 
Western Tibet, for the spirifuil benefit, m the first place, of his fathor Lde-dpal-’akhor-bisan, 
and -ceondly, for that of his new subjects. In any case, the probability ig that they are earlier, and 
not later, than 1000 A. 1), and refer to some Central Tibetan king, At the same time it ix difientt 
to see why any king cartier than Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon should have taken an interest in the village 
of Bhch, as it apparently became the first capital of Western Tibet after ita conquest by him. 
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| INSCRIPTION No, III. . % 

This inseription is carved high up on the rock below the castle of Sheh, above an image of 

Maitreya, and can only be read with the greatest difficulty, even with the help of a field wiass, It 

ig impossible nowadays to get close to it. The following is bLo-bzang-Thar-rnyed's reading of it :— 


Tibetan Text. 
dkon mchog ysumla bataste, phyog cu gya) khangs myo zanggi bter ..... chos khal ¢ 
phulbai byang dha bvamsbai nya kau rdo ’abar (‘abur? ) gi mchodpa dang ku sdob ; ke 
chengyi zhir myig tsang cing byorbar byas..... . skyong dang tsangyis (or: siyoneia 
tsangyis) en skarba. .. 1. ee, 





Notes. 

A translation of this is impoasible, as it is evident that it has uot only become more 
weathered than the others, but is also written with a more careless orthography, From the few 
words, which can be made out, it looks very much as if it dated from about the same time and 
ceferred to a similar object, 

dkon mchog, &e. The first line meana ‘ looking at the three highest beings’ (Buddhist Trinity) 

* phyog[s Aleu, the ten regions, 

Gyamebat (or pat), of Maitreya. 

ro laburgyt mchodpa, offering of a stone statue, image.’ 

maui tsancing, probably ‘the eye getting clear’; ay/q instead of még is a case of the ancient 
orthography, 

ehuongbe tsangyrs, ‘by the protector, by the Psanpo,. Thus. the king at Sheh would appear 
to call humseli [sanpo, as a descendant of the famous Tsanpes of Tibet. The term may perhaps, 
however, signily a name ol Phyag-rdor, similar to the furm Thub-bstan-skyongba, 


APPENDIX. 
Theo Age of the Buddhist Stone Images of Lad&ékh. 


All the stone images of Ladakh are in relief, They are found on the living rock as well as 
on raised slabs of stone, and are in varying states of preservation. The following have come to my 
knowledge t—- ‘ 

(a) Untetide Leh, — The inuges at Dras; the famous Chamba (Byamspa) at Mulbe ; the 
rovdallion at Sadpor in Baltistiin, the rGyalba-rigs-Inga at Spadum in Gangskar ; the images at 
Kurtse in Purig s a stone with sculptures ut Tingmogang ; a simiar stone at Saspola ; several rehefs 
on the liviug rock at Spitug, the stone abbess at Nyemo ; the Vajrapini at Daru; the Sman-bla 
und figures near the castle at Sheh; the Maitreyas at Igu, with ancient frescoes close to them, 

(4) Yam told by Dr. FP. BE. Shawe, who made a collection of photographs, that in Leh and its 
environs there are a great namber of them, Of these the best known are :— four stones with 
images on the Yarkandi road; one stone with several sculptures at Changspa ; three stones with 
single figures about the brook near Changspa, and another in the village ; one figure at Gonpa, above 
Leh ; au inscribed figure in the gardeu of the present Moravian Kuitting Schiool ; one, painted red, 
near the palace of Leh, close to one of the former city gates; one on the plain, south of Leb, in 
a mani-wall among a large number of mehod-rten; one at Skara, below Leh; and one below king 
bDeeldan-rnam-rgyal’s munt-wall on the Sheh road, This last has figures on all four sides, 

With regard to the date of these figures we can safely say that they are never made nowadays, 
and, avedrding 40 local tradition, it i3 a long time since they were made, a fact which does not hinder 
the people from still worshipping some of them. As a few of them have inscriptions, it is possible 
to assign approximate dates to them. The figures thus made datenble are the following :— 
The Maitreyas at Sheh, e. $50—10u0 A. D., as shown above ; tht Sadpor reliefs (pictures and 
inscriptions, eide Miss Jane E, Duncan's  Su.mer Ride through Western Tibet ), c. 1000 A. D. 
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fium the orthography employed ; the Dras figures, with inscriptions in Kashmir sa@rada@ characters, 
most probably of the Kashmir Buddhist emigration to Ladakh, which was at its height 900—1100 
A. D.; the Vajrapini at Daru, c. 1250 A. D. (or 20—30 years earlier according to Sarat 
Ch. Das’ Chronology) ; the figures at Spadum in Zangskar of the time of the Mons, before the 
Tibetan conquest, which took place c. 950—1000 A. D. ; the figure in the garden of the Mission 
Knitting School at Leh, c. 1000 A. D., from the accompanying inscription, On the whole, 
although one of the dates is as far forward as far as the thirteenth century, I feel much inclined 
"to believe that the year 1000 A. D. should be taken as roughly the date of these images. 


I would draw attention to the striking similarity which many of these sculptures have to the 
ancient Budbhist images at Gilgit, one of which is reproduced in Biddulph’s The Zribes af the 
Hindoo Kush. And although the art was continued for some time under the rule of the Tibetan 
kings of Leh, I feel much inclined to believe that it is Pre-Tibetan, and probably Dard in origin. 
At any rate it is Indian. 


The inscription on the Maitreya at the Knitting School, Leh, runs thus: — 


Text. Translation. 
nga zharba | I, a blind one, 
ma shii bardu rje Until death 
sam Chodchiny rkyan May offer high thoughts and 
bat bsodnamskyis Through the adorning [religious] merit 
grolbyasem..... May (or will) be delivered, the soul .. 
Notes. 


rkyan is probably for rgyan. 


Signs of age in the Inscription are: three inverted ¢ signs; ching instead of cing; andthe 
form of the eh, which reminds us of zg. 
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THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 


1864—1670. 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 


(Continued from Vol. XNXY. p. 210.) 


Parting from them, my boy & [ tooke Councell wb way to steere ; My boy advized « 
Sack way, for that y® people of that Contrey weere verry bad, and theires a Towne 12 Corse 
[kos], w°his 6 English mile of; Theire we will goe & buy pvitions, wet we did, And after 
Travelled 17 days w'tout touchinge at either towne or howse till we caime to y® great Citty 
Guzzurratt. These,Contreys [Rajputana} are not as others, but baue many Kings, Some 
haue not aboue 600 people feighting men vnder them, some 5000. J got safe to Guzzeratt, tho 
very weary of all my Travells. This was y® first iunct money [chungam, custom, poll-tax] 
I paid, otherwise cald head money, soe touch for a Man & doble as much for a horsse, 


I lived in that Citty 17 days privatt in a brammonists [brahman’s] howse, by reason my 
sarv' told me | must live as his sarv' if I intended to travell safe in that Conutrey, w9 I did, 
for in those parts they are great Enemies to a Xpian. 


They Mervelled to see & whiteman, never seing one before in that Contrey, Caused my 
Man, then My Maister, to dby he bought me in the Bloches Contrey, & I was his slane. Next 
morning, I rideing out to water wt" my horase, y® people storeing on me, A Naagg [ndik], y* 
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is a greatman, mett me, And askt me in his Lingua who I served, & followed me home to yt 
howse | lodged at, being I had not the Lingua. My man, then Master, discorsing wth him, 
y* Naagg demanded w‘t Lingua I could speake. He told him I was bet a new sarvt & could 
speake noe Lingua. Then, 84 y® Naag, how doe y" vaderstand him. He replied, by Signs. 
He was verry ernest to buy me, but my Man put him of. telling him I was his Brothers saryt, 
The cause of my staying sve longe amonge them was, Wee could not Travell, They being in 





warrs one w*" an other. 


I had not scaped Sellinge but yt my boy was trusty, w°! is rare of a Cannarry [Kanerese), 
for yt Contrey he was. 


From Guzzeratt to Brampoore [Burhaupur] is 400 Leagues. I was 4 Months in goeinge 
it, When we caime to Junkann [custom-honse], I lighted of my horsse & gote on y® Ox, we? 
carried y° boy & things, & the boy mounted Un my horsse as Maister Att seuerall! villages, 
for theire was noe Cittys on the way ; forts theire weere, but we went out of the way to misse 
them. In every 40 Leagues theire was Junkanns [custom-house officers], who tooke head 
money, W*" much troble wee past, My man haueinge y® Lingua, but I not, And the people 
weere verry jnquissitive what I was, being a white man, w°> was rare in yt Contrey. When 
we culine win 60 Leagues of Brampoore, my Man told me, this is y® great Junkinun Towne 
called Halloe {Halabas, Allahabad]. 


When we caime w'tin sight of the towne, beinge on the edge of a hill, S¢ my sary‘, 
Maister stay here, I will observe if we can miss the towne, J told him he knew it was 
daingeros to goe out of y° roade way, but left it to his discretion. Mr, S¢ he, I beleive yor 
money is almost gor. I 84, by tow such Cotte [Bhat, tu sach kahta], Brother, thou speakest 
trewth, 84 he, afte: we had Consulted together (but 1 had y* about me my sarvt knew not of), 
we hauc a way we may passe, but if not, y" haue freinds at Brampoore, & y" shall pawne me 
heere till y* send releife. After we had refresht o* selfs, my boy said, Haw’dow’ca’noun 
challa {Khuda ké nam, chalé|, Lets goe in the naime of god. Am’ar’ra ser’vp'ra bout’bos’hey 
| Hamaré str ipar bahut bhoj hat], I haue, s¢ my man, for he was gray w” age, A great Charge 
vppon my heade. Am/ar’ra’, Jou’row char, be’te Amorra Zam man hey [ Hamara jéra, char bété, 
hamara camin hai], My wife & Children lie at stake for me to yo" freinds if y4 get anie hurt. 
Hodah io’hey (Khuda iit hai], S84 he. Theirs but One god, Se’de’ra decking’ga’ [Sidha ra 
dikhaéng?|, we? shall direct vs y° right way. When we bad past y® towne Holloe [ Allahabad] 
towards Bram poure (Borhinpur]. we mett wt® a Company of horssmen, w° had taken 24 
Marchants, wk had past & not paid theire Jankin money. S4 my man, these are Rogues ; 
They hane laid wait both wayes, because they knew y® Marchants would pass by y® vpper way 
to save theire Jankin money. Ou’ta’ amora’ bail asway [Cthi, hamara bail aswar], Alight 
psently [at once] & get vppon y® Ox. He mounted psently on y® horsse & rid towards them, 
And said te me, Ton asta asta pecha hey [7'um ahisté ahisté pichhé ao}, com you Softly behinde. 
Comeinge to them, be knew one of the horssmen, who askt him from whence he caime. He S¢, 
I caime from Gusaratt, And I and my man are goeinge for Brampoore to buy some swords and 
knives for such a Naag [nak] in Guzuratt whose sarv' Iam. When I caime neare, 84 my 
Man, then Maister, to me, Get y" a heade, this boy is a foole, & cald me naimes, Telling his 
accquaintance of me was but small. S¢ ye Man, Kiss was ny marra [kts wasté nahin mara |, 
Why doe you not best y* Rogue. S¢ my Mr’, Ka’poyn’ge’ as ham du'han’na o’mar’ra’gas 
fkya paunga ts ham diwina maréga], What shall I get by beating a foole. My man puld of his 
girdle d gaue it y® herssman, w°! pleased him well. Tam’cou a ‘marra’sad ca’poss [tum kaki 
hamira sahib ké pas] w is, When y"® se my Maister, (S¢ he to y° Marchants, who weere for 
Guzzerat), ham is voc’cat dalgeer [ham ts wag! dilgir|, I am at this tyme sad & Mellencolly, 
because he sent asarv* w me I am forst to be a nurse to, The Marchants replied, & y® Soldiers, 
Tom bar’ra sa’fect’ adam me’ hey'tom better ny gente Kiss wast to mor’ra. pass Chocke’ra leta 
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[tem bara safcd admi hat, tum behtiar nahin santé; kis waste tumha@ra pas chokra léta], y® are an 
Antient gray man; methinks y" should vnderstand better then bring a Child in yor Company. 
He tooke his leaue, I beinge got a full English wile before them. When my man caime vp 
full speed a head, he asked me laughinge, ham ho’pe’ sad ne [Aam khid schih né?], Am not 1 a 
good Maister. I told him, yes. $4 he, now its yo" tyme to be Maister ; I did this for yor ssife 
deliverance vuder god. In 3 days afterwards we arrived at Brampoore [Burhinpur], Where I was 
in saifty oat of all trobles, The Gouerner theire is cald Dowd Caune (Daiid Khin],% wt whome 
‘lL had formerly beene In armes, This beinge in the Magulls Contrey. He treated me verry well, 
but was Jealous [suspicious that] LT had runn away from ye Magull, yet S¢ nothing to me, for he 
knew [could not pass w'hout his leane, questioned me many things but I resolved him nothinge. 
Beinge theire 6 days, weary when I caime bat now well refresht, in that tyme caime the french 
Embassadot® who had heene att John a Badd [Jahainabid], y° Magulls Court, But wth litle honct.% 


These 2 Kmbossado's, One from ye ffrench Kinge for his pticuler% to greet y@ Magull, One 
from him for v@ Nast. India Company, in ah 1668, when they Caime neare ye Court, y¢ Limperror 
had notis & Wee the Englsh, They caime not in y* state vsually y® Engl or Dutch come in, Soe 
ye Emperror thought himselfe vadervallewed, And sleighted them, Commanding them . stay 
2 Leagues from Court when they expected to come to rights. Besides the Emibassado for the 
K[ing of} ffraace had Express order from his King to deliver his Letters to y¢ Emperro owne 
hand, wh was refused. Tlowever. the Englieh bad leaue to vizitt the ft [French] Hmbassado® 
& did send them theire tents & other nessarys they wanted. The Emnbassadots, Concluding y*‘ 
Finperror affronted them, they pide to goe back, we? the Exeperre’ had notis of, & Commanded 
them to be brought back w'® all theire goods and attendance, Saving, did they thinke to woe out 
of his Contrey wout Leave. The next night The Embassadots weer assalted in theire tents, 
robb¢ of all, 3 or 4 Sarvts kid & they sadly alfrighted. In this Condition They staid a day or two, 
3nt after[wards] Theire Money & Goods weere found & restored & they ordered to come to Court, 
The English accoliping, When they caime ut y©& Court gate. theire armes weere taken from thei 
& theire pocketts sercht, But y° Bug went In wh sword & Target & pistolls by theire sides, we 
greived y© libussadots, 


M?t This affront was tl y weationed by y* Contrivance of y¢ Enel, for that,in y® tyme of ye last 
Dutch warr, y¢ french cansed ye English letters to be given y® Dateh, wo? was delivered into theire 
hand to be Conveyed for y¢ est India Company. | 

e 

They would Chavel psented theire letters to y° Emperror, but they weere not praitted. They 
then desired ye fr [French] father® might interprett them, but y¢ Enperror Askt ye Engl if they 
could not doe it, they being in Lattin. M*° White sd yes, Soe they weere delivered to him. The 
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% ‘Thia is probably Daild Khan Quro-h., governor of Allahabad in 1670. Mr. Irvine tells ine he is mentioned 
by Manneal, 

* Tho aathor isineortrect. Only om of the French ambassadors (Reber) came to Burhanpur from Agra (not 
Delhi) in the cumpany of Tavernier, at fhe end of 1927. Tam indet-ted for this, and the two following notes, to 
Mr, Irvino. 

8 Je dn Bonillaye Le (tons wax the King’s man. He wont eastwurds to Patna, and was never after heaw! 


ef again. Ho was probably murdered by his hired guard, who mistook his box of books for treasure. , 


7 Péber waa the representative of the Freuch Hast India Company. The story of the ewbassy ig given at 
length in ‘Tavernier’s “ Receuil. ” 


8 ye, the French ambassadors 


89 Mr. Irvine suggests that the ' French father? muy poasibly be Father Buate, S. J. a Fleming, who was in 
india about this time. 
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Eimbagsadot for ye Company had his desire granted, his deport humble, Soe they weer dismist,09 
And from Brampoore I travelld wt* them as followes. But to retarne to. y¢ Gouerner who stopt me, 
haueing sent to y® Court to know If I had come wtout license.. But they redy, ye Embassadors, 
J showed the Goaernor my pass from y® Empr, w) gane me my. liberty, And in 28 Days we arrived 
at Surratt, wo? is but 60 Leaguesfrom Brampoore. Att Surrat [ staid 14 Days, St George Oxenal] 
fOxinden]! Pident their for The East India Company, with whome 1 had senerall affairs, And 
haueing dispatcht, I left it, But he wags verry importun[ate] wtt me to know how I succeeded in 
my Jurney into Prester John; but I knew well what 1 should tell him would be in England beforé 
me. But some things | told Mt Robt Smith, the Minister. 


™ 





Slee 








From Surratt I went to Madderaslepotan [Madras] in Bengall, in we is the Kingdome of, 
Gulcandar [Golconda], Wher are all the Dymond Mines, wet ig A Months Jurney or about 600 
English Miles ; from thence to MasLepotan [Masulipatam], wet is 60 League: ; Thence to Checacull 
[Chicacol, Ganjam district], a great Citty, we! hath a Kinge of it selfe, a verry stronge place ; 
Thence to Musvatt, we? belonga to the Arrabbs, the King of it called Wyley?; Its 9 place was taken 
from the Portugalls.3 


an that time [ was theire. they sent an Armadoe to retake it, bunt in Vaine, beinge wt! loss & 
shame beaten away, After this, King Wyley [the wali] sent out 11, Eleaven, vessels wt! about 
800 Men to y® Portugalls Contrey, to a Citty call Dew [Din], A stronge fort & Garrison. They 
Laniled, stormed & Plundered the Tuwne & bronght 800 /Soners away, Men, Weomen & Children, 
8 Chests of Silver, 4 Caests of Gold. This J, John Cambell, se brought into Maskatt in the 
Month of August 1668, All don in 14 Days.* 


This was great dishonot to y¢ Portugall affaires, they cominge to looke out for the Arrabbs 
& had gon on ye Pertian Coast and tooke A litle money Dew to them for custome ont of Conge 
[Kung] and returned, On we, 54 ye kinge of ye Arrabbs in my beareinge, They haue com out to 
neck me; I will now goe to seeke them, And offerd me great rewards to goe wt him, but my 
answer was, they weere Christians And I was one, Soe could not gratify his desire. 


Att my beinge in Goa, in Anno 1668, was a Portugall ship; the Capt. of hir 
had not only y° Comwand of the ship but all ye Ladeinge. And beinge One day at a Gameinge 
howse (for play at Dice’ is much vsed theire), And theire beinge many flydalgoes [fidalgo], 
verry tich, thig Capt fell in to play w them, And lost not Only ship, but all his Ladeinge, w°" don, 
in great troble he went to a Surgion, And caused him cut cf his left hand close at y° wrest ; 
y® Surgion hausinge don his Dewtie, he, y® Capt, bought a box inst fitt to hold ye hand Cut of, 
& it being put in & y® Key in his pockett, he tooke it ynder his Cloke & went to y° Gameing howse, 
wheere was at play y° felalgoe who had won his ship & goods w'" a great heape of money & gold 
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nur rnee 4 nit erent say 


109 In a letter from Surat to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, dated 26th March 1667, there 
ie the following acconut of the French embassy : — “* Tho Transactions of the French have bin much wondered att 
by all, one of the Two that came hither and went upp to Court, he that was sent from the King of France with 
lutters Recommendaterye hath bin much slighted and att lust is goue away alone, some say to Bengalla, Leaving 
his consort, who after a tedious attendance, finding nono that would prefer his cause to the Kinge, in regard he 
came Empty handed, was Returning hither, but was robd of all he had, one dayes Journey out of Agra, and 
Received three or Fuure wounds, which comming to the Kings eare, tooke pitty on him, sent for him baoke, gave 
partiouler order for his care, and afterwards admitted him into his presence, Received his petition, Gave order he 
should be paid out of his Treasury what was pretended to be taken from him.” - India Office Records, Factory 
Records, Miscetlaneoua, Vol. 2. 

1 Sir George Oxindun was President of Surat from 1662 till his death, on the 14th July, 1669. 

® The author mistakes the Arabic title wali, a governor, fur a proper name. * In 1650, 

‘In a letter to Surat, dated from Ispahan, 5th Sept. 1669, Stephen Flower refers to ‘‘ wt. had past at sea 
between the Portugalls aud Arabs in this Gulfe” and to “ the Araba proceedings at Dio,” but there is no record 
of the ovourrence, as given by Campbell, in 1668, 

6 Hiatus in the MB, 
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ee Re ACRE CPt ete tA STE A enemsenenatinnet er > er ASSDR Sot trRAR Ststrt tte EE PaRinEl-e eP bananas attentions 
before him, & he haneing y* Dice, ye Oapt puts downe his box & 84, para esta, At it, sd y° fydalgoe.? 
Theire gr‘, play is passage, & its ye play theire, if y¢ Caster throw awmes,’ ace & a tray, he pays 
doble y* stake he throwes at. The fydalgoe or Kt threw awmes, ace & a tray, & seing it,. ssid, 
open yor box & tell yo™ money, pushing his ‘heape to him. Hold, said y® Capt., & tooke out, y¢ 
Key of his box & opend it & showed his hand & y® arme it was Cut of, & s4, y* haue lost both yor 
hands, They caune to Composition & y® Capt had his shipp & goods and doble hir vallew. The 
Capt is now in Lisbon, And knowne to me Jn? Cambell & many others, who se his hand & Arme 
it was Cutt of, 

Att the same tyme in Goa, I was Carried to see a father, counted a holly man of y° Order of 
y¢ Pollistians,? borne in Dunkirk, wit had beene deade almost 12 Monts before, but lay ahoue 
ground to be seene by all y'caime; & of seuerall Nations round about theire caime, vizt And see 
him lie as at ye tyme of his death vnbowelled, or wt out anie art don to him saue y¢ shaueing his 
face every weke & paireing or Cutting his nailes, w" a Naturall fresh Culler, The faime of it caime 
to y¢ Popa, as nothing don almost in Anie pt of ye world, but theire are padreys to give advice. 
The Pope sent forthe boddie of this Padre ; y Pollistians who are y® richest Scotietie of fathers 
in ye world, denied it. But the Pope demanding his right hand, it was granted & Cutt of, 
Ju? Cambell then psent, aud it bled as fresh as if it had been Catt from ye Boddie of a liveinge man, 
They indeavord after t» pserve him from Corruption but could not, soe 3 days after he was buried, 

One day, I sittinge wh King Wyley [the walt], 3 brave Weomen psoners weere brought 
before him; 2 Weere Brammonists [Brahmans] wifes, theire husbands being kild. The 34 was 
a Portugall, woh I freed. She told me sbe had to pay me what [I laid out, & Did 8 doble, when 
I delivered her in Conge [Kung]. S4 ye Kinge to me, will yo" free thother two, I s4 this is 
a Christian & I an other, They Gentues, 

Two of King Wyleys Sarvs bemg by, wit Katirs [daggers] by theire sides, These 2 Brammonist 
weomeu drew each a Katar from them & before y¢ Kinge tip vp their Bellys & Dyed, 

The next day, about 8 Clock in the morninge, theire Arrived A ship of ours from Bumbay, 
220 Leagues by Sea from this place. Woyley ye Kinge of ye Arrabbs sont for me & 84, wtt doe vy" 
make this ship to be. T St, English. Welcome, 84 be, y* of Brother. Comeinge into y@ rode, 
his Ladeing was rice & Butter & Coquer Nutts, web was great Reliefe to yt Contrey, for, Except 
ve great Ones, they eate only Tammer [ta’ama], vizt., Dates & fish. The contrey is very barren, 
& haue great respect to y® English yt furnish them wt! pvitions, for‘ they are often vexed wth 








fammin, 

Capt William Hill was commander of the vessell & was verry glad to meete wt an 
Englishman theire, y' king Wyley esteemed, & could Speak ye Lingua, for ye Gapt could not. 
I delt wtt the Kinge for him, for his Rice Butter & y® rest of his Ladeinge, & truckt wt ye Kinge for 
35) psoners, Both well pleased, And for my Curtesey Kinge Wyley psented me wt a Black boy 
& Capt Hilla Dymond Ring, web I accepted, 

From Muskatt I went to Congy,in y¢ Pertion Dominyon, w's my Lady psoner, for soe she was, 
& hir husband slaine at Due [Din]. I was mach made of & gratified. 

Thence I went for Commerroone [Gombroon ], wet the English haue A factory ai,® & Receive 
halie Custome of it for theire good Service in helping y® Pertian to take y° famous Ormous, Once 


* Mr Donald Ferguson suggests the following reading of this pa-sage:~ “‘ The Captain put down hia box and 
eaid, © Paro esta’ | 1 wager this — caiza = box}. ‘ Atido’ {* Done!"), aaid the fidalge.” 

Tt, ¢., ambs-ace, double ace, the lowest poarible throw at dice. 

* i.e, & Panlinist, the local name for the Jesuits. John Campbell seems to bo alinding to the abrine of 
6. Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1554. According to his wont, Campbell alters didtes to suit 
his purpose xo that he may appear to have pergonally witnessed the events he describes. ‘I'he right arm of the 
Saint waa sent to the Pope in 1614, See The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval (Hakluyt ed.), Vol, VL p. 61, f. n. 

® The English factory at Gombroon was establishad after the taking of Ormuzs, in 1622. In a latter tothe Court 
from Surat, dated 2nd Noy. 1638 (Factory Recurds, Miscellaneous, Vol. 2) the Council remark that they have 
a “Right to the Grulph of Persia and port of Gombroon, by « firme League and Covenant made and Concluded att 
the Expulseinge the Portugall, which coat our nation both men and money to purchase.” a 
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soe. ominent in y® portugalls tyme, from whome It was taken by y® Pertian,! That its said of ity If 
y* world weere a Kinge, Ormous was ye Dymond in it! But now in the Dust, And Bossara 
{ Basra},*? woh is 15 days Jaruey from Commoronne, y® great port. 





' Wee had not beene at’ Commoroon 2 days, but advice caime Capt. Hill was arrived at Due, 
haucinge soc good a voyage by my means, Mr Gayrey,!3 ye March‘, not knoweinge me, writt to 
Mr fllowers!4 that if such an English man caime, discribinge me, wheere he had Cognizance or 
interest yt he would serve me, though, 5¢ he, meauinge me, he did me a discortesy once, yet hath hg 
now served me beyond my Expectation & made me trebble mends [amends]. 


The discortsey I did him was in Conveyinge Sr Hamphry Cooke out of India, for Mt Garey 
would [have] sent him to ye Company because he traded in India in y° Companys goods, 


My Lord Cooke!® his father being sent by ye King of England to be Gonerner of Bumbay, 
a Towne Given by y® Portugalls as part of y® Dowrey of ot Royall Queene Katheran,)7 lyeinge 24 
howers Saile from Surrat & is an Isleland and the best port in India The Christians haue, 

My L@ was sent w'? 600 English Soldiers, & y¢ vice Roy of Portugall had order to deliver it 
to ye st Lt Cooke, but tooke snuff [offence] y* he was not treated or respected aboard y® Eng! 
vessel] as he expected, set them a shore in a part of y¢ isluland wheere they had noe fresh water & 
would not dd [deliver] the ‘Towne Bumbay till most of ye ¢ 600 soldiers wee[re] kild w*® a flux by 
drinking brackish water.!6 


Mr John" Flowers facter for y® India Company at Spahawne [Ispahan] & Commaroon, 
My Kinsman, I left him att Commaroon & went for Spawhowne & by Mt flowers order had y® vse 
of y? Companys howse theire fur my entertainin' 
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10 Ormus was taken by Shah * Abbas, with the help of the English, in 1622. 
Mt fChomas Horbert vives the proverb in this form :— 
‘“‘Tf all tho world were made iuto a ring, 
Ormus the gem ani grace therevf should bring.” — Some Years Travels, ad. 1638, p. 105. 

18 The Company ostablished an agenvy at Basra, in 1640. 

13 Hanry Gary was Acting Deputy Governor at Bumbay in 1587, and assumed the title of Governor after the 
death of Sir Gervase Lucas, in 1638. He was never confirmed in the office, and was censured by the Court for his 
arrogance in 1671. 

1é Stephen Flower, withwhom Campbell claimed kinship, was a factor in the E, I. Co.’s Service. He was 
© geoond " at Gombroon in 1338 and ** Chief’ from 1635 to 1539. 

16 J gan find no foundation for this story. 

16 Sir Luwphry Cooke was Governor of Bombay for the King, from April 1555 to the end of 1666, during which 
time thero was constaut friction between him and Sir George Oxinden, the Company’s representative at Surat. 

17 In 1631 Bombay was cedod to the British Crown aa part of the dowry of Katherine of Braganza, wife of 
Charles II, It was trausforred to the E. I. Co. in 1868. 

18 'Thia statement is iucorrect. 

19 Stephen Flowor was tho Company’s servant at Ispahan aud Gombroon. It is strange that if Campbell really 
wore his kinsman, that he should mistake his Christian name. A paragraph ina letter from Flower to Surat, dated 
Gombroon, 2lst January 1569, shows Campbell in a very different position from what he leads us to infer, at this 
time :—— “Ona Juuke y* (in Company eight more from Scinda) lately arrived utt Congo laden with goods, eto. 
provitions, came passengor one M" John Cambell who had served y* King of India as 4 Gunner seven or eight yeares 
and having obteined licence to depart for his Country (to w°" his froinds had often sollicited him) his resolutions was 
to ttavell overland for England, (wth wt moneys eto..hee had gained in y” time of his service to y?’ vallue of 4 
or 8000 rups.) towards wc" hee was advanced as farr as Scynda, when in Company of about 40 persons more in y* 
Caphils, they were unfortunately mett wt by y® who robbed them all of their money and goods stripped him 
to his shirt and hardly escaped with his life, in w° miserable condition at his arrivall Scynda finding noe remedy, 
hee chose rather to proceed on hia Intended Journey though with nothing than returne againe to the service of his 
old Master, and about six dayes since repaired hither for my aseistance, upon y" relation of which aad story, I have 
taken his present condition into consideration, and furnish’d him with wt necessary to carry him to England, where 
God sending him safely to arrive, I havo hope of receiving from himsolfe or friends satisfaction, in two or tree 
days more he departs in Comps: & Portugall Padre to Busara where [ shall Commend him to y® fathers courtesy 
there for his safe proceeding to Alleppo, and there noe doubt but y* oonsall to whom I shall alsoe write will 
befriend himin what further needfull, It would bee ashame not to commiserate and aavist in such cases as this 
our owne dountry om. from whose misfortune God defend us.” — Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105. 
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+ But from Commoroon I tooke in the way to Spawhawne [PLar] wet is 70 Leagues from 
Comineroon, baueing a note from Mt Jn° flowers & ye Commendore of y® Dutch, we English 
haueinge noe howse theire but the Dutch had, yt I might have entetainm® theire; 3 days I lodged 
theire weh was in the tyme of Goucrners fast, e0e could not speake wt him, But at night, After 
I had spooke wt him, that night caime a letter from M* flower to me,2° Tolling me of Monsier 
Demingoes invitation of all y@ English, ffrench & Datch, wt? sarvants, to a ffeast he had made, 
being y® ffrench Agent at Commoroon. 


« 


The french Agent at Dinner Dranke to ye Dutch Commendore ; y¢ Datch Commendore had 
noe sooner pledged, but s4 to Monseiur. Demingo, I am poysoned, S87, 84 Monsier Demingo, theirs 
noe poyson in my howse, & tooke vp the same Glass & drank of it. He had noe sooner dranke but 
he fell alsoe to vomitt, & S4, 1 think its poyson indeede. This broke vp ye Mirth, they both sick. 
Thanks be to god, noe other tasted of it, But had it beene given when we had after Dinner begun 
to drinke as vsuall, all ye Company had beene lost?! 


We Exammoued ye Attendants & found it to be Contrived by ye great Banion [Banyan] 
who onght [owed] yt Company of y®@ Patch 30009 Tomaine [foman], every tomaine 380 Ropers, web 
is Engl money 3! 7964. And Thretinge yo Boy who fild ye wyne, He Contest y® Bannyon, did 
hyer him for 20 Tomaine, & gaue him the poyson to poygon his Maister & all the Company. This 
boy or slane went away pseatly wtt ye Banyan & bis sonn, They herd they went towards Larr, 
Mr flower writt to ine at Lare & desired me for his honors sake to lay hold on them, for we haue 
laid hold of all ye rest heere, telling me y? Canae ag aboue. They comeing to Larr, herd ot 
a strainger there, tooke me for a Dutchman Sov tooke y@ Gouerners howse Vockeele [vabtl }*? 
I had my spies abrode, wh told me they had given & pmist [the] Vockeell money & pmist to turne 
Moores [Muhammadans]. On wed I tooke horsae & went to ye Gouerner howse, A mile from my 
Lodgeinze, When I caime, I sent word into y?® Gouerner | desired to speak w him. Tle gaue 
me Jeave to coin in to him; his naime is Augugee [Aghaji]. 


When I caime in & wtt my armes, not ysnall for a Strange[r] to doe in yt Contrey, Ono of 
his men tooke my Armes, y Gour bidinge me sitt downe, T showed my letter, S4 he, I cannot 
vnderstand it. I told bim my grevance, Is theire, st he, such persons heere. IT told him, yes, in 
[the] Vockeels howse. He sent for [the] Vockeel & the 4 persons wa yard to bring them 
Before he questioned them, he s4, poyntinge to me, Doe y® know this man. They said noe. But 
theire songe was they would be mad® Moores, The Gon? askt theire reason, saying, ave never knew 
a Grentue or Banyan tarne Moore, but for some great falt, The Casa [ yazt] being by, 84, can yu 
deny to make » heathen a trew Deleiver. 1, heareing this, #4 to y* Gonerner, shorfima me danney 
che gusta [shuma@ mi dani chah guyta}, doe ye know what y say. Sd he, be'ne'she’en [ba 
nishin}, sit downe, be not soc ferce. I s4 these are ye men, & Teharged him wt Shaw Sollyman 





20 From Flower’s own account, given in the next note, the ‘feast’ seems to have taken place at Gombroon 
and not at Ispahan. 

2 Jn a letter to Surat, dated at Gombroon, 10th April 1609, Stephen Flower gives the following aooount of the 
poisoning affair :—'‘ The heats being entred many begin daily to fall sicke of feavours & others dead, among whom 
y* Kings Vizeers Sonne to bia Exceeding greife, bat 3 dayes since & it were well if this wore the onely hasard y'. 
poore kuropeans are aubjeab to in these parts, where many come to untimely ends by poison, both of English & 
Dutch, by theire owne Servants and y" brokers as too apparent appeares and hath bin proved by a late accident and 
Kxample of that nature, bapned in y* house of Deputy Marriage, where himeelfe aud y¢ Commadore by drinking 
and tasting a oupp of beare had allmost lost their lives as might the rest of yc Company (among witom I wae 
pregunt) had itt uot pleased God by atimely discovery to prevent soo greate an evill, for wh and all his mercies 
and deliverance this or at any otber time I hopel shall remaine truely thaukfull, for a partioular relation aod more 
satisfactory accot of this sad story I desire you will be referred to the verball repetition of 8" Nioolo Vidall and 
others.” — Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 106. 


72 {. €,, took refuge in the vakil's house. 
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de Roy [Shah Salaimin’s duhat]. 22 When he herd y° word, he rose vp & made 3 Sallams towards 
his kinge. T told him, these are ye men haue, or would [have] beene ye death of 25 March** besides 
theire Sarvants; y* haue them in yot Custody ; looke to them; I am goeing for Spawhawne. 94 
y® Gouerner, two of these men looke like grf men. Pray, 64 I, question them, He thew questioned 
them & said, tell me trewth, Ile make y? Moores, & then ys are fre from all harme. THe found they 
weere gilty of wtt J accused them of, And Committed them to a Reome; Soe I left them, The 
Gouerner att pein ge [parting ] 84, ye Engl, Dutch & french are oF good freinds, Shall we loose 3 places 
for 3 wen, in w° are Thewaands. 


Next morning he sent for me betimes & askt mo wheere [ was bound. { 54 for spawhaun, 
He askt what service 1 would command him. I told him noe service, bué desired Good iustice. 
YIe is Gouerner of Conge, Commorvoon & Larr. While ] was thas talking, caime in 3 wh chames 
& Locke on theire hands. Said ye Gout, how like you thix; I S¢ well, & y* ye Eng r] Datch fy & 
portugalls would Commend his good instice. 


St ye Gout, T haue don this on yo™ word & caused a letter to be written & I to set my hand to 
it & my seale alsve, y' af I had abused them wttout cause, the flranks must give acct of it, and that 
befoye I left Spawhawne. 


Next quorning they weere sent away wb 20 horse as a gard to Comiroon, wth a post before, woh 
would gue yt in 3 days (1 was 7 in comeinge), & demanded of me to stay till auswer was returned. 
The 5 day after came answer from y¢ (tout [of] Comrvon that they had hanged the Commendores 
slaue, Awl 2900 Tomaine was gathered by y? Banyans, 1900 for y* Gouerner of Comroun, y¢ other 
2020 for y® Gouerner at arr & 80000 for to be devided amonge y* Marchants [who] weere theire, 
ffranks, ‘To saue the Banyans lives; & never anie Banyan to Broak or serve in business to y® 
Christians Qu that Coast, we is 1004 of thowsands to theire losse, for they did all business for 
y® factorics. 

From Larr I tooke my Jurney fur Serash [Shiraz], 140 Leagues from Larr. Tirst I came to 
ye padreys theire. Next day caime y® English Broker to me & told me Lt was not fit I should be 
here & Carried ine to y° English howse. 

The Gouerner of Serash being a great Caune (Khin], yt is Lord, & for some reason then not 
knowne, forsake his wveaneg And betook lim to a Mountaine privat, & for 2 ino had a day noe more 
then y? quantity of a penay white loafe.  Lfis desire after Boine tyme theire was to know how all did 
wii his family. A spirritt appearinge to him told him he could not goe to see his family witout 
he would doe one of y® 3 thing wheu he catme theire he would Ppound to hin, Vint lie wtb his 
Mother And Daughter or he Drunke, He answerred ye last he would Doe. Le went to his howse 
& great PWitious was mede, Aud being Over come wt drinke he lay wt Mother & wtt Doughter, 
Nex morning, Remembering what he had don, tooke his Doughter, it being in the tyme of ye raines, 
and Threw bir into a great Tanke, She was taken yp by others & knowne to be such a Las 
doughter. The 1.7, after he had throwne in his doughter, went to ye Justices & told him what had 
past, & yt he iudged bimselfe not worthy to dive. 

The iastice & Governer past it by, but sent for the Mother & Doughter & askt if it was as the 
Lf hal told. They both denice it. In eaime ye Men y* took vp ye Doughter out of y° tanke, & 
herd what they S¢ & Quest | iow she caime theire; y¢ L¢ hir father made answer I carried hir theire. 
84 ye Doughter, father now J must speake, begg yor pdon, I confess yo" forst me to it. A conneell 
was held & y® L4 was pat in Irons. His Brothers sonn, then Gouerner, S¢, my vakle since he left 
ye Gouermt hath drank bange & post, we? makes him talk Ldley. 


(To be continued.) 


" 








25 Fryer gives the same spelling ‘ Deroy, an interdiot.’ It is an appeal to the King for justice. 
% Bhang and post, a preparation of opium. 
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THE CHUHRAS, 
BY THE REY. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: MISSION ; SIALKOT. 


(Continued from p. 88.) . 
Déné palli bahut laré, vdgtn ton pharké, A hundred horsemen marched—they rode in 
" Agqyé dhar Wdund, nil aie pharké force, 


Ethe paler Wiaid vikehéaé na kharké, And Dani gave them orders strict to seize 
Unita ghire lat bhajd Atévd lanjht; And chain him; thus to bring him quickly, nor 
Take time to look again towards him, bat 


Kite ham Whudd dé phir héngé channé, 
To hasten back, Thoy spurred their horses— 


Séhné reng éh ne gthré Maula rangé. 
Liye Gye gaj dd hikar lama lagae, passed 

Oh vart Néshanrd dake, mil’ Chadh ddivu ni’, Atiwa, all tho Lord’s great works are good. 
Those lines above are beautifal that he 


Jitnd heal Mairedl sf sab bh sna, 
Has painted — Lo a thanderstorm is bere, 


’ “pa a ‘os . , “ a) 
Pir pail’ pahy bal jé phir pawan Ad jac, 


Digar niin “aif hei buddhrd sada’, Tlow will it pass? They to Naushera came. 
Dihdr’ langhé Ch, tee’ umar kandas. And first a barber Jamu met them, Straight 
Kune neler halim dé kor bari dana’, Ile told them all about the priest, the man 


Who had been boy till jast that morning, since 


Apnt dp sambhat dé, mata kakndda pe nai. 
The boy had in nv trice grown man, assumed 


. “a a a of, 
Jie studhe parthe, p@ are sine 


Asin tin téré guldm han, Dénd poya kolit’, The form of age in the afternoon, and so 
Child charktya tir hat pasta na pac Was called old man — all in a single day 
Ange bhaedn na pohd, hitdhmbe jai, He reached the third stage — youth and mid- 
Chil’ eiitin poviin park idm sundin. dle age 


Pir sipihida nin puchhda ; Dani li farmai’, Ue passed, and entered white oldage. To talk 
With calniness is the property of age 
Ant wisdom: therefore said he calmly, ‘Sirs, 
Beware of harm. I do not seek to vex 
Or injure yon! A soldier then approached 
Andsaid, ‘ Your servants we--dudge Dana calls 
You. Fiacd apon the bow the arrow hes: 
lt cannot miss you. Tf it does, tis ours 

* ‘Po throw again, to make it sure.” Disciple I 

Pave made this song. Repeat.it. Asked the 


priest, 
‘Wiat wants your judge with me? I have not 
honght 
Na heuchh Ghdd chubigd na chert Wir, His property ; I have not stolen his goods ; 
Na ws cémin hoes sdnat didae dala’, Ile cave for me no pledge that I might have 
Tuhdnrii Ori ihobar hat tasein utthan & Sufficiency of corn. What reason is 
Titans sipdhi dd uddvd, kuchh ehiird ne ohallé. That ye have come from him ?’ The soldier's 
Jichar ht vasdi yhur rich hiscan tiarthall’ face 
Thin na larh hhé@oand de aalle Grew palo; he nerveloss grew, jast hke o 
Gul thin sukecrhé haddhd ne lwhh banhdi shire w 
pally, That while she stays makes neighbours trem- 
Cded rang Ah dd, kuchh chdr€ na challé, ble, but : 
Thi vas eipitine dd (pir gil) kuchh man nahi ON day comes when rebellious she denies 
pally, To do her husband’s will, and ho grows fiercy, 
Ba pir dal vich Tall ansdri Rough seizes her, aud casts her out disgraced. 
Pir putkambar chal way! @ cayi shld vi ri, So stood the goldier, (Praise the priest), 


Dhainsar hiite chal vay A tarlihe de eli abashed ; 
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Musd nathd maut thih chdré kitdh bhalin 
Orak gabré ja péyd bhd gird péhdli 

Aidé atdé chal gayé maut bist nahin ah. 
‘Balé pir dil vich phir ptt jalli 

Aklar haté chal yayd, ohhad gayé né Dill 
Edi jad patkambar dn jinhdi dhartt mall 


. 

ann pichhé lar mbé né, koi mat nea Chulli. 
Balé pir di sunt get dargdh-t-farydd, 
Lith chiththt Rabb ghalltyd phir hitd ydd, 
Buithd th kydh Balled, phir hé nara, 
Jé téré khdtss muria né vich bihishtda eds, 
Phir chhattré khda nin milangé khdigé ndl 

mizdkh 

ChéEl6 sifttn J6rida har tjij niyds. 


Th Chile? da vichth nikathé baa masallé buhindé. 
Rejindn muft dé dijgd docelh pant, 

Pichhbh parkhitinge jadar agyé na jana, 
Cita Ghhé Musalhid, hydic dosakh wan jadude. 


Abl Ber dé batikd Multdni Shah déyé hunkdrd 
Shih Bdlé dd hdlikd taggé bukut piyara,. 
Athith kéhda rich shake had bull subbho aard 
Jhandd talé té dhur lawda, va laygé bhdi id. 
Pai vagal Ravi dd, Pir ji, kid beak amdrd 
Lary Ravi vich Gri ath, rurk jdé dra 

Vichhé Daud rdrh jd shard puchhanwdla. 


Chélsd aiftda joridi kar agl niyara. 


All shamed and helpless, of authority 

Divested. Bala priest thus thought in heart 

‘Both priests and prophets, all have run their 
TACE ; 

Mine may be ended. Men like Dhainsar dicd, 

And those that ruled three realms are gone. 
One ran . 

From death, even Moses — sought he hard to 
hide 

From death in all the quarters of the earth, 

But no, ho foll at last in weariness 

Into a grave. Such men have died and failed 

To couguer death.” Then Bald thought of 
God. 

Creat kings like Akbar died and left their 
btate 

And Dilli all behind, A great prophetic host 

Have graves that fil the world. They 
fonght once here, 

Espoused a women’s cause, but perished ; all 

Their plans were frustrated, but God did hear 

Our Bali's prayer. 

To him. 
paid, 

‘Why sitst thou there, O Bala, why shouldst 
thou 

Be so disconsolate and sad 

Vhy followers will enter heaven: for food 


The Lord a letter wrote 
He summoned him, and thus ho 


Be sure 


They shall have rams, yes, more than need 
demands. 

They shall be fed to all satiety? 

’T waa his disciple nade this song with all 

Humility. Some traifors are that false 

Desert the Gimliras, and become great kuaves, 

Musallis. Wainly thus they go, for nought 

Ti boots, and theu, besides, to hell they go. 

Grieved will they be some day when frora 
God’s faco 

They are excluded. “Why, Musallis, why 

Go straight to hell?’ the true disciple asks. 

MultantShah, disciple, stood beside, 

A. follower trae of Balé, much beloved, 

Who said, ‘Tho length and breadth of this 
good town 

Is cight full miles— I will take up the dag, 

It is not great beyond my strength to raise, 

And then the Ravi will o'ertlow its banks 

And flood the town and judge. In it ifel 
drown 

Tho town, and Dana, too, will perish with 

The rest, because he dared insult our lat. 
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Pir kéhd Multdné Shih, Phir Rabb thti dartyé, 
Sat manda aé jor niin tk sa’at jariyé, 

Rabb péé né mudmalé sir utté dhariyé 
Shahr rassé ammi jammi chal gallaa hartyé. 
Balé pir nahdké poshak hai pai 

Bok band amari bddald narma saféedi. 

Zari déshdld pahinké pag séhni baddhi. 
Béhar dyd pir ji, lag dékhan 8éiji 

Bale pir charhn nti ghird mangdayé. 

Cité ghattidn urdkdn sin déshaté powae, 
Munh kandiyalé déké hath vagina paé. 
Charh? rikdbé lat dé, hath hanné paé. 
Charhtul Balé pir di phir lakhi na jdé. 
Hund sdvih akh na, stray lachhae, 

Jon rat dévale Mindédn chardy jagdé. 
Chilé strat ditthid, tan s(fat bande, 

Balad pir charh péyd, jhagré té turiyd. 
Budhwar dd réz xi méh Bhadrin, cherhiyd, 
Dhuppé turdé 6h v¢ jinhdn aukhiah bancyda 


Ohnin styd baddal hb gaya phir pdai dian 
hanian 

Thandé ghilé vd dé n@lé eullunanian, 

Traé pir ae bdlhe Rishan Shdheté Miltani, 

Trijd Hujrat Nal dnwéla, Aiden bhar jawadnuié: 

Chhinwin karér charh si ndl Dada Bhdgu 
giyani. 

Sabbhi hath bannhké, phir arz sundi 

Asin té teri madad hda, Pir ji, ta byta nahin 
ane. 

Chilt siftan jéridn, park ndm dhihéné, 

Pir kaht oher Balak’, tusin sabbhé hi mundé, 

Chir dé hist nin kaun pirdn vrandé ? 

Sdddé thin pakarké Daud hinun mangé ? 

Rang séhidé thn, jihra Maula rangé. 

Paindé dhé titnd peta khiydlé langhé, 

Kité kam Shadd dé gihré hongé changé, 

Pir Nishauréén bo péyd chaulhri si Gujrdn- 
wale 

Uhnian jaké dassiyd Sham barwalé, 

On pir kitthé hat gih dé nal baihndd sain déré. 


With pradent judgment the disciple made 

This song. The priest said, ‘O Multinf Shih. 

Let us fear God. Even though our strength 
could lift 

A hundred maunds, we must sbow patience. 
God 

Has sent this grief. Let us bear up like men, 

And let the town live prosperously in peace. 

We go to talk with Dana.’ So he bathed, 

And dressed himself to suit the interview. 

A silken girdle donned he on a coat 

Of velvet; vest of white, a silken shawl, 

A turban beautiful. Thus from his honse 

He came. They flocked about him. Then he 
called 

For’s horse, caparisonod in gold — rich shawls 

Were placed for saddle — bridled was the 
steed, 

And Bala caught the reins. Ile lightly placed 

Jlis foot in stirrup, laid his hand upon 

The pommel — bat in writing who can show 

The grace of Bala Pir?) Eyes could not stand 

His glory — even the suv contd not ondure 

Tolook. ’Twas like (the) Dévalli with its light 

Of many Jarups, which this disciple saw — 

He therefore wrote this sung. Se Bala rode 

To this great controversy. Wednesday it was 

Of the week, the month of Angust, They 
who make 

A journey in the sun must needs have care. 

A clond o’ershaded hen 5 small drops of rain 

Began to fall, a gentle cao! breeze blew 

Refreshing. Happy was he; with him were 

Multani, Réshan Shah, and Hazrat of 

Kailéinwala — doughty wight wits he 

By grace of Crod, for ninety-nine crores 

Of soldier anyels, Dadu Bhagu too, 

The bards, did follow him. With falded hands 

They made petition to him thus, ‘O priest, 

We are your helpers, be ussured.’ This song 

A true disciple made. O read and seek 

With reverent heart theo Name. The priest 
but said ; 

‘O children mine, all yonng yon are, untried : 

If one receive a wound who then shall share 

lis pain? My capture and not yours 

Will please this Dina. Only hues that are 
God made 

Aro beautiful.’ The journey, though ‘twas long, 

Was quickly made. Whate’er the Lord does 
must 
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(Thndn péi sipéhi shara’ dé, lé gayé sirkéré, 
Chaudhri uthin uthtyd hath hatha té mdré. 
Chélé siftén joridh parh ném chitdré. 


ditnd tappd Sainsfrida didn ghé ridh sab 
mangwaidn, 

Munh handhédudn déké utté k@ihadn pdrdida, 

Charhé rikabi lat dé hath vdgda chdiyadn. 

Ghéridn gat valdiyati bhar lén kaldidn. 

Atavé dé mundh sabé warhan mil diydn. 

Chaudhri otté jdbé mur dé duhdidn 

Chaudhr? puchché pir ni Vért ki 6? saldh, 

Avén th anpuchchiyd jdnd sdi khwdh ma 
hhwah. 

Assin tdn jal gowdr han hii bé nawd. 

DGin pdndlé guanhé dté dd gah, 

Thi séddd karm hat, pir ji, dhakké dd rah. 

Main té baddhd jdndé tér Dillé di rah, 

Nipahi dkhak chéudhrt kyda paindén saurd 

Othé atdd kam nahin kéi lammd chauré, 

Aji mur dvigd, nahin dir Nishaurd, 

Othé maslé dé bat hai ki matlab térd ? 

Pir Gshé chaudhri tu kachchi thd layi 

Dénd khitté pawéga téré pind wja ri, 

Kahné bhanndé lan nin vich dharké thili, 

Allah d@ kum véhh khan nu kar th kahn 


Chaudhri Akhé pir ni varh ndlé challé, 

Panj sat mori ghéri hai kar pavégi hallé. 
Vari pichhda nad mor eda méré vas na challé 
Le kdl; 76 math mur giyd ki kardigd pallé 
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Be good. The priest had loft Naushara when 

The headman came from distant Gujrinwal. 

Shan, village watchman, went and told him 
all. 

‘Where is,’ he cried, * the priest that used 
to sit i 

And talk with you within the rest-house here ? : 

‘The minions of the law have seized him, Sir, 

And taken him away to judge him.’ Up 


Uhe headman sprang and struck one palm in 
grief 


Against the other. The disciple made 

This song, and thinks upon the Name. Forth- 
with 

From all the land the Sainsdris’ mares were 
brought, 

And bridled all and saddled, so forth rode 

The Sainsiris, firm grasping with their hands 


The reins. The mares were good, of Afghan 
breed 


And swift. So near Atiwa met the bands. 

With threats the headman faced tho captors 
of 

The priest, and to the priest, he said, ‘Why 
did 

You go and leave us? Say, what were your 
plans ? 

And why, if forced to go, you told me not? 

All rough and ignorant are we, but fear 

We know not, No. We bruize our flour when 
you 

Do knead it, and we knead our rice when you 

Do thrash it. This our way. O priest; our 
law 

Is force” The priest replied, ‘A prisoner I 

Bound hence for Dilli.” Quoth the soldiers, 
‘Sir, 

Be patient. No great business calls him there ; 

To-day he will return — it is not far 

From your Naushera. Only here we have 

A slight dispute about religion. For you 

There is uo business there.’ The priest 
said, ‘ Take, 

My friend, no foolish step, for Dana will 

Become your enemy, and ruin your home. 

Why break a lump of salt in earthen plate ? 

Wait on the Lord, nor e’er impatient be.’ 

To whom the headman, ‘We our band retain. 

Five hundred horsemen have I, fighting men, 

And if I go 

Without you to my village, what will then 
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Tk aipdtht daurke mur Déné kél j6é, 

Jitnd hdl hawél si sabh ékh eundé, 

Pir pahilé pohar bdi hat, mur jawan hé jaé. 
| Digar nal zaif hat, buddha sadhéé, 
Dihévé langhdé tk si traé umar hundée 
Nilé sdyd baddalin, phir Lanida pitin. 
Aggé tért marsi jé izan farméin. 

Shirkin bj @ ja, th bhal? hat, bhéi, 

Rth Mohammad yar dé Rabb Gp bandyd. 
Zamin té demain kahndé Rabbe dp bandyd 
Na phir sdya baddaldn ? Na kanida pad ? 


J&a garbebandd biliké 2? Baddal chér dikhité ? 


Jin lédyd tlm Bangéléa, peya umar vatdé. 
Lék d&hndé auliyd hai, Ditné azméé. 
Kérigar sab shahr dé, Déiné mangwié, 
Shuhr dé vich bé&éli othé le jéé. 


Bharidn ohdién paurién banéré bhanwiété, 
Kei ambar kdgatén Dané rangwité, 

Ueté satté vain dé bhiér Lakh na ché?, 
Rath q@bé nin sdmhnd, miréb banéé. 
Kandhén labban paklian, pint phirwaé. 
Jitné dshig Rabb dé Dané ché Ulhwité. 
Hukm Déné gazi dé phir kéi na méré, 
Masit duallé hinyjiyé, ittda té réré. 

Aéi phar kastéridn Déné cha rérhé, 
Sthra langhé koldén oh dauré jae. 

Bauhké dhndé ptr nin, sun murshid méré, 
Imminébad dis péiyd, hun é dgayd néré. 
Dé gharida niin machangé sah jhagré té jhéré, 
Patnd vas mulvdnéan, hi jaén chauphéré, 
Parhé hié Qurda dé, rivdiyatén né jéhré, 


Qurén té kitdbin dé, pir ji, maalé hatin ulchéré. 


Séddd lahi-khushk hé gayd, addé addi béré. 
Sdnnt khél ound khan, ki pallé téré, 

Lkké sachchad nam hat, sahatns ndin. 

Rabb ditté at jir War Ndshak tin, 

Usé apna ap jap léyd, nikké, vaddé tdin, 
Ohniin thammén vichéa Lauyid, Rabb jaded tdia. 


My people say P’ A soldier ran to tell 

The tidings of the day to Dini, how 

That coming this same priest was but a boy, 

And, strange, at noon he was full grown, and 
then 

When evening fell an old old man was he. 

And people called him Old Man — just a day 

Had seen the changes three. And on the way 

A cloud o’ershadowed him, and rain came 
down 

Refreshing. 
command. 

Bat do not spiteful be, It will not serve. 

Muhammad’s soul, God's friend, was made by 
God 

Himself. This heaven and earth proclaim. 
But how ; 

Did never clond o’ershadow him, nor rain 

From heaven refresh him?’ ‘Nay,’ said 
Dina, ‘ Nay. 

A babe is he who's newly born. The clouds, 

How could he summon clonds? As for his 
form, 

He may havo learnt in Bengal arts for this. 

The people say he is a man of God. 

I'll try him.’ So he summoned artisans 

And Jed them to a well within the town, 

Aud gave them orders to fill up the steps. 

To raze the higher part, and even it 

Close with the ground ; to dye great spreading 
sheets t 

Of paper, which he laid on the well mouth. 

So thin it wonld not bear a straw’s weight. 
Then 

A paper mosque he made around it, with 

Its mirdb towards the Qaba, and its walls 

So brick-like painted, aud white-washed, with 
names 

Of God’s most faithful written upon it. For 

The will of Dani must be done, and none 

Dared disobey. He caused his men to sweep 

The court, remove all dust, and handfals sweet 

Of fresh kastiri® throw, that passers by 

Might tempted be to enter. To the priest 

A follower said, ‘O hear us, teacher mine. 

In sight ia Imminabad, quite near ; soon will 

Disputes arise. The mullas will with zeal 

Surround us. The Qorin they know. They 
know | 


‘Do your will; you may; 
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Ohéd aukhé véld assan té, Rabb bauré sahaj 
- subhdin, 

Balké Ankdé pir nin, td Bald pir sadand, 

Atthin pahrin réz té dargdhé jaind, 

Kalma parhén Oh Tk dd, kam karéh kamand. 
Gaullén karén Janéb ndill, sdnnd azmand ? 

Léi bhagat Kabir dé ghar sddhi a?, 

Ghar ann na sujjé panidn, bhukhé wrthdé, 
Li né ath gahné chatké chha addh rajéé, 

Orak yarsa dédnd, baniyé kél jaé, 

Aggé batthé baniya phullda chhéj vichhéé. 

Léi dhil na rakhiyd charh chhéjé jaé. 

Thdi Lahti Rabb né shitdbi jdé, 

Sarnat kar gayé Dhaul nin, dharti hildé. 

Baniyé dé man vasstyé munh mamma pdé. 
Té Léi vingan bauré Rabb dhil na léé, 

Immindbdd shahr dé dis péyé munaré, 

Aé 16k hamaké ziydrat dé méré, 

Bhannidn jan kévGrtéa var manganhéré 
Var até pir bandé laggan bahut piydré. 

Ptr murdddn dittida har ars aatéré. 


Chélé sifthn jértan, park ndm chitéré. 

Jitnd gdzi mu'tbar Déné léyé sadéé, 

Sabbhé jaké bak gayé masit dé duallé, 

Héth bichh@tyah shutranjida galiché né déalé, 
Sdmhné hbk6 bah gayé pir dékhan dé maré. 
Qési kAl mastt dé baithé mall maiddn, 

Maté pakdyd gstda Shah Sandalwali makén. 


Traditions also ~~ intricate and deep : 

Their doctrinea are — our blood is dried for 
fear — 

We tremble. Tell us plainly if you have 

The gift of superhuman power.’ Said he, 

‘Ihave the One True Name — which has in 
the world 

A thousand different forms. 
power - 

To great Har Nishak, him who cansed all meu 

To worship him in place of God, Polid 

Obeyed him not. He bound him fast in 
chains; 7 

From red hot pillars God released him. God 

Was then believed in, and even now He will 

In this great trouble aid us in His own 

Good time.’ Then the disciple, ‘ Bala priest 

Art thou. Thou goest to the house of God 

Once every third hour of the day. One God 

Alone thou worshippest and wonders dost. 

The Most High is thy friend: thou triest us 

To prove us true. Once ona time the Sidhs 

To Loi came, the wife of Saint Kabir. 

She had no food or water in the honse 

And they were hungry, thirsty all, so she 

To foed them sold herself, and then at last, 

As debtors must, she went to pay, and he, 

The Baniyaé creditor already had 

With flowers prepared his bed, but Loi quick 

Ascending straight the couch, God heard her 
prayer, 

And made a sign to Dhaul to shake the earth. 

He touched the Biniyé’s heart, who like a 
child 

Began tosuck her breasts. As God helped her. 

He will not then delay to succour me.’ 

The towers of Imminabéd were now in sight, 

The people came in crowds to see the priest. 

The maids to get good husbands made reynest, 

‘O priest, a blessing seek we— husbands good 

Whom we may love’ He granted their 
requests 

As they preferred them one by one, These 
songs 

Of praise the true disciple made; he reads, 

And stil! he glorifies the Name. Resume 

We Dana's story. Priosts and lawyers all 

Sat round the mosque on rugs and carpets 
spread 

All in the open field, a great conconrse, 

Desiring they to see the priest. The saint 


God gave great. 
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Tainin sari lhabar hai, cémin té itemén, 

Piri thdé vith dé phir karké dhiydn, 

Sundalvdli pir dd jd karé diddy, 

Rabb térida qudratdn tu apar apar, 

Th miytnin bahar hai san charhi talwar, 

Té Diné dé karm hind héigayé karman ditté 8a 
har, 

Qézi Sandalrdli nin léké, bahn durdddé, 

Ai huchh dyd vékhhé, das aggé saddé, 

Jhuthi makr pir da hi dive gage, 

Banh hathiydr luvigd ki aggé bhagé, 

Sandalwali dkhdd phir n@l imén, 

Thuth main nahin Gkhndh, jand chhad jahdn, 

th khambdnwdld sup jé, udd charhiyd dsmdn, 


Kaun bancgd mands, kan patie pan. 

Abbe mire lag G46, ne band atydn. 

Sal@in ber AEG giro pe, ta duo ae dan, 

Ciiec uss? kA pryd, rot mathé glatte, 

Tere othe durindé ghaltige plar chér uchakhe, 

Tibi Immindbdd dé tubré hath chaththe. 

Nach nahin ta dhhdd, phir hdi hai xithir, 

Main garih fagir jé tulad mang khdndd han 
che, 

Bh@een kaddh chhud than shahrén bahar ra, 

Vina batird daraph dea hua gal taiydr, 

Mat’ luggé nk? ne ghagee jute, 

(lize Irene ahah On, pu n dl ok puthe, 

Shad fudh nahin samujhiyd kyin chhattre 
huthe ? 

Shard attin str vard’é. ped putt nie puchehe, 

Miurdar thanwdlitn Chittre nahin parwan, 

Hardin CAE murdiar van ply bad? galdn. 

Shamus Tubres pir a6 phir vich Maitdn, 

Shardwalé usd, alti theil lila, 

Pie go Gihed Dania, chit chr hart 


v) of 33 . P 5 PAD wo a 
Whdudédi inar jdiyt, inauhrai ik hava, 
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Shah Sanda! they addressed, ‘Thou knowest 
all, 

In earth and heaven. Try this man’s right to 
be | 


A priest by insight spiritual.’ He went, 


And seeing the priest he cried, ‘O Lord 
how strange 
And wonderful Thy works! This is a 


sword 
Outside its scabbard, whetted, ready drawn ; 
The fate of Dana now is sealed ; ‘tis clear 
That fortane is against him.’ Leading then 
Aside Saint Sandal all the lawyers wise 
Interrogated him, ‘What hast thon seen ? 
How can the lamp of falsehood of this priest 
Keep on to burn? Say, will he fight or flee ?’ 
But Sandalwali said, ‘ No he speak I. 
As sure as death is sure, he is in trath 
A winged serpent. He can fly aloft 
And touch the sky. There’s none can charm 
him 
And damp him ina basket. My counsel hear, 
Re not hke children — yield obcisance mect, 
And give him gifts, The Qézi straight 
grew wroth. 
Hie said. * Away with such as yon, you thict, 
You roguct For nought you eat your share 
of Foor 
Tn Thutmninitbad, 
This priest from shame.’ 
said, ‘ 
‘’Tis plain. lama poor fjuyir; T beg 
My four pvor bits of bread from door to door. 
Expel me if you will, but know that like 
A quail you’re fluttering — the'net is spread, 
And ready for you.’ So the Qazi did 
Not dure to meet the priest in argument, 


You seek to save 
But Sandalwali 


Yon he. 


But trifled with him, saying, ‘ You have no law. 

Why did you slaughter sheep? Men give 
their lives 

To uphold the law ; a father for it will 

And those that cat the dead 

The dead, as all men 


Behead his son, 

Must not kill rams, 
know, 

Are food unclean. 
priest. 

In far Multan was banged and flayed, because 

The law abiding willed it.’ ‘Dana,’ said the 
priest, 

‘ Four things unlawfal are; poison that kills, 


Even Shams Tabrez the 
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Dujjd paisd dhi dd, triyd gusea hardm, 
Té murddr khdké mukarnd chauthd t4 hardm, 
‘Panjwaqt namdz guzarda bah andar parhdd, 
Taldeh karén Qurdn di kitdbdn parhdd 
Murddr akhia nazr j6 dwé us wal gadam nahin 
dharda, 
Was karéi Rabb dd munh thi kalma parhdd. 
Danéd, kulma parhnd méah théa tuddk Rabb 
nahin ydd, 
Murdar atthé pahar kha@ké léindd rahén swdd. 
Sira khdén sdté dd vaddd bhar rikdb, 
Murda dabban tda dénndén jé 18 lind askdat. 
Ih farméda Rabb dd murdéda ntn Ladéa kad? 
lagi zak at, 
éhrt gall6n Danéd, murddr thin hind té pak ? 
Rané ni pata lag gaya murddr dd tld lish- 
kan. 
Chihréda da pir hat, kéi bard satyand. 
Galldn karé Jandb didn, vékhé Rabb dd bhand, 
Parhiyd kiat masit na, na vaid sujdnd. 
Pir dkhéd, Danéd, hath Rabb dé baz, 
Zidtin Rabb nahin righia, bhagatdn té rdzi. 
Aidé aidd maulat?, kitthé khdngdh tusdddi, 
Pichhén dassdn khélké, qirdfdt tusdddi. 


Tarkhdnda dé gharéa kadhké tussda ih pat- 
kambari sdzi. 

Chélé aiftdna jorida kar himmat bdz. 

Diéné adkhtyd pir nan, “ Pardnadir hé jata 

Gussa bard hardm hat, mat kuchh gahr cardin 

Mihné dévén airé dé, packembarda niin 
tarkhdn banddn. 

Taintn tdn chhad sda, patd laké dikhdén 

Alar Hindé l6k si, nit ndm dhihdwé, 

Qasab karé tarkhda dé@, thékur nit bandwé, 

Shahr vich khar véchdd, nit rézi paws, 

Ohd& putr Ibrahim 33, tk din béchan jdwé. 

Tdngin rassd ghattké dhur bazar lé jdwé, 

Qimat lédwé déodhi, lith khat lsdwé 

Thdé aggé paikambari kéi parh sundwé. 

Chélé siftaa jérida park ndm sundwé, 

Chauddadnr tabay jdohké Rabbé dp bandé. 


ce eaenaenemn eames tieeammmast RII SE ata aar eater Ta 


A price paid for a daughter when she weds, 

An angry outburst, and the use of food 

Unlawful. Carrion you eat and straight 

Deny, for five times in a day you pray, 

You read ; you search your old Qoran; you 
read 

Your books, and will not even look towards ° 

A creature dead. You preach; the kulma too 

You oft repeat, but only from the lips ; 

Heart of godliness you know not. Carrion 

Is sweet to you the whole day long. Youlove 

The taste of food that’s given the seventh day 
past 

A burial — a fall dish you devour, nay 

Interment you forbid anless the fee 

Is paid. Is this God’s will? Who forced a 
tax : 

Upon the dead ? Is this not proved to be 

To eat the dead? Speak Dana? Dana 
learned 

What real carrion is — he saw the priest 

Was wise. and in his heart he said, ‘ He speaks 

Of godly things —- how wonderful the ways 


Of God are. See this man has never 
learned 

In mosque, or been to school to any wise 

Philosopher.’ ‘ Dana,’ the priest said, 
‘ Learn 


That he whom God gives victory will win, 

He hates our castes, and worship true he 
loves. 

Great teachers ye, but where are seen your 
shrines. 

I tell your errors, those that lived before 

Your prophet, made them idols false just like 

Your carpenters. That's where your pro- 
phetship 

Arose.’ The true disciple without fear 

Composed this song. Said Dana to the priest, 

‘Begone! Excite me not to sin, for rage 

Ig gin. You taunt me with the gift of food, 

My right to the interment of the dead. 

Yon call the prophets carpenters. Yon must 

Full satisfaction give.’ The priest replied, 

‘Adar, a Hindu, once addressed the Name. 

A carpenter was he, his work was sale 

Of idols, which he made and hawked about 

The atreets. His son was Ibrahim, who went 

One day to sell his idols. He tied a rope 

To the idol’s leg, which dangled from his 


arm, 
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Khwdhish murh thin 
Sarmaé 

Oh dd rish 
pichehéna a 

Patkambar vaddé tussdn thin koi park sundé, 

Dania. na zamin dsmin si na qalam siy @hi 


Adam paidd karn di Rabb khwdhish pa, 


nabi patkhambar di 


réhd vich kutab dé, duniyd té 


Héyd hukam firishtéda, mitt anvdi, 

Agl challi phir Rabb di unhda gé band, 

Sthid bat ban gayd, chihra bandd nahin, 

Aggt pak Jandb dé, unhda arz sund. 

Alluk Ta dla Ahhiyd phir apna sabdni 

Pani vallon vékhé khan kar shisht nishdni, 

Pani firishtéadn ditthiyd Balé pir dt péshadni 

Razi prishté hi gay’, kam héé asdni. 

Chihrd aggin milan di th pakki nishani. 

Paikambar vaddd péyd @khnd én, phir apni 
cabani. 

Nindiyd karén 
nish ini, 

Jinhdn ditt? aqgé Rabb dé putr qurbdni. 

Kar kuthé qiblé; samba’ kadh kard miydnin. 

Allah dumbdl bhéjlyd biti mibrbane” 

Pie wf athe, * Dinca, hal bord imdnwdid, 

Jin tea masla &lhnden, vich rakhén ld 

Piathar dharké tiliyd Rabb ul sidg patkam- 
hart dd 8erd, 

Pa‘lambar athia badhida, putr laga st prydrd. 

hGidd rah qgoyd Rath dd oh bhagat piydra ? 

Chee atftan graven kar ‘agi ntydrd, 


paikambardn hain ummat 


Bald navi pir @ Lal Pig dé autdr. 
Rahndd taraf Kashmir di koi vich ude. 





As to the market place he carried it. 

The price rose twofold and the boy made 
more : 

Of profit than his father. Tell me now 

Was ever greater saint than [brahtmP’ 

The true disciple has compiled this song 

To praise the Name. ‘he fourteen spheres 
God made, 

One half the earth, one half the heavens. 
made 

Them all in wisdom — so the prophet wished 

God said and it was done. The prophet’s 
soul 

Was then in Polar star so high. It came 

To the world, <A greater prophet let us name 

Than yours. O Dina, neither earth nor 
heaven 

Existed then — nor pen nor ink was there 

When God made Adam. Angels at his word 

Bronght earth, and fashioned it : the face 
they could 

Not make, 
went 

With a petition. Then the Most High God 

Spake thus himself, ‘ Look into water pure 

And steady look.’ They saw great Bala’s face. 

With joy the work was all completed. This 

Is why, whenanything that’s great mnst needs 

Be done, a Chuhra’s face is omen good. 

You call your prophet great, but only great 

Because you say it. Said Dana, ‘You speak 
ill : 

About the prophets who have children still 

Among us. Gave they not theif sons to God 

In sacrifice? Unsheathing knives they gave 

Their sons to God with faces Mecca-wards, 

Lut God in meroy sent a ram instead.’ 

The priest said, ‘ Dana, good and faithfal, 
you 

In such discussion keep a window in 

The wall. You err, God has with perfect 
scales 

Weighed prophets’ faithfulness; a bandage 

On his eyes did [brihim the prophet place, 

Becanse his son was dear to him. Was this 

Done like God’s lover true? Ah, no’ 
"Twixt right 

And wrong the true disciple makes, with care, 

A difference. He sings God’s praises, Priest 

Of light was Bala, who became Lal Beg 

Incarnate. Lived he in Kashmir, amoug 


He 


Therefore to God himself they 
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Dévé usdé bal adn, rahin mata ndl, 

Nau ddni pany dévté Rabb lai layé nil. 
‘Matthé ukké léké vés unhda dhdlé, 

Jinéu malda pahinké dhétt parnd laé, 
Déré Balé pir dé, jd karn sawdl, . 

7 Bald pir bhagat hai, sdddd wart updr 
Jé ghar di jdédat 87, pir sabbhé lai vaggé, 
Shahr varé jaké rabhé badniyé dé aggé. 
Véchi nal lifdde hath ddné laggé, 

Pir partiyd kahl ndl, ghar jag suraggé, 
Balé nurt pir né chhe chakki chuhdi 

Pir dhndd kAfli nd méré edith rajdin 

Loh Méi mad char ditti, parsdd pakdi. 
Ann pakkd par dhér st, rahi kami na kai 
Ab rasdi jidua lé, méré Thdkur sdin, 
Chélé siftda jorida, parh ndm sundin 
Sddh khdn nin @ gayé karké Rabb di da, 
RGR UAAAA vekhhéd nal rildhd nahin mds. 


Assdn té Bald pir samafhéd adhi kot Tabb 
dd dds. 

(Chélé aiftdn jérdd hé bé visvds) 

Asada té suniyd sdéa bhagat td kid Rabb dd 
bra a. : 

Ainch val bahdét kit kit bard, 

Hun tar jaké mangdé, kbi rdf divard 

Mas pakdké%hud ka, jag kar khda ear. 

Sddh challé ruské kaun mandunkded. 

Chélé aifida jéovida kar 'agl niydrd. 

Bald niri pir & mandwan jain 

Miliyd jdhé sadhida lammé qadam chaldi, 

Miliyd jd ujadr vich ws ars sundt, 

Bhukhi duniya dhér hai, phir vich lukdi. 

Mérd kunkd chalés chhadké ki dil vich a. 

Chéls siftda joridh, park ndn sundin 

Sadh agg6a partké phir sukhan sunk, 

Dé téré ghar bdl nf chir déghé pdin 

Jé sat vdri bhwadhish hai tdi mor lé jaa. 

Jé Rabb piydrd tudh nin tda bal khévdin. 

Pir mandké sddhada nus ghar val dyd, 

Balak dévé bhéddé bdlurdi mangwéé, 
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The ruins there. Two sons he had, Mahin 

Their mother lived with them. Nine genii 

Aud angels five Gud took with Him. They 
had 

The sacred marks upon their foreheads — 
Threads 

And rosaries they had, and garments used 

By holy men, All in this guise they came 

To Balmik’s house. They said, ‘A priest of 
God 

Art thou, O Bali, give us food our fast 

To break.’ The priest took all his house- 
hold goods 

And sold them in the town to purchase corn 

Enough to satisfy them. Home he came, 

And set six mills agoing. ‘ Kafli, see,’ 

Said he, ‘the men of God be satisfied.’ 

Then Mother Mahin cooked their food upon 

The fire. Enough there wasand more. ‘Now 
come,’ 

Said Bala, ‘dine, ye men of God, my friends.’ 

This song the true disciple made — tell forth 

Tho glory of the Name. Those godly men 

Sat soon to dine, with hope in God. ‘It is 

But bread,’ they cried, ‘There is no flesh, 
We thought 

That Bala was a servant of the Lord.’ 

(Without a fear the trae disciple sings.) 

‘We heard thou wort a mighty man of God. 

And hast thou entertained us with such food 

Ag this is? What is this that thou hast 
done ? 

At some king's door we might have begved 
for alnis. 

Cook flesh and feed us, make a sacrifice 


Complete.’ They rose dissatisfied. Who 
could 

Restrain them ? Reason’s eyes had then the 
truce 


Disciple when he made this song. A priest 

Of light was Bald, therefore ran he quick 

To plead with them. Ho met them in the 
wilds 

And made request. ‘There are & many men 

That wander in the world. Why did yon not 

Taste my poor offering : what thought kept 
back 

Your favour?’ The disciple framed this 


SUNR. 
They answered him, ‘Thou hast two sons at 


homo, 
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Pani gqarm karitké phir shil nuhdeé, 

| Kar kuthé Allah sdmhné Shah kard challdé.- 
Mahin m@td kal vékhds, jis gbd khiddé, 
Nainin nir na phrutiyd na gairat khdé, 
Béllak hain Rath le, ohdé likhé lde. 

Chélé siftdn joridn parhnam sundé. 

Larké chir chéte déyda an dhar didn 

Lin visdr didhida vich marchdn pdiydn 

Jan dégda sda riddhida chd héthan ldiydi 
Aé raséi jiéun li, méré Thakur sddn, 
Gurzdi sdddida chuk lé, chal kh@ryé chhdndd 
Rahddri dd thda hat, mat kbd chuk léjandd, 
Chor héwé aggda pichhdn man packhétdndd, 
Ghar apnd sambhdliyé kaun chér saddadd, 
Pir siddé ni Danéd, Rabb ap azménda 
Chélé siftdn jévidh parh ndm sunandd, 
Gurz ik mata pakarké lé chalndn déré, 

Jan math tthe Laithnd tuhaddé pads valévé, 
Kis khidé Rabb nit puttardn dé béré, 

Chélé sigtdn jérida parh ném vadhére. 


Gurzdn sdddian chaudah chuk él st vari, 
Chukh? jandé nin vékhst pair parjd sari, 
Jay sapiran hiwigd qal héwigt niy (ri 

Sohbd téri hinvégt khalag Allah séri, 

Dir gurrda korké ikatthida kart nazr dhtydn 


Duin nan priyan nin chulnidn th Rabb dd 


fdrmiin. 
Ghat bdin bul chakidh chh@ti qayd trdn 
Nan ddnit pang dirt? cékh hit hetriin 
Ts chulkidn nd chaudan, ednnin th nahin man 


Them dress and boil if thou in truth dost wish 

To take us with thee. Prove thy love to 
God, 

And feed us with thy sons.’ 
consents 

And leads them back. The boys were sent 
for from 

Their play: hot water straight was brought ; 
the boys 

Wore bathed: in sight of God the Shah 
himself 

Did kill them; Mother Mahin, who had held 

Them sporting in her lap, was standing by, 

Nor ever shed a tear, nor sorrow felt, 

Her sons were God’s, His gift. This song 

The true disciple made and of the Name | 

He sings, The boys were cut in pieces, and, 

The pans being set on the hearth, they were 
with salt 

And yellow dye, and liquid spices, red 

Hot pepper too, well-cooked, and set before 

The strangers. ‘Come, my friends, ye men 


The priest 


of God, 

And eat,’ said Bal& ‘Lift,’ said they, ‘our 
clubs 

Of iron. We will zo to dine, We need 


To careful be, for if some one should steal 

Them, we should grieve, and some one would 
be called 

A thief,’ 
priest 

Was tested by the Lord himself., To sing 

The Name the true disciple made this song. 

‘I can,’ said Bala, lift an iron «lub, 

And home convey it, or to guard your clubs 

I'll sit beside them.’ Who has given to God 

The flesh of his own sons to eat? This 
song | 

The true disciple, thinking of the Name, 

Has made. ‘We have,’ said they, ‘clubs 
fourteen told, 

Uplift them all, the world will sce thy might, 

Thy sacrifice will be complete ; thy griefs 

Will end. All men will praise thee.’ So ho 
made 

A bundle of the iron clabs, and said, « 

‘Lift them I must. ’Tis God commands,’ 
He put 

His hands about them, then with effort strong 


Give heed, QO Dana, thus our 


(To be continued.) 
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BY A, BARTH, MEMBRE DE LINSTITUT, 
( Translated from the French by G. Tamson, M.A., Ph.D. ; Gottingen. ) 


{ Tue original article, of which a translation with the autbor’s permission is given here, 
appeared in the Journal des Savants for October, 1906, p. 541 ff. M. Barth, who some eight 
years ago, ulmost simultaneously with the Jate Professor Biihler, first translated the Piprahwa 
vase inscription, hag examined in it the interpretations which were afterwards given of that 
interesting document by other eminent acholars ; and a trastslation of his paper will be sure to he 
welcome to all to whom the French Journal is not readily accessible. Those who are interested 
in the matter must be aware that the discussion on the meaning of the inscription has been 
carried on by my friend Dr. Fleet, in the Journal of the Royal Astatic Society for 1907, 
p. 105 #. — F. K. ] 


i Cie Academy of Inscriptions was the first 10 be made acquainted with this short bnt interesting 
| document.! J had the honour of laying it before that body? more than eight years ago, when 
the steatite vase on which if is engraved had just been discovered. The vase was found under a large 
Stifpa, near the hamlet of Piprahwa, at the north-eastern extremity of the district of Basti, still 
in (542) British territory, but only about half a mile from the Nepal frontior. The following is the 
text, which I reproduce as I then received it from Ur. Fithrer through M. Foucher, and as it was 
accepted 1] quite recently. T add the translation that Buhler? and myself gave of it iminediately, 
almost at the same time and independently of each other :— 
yauam 

iyam  salilanidiane budhasa bhagavate saki sukitibhatinam  sabhaginikanam  saputa- 
dalanam,* 

«This receptacle of reltes of the blessed Buddha (7s the pious gift) of the Sikyas, the brothers 
of Sukirti (or Sukirti and his brothers® ), jointly with their sisters, their sons and their wives.” 

This short inscription, of which more careful fae-similes that came in soon after had 
left not @ single letter doubtful, and the sense of which also seems at first sight sufficiently clear, has 
since that time continually occupied the specialists aud even been brought before a larger public; for, 
the daily press deigned to be interested in © the tomb of Buddha,” and all that has been written on 
the subject would fill a volume. Yet, as all these controversies presented only solutions that, in 
my opinion, auld not be accepted, and did not bring forward a single new fact, I for my part did 
nut wish to re-open the discussion. But now a new fact has been disclosed, against all expectation, 
One of the scholars that have rendered tho greatest services to Indian epigraphy, Dr, Flect, has 
rectified the order in which the inscription should be read ; and from the result thus obtained — a result 
which, in my opinion, strengthens rather {han weakens the position taken ap by Buhler and 
myself from the beyinning —- he has drawn 2 different iuterpretation and far-reaching considerations 
which bis great authority, as well as the minute learning and the confident tene with which he has 
produced them, [ 543] might cause to be accepted as established facts. I have, therefore, thought 


it my duty to take up the whole question again and in some detail. Ido not, however, intend to 

1 This article reproduces a lecture ‘aulivored before the Académie des Inscriptions at its mecting of 15th June 
1906, | 

8 Comptes rondus del’ Académie, 1808, pp. 146 and 251. 5 Journ, Roy. As. Soc. 1898, p. 387 fF. 

é The two syllables yanath are engraved above the line, Of course, the words are not separated in the original, 
which forms a single continuous line, a . 

’ Threo interpretations are possible: the two given above and “the Sukirti brothers.” In support of the 
second one I know of no other example in epigraphy. For tho third we have the case of ‘the throo Vasubandhu 
brothers, "but it is only given in documents derived from China, in which misunderstandinugs nay always be suspected, 
Thus, the first one remains, of which also there is no exactly similar instaueo, but which is supported by the 
annlogous uae of the metronymia replacing tho namo. It is at the same time the most natural one, and, upon the 
whole, the one I deem preferable, It must be asanmed that the donors thought themselves sufficiently indicated 
by what was probably thoir common surname, { Compare now also Prof, Hultusch in Ay. Ind, Vol. VII. p. 317, 
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draw up the bibliography of it, which would be too great a trial of the reader’s patience. OF the 
numerous opinions expressed I shall examine only the principal ones, those that are the most 
characteristic and really original. 


The first objection — first, if not in order of time, at least by the authority of him who raised 
it —- came from Professor Rhys Davids.6 The word sukit’, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
sukirts and means “glorious, illustrious,” instead of being the name of geome unknown person, 
would in his opimion here denotc the Buddha himself, and the Stipa of Piprahwa would be the 
identical one that, according to the ancient account preserved in the MahdGparinibbana-Sutta, the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, — here “ the brethren of the Illustrious One,” that is to say, the men of his 
clan, — had raised immediately after the Master’s death over their share of his ashes. The Stipa of 
Piprahwa, which is only about eight miles south-west of Rummindéi, the site of the ancient 
park of Lumbini, the birth-place of the Buddha, was certainly, if not at Kapilavastu itself, in close 
proximity to that ancient city, the exact position of which has still to be determined. On the other 
hand, Professor Rhys Davids has learnedly demonstrated — and on this point I entirely agree with 
him — that we must not take too literally the legends that show us king Asoka breaking open 
(with the exception of a single one, that of Ramagrima, which is not that of Piprahwa) the eight 
Stipas among which the relics were said to have originally been divided, and distributing their 
contents among 84,000 new Stipas, miraculously constructed by himself in one day at the four 
corners of his empire. The explanation, therefore, is a very attractive one; it is, at the same time, 
so natural that it must have presented itself to the minds of all who have dealt with the inscription. 
And, in fact, Professor Rbys Davids is not the first to whom this idea occurred ; from various 
quarters and immediately after the discovery, it was brought forward in Tndian newspapers. 
Nor have I any doubt that it was considered by Bahler, and at any rate I myself thought of 
it. If, nevertheless, we both of us set it aside, it may be supposed that we had our reasons for 
doing so. 


Among those reasons I will not reckon the objection raised by Professor Rhys Davids himself, 
namely, that suirtz is not a current epithet of the Buddhs. The fact is that hitherto it has not been 
noted as such either in Pali, or in Sanskrit, or in the Prikrit of the inseriptions; nor is it found 
among the 81 appellations collected from the Maharyutpatt, nor among the 58 in the shorter list 
published by [544] Minayev. Butwemight readily admit that, after having expressly mentioned the 
Buddha, the author of the inscription should afterwards have referred to him by a simple laudatory 
epithet. Nor do I attach any importance to the fact that neither to Fa-hian, nor to. Hinen-tsiang, 
Was any Stipa shown contaiming relics of the Budilha, either at HKapilavasta itself or in its 
neighbourhood. But the two following considerations appear less casy to be set aside: 


In the first place there is the writing, which is so perfectly identical with that of the 
luscriptions of Asoka engraved in the same characters that it seems impossible to separate the two 
hy an interval of more than two centuries, Buhler, who with good reason was ever on che look-out 
lor any facts that might prove an early use of writing in India, simply declared that he considered 
the inscription to be anterior to Asoka; bat be died, without telling us by how much or why. 
] suppose that his sole reason was the absence of any notation of the long vowel. But, ip addition to 
the fact that this notation is practised with a certain amount of laxity in the authentic inscriptions 
of the king? — (itis well known that in the other system of writing which reads from right to 
le't 1t as never been in use ) — it is entirely absent from one of the inscriptions of Rimgarh-Hill,® 
which no one hag yet desired to date before Asoka, and it is equally absent from the copper-plate 
inscription of Schgauri,® with oue single exception, And it is this very exception that, as it would 


6 Journ. Koy. 48. Soc. 1901, p. 397 fF. 

* For example in thet of Rummindéi. Complies rendus det’ Académie des Inscriptions, 1897, p. 258, 

® Corpus Inver, Ind. 1. Pl. XV, Ind. Ant. IT. p. O45. Cf. A. Boyor, Jowrn. Asiatique, IIT. (1904), p. 485, and 
NR. Pischel, Silvungsberichte of the Berlin Acadomy, May 1906, p. 404. 

© Proceedings Ae, Soc. Lengal, 1804, p. &4. —[ Now see also Journ. Hoy, da, Soc. 1907, p. S09 f. ~ En, ] 
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seem, ought to give us a hint as to what was the real state of matters. The simplest explanation 
clearly ig to see in the general absence of the long vowel the result of an intentional simplification, 

and to regard the exceptional ocourrence of it in the plate as a mere slip of the writer or engraver 

who at the very end and in this oue case only reverted to a practice that came familiar to him, 

not, as Dr. Fleet wishes, as a sign of the still uncertain use of a newly introduced notation. 

In our inscription, on the other hand, there is no. similar inadvertency ; here the simplication 

is a consistent one, and is moreover justified in this kind of graffito, where the characters, slender 

and somewhat cursive, are traced distinctly but very slightly, as if cut with a knife, but yet without 
presenting either in detail or in their general agpect any trace of those modifications that usually 

reveal a difference in time, It is certainly rash to judge of the age of a document [645 } from 

simple palwographic analogies. But when, as is the case here, there is a complete identity, not only 

as to the component parts, but also as to the style, with memorials of the same origin, hesitation is no 

longer permissible, It would require an incontrovertible proof to make us separate our inscription 

from the neighbouring ones of Nigliva and Rumniindéi by two centuries or more. 


This argument concerns only the age assigned by Professor Rhys Davids to the inscrip- 
tion. The following one touches the very core of his interpretation, namely, the descrip- 
tio of the Sakyas as ‘‘brethren of the Buddha.”’? In Sanskrit, as well as in Pali, the 
word that here occurs in the Prakrit form of bhatt properly signifies “ brother,” and in the 
present case, where it is immediately followed by the words for “aister, son, wife,” there is, 
a. priors, every probability that it has been employed, like these, in its proper sense. In certain 
cases it can also be used, by extension, for a very near relative, such as a cousin. Now we do 
not know of any “ brothers” of the Buddha,!® and the cousins whom we know he had have 
nothing todo with the matter in hand. For more distant degrees of relationship we have 
pratt, cansya, banthu, sajotra, and others, but never ¢hratri; at most, this word might be 
employed in such u sense in dircct address, but in that case with a shade of familiarity which 
would be absolutely out of place here. Uven spiritual brotherhood does not admit the use of 
this ters.; we find Buddhaputras, Sakyapuiras, “sons of the Buddha, of the Sakya,’’ bat the 
religious Janguage knows of no “brethren of the Buddha.” When ascetics meet, they address 
each other as “ venerable one,” or with dyuskmat (equivalent to ‘‘ may you live long”), never as 
‘ brother” and when a monk accosts a nun and calls her éAagint, ‘‘ sister,” it is in a very differ- 
ent sense, 80 48 distinctly’to mark the purity of their relations. All the more would pious laymen 
have scrupled to use, in an authentic document, the familiar term of ‘‘ brother” inconnection with 
Buddha Bhagavat, “the Saint, the Blessed Buddha,” the exalted being who in the oldest books 
of the sect is called “ the Master of gods and men.’ Even for tho period contemporaneous with 
that of the Buddha the sapposition appears to me improbablo, and I may add at once that it 
would be still more so if the inscription were of a later date, Professor Rhys Davids asks 
himself if the sole reason of the sceptics, who feel doubts as to his demonstration, might 
perhaps be that “ it is too good to be true.” And, indoed, there is something in this, but there 
is something else besides. 

Professor Pischel has arrived at the same conclusion as Professor Rhys Davids, [546 ] 
but by another way.!! He objects to the word expressing the idea of gift or of pious act 
being understood, although the case frequently occurs, perhaps in one out of every three 
similar documents? and even though in the present case the word need not really be under- 
stood at‘all, It is 80, in fact, only for us, in consequence of the requirements of our languages ; 
in the original it is snfficiently expressed by nidhana, “receptacle, repository,” thie aidhana 











16 Tradition asoribes to him a half-brother, Nanda, who became a monk. | 

M Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilags, 7 Jan. 1902; Zeitschrift der deutachen morg, ,Gesellechaft, LVI. (1902), 
p. 157 f. ; Sitsungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, July 1908, p, 710, and May 1905, p. 526. 

19 A quite similar ellipsis is the rule in insoriptions on coins aud seals, where the name of the king or of the 
owner is simply put in the genitive, without a governing word. 
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being that of the Buddha whose relics it contains, as well as that of the Sakyas, whose work 
it is. Professor Pischel, nevertheless, seeks for this superfluous word, and finds it in sudit, 
which, according to him, stands for the Sanskrit sukrits, ‘pious foundation.’”? No one 
will deny either the sense of the Sanskrit word or the possibility of the Prakrit equivalent, 
although according to the analogies of the Pali and of the Magadhi of the inseriptions one 
wonld rather have expected sehaéi or aukati. But all the same the expression is found nowhere 
in the numerons inscriptions of that period, which are nearly all deeds of gift or of consecration 
and in which stylistie formulas abound; so we find in them dana, danamukha, déyadhamma, 
dhammadéya, dhamma, but nothing resembling sukriti. However, passing by these objections, 
which certainly make one suspicious, we have the translation: ‘ This receptacle of the relics of 
the blessed Buddha is the pious foundation of the Sakvas, of the brothers with their sisters, 
with their children and their wives.”  {n this translation we at once feel the halting character 
in the original of the construction proposed by Professor Pischel. The genitive dhatinai 
stands in the air. We are not “the Sakya brothers,’ any more than we are ‘tho French 
brothers” or “the German brothers;"’ we are “the brothers of somebody.” It is necessary 
that this genitive, striding not only over sukiti but also over sakiyanan, should go on to attach 
itself to budhasa bhagavate, where it has not even a grammatical connection, — a kind of 
verbal gymnastics porhaps admissible im the artifieal style of the poets, but one which would 
be surprisiug in this language of the inscriptions which, though often clliptical and involved, is 
always direct. For surely this is how Prof. Pischel takes the matter: these Sdkyas are the 
brothers, that is to say the distant relatives of the Buddha; and as he is accustomed to speak out 
plainly. he asserts as an established fact that the Stipa is “ the very tomb of the Buddba,” and 
that the inscription, the most ancient hitherto found [647] in India, was cugraved immediately, 
or shortly, after his death, exactly in the year 480 B.C. After what has been stated above, 
namely, that there is Jittle suitability in this fraternal relationship and that it is practically 
impossible to date the writing so far back, I hardly need add that Professor Pischel's 


interpretation appears inadmissible to me. 


Professor Sylvain Lévi, too, has tarned his attention to this patient, so obstinate in not 
allowing hunself to be enred.8 Pursuing the course of investiation started by Professor 
Pischel, he also sets upon the word seid, but he makes it an adjective corresponding to the 
Sanskrit adtritin, * meritorious, pious,’’ and qualifying ‘‘the brothers,.’’ From the point of 
view of the dictionary, nothing could be more legitimate; what is much less sotis the joining 
together, in a compound, of this adjective with Ohatuam, For, in this language of the oldest, 
Inscriptions, an adjective which is simply used as an epithet does not ordinarily compound 
with the substantive it qualifies, unless the two together constitute a standing OX prossion. 
These © Sikyas, picus brothers,” then, are naturally the brothers of the Buddha, which 
prodaces another difficulty to which I need not retarn again. To shall only remark that 
Professor Lévi, who points out the “awkwarduess” of Professor Pischel’s constenetion, 
proposes another which also is not very good, for with him, too, bhattvaii ig separated in 
a most untoward fashion from the word by which it is really or logically governed. Professor 
Levi gives us the choice of two interpretations. According to one we should have the relies 
of the Buddha consecratod by the Sa&kyas, his pious brothers, together with their families. 
This, on the whole, is the conclusion of Professor Riys Davids, with a less casy construction, 
and L think I have explained why I cannot accept it. In one point, however, a single one, 
Professor Levi has improved it: he has clearly seen the difficulty of dating back this writing 
to the time of the Bnddha, and he has not failed to warn us against the robust faith 
that allowed Professor Pischel to set it aside. We therefore supposes that the ingeription 
merely recalls a more ancient consecration, and that it was probably cut on the occasion of 
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14 Journal dee Savante, 1965, p. 540 ff, 
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a reconstruction of the Stiipa, such as tradition ascribes to Asoka, and, who can tell ?, perhaps by 
order of the king himself. Out of discretion, in which I havo little faith, the promoter of the 
new consecration would have withheld his name. The improvement is a welcome one; but all 
the other difficulties continue to exist : one of them, the epithet of brothers bestowed on the 
Sikyas, happens to be even increased, as this qualification was no longer conceivable at a time 
when the Buddha, in the eyes of his followers, was invested with all his superhuman dignity. 





According to the second interpretation, which Professor Lévi prefers, [548] we should no 
longor have to deal with the relics of the Buddha, but with those of the Sakyas, his 
pious brothers, who, in the well-known legend, are mussacred by Virtidhaka, together 
with their wives and little children. The monument, no doubt erected afterwards, as the 
writing seems clearly to indicate, would perbaps be the Stipa mentioned by Fa-hian, or 
one of the numerous Stiipas seen by Lliuen-tsiang on the field of the massacre. The 
explanation is certainly ingenious; yet I doubt if it will bear examination, on account of 
the many difficulties it raises. There is, first, the construction, which, this time, is decidedly 
defective: with the meaning proposed, sukitébhutinaai would have to come before sabiyanai 
and immediately after budhasa bhagarate. Then there is the absence of aj] mention of the 
profhoter or promoters of the consecration, The researches in the Stipa lave brought to 
light no trace of it; it vaght therefore to be found here. On reliquaries this absence only 
occurs where the inscription, a very short-one, is a mere kind of Inbel.44 For the moment, at 
least, 1 know of no other example of it in a formula so fully developed as this one. And the 
fact is easily explained. The recording of such mames was certainly not a case of mere ostentation, 
on objects destined to be baried deep underground and never again to seo the light of day. 
When we seo how on the reliqnary of Bhattiproiu, for instance,}® which presents so striking au 
analogy with onrs, there is a loug enumeration of uames not only of the promoters of the foundation 
but of all these who took even the least part in it, — and, I will add, when we see how in our own 
case also, if the inscription is anderstood as it ought to be, the brothers of Sukirti associate in 
their work their whole house, —- we are bound to refleet that there was in this something more 
than a gratification of vanity, and that a mystic efficacy was attributed to the recording of such 
names, The invention of the “ pious brothers ’ does not compensate us for this deficiency. 


There still remains the erection of the Stupa in honour of those Sakyas and the 
consecration of their relies, Professor Leévi calls it a canouisation, and so it would be, but a strange 
one. These Sakyas of the legend are by no means the innocent victims that Professor Levi presents 
to us, On three oceasions, we are (old, the Buddha averted from them the vengeance that they 
had brought upon themselves by their arrogance and bad faith; on the fourth time, he calmly 
allowed their fate to overtake them. In general, and in spite of forced culogistic amplifications, 
tradition does nat deal tenderly with the Sikyas : it represents then: as proud, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome ; if by uo means hides the fact that the Buddha bad no reason, exactly, [549] to be 
patishod with hia people, and that, in his case too, the proverb was verified that a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country, That afterwards people should have been moved to pity by this catastrophe, 
real or not so, of Kapilavasta, and that Stipas should have been erected in honour of the victims 
go as to indicate the traditional locality of the massacre, is most natural. The Chinese pilgrims 
saw these Stipas, and the fact that in recent times Dr, luhrer took upon himself to invent them 
anew and to tnanulacture for each of them a nice epitaph in Pak, is not a reason for doubting their 
nnif testimony. But this is along way from the existence of a worship of relics. For, what we 
find at Piprahwa is neither a tomb nor a simple commemorative monument ; it is a veritable repository 
of relies.’ Even withont any inscription, the objects discovered there wouldl prove this,!® namely, 
some pleoesy of bone mixed with mangalas, oruaments in wold, gold beads, pearls, small ss 
and images, &e., all that is usnally found in similar cases. And these relics must have been 
sce gastos 
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4 As on thoso of Sinai ; Crmningham, Bhilaa Popes, pe 31¢. 

W Aychanlogieal Surv. of India, Imp, Series, XV. Bor thie 
cud dipige. Ind. TL p. 826. : BQ2 573 ff. Cf. Arch@ot, Surv. of India, Imp. Series, 

18 See tho opurt of Mr. Poppé, Journ. Roy. ds. Soc. 1808, p. 973 HG), -tvchaot. j . 
XXVJ.1; Pl XU1, XXVII, XXVITTI, 
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of the very first order, for the Stipa is: one of large dimensions ; even now, washed as it 
has been for so many centuries by the diluvial rains of that region, it presents a atructure of 
vonsiderable bulk, and excavations to a depth of 28 feet were necessary to reach the sacred repository 
consisting of steatite vases, two of which were large urns of the finest finish, and of a precious 
erystal casket of admirable workmanship. That this should have been done for laymen — to the 
nmiuber of 9,040 myriads according to the statement of Hiucn-tstang — who never passed for saints, 
who, still ior Ma-hian,!? were only srdtadpannas, simple candidates for sanctity and such only 
trariteuly nertis, appears to me, of all suppositions, tho most improbable. 





Such was the state of matters when, by a simple remark, Dr. Fleet put things in their proper 
VichtJt8 He informed ua that, hitherto, we had all of us misread the inscription: that it does not 
begin with iyah saliiantdhane. To prove this, he had only to draw our attention to tho fact 
that it must nocossarily.end with saktyanai, the last two syllables of which are 
engraved above the lino, The inscription is written in a circle round the neck of the vase,” 
and, as the circle was completed before the inseription, the engraver was forced to add the end 
by placing it shove the line. This is clearnessitself, That it was not [550] perceived sooncr, is owing 
in the first place to the apparent exactness of the first copies, and next to the fact that the faulty 
arranyement they gave raisel no important difficulties. The copies which Bithler and mfeself 
had at first reecive], indeed, presented the inseription expanded into one or two Tues; we did knew, 
it is true, that it was written in a etrele, Hike most epigraphs on reliquaries ; bat if was not till 
later that we learned that this circly was quite complete, and then the matter had takeu its bent, 
roroauy own part, Lomoght even plead an additional lame exense: in my first copy the text began 
ret with dyna, bat with the pozzling reading yaw: the < had been taken for a ilourieh and 
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eproaeated as sushoin the copy, aud in my turn DU was scar bound to sce in it one of those 
‘4 


However this may te, Dr. Fieet’s correction, though lato in tho day, is none tho less 
certain; and what definitoly proves it is that it removes tho last anomslics and 
dificu'ties that might still have ramained in the inscription, We have in fact now the 
iHawitw transhices in telegrapdite sty dei 

OOS ghe brothers of Subkirti, with sisters, with gous aud wives, — this receptacle of relies 
the Liexwsed hock ao} the Sikyas.” . 


Tlere exsersding is in orders the -tring of gemtGives, whieh might have given rise to oljectios 
aio the fret arrangement. is @etibated in en irrepreachabla menner: first, the Honors ar founders ; 
then, the giature onal ohteot atthe Fondation, whisk as the nore ie construction 5 anally nornind, 
as Mo Menart rem). ons by orfeatnue to numerous inshuwes,=0 is the ent plural nt the ent, 
saliydwon, to indiente the tribe ar sect; anphed to the Buddha, it is a development of expressions 
hhe Silom iaiy Mebvosdidie, Othe hernit, dhe lion of the Sakvas.” So the first mterprecation, 
Which Didier gedoqgeedh eave, has teew comirmed, with the exception that the promoters of the 
gon owrition are my fotiger decerdbed as mak y vas. Tn their own time they were no doubt creat 
Saar buat, wu oie the ease of so Many obhers, we kaow nothing of them but their DALE. 
Pir detad, however, is uot without jimportance ; for th is tet very probable that, at the period 


policated by the writing, Sa4ya shon}d stil have existed ag an ethiieal desiguation. 


Atel, at the game time, there is an end of the other interpretations that J have just examined. 
Che oone denst affected is stil that of Professor Nhy~ Davids; fut [861] it, too, ts affected, and deeply ; 
bat aged, having again bacon deucrledly a proper marie, bat now coming at the beyiuning, and 
being no baw run epithet used as a reminder, can no longer indivate the Buddha. Still more 
Mapussitie are Proiestor Pischeal's “pious foundation of the brothers,” and Professor Lévi's “pious 
brothers, who would uo longer he connected with anything. Except as a previously adopted 
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WwW Translation by levee, p, 67. 18 Journ, Noy. As, Soc. 1905, p. 680 ff. 

9 Seo the reprodaction { vave of it, after a eopy by the hand of Dr, Fihrar, Complies rondus de l'Acaddmic 
des Inacriptiona. USV5, p. 262. In tlus rcproduetion the outlines of the Ictters are accurate, but the afrokes are 
Low thick. ' 
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conclusion, there can be mo longer any question either of “ the tomb of Buddha,” erected shortly 
after hig death, or of relies of the Sakyas massacred during his life-time. These interpretations 
fall to the ground so completely that I might even have been dispensed from discussing them, if 
Dr. Flect himself had not forced me to do so by his attempt to re-establish them, at least partly, 
by a new interpretation, in my vpinion as untenable as the others, As it would have been necessary, 
in any case, to combat them, it was as well to do go in the order in which they were brought forward. 





Dr. Fleet accepts, in effect, Professor Rhys Davids’ now so improbable interpretation of sulti/? 
us a designation of the Buddha; from Professor Levi he takes over the latter’s general conclusion 
that we have to deal with the relics of the victims of the massacre. But then the sakiyanam 
at the end can no longer be an ethnical name, as “the Sikyas of the Buddha” wonld have no 
sense in any language. So he makes it an adjective, representing it »5 from the Sanskrit 
suakiya, ** suus, proprius,’? with tho meaning of ‘‘relntions, kinsmen,’? which the word 
really has; and he thus obtains the foJowing translation?! which L reproduce while preserving 
a3 much as possible the order of words ol the original -— | 

“QF the brethren of the Well-famed One, with (fer) sisters, with (their) children and 

Wives, this deposit of (te’r) rejies — of the kinsmen of Buddha, the Blessed Que.” 


J shall net return to the weak points, aleady sufficiently diseussed, which this fhterpretation 
has an common with the pruvious ones; Fo shall examine only thuse that are poculiar to it, the 
voustruction by whieh it lias been obtained, and phe manuerin which it disposes of the ethnical sulttye. 


And lirst as to the construction, Ly mercly casting a glance at the above literal version, 
We botiee ab ones that ib is a strange onc; that (he frst part of the iuseription and the last one, 
Which are in apposition to each other, are awkwardly separated by the medial clause, the mention 
of the reliyoury. Neither in the Indian dialect nor in English is this clause in its place ; in English 
this piace would be at the beginuing jin Indian it would be at the end, [552] And what shall we say 
of the tautology of the whole wording ? | After having indicated “the brethren of the Well-famed 
One, was it necessary to add that these brethren were kinsmen P And is it not as if the authors 
of the inscription had themselves felt the want of precision of the first deaignation P But then why 
should diey ave chosen it? This ancient epizraphic hmguage, anxious to say what 1S necessary, 
and nothing but what is necessary, does net usaally express itself in this redundant manner. 

» 


Tt will bo seen that to brine fo trial Dr. Fiect’s construction is at the satne time to bring to trial 
bis interprotation of sakeya. 1 really do not kuow what he has against this ethnical term. In 
Sanskryit we tiid it under the form of Satya iin Vali we heve Sukka, Sakya, Sakiya ; tho Prakrits of 
the insuriptions® show us Saka, Satya, aud bere Sakeya which probably is not to be corrected into 
Sikiya, OF these forms, of which Dr. Plect has drawn up a very useful list"? none is suspicious ; they 
are all in confiemily with what we are taught by innumerable analogiaa of the phonetic or siniply 
orthographie variations of these idioms; moreover, they all enter into phrases which correspond 
withont the Joust disurepaney. Why, then, shoukl wo expel this term here, where it iis so well, for 
the benelit of a substitute which the lexicon andonbtedly furnishes, but which fits so badly? Is it, 
perhaps, beeause the tradition gives various and fantastic evymologics of it? We should be carried 
a luog way in following this track. LE I correetly understand Dr, Fleet, — for his theory is somewhat 
complicatad and is not easily summed up in a tow words, — he does not deny the existence of 
a nearly similar ethnical term, but he will have it that all the forms in which the name occurs In 
epigraphy, and, with @ single exception, in PAl literature, arise from a misunderstanding, and should 
be referred back tothe pOESsuBBIVE adjective aeileiya. Ry dint of calling the members of the community or 
of the hin of the founder Budithasya seakiyah, “ the kinsmen of Buddha,” they would finally have been 
called simply the eeakiyah. The hypothesis is ingenious, but I doubt if it will find many supporters. 
At least instances of the use of this prolific phrase ought to be produced, and hitherto, as far as I know, 
none has been cited, except the one in this very inseription understood as Dr. Fleet understands it. 


adtrape Fannie 


a aad 
st rake cia 0 ee enema eed we a eer ed ~ 


® Jouen, Koy. At. Soe, 1903, p. 149 ff. Dr. Floof did not all at once arrive at this translation ; another one 
will ba found (sbid. 1905, p. 680), with the same interpretation of sakiya, which is still more improbable. I shall 
aay nothing of it, aa Dr, lect appoars to have abandone d it hinwolf. 


29 Journ. Roy, As. Soc. 1905, p. C45 
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Yet on this frail basis Dr. Fleet would build an entire chronological edifice, In our inscription, 
which, moreover, docs not mark the long vowel — (1 have already stated what should be thought of 
this omission ),— sak’ya would still be taken in ity original sense ; [553] the inscription must, 
therefore, be anterior, by at least a full century, to that ou the pillar of Asoka at Rummindéi (the 
middle of the 8rd century B.C, ),in which the notation of the long vowel is established and in which 
the desiyuation of the Buddha as Sakyamuat, “ the hermit of the Sikyas,” shows that the possessive 
adjective has had time to change into an ethnical term. The inscription would, therefore, be far 
more ancient than any yet found in India. Dr, Fleet does not venture, positively, any further than 
about balf way between the reign of ASOka and the date generally accepted for the death of the 
Buddha: for he is tou experienced an epigraphist to carry back this writing, without more ado, to the 
very time of the xirra@na. Yet he allows us to perform the rest of the journey ut our own risk. On 
the other hand, he does not disguise his hope that, thanks to the light the document has now 
thrown on the true history of the name of the Saikyas, a methodical investigation into the use of the 
Various forms of this name may lead to important results in connection with the chronology of the 
books of the Pali canon, We may wish that such an investigation may be made; but we must vive 
a warning against tuo hasty conclusions being drawn from it. 


One woed still as to the construction proposed by Dr, Fleet. IT have already referred to 
the strangeness of it; I must add that this, but not the other anomalies of the redaction, would be 
more or less attenuated if the inscription were in verse. Now, quite recently?3 Mr, Thomas thought 
he actually recognised in it a very irregular Arya stanza, which Dr. Fleet afterwards proposed to 
sean as an Upagiti for Udgiti] almost as irregalar, It is always difficult to recognise an isolated 
Arya, especially when it presents anomalies as great as would be the case here. But the fact is that 
in PAli and mixed Sanskrit some are found which are hardly better, and that, 1f such a one were met 
with among the verses of the Thérivathas, for example, to which Mr. Thomas refers, it would really 
havo to be accepted as an Arya, Tt is true that, in that case, there would remain the expedient, 
which we have not here, of suspecting the manuscript tradition, Without believing it very probable. 
L will, therefore, not absolately reject the suggestion ; but To wish to point ont that it would in 
no way prejudice the meaning to be given to the word sakiyanum. Whether the Iatter really 
corresponds toa Sanskrit Sakyea or to a Sanskrit: seakiya, it would still have its first syllable short ; 
fur, long azo Professor Jacobi has shown?* that, if Pali and Prakrit necessarily shorten the vowel in 
position, Pali often and Prakrit still oftener do not restore the long quantity when position has 
been removed, : 


[554] In conclusion, I therefore beheve, with M. Senart,™ with whom I am happy to be te 
entire agreenient, that we may adiit the following as a definitive translation of our inseription :— 
“This receptacle of relies of the blessed Baddha of the Sikyns (ts dhe pious gist) 

of the brothers of tsukirti, Jointly with their sisters, with their sons and their wives.” 


In short, we must be resigned: the inscription teaches us none of the sensational novelties 
that some interpreters have thought they found in it; it docs not afford us any testimony 
contemporary with the Buddha, whom it leaves in his vague and legendary twilight, and whose 
“tomb it will not allow us to visit ; it in no way tends, even indirectly, either to strenytheu or 
to weaken the accounts of the distribution of the ashes, or of thei removal by Asoka, or 
of the destruction of Kapilavastu und the Sakyas; nor does it supply us with materials for 
coustrocting @ chronological system; it simply makes us acquainted, together with the name 
ofan unknown personage, no doubt some local raja, with the existence (after so many 
others, tecth, frontal bone, alms-bowl, hair, even the very shadow) of new relics of the great 
reformer, velics probably more ancient, and which we may, if so inclined, suppose mure 
authentic, than any others. This is little; but a negative result is better than illusory data. 


The relies are now at Bangkok, where, after 80 man y centuries of oblivion, they once more 
serve for the edification of the faithfal. 


Pa . : ier 7 9° ; 3 o Be gin gE ee ae YB ee OL hee eee er Te eee ee ne eee eee 
2 Journ, Roy, As. Soc, 106, p, 45y, “4 Leitechr. f verglach. Aprachs., XXII. p. 604, and XXV, p. 292, 
Journ. Asiaityue, VIL C1006), p. 186, 
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THE TRAVELS OF RIOHARD BELL (AND JOUN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 
1654-16870, 


BY SIR R. 0. TEMPLE, 


( Continued /rom p. 105. ) 


Tue iudge answerd (ye La brought on tryall before him), we must iudg according to Law 
w°h condems this fact. I tooke my iurney after tiis to Spawhawne [Ispahan], we" is 50 Leas. 
This L' was sent to Spawhawne & Confest all before Shaw Sollymon [Shah Sulaimin] Kinge 
& lis iustices, & I saw him beheaded. He might [have] becne saued but was willinge to die. 
This was end Aug 1668.5 


Att Spawhawne, y® court of King Sollymon, Em’ of Pertia,26 I did lodge at y Companys 
howse; 3 dutchmen, 4 frenchmen, Kinge Soilymons Sarv‘'s, wth ye padreys caimo to see me, 
f haneing lettr§ ont of India. We weere verry merry at ye English howse. The first 2 days 
{ was in ye citty we kept win doores, the Kinge haueinge made a Crooke [giruq]?? wt his 
Weomen & if any mankinde aboue Elleaven yeares vld be abroad durcing the tyme of the 
Crook he is kild, [whether in the] Citty or Contrey for 2 leagues, for Notis is given y® day 
before he make ye Crooke. Its only to be merry w' his weomen, w°" ride in all manner of 
habbits as they best fancy for Mirth. This was told me by ye Wife of a Engl surgion, One of 
them before she married. 


The 84 day, about 3 clock in y¢aftornoone, ye Crook broke vp, y Wings 24 or adviser, Sheth 
Alley Cowley Cawne®? [Sayyid ‘Ali Quali Khin], sent for me & demanded if I belonged to y® 
Company. I s¢ I was a poore Subiect of my King. What, s¢ he, is not y* Capt of ye company 
oome, meaning Mr flowers. I told hint he would come in 4 or 5 days. Newes caimo ye King 
satt ont. Le rose in hast to goe to Court. I took my leauc. He said, you must goe before 
y° Kinge. I went & made my Obeasience after ye Industan Manner & phraise, being in that 
hubbitt, Sollam Alley [As-salam alaikum]. He S84, Allegan Solam [alathum as-salam], y*® yo" 
are welcom. Wheere, S84 ye King, haue you lernt yt phraise being an Engl man, & laught. 
Tsaid, I had served y¢ Magull Oram Zebb. S4 y° K., he is my enemy, soe yo" are welcom 
from him: y¢ Kinge out of his gate showed me some of his great Gunns w* Jay disorderly, 
And two Mortars we} none in his Court Knew how to vse. I told him I would charge them & 
show him ye vse of them, Sd he, are they to be discharge[d] wth stone shot. I S84, wha shell. S4 
hie, pray show me this, weh I did, y°? King giveing ord: to ye Nasa [nazir],29 woh is Mr of all his 
Artillary, I should haue what desired. I cast 2 shells. In 4 dayes tyme I had them redy Coted 





23-7 166¥. See note 19 on p. 108, ante. 46 Shah Sulaiman reigned from 1666—1694. 

27 **Kourouk signifies a Prohibition to all Men and Boys above seven years of age, upon forfeiture of Life, fio 
be xeen in any place where the Kinga Wives were to pass, if he were in their company. All the wi-ys are hung on 
both sidea with such stuff of which they make their Tonts, to prevent the Women from being scen. And notice is 
givon to all the Men to retiro home at such an Wour; besides that, the Guards at two Leagues distance round 
about, were ready to proveut any one from coming near the Places 60 canvast in. . . It is said, that during the 
five Months from the Coronation of the King till the your 1078 of the Hogira, which answers tho Spring of our 1667, 
the King commanded no loss than sixty-two Kourouks, going abroad with his Wivos every time, and visiting the 
Places round about Ispohan."’— Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman | Il, p. 77, od. 1691, 

4 For au account of ‘ Hali-Kouli-Kaan’s ’ restoration to favour on tho acceasion of Shah Sulaiman and of the 
vatioua offives conferred on him, seo Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman JIL, p. 79 f., ed. 1691. See alsa 
Tavornior, /ersian Travels, Book V. ob. VIII. p. 218, ed. 1684, 

29° 'T'he Nagir or Seeer ; Superintondant Goneral of all the Royal Domesnes ; and who also takes particular 
gare of the ‘Troasuries, Furniture, Buildings, Manufacturos, Magazines, Stores and Servants.” — Chardin, Zhe 


Coronation of Solyman UL, p. 18, ed. 1692, 
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sn/ssnOURnAnESUTEUIEEI EDT TITTIES eS seem nn RT emmnannen eee nae enema 
over all wth ye Carridges, The Kinge plact himself On a Hill wheere seats weere mad for y° 
purposs, And his Ladyes wttin a Roome wheere they might sce. The King caime after nearer & 
demanded what should be don w them, if A marke was to be set to shote at. I 84, bringo men or 
sheepe, & y° Execution would show how to reveng himeelfe On his enemis. Sheepe weere brought, 
And one of y® Shells fitted y® way we call hen & Chickens, we shell does y® greatest Execution & 
made the kinge Amazed seinge it tlie, & s4, it flies in the nire ; it will doe noe Excention. 











i Lreturned answer by y° Le that brought yt word from ye Kinge, yo" shall psently se wt 
Execution it will doe. It flew at y® hight 244 Minutes & foll amonge y° sheepe & kild 250 besides 
wt lamd. Immediatly y® King sent me a horss & rich furniture (the same horse & furniture was 
that day led before him), & said, Bircala [baraku'llah), Well don. 


The other shell fell amonge An other flock 230 paces of. The height it assended was 43 
Minuts & fell & kild 182 sheepe. The kinge was verry Joyfull of this, for the Mortars his 
Grandfather had taken from y® turks, he driveing them out of Pertia.3° 


He eald me to him & bid me sit downe, I begd his pdon, being hote, weary & black, & desired 
leaue to refresh my selfe. [ tooke leane, y® f& [French] & Dutch accompaning me to y English 
howse. Ue Sent for me againe & I had the hono™ to eate & drinke wtt him & weere verry therry 
wth Musique & Danceing weomen (one of these weomen toss vp 7: 8: or 12 balls & keepe them all 
in play aboue ground), & had wt elce desireable, The Kinge desired me Serve him. I s4 I could 
not, my King had Comanded me home. S¢ he, yor kinge is my Brother & what service yo" doe 
mv, he wilbe well pleased wth it. He vrged it noe more, but x4, lets be merry, & drank 3 small 
Gobletts One after an other, standing vp to y® King of England his Brother. J was to pledg out 
of a Golden ladell®! gt [containing] a pinte & 3, and was todrinke 3 of them, wh I did, & all ye 
xpians theire, Abondance of Ls & other Courteers by ; & his weomon see vs, but we not them, from 
aboue, The Kinge danct amonge vs & some of y Danceing weomen32 Ye King would set his 
hands a side & laugh heartily, saying, spare me not, when tugg was or Cushings flyinge, I am at 
this tyme as one of you; oure wyne mad vs equall, But none of his L'* drank a drop. This was 
in Supper tyme, dishes standing & tost downe. But they & the Carpetts then spred weere taken 
away & fresh Carpets brought. After yt, he Commanded one of his (Trench sarvants to play on y° 
violin, And drinke in that tyme was plentifull we ye ffranks; ye Kinge did not drinke o8 we weere 
obliged as to y® Quantity.3> Verry merry we weere, & y° King verry pleasant & iocouse. This 
french man y* plaid comes vp to y¢ Ringe 3 schall tymes & tells him such a Nobleman was fitt to be 
his Gin", The king bid him sit downe, Sayeinge, 1 know how to make Ginalls. This french 
man, Drunke, vrged it againe; Soe y* Kinge Commanded him be ript vp & given to y® Doggs, 
web is y®? Death for offend’ in that Contrey, & othera ont of Christendome. But y° King gaue 
some privat notis yt he should Only be carried into an other Roome & stript, & soe stood naked for 
3 howers, wh tyme we past in Merth, & mist not y® french man, The Kinge, scing vs farr enough 
in Drinke & Nodinge, caime andshoke me by yo Shoulder, & 84, rise vp, its tyme to goc home. 
Whweres yor Brother, & brought me his Clothes, & s¢, carrie them to him. This was about 
2 Clock in y® Morninge. 


nanan ame et ea anna enema mmneeeneanineaeieme tema menmeenenmenenenmemenmnnEmnen ena nnge ae en 


36 Snlaiman™® grandfathor was Shah Safi, 1620—1642. Iie did not drive the Turks out of Persia, On the 
eontrary, Murad [V. recaptured Bagdad from the Porsians, and its possession was confirmed to the Turks by 
u peace made betweon the two nations in 1639, 

"! Sec Tavernior, Persian Travels, Book IV. ch. XVII. p. 181, for a description of the Golden ladlo in which 
ho pledged Shah Abbas. 

“! For tho way in which Sulaiman gavo himeeclf up to drinkiug and dissipation, sce Chardin, The Coronation 
ofSelyman TIL, pp. 77, 78, 87, 88, 1238, 129, ed. 1691, 

"’ Chardin, writing of events in 1668, says, ‘the young Prince had forborn wine all tho laat your, by reason of 
au Inflammation in his Throat occasion'’d by his hard drinking.’ 7he Coronation of Solyman III. p. 130, ed, 1601. 
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Two days after, we weere sent for, & M* flower being come home from Cammerroon [{Gombroon], 
{who] had a Psent for the Kinga from the Company, went wti me, Ye Kinge askt me what 
I had brought from India rare, & s4, theirs few travellers by land bat bring rarities wtt them, I Sa ; 
Only my person, S84 yo King, we haue seene many french, but few Eng] travell home by land, & 
y® french bring not only theire persons. I then told him I had a Stone [ Bezoar] would Expell 
poyson. Ye Kinge desired to see it. I showed it; he sloighted it, sayinge this ig but a stone, what 
vertue can theire be in it. I S4, gine me wt poyson yo" can, & then y° vertue will be showne. 


One of his Capons [eunuchs] brought o Glasse of poyson. Mr fflowers then left me wth’ 
a looke aa if he would [have] kild me. 


One of y* Kings Cheife Docters gauc it to me, 1 dranke it, ye Kinge first desireing me sit at 
a distance & s4, freinde, if yu kill yor selfe I haue noe hand in it; haue a care. 


I cald for a Basin. A Jarr of gold was brought. I then tooke my poyson stone & put it into 
a classe of wyhe qt [containing] 3 of a pinte & kept y® stone in y° wyne a quarter of an hower or more. 
S4 the Kinge, his Nobles & Docter by, when I had dranke, He stumbles not at it. Sd the Docter, 
he hath as much as would kill Ten Ollyfants ; he cannot live; Its the wyne maixes him soe Curagious. 
With that I drank of my wyne & put ye stone into a little warme water (y° quantity I had dranke 
of wyne), & drank it, Immeadiatly I fell vommittinge, S¢ the Kinge, now hes deade. I vommitted 
3 of an hower ; y*don, I tooke water & washt my mouth and face & cald for a glass wyne. Now 
#4 yo Kinge, I se yt stone hath vertue. Not, S4 the Docter, for a Kingdome would I doe soe much. 
I must, §4 y® Kinge, haue ye Stone, & what it Cost or y" will haue for it, I will give y"; But first 
purged me on_ my Oath wtt it cost me. I, on my Oath, told him it cost me 8000 Ropees, we is 
337 10s Engl monoy®5 He then said, ask a Gift. (M44, This was but oa peece of A Stone.) 
In then comes my Cozen flowers.26 54 the Kinge, yor freind is not deade. 84 Mr filowers to 
me, now y" have a good occation if ys vallew my honot or the Company, Ask y° Arreeres at 
Commerroon w°" weere for 4 yeares. I was silent. S* he Kinge, aske. I askt y°® arreares. 
Y° Kinge granted it, & caused thee Accompts to be stated, we" caime to Two lack of Abasses, 
wt! is abont 50000 fifty Thowsand pounds Engi money .?7 


When yo Las gane y? Kingo this acct, The Kinge S¢ to me, had y¥ not better [have] 
asked for yo™ selfe. A smaller thinge would [have] contented y, But my word is past, & 
yor granted. But will, not v", yo" word beinge granted, be willinge to serve me. I replied, 
wt all my heart, but I must obey my Kinge. Give, 54 he, it vnder yor & Mr flowers hand, if 
yo" come not,*y® will furnish me wt 3 as good men. My? fllower past it vuder his hand. 


Tho King gave me a Serpaw [saropa}, that is Sash, cote & Girdle worth 300 Dollars. 


acct I a aS ic a ai 
& This was Flower's second visit to Ispahan. In 1666, at the time of the Coronation of Shah Sulaiman, ho 


was sent by tho President of Surat to the Persian Court. He had ordera to kovp an eye on tho Dutoh deputation and 
their ‘ groat present ; to attend their motion and observe att Court, and learue what their businoss is, as alao by 
his porgonale appearaunce chocke the liberty which they would otherwise take in abusing you our Masters and 
the nation.’*— Croneral Lotter from Burat to the Court, Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 2. On tho occasion 
spoken of in the text, Flower arrived at Ispahan cn tho 9th Aug. 1609, Writing to Surat on the 5th Sept. 
(Factory Records, Sural, Vol. 105), Flower remarks that “ Tho King with his Court lately retired to one of his 
Gardens with purpose after § or 10 dayes stay to provoed towarda Gundeman (not farr from Bussora) being Jealous 
for the Turks who aro masters of it.’’ Flower gives am account of his interview with the ‘ Ettamon Dowlett’’ on 
the 8rd Sept. and of tho minister's promise to “‘ Aoyuaint tho Kiug with our Complaints,’’ but does not say that he 
had any personal interview with the King, nor does he allude to Campbell, For Flower's first ombassy to the 
Persian Court, see Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman III, p, 66, od, 1691. 

8 4. ¢., at 28. Od. the rupee. 

% T have not been able te trace the relationship botween Campbell and Flower. See note 19 on p, 103, ante, 


whore Flowor writes of Campbell as of a atranger. . 
27 Tho author's calculation cannot be right. Sir Thos, Werbort in 1677 rates tho Abassi at le. 4d. This would 


mako the two lac amount to £18,358 68. 8d. es 4s 
*% The records of the time make no allusion to any such concession by Shah Sulaiman. 
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. The Snowes beinge then in pertia, in y®° end of y® Month August, & soe Extreame y‘, in 
of way to Spawhawne, my Sarv! lost his toes, wt wth extromity of cold rotted of. Soe left 
him w* M° fHowers, he boing my Slauc (my other Hamstring’ in my voyage to Prester John3® 
[and] haueing wife & Children at Bagganogare [Bhignagar, Hyderabad, Deccan], I gane .y* 
vallew of 60! to carrie him home. He wonld not [have] left me but I Considered his wife & 
Children, sve pted {parted }. 





Leavcinge Spawhawne y° first day September 1668,4° I wth my slaue, a black, A french 
Padre & 2 Dymond Marchants of Paris, One Monsier Jordan a protestant, & Monsier Rasin* 
Roman Catholic, tooke oT Jurney homewards, Beinge Accompanied out of y¢ Citty w all y® 
Engl french & Dutch, 2 Leagues, & after returned, 


My Kinsman, M° filower,*? knoweinge in part what Charge I had wt! me, 84 to me, Woe 
iy me yt I cannot jiswaid y against this iurnoy; y" vndertako it against my will. Doe not 
y® know St Humphrey Cooke, who yu Conveyed out of India,’*? how he was served. He, 
imbraceinge me, told me, tho I caime not saife home to England, my service don to y° Company 
& for his honot, we? y" know Cozen y# haue ynder my hand, shall be made good to yor fathor, 
Or vnkle Whitty ; Soe we parted. The 2 dymond March'*, I, My Sarv', & y° Padrey I brought 
from Surratt in India, whose naime is Farre Capusena (Capuchin Brother]. The next tawno 
from Spawhawne was 60 Leagues cald Pannuloe; 4 in 5 days wee Arrived theire, all in helth. 


Theire we consulted whether we should goc by y® way of Bagdatt Or Towreys [Tauris, 
Tabriz]. S@ ye Dymond March's, wedesire for Bagdatt but haue a great Charge; Towreys is 
the surer way, We agreed to goe by Towrcys, and all went wth y° Cofflla or Carravan, w°! 
consisted ot 40000 feightinge men, y° whole (horsses, Cammells, & asses), 100 000. 


The next great Towne from Pannuleo to Towreys was 80 Leagues of, cald 45 
We, § horsemen, w sarv's left ye Coffeloe & caime to Radie!? Rai close to Teherin], a verrio 
ereat Citty, in 9 days tyme; Thence for Towreys. In the way was noe Citty, only villages & 
Serays. Ye distance was 172 Leagues, wc we went in 28 days, all comeing to Towreys in 
helth. Four days before we got to Towreys, theire was a french Docter y* had cut 3 slaues 
for y* Governer to make Coides [NKhwaja, Coja, Bunuch} or Mfnukes [in modern Greek] 
them to psent to y¢ Emperror of Pertia his Maister, Shaw Sollyman Kinge. 


tut y? Condition of y® Padreys or fryers in those parts, as elce where out Chrissen-dome, 
° . ~ ’ 
if not in, is y’ noe Man, how good an artist soever, should hve wheere they are, they ptending 
to all arts, & by that meanes get into places & make prosclites. ‘ 


A french Padrey in y* citty went to y® Gouerner & told him he could cut Cheaper & safer 
then y® Dueter. The Gout had given y® Ducter 40 Tomainos,4® web ye padrey knew, Ye padrey 
was reced, wt y€ Docter knoweing, Left ye Citty, takeing 2 Sarv® & 2 Males, & tooke his way 
towards Sinyrnua, we'is cald in y® pertian tongue, Cashmeor ([smir], & weero in the way buried 
In y° Sands. 

* Soo Vol. XXKV. p. tiv, 

Campbell must surely mean 165! See the noto on his departure from CGrombroon, ante, p, 108, 

$! Monsieur Raisin was known both to Tavernier and Chardin, ‘‘ Monsieur Raisin of Lyons, a Persou of Vary 
good Repute, and wy Companion in my furmer Travels, embarkt himself once more in thie sort of Trade; and 
though we ditterd in onr Religion, Yot for all that wo liv'd Peaeeally und in Unity together.” — Chardin, 7ravete 
vale Persia, p. 2, eck, 1691, See ulso Tavernier, Ball’s edition, Vol. II. p. 304. 

son ante, p. 127, nate 35, Ou Flower’s return to Gombroon he fell under the displeasure of the authoritios at 
Sarat on accouul of the involved condition of hia affairs, Heo eventnally satisfied the Company’s demands on him, 
and, thovgh he lost his appomtmoent at Gombroon, hu was, in July, 1671, ordered to “ suovced in the Custom house 
of Mashimif Mr, Barton dyus °—- Mactory Records, Surat, Vol. 104, and Miseellanoous, Vol. 2. 

? Joan tad no verification of this story See the note on Sir Humphrey Cooke, ante, p, 108, note 16, 

* Panuulon nay be the modern Kashan, but it is difheult to truce the route followed by Campbell. 

‘ Hiatus onthe MS. here. The town meant ney be Kum or Kasyin, 

Bryer, in 1807, evo» the value of a tomaun as £3 Gs. bd. See Hebeon-Jobsot, ¢. v. Tomann. 
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The Padre Cutt 4; all Dyed. Newes beinge carried of it, y® padrey Kild himselfe, woh 
thing brought a piudige [prejudice]}:to all frenchinen in yt Oitty, 


. Next day caime a Coffeloe from Cashmeer [Smyrna], y* said they mett a Xpian,2 Sarvants, 
2 Mules, w't a horase (w% was starved) by them, and all deade. The Gouerner, when Monsier 
Jordan & Rasin“? went before him, told vs the aboue relation, demanding wtt we 3 weere. They 
84, they weere fr [French] men. I 84, 1 was an Engl man. S4 he, all french men are Haram 
Zadds [haramzada}, Deceivers, For Eng! men [ haue not to say of them, never haueing anic’ 
tryal!l of them, 


Must not, Sdhe to ye fr. men, yor Padrey be cald to Ace, for ye men hes kild & himselfe, 
besides he, being to y" as our Casa [qazt] is to vs, cannot an: wer it to God. 


Tam, 84 ye Gont, not soe sorrie for him and y° Slaues As for the Docter, y* Goodman, 
who by his meanes I slighted, and is now lost. 


Wee tooke our leaves & went to y® Serie, But y® Padreys of that place invited vs to 
theire Convent, w° Monsier Jordan & Rasin did refuse by reason of y¢ Gours language. 

4 Dayes wee staid in the Seraie; every day the Gout sent vs 6 dishes of Meate. Our 
Coffelo [kajila, caravan] beinge gatherd to a heade, & redy to goe, we went to y® Gour™ to 
take leave & psented him wth some small gifts; but he refused them, & S¢, when y" come’ this 
way againe, ‘bringe me sdime Europe token. Soe we parted ; & went thence w't y* Coffiloe 23 
Leagues before wee caime into y@ sands. 17 Days we travalled in y* Sands wt great losse of 
Men & Cattle, vizt Cummells, horsses, and Asses. In all ye 17 days, wee weere vot hable to 
sec uf horss lenth before vs, or One an other, Or to open o” mouths or cies; but when we would 
eate or Drinke, y¢ Saud got in like to Choake vs; yet we had Muffellers Over our facos. 


They Stringe 100 Cammells together to follow Onc after an other, And every 100 haue 
aman On ye formost Cammell wt a howse in Wen he gits In, y° howse Coverd both day and 
night, And init Isa light & a Compass to guid y’ Cammel! y® way, for y* sands drive soe wt 
y° wind, its not possible to see. 


Woe haueinge 1 monts Jurney more to goe ere we should be Clecre of yo Sands, and of 
Cattell died soe as wee weere forst to put two loads on One Back, I said, letts turne back, 
And, Consultinge w ye eminontest Marchant, an Arminyon, & y° 2 frevmen, Judged it best 
to hyer a guigo to pilote va of way an other way Towards Neneveigh [Nineveh], wo? was 
a nearer way; & Leaucinge ye Coffeloo, we conld goo in One day 3 times os farr as w'? it, 
14 Armynion Marchants (horssemen), y® 2 fr:men, my selfc, and of sarvants went, giveingo 
11 Dollers a heade for Pilot money. 

Wee had 140 Leagues to Nonoveigh, neither pile gras, water or Ought elce in oF way for 
refreshment but. what we carried w us, Our GQuydo brought vs to N eneveigh in 28 days all 
verry weary. Woe staid theire 7 Days, and in that tyme refresht o"selues verry well. 

From Nenevey we went to Cornway in 12 Days, w), at 20 Mile a day, I gess to he 
pbhout 75 Leagnes. 

From Corneway we went to Kirkway [Kirkuk], y® fr: men & I then only in Company ; 
we went it in 7 Days, w°" is about 60 Leagues. 

From Kirkeway to Bagdatt, 120 Leagues, in 13 Days. Woe arrived in Bagdatt in helth, 
but left o* Boyes in Kirkway & tooke fresh horsses there, o” Boys to follow to Bagdatt. 


We had but beene 4 days theire, when y®2 ffronch Marchants feel sick, it being soe hote, 
yt wth ye Brees of y®? Sunn, it kild the Natives; & Many 1 saw, as white as Engl men, kild 
immediatly & turnd as black as a Coale. 


47 Soe ante, note 42 on p, 128 
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I my selfe beinge at noone in the Snnon, a hote breese hath taken me & ekind my face. 
Those yt weere scorcth wt ye Sunn, was of y® Bashaws [PAsha’s] Soldiers, we lay w'out yo 
Citty, for y? Bashaws of Bagdatt, Kirkway & Neneve weere goeing w‘® theire Armies in 
y® Grand Senio™® service og*t Bassora, now in y® hands of y® Arrabs. This was in ffebruary 
thus hott, é in Spawhawne in August soe Cold as my Sarv' in Pertia had his toes rotted of. 


Ma I went to old Babbylon w% is 12 Leagues from Bagdatt, and assended the Tower, & 
*plomd it wtt a line I carried for y* purposse, & its iust 60 fathom from y°® top to y® earth; bat 
theires a great depth of earth aboue y® foundation, we! depth is not knowne ; its 48 
foote broade at top. They are every day loading a way from it stones to Bagdat or new 
Babylon. 


In Bagdatt I staid 23 Days, And On y® 4th Day of ffebrnary I tooke my Jurney for 
Alleppo, And in the way, the first great Citty was Hanna [Anah], A Citty w'bin a ffort in 
y® Middle of a Rivor [the Euphrates] we! goos to Bossara, The River Tygrisse & it joyncing 
theire to gether, And on each side of the River a Citty, And is distant from Dabylon 130 
Leagues. This Hanna is in y® Wildernesse of Arrabia. 


The ffrench Padrey hyred a guide in Bagdatt, & had security by his wife & 4 Children 
&an Arrabian Marchant that this yuide should bring vs saife to Alleppo & bringe vs every 
2 days wheere we should haue water. <All was On my charge, And I would not hauo 
pationce to tarrie till y® Coffelo went. We tooke wt ya nuc more then One pees 
Company beinge with my selfe, The padre & his sarvant, My Slaue, the padreys horses & 
sarv’® Mule, My horsse & slaues Mule. All of vs beinge wYout water 2 days, I questioned 
yi Guides & he wiue me Crosse language. Soe J shutt a pistoll at him to scare hin, bur after 
drubd bia wet my stick. Ye Padre desired me, for Gods sake, to let him alone, Now we are 
His, 0s 1G a erie NECA Lied isis oe eholeeRs: sPiead vexod, bein gr rody ta Choak, 
Bound y Gayds hands behind him, thretned him & cald hint naimes, and said, if wee dic. we 
will al! die together, This way about 7 Leayzues short of Hanna, Win 2 Leagues of y° 
place yi Pboand him he Cried, Aga [Jy47, my Lord?, water. Give me, S@ he, my life « I 
Will shew y8 water. We had not rid a leavue & halfe, but he lights & S4, heeres water, 
yo Wall unpussible to be found bat by y? guide, for it was not a yard over, and Turft as if It 
had beone firme ground. These Guides Conseale ye water, they deting thetre liveinuwe for 
Cialied ie i wolteme. dehy nae diene el eatar a Gt Jarney throw the Wildernesse of 
Arrabia. The Guide drow oat a line he brought for that purpose, and a sheeps skin, [ud]! tyd 
yet Cormers to gether [for] y° Buckett. The line was 60 fathom Longe & would but inst reach 
ye Waser. 7, Jeatons fufraid} ye Rogue would run away. TP Sound him againe, The Padrey 
fauy slaac necre, both sick for want [of] water But, refrest a little, we mounted, & pountly 
I spice 7 horssmen, we caime vp boldly win 500 paces of ys, On wet I fyred a pistol. They 
thes retreated back. The guide then addrest him to ye Padrey to make his peace wt! me for 
i ee ee re god & Mahommett, he would not run away. On 
y' T unbound him, & we weere 5 days in gettinge to Hanna [-Anahj, y° Padre & my Slaue sick, 
WE Weis y* cause, 


By perswation of y? Guide wo past aboue Hanna a league aud a halfe On purposs to sauc 
of huad money. We past the Towne and caime to a river 5 Engl niles beyond it, & theire sat 
downe & refresht ot selves. S¢ the Guide, hoere are Rognes. S¢ I, all Arrabs are Royues. 
Befure we conld monnt, caime 28 horsse and carried vs back to Hanna on foutc, for that we 
had past y° Citty indeavfing to sane of head money. It Cost me 144 Dollers & all y® excuses 
L could make to y* Gouerner. We staid at Hanna “days. 


We had not left ye towne 2 Leagues but 7 horssmen caime ridinge after me. I S84 to y® 
Baide, who are these, He 54, Haram [heramzada’, Rogues & Robbers. S41, will gy" stand to 


‘8 49 Flistus in the MS. herv. 
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me. Yes, S4 he, if y4 will let me have Ono of yor pistolls, 84 J, noe, y* haue bow & arrowes 
& if I see y" stand not to it, thou shalt be y® first Ile kill, tho I die afterwards. ae 

















~—, 





The guide answered (We aeinge them Exercize theiro lances), I was 4 yeares agoe Guide 
to Six Xpians, 4 dymond March** and two Padrees who went this way, & by fyering a pistol, 
w*! wounded an Arrabb in the thigh, was y* cause they all lost theire lives by hancing thcire 
heads cut of. This is a great trewth & told me by y® padreys at Babylon, who advized me by 
noe meanes resist if wo mett anie [bandits], And would [have] had me left my Armes & othot 
things of Concernemt. I $4 I had not anie. Said y°® two ffrench Dymond Marchants I left 
theire Sick, espotailly monseir Jordan, Weo know he hath a Charge®> & One Dymond w*) we 
haue beene all about & [? for] of Kinge, & could never attaine to it. Except he left it at 
Spawhawne, we are sure he had it.5! The padreys did vrgc me againe, & S84, what ever I left 
w't them should be safe Conveyed to me to what placo I pleased ; bui by noe meanes doe 
y" travell wttoat y° Coffeloe wt! a Charge. I denied y' I had ought. 84 they, if y* haue, it 
wilbe y® cause of y® loss of yo? owne lite & Company. 


The 7 horsamen Caime vp againe. They had only lances ; I w'"stood them, haveing a cace 
of pistolls, bow & arrowos & a Cutlace. Y¥° Padre cried, for godsake hance a care wtt y4 doe ; 
if we resist not they will not kill vs. I wag angry, & S84, if he would not feight, [ would kill 
him, He S4 it was not his Religion to feight, The Guide & he then run into yoenemy. The 
enemy Cried, surrender yo selfe & you shall hane noe harme. I would not. Y° Padre cald 
to me, y4 had better Sarrender; if y" doe not, y® will loose yo life; I haue saved mine. 
T told him, in y? Portugal! tonge, | bad some Consernm* about me. 


J left him wt yo Rogues & past forwards, faceing about evoric Minute for y® lenth of an 
Engl Mile. They fc-llowed me, & when they se they could not pvaile, they returned y° padre 
& Guide. My horss beinge weary wth faceing them too & againe, I went a League further, & 
by a river side refresht of selvos; on thother side of va was a Bogg, and but One way to come 
to vs, sou as Ono Man was as good as 20 in an other place. 


My Guide S4| these weere noe rogues but only triod wt xpians woere; they had noe 
Sadles On theire horsses. 

After 3 howers stay, y° Padroy hancing got a napp, S4 to me, those weere Rogues, & my 
heart [mis]vives me they will follow vs; what y" haue, berry heere or give me. I had sent 
y" Gunde to get grasso for of horsses, for, in y® Wilderness of Arrabia, is grass in most places 
vp to y® Belly, but noe rode but w Deore make or Wyld Beasts. 

While ye Guide was gon, I tooke ont my things out of ye Padd of my Sadle & gaue ye padrey 
some, & some I kept my selfe, When y® Padre sec them, he Cried & S4, these wilbe y? Death vt 
vs both. He had :— 

« 8 Dymond stringes w? Crosses 
2 Stones y* Expell poyson [bezvar] 
2 Great; Dymonds 
a Blood Stone 
A greene stone 

120 Saphers 
4 Dymond Ringes 
3 spetiall Rubies 

Kopt by my selfe, vizt — a great dymond wh Kings arms on it, 8 other great Dymon ds. 

In y® meane tyme comes y® Guide wh grasse, & packing vp ye things those I had in a 

litle purss, [1] ty’d them about my members, About an hower after, we see 14 horsse men, 7 of them 
‘© This dous uot agreo with Campbell’s condition of destitution as described by Flower. See note 1! on 


p. 108, ante. 
"! For the diamond with the King of Bngland’s arms engraved on it, seo ante, Vol. XXXV. p. 188. 
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rev ETO Ter nn ee a oeemets nema eenieen meetiemne nnmnmaanael 
yt had beene wtt mein ye Morninge, This was 3 Clock in y® afternoone. Wesee them before 
they could ses vs. S2 ye padre, we are betraid. Taskt y® gide who these weere. He 84, ‘men 
goeinge to ye next great towne, soldiers. Y¥ lie, y* Roogue, 84 y® padre; y* haue betraid ve. 


I was at a stand, consideringe what to Doe best. Y° Guide S4, lots goe. Noe, S41 y® padre, 
lets stay heere till night. Did not y, 84 ye Guide, agree w'® me in Babylon, w> T hane given security 
to performe, & y® are to match when I say goe & to stay when I say stay. I replied, will y* beare 
ts harmless. He se’, yes I will. Wet yt he went out, ptending to see if ye way was Cleere & 
staid from vs ? of an hower, & returninge, he bridled ot horeses & S4, vp, y® way is cleere. 
We had not rid a League, but we spied ye 14 horsmen in ambush in a valley. They let vs pass 
till we caime to ye top of ye hill, & then spred them selves, 4 caime One way, 4 An other, 4 the 
34 & 2 more, all wet Compassed va about. I had made my bridle fast to my horse legg & made 
my bow & arrowes redy, but they caitne poothering soe fast, y' all theire lances was about mv in 
atrice, & S4, we haue now got Gunns, fyer tf y® darr, for if y* either fyer or shoot arrow, y® are 
adeadinan, & ye rest. 


The Padre cried, do not shoote. Jn y@ meane tyme, they strack in wt mo & stript me 
Naked, all saue my boots, w®®-saued me some thinge. They weere all muffeld vp; I could enly 
see theire cies. Some few Dollera I had about my Midle, we" they psently eased me of, And, 
starke Naked, made me lead my horse to a valley. I wert not fast enough, Soe One gaue me a 
push wth ye butt end of his lance, we put me on my Nose, In that fall he spied ye pursse & 
Snatcht it away: IT was affraid all had gon together. Beinge in ye Valley, made me sit a side 
till they parted my things, vizt. My wearinge Clothes & Lynnen, 3 Serpaws [szropa, dress of 
honour}, Que VPrester Jolin gaue me, Oue Oram Zebb ye Magull from his owne boddie, & 
One Shaw Sollymon King of Pertia,5? wt" other thiugs of Vallew. The Rogue (vuide, after 
Dev.ded, Gast lotts who should haue this & who tbat Share, Besides these, there was 3 of his 
Maitles Great seales yo Magull gaue me, bemg had On ye oecation before Kxprest, 


They caused likewise y? Padrey to be stript, & set downe likewise, & set us both downe tu 
cut of of heads. S4 ye Guide, my wife & Children ig pawne for y? padre; Cut of ye head of 
ve other. They gane ye Padrey his Coate againe, Settinge me by my selfe wt! a lance at my 
back & 2 swords Over my heade, sayinge, take yor leave of y° world. I desired them sniffer me 
to say a few prayers, wel they did, & in that tyme they tooke Couneell, And mutined amonge 
themselues. 3 wont one way, & s¢ they would goe & complains; 3 followed them to bring them 
back, He we® tooke my Jewells from my members, said, Is it not enough we haue taken his goods, 
bat we mist take his life; ‘Theires a God. They made me come to them, & fall downe & Kiss 
every One of theire feete, & say they had don well in takeing away wtt I had, & to say God 
blesse them for it, And houe me a Cammeel Coste, showeing vs the way. I would [have] gon 
flor Babylon but they would not let ve goe that way. 


Wee had not gon an Engl Myle, unt two of them caime after vs, & comeinge vp to va, 
demanded my slave (wo! was a Black as Those Arrabs are), & tuoke him aud My Maule, sayinge 
he wag not to travell that way. 


Wee travelled all that night, & next day, weary, haueing neither mans meate nor horss- 
meate, And haneinge Jost our way, we caime to » den at whose mouth lay about 20 dead sheepe. 
It was about 3 Clock in y® afternoone. S? y? Guide, wee are all vadon, indgeinge it a Denn of 
Lyons Or Tygers; But we see noethinge to hurt vs. Att 12 Clock at night, we, redy to die and 
cur hursses quite tyred, we caine to a River cald Olson, w® rung into Tygris. Then weere wee 
from amie inhahbbitant 9 (Nine) days iurney & had noe fritions. By Gods providence caime 
downe the River Men vppon Rafts of Wood wt tents vppor them, Goeinge for Bossera. Wee 
weere affraid, but oF nessessity sent y® Guide, who spooke Arrabb, to haile them, The whilst y® 


52 Bee ante, p. 127, ‘ 53 Sec ante, p. 130. 
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Padre & I sculkt, The Guide got of them 40 Cakes of bread, Coat 2 Dollers, w°® served vs to 
an old Citty cald Tyabe [Taiyibeh, Taiba]. We travelled 14 days, day and Night, ere we could 
reach it, and indge it from Hunna 130 Leagues, for y® Ourtan Leagues in that Oontrey ee 
knowne, but they recken days iurney accordinge as they & horsses are hable. 


When wee caime to Tyabe, theire weere we heart broken, haueing neither meate, moncy 
nor freinds, And must pay head money, 10 Dollera a heade.  ffor want of it, we weere put ih 
preson & weere 3 Days theire, but they sent vs meate, & cared for or horsses, The 4th day 
caime A merchant from Alleppo, And cetme to vs, & askt me wtt J] was. I 8? a Christian. 
S¢ he, theire are of That Cast seuerall, As Ittall [Italians], Spanyards, ffr: [French] and 
others, of we? are y2. 1384, An English man. S? he, give me a note vnder yor hand & I will 
give y" ye Money y® desire, w°! was 24 Dollers, & take it Att Alleppo. Itooke y* Money 
& gaue y® Note as he desired, Wee p? of (paid our) heade money And wooke Our Jurney 
ffrom Tyab towards Alleppo, esteemed 40 Leagues or 4 days Jurney. Its alla bard sand. In the 
Midest of of way Mett vs a partie of Arrabs, we fyred at vs bafore we caime wthin shot of them. 
Woe sent a young man, w! caime from Tyab w vs (y® Marchants sarv! yt lent me y® money). 
He returning, 4 they are Rogues, y4 haue nothing to loose but yot horsses, & if y® will give 
me 2 Dolls a man, I will secure them. We did, by parroll. 


These Arrabbs had taken a Caffeloe of 16 or 17 Cammells and some 20 small assenegers®4 of 
theire owne Contrey mens. Wee askt the reason why they robbd theire neighbors. He Su , theire 
was an Arrabb Kinye in the Hill yt the Marchants had agreed to give him soe much pt Cammell 
for fre passage, but bad not plormea : Soe he made bold wth ye first he mett. Ita common to 
agree thus in those parts for every carrier, w ye Arrabbs that he in his way, flor they say, 
when Jacob had gott all the blessings, Esau caime & askt; soe his father told him he had given 
Jacab all & he must take what he could get, They owne them selues of that race, and Soe 
soone as ¥pin y° morninge, doe pray 8 good prize may come in theire way, as we doe for our dayly 
breade, & take it wt as mach fredome as if really it had beene sent them. 


The first towne we caime at from Tyab was Sallamimity, Two Leagues from Alleppo.5 We 

rested theire a night. $11 to ye Padre, now we are ont of all Dainger. But yo people where we lay 
had sent to ye Kinge of the Arrabbs, not far from them, and told him for  % Dollers they would 
Deliver two Xpians into his hinds. We had not gona league but we Overtook a drove of Laded Oxen. 
Sd ye Guide, come lets put on ; Now wee aro out of Dainger. We put a head of these Carriers or 
markett people, Arrabbs too, and psently I espied twenty (20) horssmeu comeinge easily downe 
w hill, When thoy see vs get a head, beinge 4 horssmen, They caime poweringe downe vppon Vs. 
Sd to ye Guide, who are these. 54 he, Rogues. We made all xpeede back we could, to gett 
amongst the Oxen, But they weere vppon vs. I left my horsse and [ran] into the thronge of y® 
Jarriers, & pwott pohinde an Old Arrabb weowen for shelter, She Cald them Rogues, and railed 
at them for hitiderinys travellers, but Carried I was to theire Kinge, but did vot part wth my Old 
Arrabb weotan. Comeinge before him, y® Ninge askt what I was. Isaid, a pooremnan, Robd 
comeinge from Babilou. Well, 5¢ he, thou lookest like noe richmane He caused y* weouan, by 
whome I held by, to serch me, Fyndeinge novthinge, S@ he, my luck is nought, yt J  mett not 
wtt y? before y" were Robt, And askt me wheere 1 had yt horsse. The weolan 84, he is 
mine. L hawe lett him ride, he beinge foot sore, He Sin Arrabb, Gome Gidde [ygamé jiddah }* 
wh ja get y# gon, y# Cuckold. Att last we pted, & I gaue y® poore weoman a Doller, we® made ye 
teares utart out of hir eies for joy of it. 

Att 12 Clock the  °% day of August 1669 I caime into y¢ Consulls In Alleppo, Bich. Bell'? 
then at Dinner wt him, & saw in wit a Ragyed & weather beaten Condition I caine thether in ; 


. ef |. | ° ~ 2 . 
And of or {2 after] Examit)” of ot Guide, whose life I had offerd me by ye Caddie [gaz#] in 
: ! oT] 
eo ae emilee eam ere re ie ; cape her team sneer efoto aR tA EPCOS TC APE A CCA AACA SNOT, 
22 Thig plave does not appear in the modern maps. 





woe 





& Aginago (Port.), » young ass, 


60 Hiatus here in the MS. 
81 Qiimi jiddah, vulgarly pronounced yim giliah = get up grandmother, and was addressed to the old 


woman. 


sd 
6 }iatus in the MS. here. although he figures as the author of the MS. 


8 ‘This is the first mention of him, 
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Alleppo, but reserved him to bring out ye things I was rob4 of, I depossited hin into the hands of 
Consull Delakoy [De Lannoy ]® & parson Frampton,®! w whome I left full power to ackt on my 
behalfe, [they] ptending great kindenesse, not only for my sake, but theire Deere frend, Mr. John 
[? Stephen] flowers at Spawhawne. 

The Padrey I had brought out of India wth mc, 3 dayes after I had beene in Alleppo, caime 
to see me, & askt me when he miyht waite On the Consul] & Minister. I askt, & gaue him a 
tyme, but was in hopes, when I see him, he had saned some thinge & wax come to bring me 
them; for, from the tyme J was Robd, he never told me he had Saved ought, nor did I aske him; 
But he sve me weepe frequently & toake notis of my heavy & disquieted spirrit, but gane me not 
y¢ leat hopes to expect ought I had given him; Soe yt wt I had, I was to thanke my Bootes for. 

But the next day comes The Padrey, wt? ye Padrey Gouernedore of y? Scotiety of ye fathers 
ffrench in Alleppo, And askt me if it weere seasonable to vizitt ye Consull and Minister. I carried 
them Ir, & left them All together. S@the Padre Goucrnedore, One of yo" nation, now in yor howse, 
hath beeue at Greate Charges w'" this flather of or? , And to show to y® oF honeaty And thanks 
for his charge & Loue, We come to give him what is his, he trusting o padrey (& he hath saved 
them for him), & tooke theire leaue, leaneing the jewells on the table. ; 

I was cald in, & noe sooner in the roome, I se what I knew well, & laid at first. dash my 
hands On chem. S4 ye Consul] & minister, y8 said’ ye weere Rob’. Heeres more than anie Kt 
in England hath. Besides we hane advice M* fHowers hath returned to yor father fur y® 2700 
pounds,® web if y had noe more, is enoagh for anie honestman to live well on. Yes a J, 1 was 
robbd, we> the padre witnessed & swore to, as before related. 

I began to put vp my Jewells. S¢ ye Consull & Mint, If ys please, we will lay them by for 
y2, wh J refused. Then, s¢ the Minister, theires a stone ye Consull thinks wilbe a fitt psent to his 
wife in England, & would by it. I said it was at his service; but, said he, he will not haue ita 
gift, but will buy it; make yor price. S¢ TJ, it cost we in India 2000 Ropees,®* besides ye hazard 
y" know & loss I haue had in getinge it bether; But he shell haue it as if Cost me first penny. 
They told me out 100 Lyon Dollers, web is 20! English money. [ looked coldly on it, Come, 
sf yé Consull, I will put him to it 50 Dollers more. I was ill pleased. S4 then the parson, can 
y" denie the Consuil; be is yt freind: & canbe serviceable to ys, & y® haue enough and more, 
Yes, 54 the Consul], besides what Mr ffowers hath writt. (Harry, bring my papers) S¢ the 
Jonsull, he hath 20! pr an [per annuum] his father gane lim, & 50! pan leit him by his 
vnkle Whitty ; And soe bated me, yt IT was whedled out of my Jewells. 








They gaue me 60 '» for what was worth 290 ', & gaue me a Bill payable by One Mr Chilling- 
worth at Leyorne, w*® he could not pay; But I haue both theire hands & seales for it, And 
this theire vnkindness to me in ye tyme of my Anyuish tor my loss hath disobliged me, & I 
hane revoked y® trust I gaue them, & put it into the hands of Mt John Shepperd, Marcht in 
Alleppo, by writeing, the 24 Jany 1669,% 


Dated from Roome [Rome], & witnessed by 
Rich. Bell & Joseph Kent 
in 
Roome. 


(Ind of Part I.) 

‘Retran~enesioteenatattrmatineteatee NOAA TE RCIA ene aaa mar tlahtareedaetinsencetgrataarteiotinn ae eget retni=cspamesa don ns 

ne Benjamin De Lannoy wav Consul for the Levant Co. at Aleppo at this time, 
ol Robart Frampton was appointed ax Chaplain at Aleppo on the 30th Augnat 1655. Ho held the post 
tall 1570. He wax the seventh to fill the office, und wax chowon for his ‘extraordinary merit.” He 
paid a visit to England in 16866, when he yavo an account of the abuses suffered by the Engliah at Aleppo. 
After his final roturn from the East, he became Bishop of Gloucester. In 1601 he resigned his seo as a pon- 
juror, and died in retirement in 1705. Fora fuller mccount, sve uf Dicyraphical Sketch of the Chaplains of the 
Levant Company, by J. B. Pearson. 

$2 Jf Campbell were really as destitute aa Flower describes him to bo (sec uote 19) on p. 103, anée), it is 
dificult to understand how he could have acquired so much Property ina few monthe : 

$3 4. 6., £225, reckouing the rupee at 2y. 3d. 4 i. o., 1660-70. 
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THE CHUHRAS. 


BY THE BEV. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SLALKOT, 


(Concluded from p. 116.) 


Th sattdn ximidn dd bhdr hat, satté hatin 
dsmdn, | 

Pichhé chuksdn Lajrat Shdh sdn, oh bard 
jawdn. ; 

Us gidéda tikar dndidi sab tut gayd somdn, 

Rumb arn Datnisar ajéhé jinhdn di chéti 
dhur dsmin, 

Th chan Bala pir bhagat hat dargdh-é-parwdn 

Bir j6 qurzda chukké lay aggé paindd 

adh us swami morké mur ghar niin dindé, 

Sudmi mange dachhnd, bhijan nakin khdndé, 

Na unhda lugt bhuleh hat, na andar jdadé, 

Khdind kikur khdiyd tudidh hatted kit 

Sakéd wahin auldd dd, gal burt dh ket. 


Assdin té kéhd wt hasdédn, gatl ohd kiti 

Balak ti juvdl lai jah bhagt fh kitt. 

Na mata kiti bhagtt na koe kami 

Mérd sddhé eraé hath vit has, Rabb dhandé titi, 
Td bard bhagat mahdn bali hut, pur azmat ld. 
14 Machh agason ld lad ds dh mak kaldi. 

Ta Ndmé bhagat adr harurén mie gasi yawdi, 
Stp saldmdn dhaviyti, biptd katwdi. 
Dhanakh dharé str séhré Sitd Rd mal di, 
Tuldhé Rant Dr6pti dikdida kajwdin 

Ti jag ger Baldev dé, tatn dé vadiyai, 
Datatear kd str kutiyd Rd né Lavnk lutdi, 
Té rdt Bhavtsar katiyd hdéon sant sahil, 


% 


He litted them. The genii and gods 

Did wonder. ‘Fourteen clubs,’ they cried, 
amazed, 

‘He's lifted; one’s enough for w. They weigh 


Soven earths and seven heavens. Once 
Hazrat Shih, 

The strong, did lift them, but even he could 
lift 

Them only to his knees; 
strength | 

Did fail him. Dhainsur, tall‘as heaven, could 
show 

Such power, and only he. 

Of God beloved, is great.’ 
marched on 

In front, and so he brought the saints back 
to 

His house. 
fee. 

They seek not food, they are nob hungry, 


then his great 


But Bali, pricst 
The priest 


They ask for dachnd, sadhu's 


nay, 
They even refuse the house to enter, saying, 
‘How can we eat thy food ? Thou’st murder 


done. 
Thy sons thou lovedst not; we but jested ; 


wrong 
Thou’st done. Raise now thy sons to life, if 
thou 
Hast worshipped God.’ The priest made 
answer, 


‘] have earned no merit. But three cubits 


and 
A half my body is; and even so 
It full of trouble is, God given.’ They said, 
‘Thou art a mighty saint, with honours 
crowned.’ 
The priest roplied, ‘O God, thou once didst 


send 
The fish, and from the heavens the bow : 


Thou didst 
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een ae ee ee et eras 


Téri chdr jugdi vadidi hai chir Védd gawii. 
Ndnak, dngad, Amar Das, ral bhaqat kam&, 


Tig Buhddar, Guri Govind Singh daswth 


badshidhi, 
Linéan bhaqatdn baureth vide’ méri di, 
Thdé pardé kajné phir hé sahdi, 
Baléa, na zamin dsmdn gi na kalan stydhi 
Térd rah rchd vich sip dé, (cri umar vehdni, 


Na tin khddhd ann ai, na put pani. 
Tan adm mérd jap lyd kar amrit bani. 
Tan qarzdi héyd main vaddd ani, 
Balak th jagd ie, yhir sutté jan. 
Dachchné main lé lénd tda roti bhani. 
Chélé stftdn girida park amrit lbiani, 
Dbanr RAN nin pakar li chal véch bézar, 
Sah kék gdhak sal dé kbd dassé kar, 
Dachhknéd pird korn niin barébar mal, 
NaC sddhdn ockh yd gab hdl hawdl, 
RG hoke khd Wy @ bah vart 6 pir. 
CAC stan jordan parh ndm chatiir. 
SGA rdzr hole Gh batthé dn. 

Bilok dévé Arkeé él Ishalété An, 


Sddh bdlak vétehie hé roh? hairdn. 


, A ; © “ * 0 a ‘ ‘ 
Ji bard bhagat mahdn bali hai phir vich jahdn. 


Khalg Cleaih sari CORRE, hé quye qurbdn, 
Qurbdnt hundi isturah, kar aamajh baydn, 
Chéld dkhe, Denki, vu jag hi porwan. 
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Help Nama once, thy servant, and didst 
YAalse 


FANGS eee ete pte een i ee ae eee ee 


The cow to life again, And Balmik’s shell — 

Salaamed thee — Balmik thon didst take 
from out 

It. Janak once adorned fair Siti’s head 

With flowers. didst send her 
Ram to be 

Her husband. Drépti too thou veildst, all 

To hide her nakedness. Thon wentest once 

A guest when sacrifice Baldéo made. 

The glory thine. The head of Dhainsur 
thou 

Didst lop, and helpedst Ram to plunder once 

Ceylon, 

With. 


own. 


Thou once 


Bhavisar too thon stayedst a night 
Helper always thon art to thie 


In every age thy glory is. The Véds 
Nanak, Angad, Amar Das, 
United all to worship thee, and Tégh 
Bahadur, Gauri Govind Singh, the tenth 
Crreat leader of the Sikhs, were all by thee 
‘Assisted. 


can, 


Give witness. 


My turn comes: ‘tis thon that 


Save me from all disgrace: now help thou 


me. 
(rod said, ‘QO Balé, when there was no 
earth, 
Nor heaven, nor pen, nor ink, thy soul then 
lived 
Food 
Thou atest uot, nor didst drink of water cold 
A draught, but with sweet words thou oft 
dhdst take 
My Name. 
Will pay. 
thei 
Asleep. My fee PH take, and then IU dine.’ 
In language sweet the true disciple made 
This song. The priest caught up his sons, 
and siraight 


In pearly shell for many agea, 


I owe a debt to thee which ] 


Now raise thy sons believing 


To the market place to sell them, or to bire 

Them ont to work, that ho might have a fee 

To give the holy ones in fall. They saw, 

They undertsvod ; they broke their fast and 
dined. 


The true disciple has compiled the songs 
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Kuh6, Ddnéd, puikunbar Rabbé dp bands? 


Ld natdik bandké Rabb pds baka’, 

Ihnda patkamburda nl Rabb bhai chdré paé, 

Bis réti vurjiyd Rabb sad khéwi’, 

Atgé aide dursh aé putkambarda lac. 

Kaun risda karangé, ammdn dé ye, 

Dir dkhid, Danéa, hain Mussalmdn, 

Wd: karcn Rab dd téré viokh nahta imdn, 

Mathmadni Misd varjiyd Rabb na kité hat 
parwin, 

Chhe mahiné ann pakledké phir hoe pakdn, 

Nir jhubbd pahink, Rabb manqan jan, 

Surtyd mand? he patkambar, magrda dhakhé 
lita. 

Muurdi inaygquri Rabh nin, ght saddan jan. 

Sarr mand cakhd ditt@ sah tut aayd man, 

Graddié ann luddheé, phir naddi ll gan. 

Anéetid ann je machchhidn gay seamajh 
juhén, 

Hoy? jag sapéiran nz, vich darg@hé parwin. 


Caclé suftda jasiadn sab GASL baydn. 


Shuhkr Dienésar wel si, tk pdndd bhard, 
Pustak jad oh vdehdd, dissé arsh mundra 
Siuhri lig ubatin Ushdd potash. bhard. 


Dan nahta bh chukdd whnin Rdm piyard. 
Jaa ghar & Awé pindhd dalitan karda, 
Kaléja mér€ kh U6, jadén mati mardd. 
Arvin ich chikhdn dé chétd sar mardé 
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Of praise. Now 
Were pleased 
Those holy ones, They sat, they ate, and near 
Them close the brothors stood to their sur- 

prise. 
‘A mighty devotee is this,’ they said, 
‘And fuil of power in the world.’ 
people saw, 





mw 











om 


read — adoro the Name’ 


The 


And loved. This Dana was, confess, a good 

And proper sort of sacrifice. This sort, 

The Chela says, is acceptable. Say, 

O Dana, did not God the prophets make ? 

God made them his own friends, and seated 
them 

Beside Him. 

To dine. 


Moses once invited God 
He went to call him. 


. 


Such great 
things 

The prophets did. Who are their equals? 
None. 

There is no mother now to bear such sons 

As they were. ‘Dina,’ said the priest, ‘thou 
callst 

Thyself a Muslim, preachest God, but faith 

In thee there is not. Moses called the Lord 


To dine. In vain he called. Moses cooked 

For full six months, when God, enrobed in 
herht, 

A pauper came to beg, but Moses thrust 

Hin from the door bestowing ot him oue 

Durnt cake, Soon after Moses went to call 

His guest, but there. when showed the cake 
which he 

Hlad given the panper, greatly shamed was he 

And carted all his fresh made cakes to feed 

This the whole 


The sacrifiee was not 


The fishes in the river, 
World anderstood. 
Accepted.” Thus the true disciple gave 
In song a full account. 
There lived oue time 
A Hindu teacher in Dhanesar town 
Who rend wise bouks, aud had great love. 
He was 
A great astrologer, received uo alms, 
And loved great Ram. One day from thought. 
he said, 
‘My liver eat when death comes; do not let 
It burn upon the funeral pile — who eats 
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Jthrd khdég@ kaléja padndha hat ghar aa, 

Jai ghar awe pdndhd th saldh pukéé, 

Pandhd bhard héwéyd, 76 kaléjd khae, 

Surhé galldn Jastr? nit kannin péaeé. 

Té veld hath Bhagwitn dé jihni Ram duwdé, 

Gani na khuté josiye, & punnd kal, 

Vchi né jind kaddh léi, sdas niklé 86 ndl, 

Pet chak kar Wé né kaléjd bal, 

Chhikke utté raukhiyé vich kaj rumdl, 

Minhhdne suchehé 6h tur payé éhdd karn 
shishi-dr, 

Chiélé 8iftla fori an pork nim chitdr. 

Fastrius gal nin nit pei pukdyc. 

Us khaled chhitkéén lah léyd mush rakh dé 
bilré, 


Bhar shakrin tur gayi minh rakh ware, 





Chétd kit ghar & Anké, mat maindn maré. 
Aistré turké pahautid jaké banbds. 


Lh lakh tapryd tap kardé ai hitd ntwas, 
Lapidn kal Jastri gayi var b var 

Chhe mahiné labbhiya Balé pir dé darbar, 
Jastei Balé pir de jd sdmhné buithi, 

Pa mer hai bap ji, mata tare kita bets, 
Pir 76 ALE Jastriy’, phir san tit hete 
Buhnd sthnd dharm hai, phir karmén siti 


Chuhridn dd math pir hdh, ta Brahman béti, 


Jari prydr a, pir ji, Jthrd Rabh nan bhdw? , 

Mada taptyd @ vkhhé hull sabthd san, 

Duniy dé eveh tapi ad, pandhd muludne, 

Lokah nin das tard Ap desakh jiné, 

Neral de eich tape hci, pandhé mulrdnd, 

Maia labbhiya har bhalke phir chhud nahin 
qand., 

Pir g4 @khé Jastriye, aun bihe rani, 

Si kuchh Rhaquédn lithiya amrit bar jdnih, 

Mind Bhagudn dd khdké, bah ume langhani 

Afi sdddd chav khda rich jah bahdni, 

dostr, hatlith chdrdi, hte bari arydyii, 

Welidn jake chugdidn vich ih niwdnt. 

Sdrd din ¢h chdrdi prydnd? a: pany, 

DEE dw per er, jiu rea vihane, 


Sunhd qallda pir dda rdsi bak bani. 
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My liver will succeed me.’ This he told 

To all. ‘ Whoever will be teacher great 

Must cat my livor.’ Jastri often heard 

And well remembered it. Sho thonght, In 
God's 

Good time some one will have it. Death 
approached 

The old astrologer, his breath grew short, 

The angel of grim death took out his lifo, 

He ceased to breathe, — they oponed him, 
they took 

His liver out — they hung it in a bag 

Suspended from the roof and hidden in 

A handkerchief. Then fasting, at the dawn 

Of day they burned him. The disciple sang 

These praises. Read and think about the 
Name. 

But Jastrt well remembering his last 

Bequest, took down theliver, swallowed quick 

Two parts, und went towards the desert, for 

She feared the people of ube house. A tad 

Of holy men were in the wild, ‘mong whom 

She lived, She went among them till at last 

When fall six months had passed, she found 
hersclf 

With Bald face to face. 

My father thon,’ she said. The priest replied, 

‘My daughier, hear. It is not right that thou 

Shonldst sit with me a Chahra priest, and thou 


‘Thy daughter [, 


A Brahman’s daughter. Go seck thou, my 
child, 

Another.’ 

ts good that God loves. 


Hindu and Muslim priests chat fead to heaven 


But she said, ‘ That caste, O priest, 
1 have seen them all, 


And go to hell ibemselves — yes there there 
are 

Both péndds and muloinds; 1 have found 

And will not leave thee.’ ‘ Jastri,’ said the 
pricst, 

‘My gentle queen, what God decrees, be sure, 

Is living water; eat what He provides. 

Here live, and tend our herds within this 
wild.’ 

She tended his black kine 

Al} day she herded, and, 

At even she Jed them to the water. Then 

At uivht she heard the words of Bala with 


A child shoe was. 


In pastures low, 
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Diré bahndé rat nan karé ndm kahd ni. 

Jastri sddhni lik hat, Pir Bdlé tédri, 

Duniya uhndnydd nahin, mati vihdi haa ki 
kovdri, 

Yad nahin uhnan vérvé, na jan piydri. 

Jastri hod gayi sddhni, kit Bhagwan né tari. 

Tk din katilian chdrdi, pét rah dé nil, 

Bhanné jandé lik né, kéi béshumar, 

Nu kit sdthi ck dd na ket dugjd nal, 

Nhaloti Jastr? vékhd?, aj ki hawal ? 

Phir Jastri aggé pir dé, @ arj guiiri, 

Lheanni jdndi, bap jt, aj duniyd sdvi, 

Rah nahin kit vekhdd, pad jan njdri. 

Aggon nahin main puchhed, sharmada dimitri. 

Phir Jaatri niin pir dasdd, subh blot Laydn, 

Bhalké meld kumb d@ vaddd ashnan. 

feech giddd pha nahatéda pap sariroa jdn, 

Lhe meld kumb dd, lig bhannd gdn. 


« 


Jaslri dhnud? pir atta chal’ chaliyd asin, 
Ajthd nuhdin sich dd chals nahdctye usin 
Raji hike tar bdp je, deda rdt ajjd hi 
Sunke galldn Jasini, ho tatydr khaliti, 
Numb nahdunad Jastriyé, phir ck palhkard. 
Us aedl? kik uthd lied, oh dhirm doedrd, 
V'tté bahind thékurda phir th yalkded 
Usacht bin nthd laved, phir karma wala, 
Mi veld widd, hai mdr paindd s@ra. 

Chil! stttda joria, lear'agl nahded. 

Jastri dhru: tir nin, kar mundn vichdr, 
Tuthartn dé baka di nahin maint sdr, 
ANiehd nahdin such dd, chal mainin dr. 
Chclé sigida jorida, park nd chitar, 


Sond pahr din charhiy?, Thékardi dé bakn ds 
vitri, 

Main pani bhar Wdvanod ck yaded khart 

Ti qghard ht bahké aihd win, pat pdp utdrin 

Jil th vich ujde dé, pei kaitidn chdrin, 

Th Badaman bal umar si, déhi kushth satéid, 

Likén ukadn dkhiyd, Bdhinand hé stydnd, 
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Groat reverence. She sat within his hut + 

And heard strange stories of the Name. A 
saint 

Is Jastri. Balé blessed her. She the world 

Forgot, nor cared to be a wedded wife, 

Nor cared for life itself — a nan she was. 

God blessed her. Caring for hor cows one day 

She saw great crowds of people run, aud 
wondering 

She asked the priest, ‘O father, all the world 

Is lasting to the jungle, shunning quite 


The road, No questions dared I[ ask.’ The 
pricst 

lixplained, ‘We have to-morrow morn the 
great 

Kumb-meli, when they bathe in Ganges 
stream, 


At season opportune a bath one takea 

In Ganges water washes all onc’s sins 

Away. This is Kumb-méla, People run 

To it. Said Jastri, ‘Let us also go 

And bathe, or else send me, my father, I 

Will siraight return to-night.’ He gave her 
leave, 

And Jastri in the twinkling of an eye 

Will bathe before the world. All such as 
bathe 

At such an hour aro meet for heaven. The 
vods 

Will sit a moment at the river’s month 

And bappy he who bathes at such a time, 

If you such fortune have, go all the way. 

With wisdom has the true disciple made 

These songs. Said Jastri to the priest, ‘ Thou 
knowest 

The time when gods sit; if indeed to bathe 

Ensures such blessing, help me to obtain 

It.’ Tle disciple made these songs to sing 

And praise the Name. The pricst said, ‘When 
one 

And one full quartor of the morning watch 

That sees the sun has passed the gods sit. Stay 

At home. A basin full I'll give theo, Bathe. 

It is enough to wash yonr sins away. 

Then herd your cows again.” A Brihman 
was, 

Who once became a leper. People said, 

‘Q Brahman, wisdom learn, to-morrow 18 

The bathing day.’ So he prepared his flour, 

And grain, und when theyasked him whither he 

Was going, ‘To the Ganges,’ said he, ° I 
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| Bhalhé méld kum) dd, ta othe jdnd, 


Palle khareh pd lé yd ald te dd, = 
Puchhan wlindn ia jad, Ahndd mati Ganga 
anil, 


Chélé siftda javtdn, mangé facl rabband, 
Baioman rdhca ghuské pad gaya apd’, 
Ghd? lckh matthé dé khul yoye, 


A - 
Url, 


kite mastahk 


Agar dastri rich ujir dé, pei kailidn chdré. 
Puchchiyd Bahmand, tévi déhi 
bhitri, 

Harm dita si mdnéda, dukh Rabb ch ldé, 
Laid piri pardiithat, fainin An mildyd, 
Nikké caddé thhread né, phir subthé cthhdé, 
Ridilida sivduidn jinhdn bdlak jaé, 

Afatn 


Awa 
HPO Ue Che, 


Jastri, hai 


chuliyd nahdin kumb df, Rabb kirh 


Ain’ nahdund Bhmonéd, us tr hat nehin wld, 

Tatnta Cthé jandidn hi gad ku vtla, 

Plehehdn nin mea jd Lhda, ghar 9@ saved, 

Lardy barsé 6 st, phte thé véla, 

Bahmoh math andth sda, dukh Rabb chit | aya, 

Dana pid pardlubhat, tania an mihéy a, 

Bithman hath chohé jordd, phir 

Hath gerkd hard heqaya. ste qadaman té 
lank, 

Mahe 

a ee teddle cit han, 

dhe 

Jeak Dir pattan ton meri ahar Ranjhd anda. 


a a “” ++ ae “a a 
aj yays man dastri, dil larain Gy, 
ae 4 ” a A A 
Gehtar peere Mua 


» roe eo ® ¥ wl 9 “4 Ae 
OHahian c@ht nen dustee vd Gud bdadlha, 


Jean sages pattan malliya, char Punnd dnidd, 
Jeni SOhid dubbi ner eich, nit asig sutdad a, 
Jia Rodd aardn khudhidn khavé hurldnda 
Toon manar Baloch dé thannd si ganda, 
Petri Ghid! pir nt, Taindn korm rabbénd, 
A BeSman howandth, déha kushti satan”, 


BMelréd leg d korkh di, mda math Gand jana 
Pol anread sudh he gd, th gag hat ehahdad, 

vo) }4 . ‘ 4 a 4 “a 4 ’ 

Pir 7 fil ines Gqay ed, min ga Geayd mthr, 
Dei oaded plaid dd, s@unin trélunda nin dhér, 


Ceol tt cal da sath’, hath pand! pher, 
ey 4 ai A >. rk 
bor Lala baarda natin landé dr 


Bir 5° ahh dustrryé, chausherd  vithh 
Fic aber, 

C0 ices aapl pet sut dein, th heath, pande wher é, 

ql: eu L (yar atk ir heat ye, i heay 4 ity SIVETE, 


Brnrcie fay dastre an pend will, 
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Must go.’ The true disciple has composed 

These songs — he seeks God’s grace. 
Brahman lost 

His way, but fate marked onjhis forehead 
helped 

Him — fortune him befriended. Jastri fed 

Her cows in the jungle. ‘Why,’ she asked, 
‘look you 

So swollen ?’ 
birth, 

But God has smitten me. My bread, and fate’s 

Gift, water, brought me here to you. I have 

Both elder brothers and some younger too. 

But I au outcast am. My sisters have 

Fair children. Now I go to bathe on this 

(ireat Kumb day, that my leprosy my God 

May cure. ‘O Brahman, now there is, no 
time 

To bathe in Kumb. Go home, 
short years 

Will bring the blessed time again. ‘A poor 

God sent this ill, 

A water and my fate lave brought 

Me here.’ The Brahman stood with folded 
hands 

Before her ; 

She pitied him, 
ered, 


The 


He said, ‘My parents gave ime 


and twelve 


And hapless Brahman I! 


placed his head upon her tect. 

‘Come to the hut,’ she 

‘The priest may now have come froin Ganges 
stream. 

She captured him as Hir did Ranja when 

She made him leave the bvat-bridge on the 


stream ; ; 
As Sassi sat on the bridge und brought 
again : 


Her Punnn ; just as Sobni for her love 

Was drowned, being sick of love; as Roda 
cried, 

emg beaten. He ran after the Baloch. 

Aud Jastri said, ‘ O priest, God-blessed art 
thou. 

This Brahman, leprous, goes to wash himself 

In Gauges stream. If he is cured indeed 

A Shahi sacrifice we see” The priest 

Was moved—a basinful of water was 

A stream for thirsty souls, ‘The 
stream 

Pour on thy body ; rub thyself.’ The priest 

Great Bala helps, and lingers not. He said 

‘CO dJastrt, find a pond and straightway throw 

The Ganges water in, and in it let 


Ganyes 
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Jastré utthé pddtyd hathda té pani, 

dh bi shaqun tadén dd, phir jug kakdni, 

Rizg méhdrdn chukida, phir ddné pani. 

Chéld akhé Jastri, Bdhman Us jant. 

Chappri vékht Jastri, bhanni té gahri, 

Gang jal us sattiya, tubhhé Bdhman mari, 

Ohdi kydi suddh hégayi, jun lal angtydri. 

Dijji tubhi marhé, phir dalil guzdri, 

Méré lékh mathé té khul gaé, phir mastak 
sari, . 

Ih mérd Bhaqwan hai, kéi kishan autdi, 

Munh utté huth phérhé, Béhmin tubhi triyt 
ndart, 

Jastri mang lain di dtl vish dalil guzé@ri, 

Us bchhalleda pdai sattiyd, lai st tari, 

PRédhman puchché Jastriyé, Vidhi hat, kéudri ? 

Badhman U:hé Jastriyé ndl méré pata 

Partrin karida paké hamél handdin, 

Nuth, dindith, drsi, str chaunk chd pdin, 

Nal mid tar pas, Biman’ sadela 


Jangul wich but thké, athe ki bandén ? 


Pedvap lat lad pat dd bhari chil lin, 

Jastri dhhé, Bdhinand, th gal hat kari, 

Main charnin agi Ada pir di, mére par gayi 
par’, 

Na trévar lind patdd, main nan ohangi kar 
bhiri, 

Na déli charhnd shugan dé, nu khani chart, 

Ti jdkar bot BAhmani, mata hunni han 
Chuhat, 

Chélé siftdh jatar, karke manjurt, 

Béihman aygé pir dé, lett arcét. 

Tirssi fungal andar hi raké, shin tabbar ket. 

Ghar tuhdddi Jastri, kithii pitdd hot. 


Him bathe, and whole return.’ 
just 

As Hindu priests on Ganges’ banks are used 

To do, poured water on his hands, From 
thence 

The custom rose in the world. ’Twas then her 
bread | 


And water took their rise. 


So Jastrt, 


» 


The chela says, 

‘QO Jastri; thee the Brahman will take clean 

Away. Tho pond that Jastri found was fall 

Of mud and stagnant water, so he poured 

The Ganges water in, ana forthwith dived. 

His body grew like burning coal, quite whole. 

A second time he dived and in his heart 

Conceived a thought. ‘ Fate’s impress on my 
brow 

Has helped me — now my fortunc’s clear—the 
priest . 

Is tke a God to me—he is for me 

Krishn incarnate.’ Once again he rubbed 

His face in his hands, and dived a third time. 
Now 

He firm resolved to ask fair Jastri. Then 

Tlesplashed andswam, and said, ‘O Jastri, say 

Are you a virgin or a wedded wife ? 

Come, Jastii, come with me — [ll give you 
rifts, | 

Feet ornaments and necklace you shall have, 

A nose ring, ear-rings, thumb ring, golden 
crown, 

All these, and you will be a Brihman’s wife. 

What have you here in this wild jungle? Put 

You off your plaid, and you shall have a gown 

Of silk.” But ‘OQ Brahinan 
this 

Can never be, for I have humbly sat 

At this pricst’s feet, and ho has blessed me. I 

Care nought for silken clothes. I love my 
plaid. 

I caro not for a palanquin, how good 

Rich food is not 

Iam 


Jastrt said, 


So c’er the omens be. 
Go wed a Brihman girl, 
With great pains these songs 


My choice. 

A Chahri.’ 
were made. 

The Brahman humbly mado request before 

The priest. ‘The jungle is your home; you 


have 
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—ChELE siftdn jértdn kurdd arzdt. 

Matn phir jaddi Bahmdn hda, na Dam na 
Ndi, 

Téré bihé té Anké, mata sévd hai ldi, 

Jastri maindin chd dé, gast mandi saht, 

Jé phir Jastri na dé én, mardn katdri khdi. 

Pir jé dkhé, Jast:tyé, vékh Badhman bénavd, 

Hun jhildd dukh nin, hun mangdd oidh, 

Nal thdé phir tur pad, sir khtin na charhd, 

Vas méré phir kuchh nahin, magar andén ila 

Jastri aggé pir dé, ld batthi chard, 


Kyiin rth bhuldnd haqq ad, ki karnd kéré., 

Magar méré pai géon, Bdhmand gawd: é, 

Ranndia phirnG bhdldd, ajé hun sdén duk 
hiydra. 

Balé pir Jastrit nan, tk gal sundi, 

Sit@ st sat vanti, ghar Rém vidhi di, 

Har ichand ldrda lé léida, pari arshén ton di, 

Léi bhagat kabir dé ghar ridhi di, 

Kubjan dé ghar kithn hiyd, Bashdér whi 

Jis Bdbd Nadndk jammiyd, dhun hai oh mdi, 

Kithéa vadhé pirmathi, gal bandi nahin, 

Chélé siftdn joridn, park ndm sundi. 

Chup kar gayi Jastri, dyd sharmdn da vélé, 

Badhman dé ndl jd khdn, dan détn changérd. 

Jad naw nézé pani raggiya si, armani ghérd 

Tért Luttiyd sukki rihi ai, pani nahin ghaltiyd 
phérd. 

Ta bi sukhi réhd adhén, karm kta changérd. 

Déstédn kélin mang léa, chand, suraj, camin 
hai térd, 

Oh ddn dé khda, mang khan changérd. 

Chéld sistdn joridn, kar ’agl vadhérd. 

Balé pir us vélé siklaump kardi, 


Chand grahn kd dén dittd phir Jastrt t@in, 
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No wife; how could fair Jastrt be to you 

A daughter P’ Thia the true disciple makes 

These songs with lowly heart. ‘A Brahman I, 

No bard or barber, I sit at your doors . 

A suppliant — give her to me, a boon. 

Or else I will with knife relentless take 

My life.” The priest said, ‘Jastri, look at 
this 

Weak Brihman—but a moment gone he was 

A sorry leper, now he wants to wed, 

Go with him — let him not for your sake do 

Himself an injury. And blame me not, 

For you yourself did bring him.’ Jastri then 

Began to make excuse in presence of 

The priest. ‘Why send me henco away 
out of ' 

God’s way? Why should I tako this step? Oh 
why, 

O Brihman, have you followed me? But now 

A leper, you come women to pursne,’ 

The priest to Jastri said, ‘A virgin puro 

Was Sita. Harichand did marry her 

To Ram, the fairies in attendance. Once 

Too Lof fair became the wife of saint 

Kabir. Kubjan gave birth to Kahn, the wifo 

Of Bashdev was she. Blessed was the one 

Who bore great Baba Nanak. Thus the world 

Was peopled,’ The disciple made these songs, 

Then sing and glorify the Name, So still 

Was Jastri, bashful grown. ‘Go,’ said the 


priest, 

‘This Brahman wed. ITil give you dowry 
large.’ 

She said, ‘ When once a flood full nine spears 
deep 


O’erspread the earth, the sky was dark with 
clouds, 

Then thy house only stood as dry as dust 

When all the world was flooded. Thon did'st 
get 

A blessing from the gods — the moon and 
sun 

Arc witnesses. That blessing give to me. 

The privilege of begging, which is good.’ 

The true disciple has compiled these songs 

With wisdom. B&ld gave to Jaatri right 

To alms and gifts at every eclipse 
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Bétd téré viohba héwigd, ném Véded dhardti 

Chand grahn ming khdigé, bz giydmat dia 

Sdddé ddnw dité, Danéa, af déda atydnidn 

«tain, | : | 

ShithE maslé karké, kist Mussalman nin 
sundin. | 

Déné dkhé ptr niin, Mussalndn hé jaa, 

Musatit kardn palk vich, shartdi karvdin, 

Kalma parhé Muhammid dé, mamta hi jain. 

Mazhab ‘Adam df saddiyé, bildshii jain, 

Ptr jé6 adkhé, Danéd, sun sdddi bat, 

Na kadé réza rakhiyd, na parhi namdz, 

Na’ Adam dé mashab dé vich hata, na kalmé 
dé sath, 

Piohchdn dassda khélké, sArt qurdsadt, 

Bhd’ Adam 1é si, vich bihtshida vds, 

Us ddna khddha kanak dé, pét bharvds. 

Orak maild @ind, ih bhatri bash, 

Hukm kitd Rabb bhéd niin, ug léd att bhdsh. 

Us té shard challdi patkambarda, matlé té kita 
na vrvevds, 

Kikar khddhi, Ddnéd, bhéd, paikam barda 
pik, ; 

Das, kadéh té réhd sdén vich bsheshidna rat ? 


Kihrt Ghé dittht a&hi, tk Rabb di edt ? 

Us da kalma parhdagé, karké thls. 

Chélé siftda pirida hé bé vasvds. 

Jé té shard chaldi paikambarda, 6h chiz nahin 
makrithat, 

Mussalmatn khdint phir nal ravdit, 

Paikambar jihri kar gaé, phir kull hikdit, 

Asada furnd uadd, phir ndl hiddit. 

Pir js akhéd, Danéd, paikamsarda di sabh 
ghiith kahdai, 

Bhéd nahta at matld chaddiyd, tda nahin st 
khant. 

Shartdu Ind, dé6 ssiré} didn, @hndé Rabb di 
farméni, 

Chaudah tabak kahndéé, nau qutb rabbani, 

Phir kékar déhtré mar gayé, phir basa pdni, 

Chélé siftda jérida parhé amrit biétni. 

Na réza na ashtmi, na hazy td guedri. 
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Of the moon, and said, ‘My child, from thee 
will spring 

A people called Védvias, who till the day 

Of Resurrection will take alms, the moon 

Eclipsed. O Dana, know that Védvis take 

Due gifts, this blessing being the cause. 
Repeat 

False teaching to some Mussalmin.’ 
come,’ " 

Retorted Dana, ‘ Mussalmin yourself, 

Musalli I cau make you in a trice. 

The way I know — repeut the kalima 

Of our Muhammad ; be among the true 

The faithfal. This is Adam's faith, that will 

Bring you to heaven.’ The priest replied, 
‘ Fasts we 

Have never kept, nor offered Muslim prayer, 

We know not Adam, nor the kalima 

Shall I to you your history tell? Know then 

Your father Adam lived in Paradise. 

Where once of greed he ate a grain of wheat. 

That in him caused corruption, which the 
sheep 

At (xod’s command did eat. All refuse is, 

Therefore, forbidden. But the sheep you 
eat, 

And it is all unclean, When did you spend 

A night in Paradise ? What caste was there ? 

His kalima I'l) speak with all my heart 

Who came from thence.’ The true disciple 
made 

These songs, being free from care. 
replied, 

‘The law allows us ; we will eat such things 

As history approves, The prophets gave 

A perfect law —we follow them,’ Then 
said 

The priest, ‘O Dana, false are all the tales 

That are of prophets told: the sheep did not 

Abstain from food forbidden. For your wives 

You gamble, saying, God bade you. Fourteen 
parts 

You say tho world contains, with nine great 
poles 

And all Muhammad's. 

His daughter’s children 
Seo 


‘ Be. 


Dana 


Why then sadly died 
without water ?’ 
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ee ee 
‘Na 'Adam dé mazhab di lér hat na kamlé The true disciple made in language sweet 
di vedi These songs, and sings them, ‘Fasts we 
faded, | 
Ti be khéiké das khéa, api gur parndbi, keep not, nor 
Chélé sistdn jorida Rudbb pats sawdri, Do we keop Hindu days, nor go pilgrims 
Pir po dihééd, Danid, sun sdddidn bdtdi, To Mecca, nor keep festival like you, 


Bava ‘Adam thin hoida ni, phir sabbhé zdtdn = Nor Adam's faith we follow, nor repeat 
Mayréi uitpatd Adi hat Brahmé thia géun The kalima. Speak of your own quite plain., 


shdkhda, The true disciple has composed these songs, 
God victory gives. The priest said, ‘ Dandi, 
hear 
My true defence. From Adam sprang the 
castes, 


And after him like branches people grew 
Main juy chhatti réhd adi vich jul bhimb de Of Brahma. None else has there beon. For 


rdtan, KIX 
Othe Tertina parhiyd us ck dd, dujyjd kéhrd And thirty ages floated I in deep 
dkhdn, Dark water, where I the creed did say 
Chelé siftda gortdn, khal suchehida batda. Of him who is the Only One. Whom then 
Chundhrt Rédm Chand tad dhhtyd, aun Diné@ Can 1 call equal to him?’ None. These 
g&zi, sOngS 
Gaidlda hoor bl mih matoae karin dard... The trne diseiple made, und vindieates 
Pichehé Dale dd techt han chayath! Gasi, The truth. Then  outspake Chaudri Rim 
Olea beh peat, cheark has ian titet, COsnaaid, | Hear, 
Lind Bhné, Chiuthis, phir ta hi gdnea, Thon, Dana, teacher of the law, speak as 
bth tkhedn kenake, pac raken pntrobhdeci, Thon plewest. Use no foree: in Delht 
Neneh ne bees? pe ad de pey devdhen, rules 


a 4 i an) at i ~@. ‘@ cary . 
ts prlleambnsr hi ahead nin, asse gdunta | SN Misiee Chugatta. L will swiftly rido 


miulearc, Vodiim. Said Dana, ‘What kuowest thou, 
Divi Dds Khatri ke mayd thers, my friend, 
U's parvartsh Init par di, ber heshimitrs, Ti ealainhitl aeraownd sleep in the shade-oe 
Luted (hdd vartdé, Whatet heith pastes, drink 
Barké dé vich bhuloke us ors quadri, Curd water, or go plouglethe fidds. The luw 
Sen tay Dene g@ayt, mat teri mari We doctors only know? A Khatri was 


Asda t6 thle rckh U, qullyds siiri lueh Devi Das, who showed auch kindness 

Asst go Hindi lok bai, patthar nan seecn, +35 

NOG héndl han khda niin, leo patthyrs, pecan, The priest. So rich he wan that other men 

Lik mathé lake edray nin secon, Ind borrow from him. This man standing 
up 

Ainidst the erowd said, ‘ Daud, doctor 

The law, you have become a fuol. > We saw 


The priest's strange powers, although I am 


Itindu 
And worship stones, and offer bread and 
Ba 


To idols, ‘ Mat ;’ the san we worship, sce 
The marks upon our brows, We doff our 
Clothes 
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Ltré duallén ladhké nahdvin t6 dhovoh, 
Dévi Dds dkhtyd, Hindi mérd nén, 
Main hadi nahia gal chhapdi, hun chhapdndd 
.ndhdn, 
Dtvd bhariyd pant dd, vich batti th pdi, 
Divd dé chhadd bdiké, gal sachohi th tain, 
Divd jékar na baliyd shard jhith? hai tdin, 
Déné ikatthé kar léyé séré mulvadné, 
Vaddd dp gdztdn, da tufsirdn jane, » 
’Alim faetl maulot ravaiyatda wdlé, 
Sabbhé jaké bah gayé, phor divé dé duwllé, 
Oh dé héth dharn Qurdn bi, kitdban vdrn, 
‘Innd tuatnnd kull6éhu, parhn, munh thin 
porhké pukdran. 
Fadl Lldhi mangdé, parh sahifin méran, 
Divd pani dd baldd nahin, hath kannda na 
mdran, 
Jhithé gdzi hé gayé, phir hath na haran, 
Bhitwén phithé hé jin, paé rauld @ mdran, 
Diné gist dhhiyd, Diva Pir Shah bilé 
Khaliti hai hhalgat hat, phir sabh dudilé, 
Sebbhi mathd tékangé, ral gazi sdré, 


Phir sir 6 pd déangé, la fat dudllé, 

BEG névt pir né Nam Dhadri saddé, 

Dada Bhaggi gidni, aggé hath né baddhé, 

Chop rabbdnd aéhké, Pir Bali sggé, 

Ndm jappé khan Dhddhié, phir divd jagé. 

Balé niéri pir né phir ndrd vdhyd, 

Divd bhariyd piri dd Pir Shih jagdya 

Ohdidis Allah lajjdn rakhida Ap madad st aya. 

Li than dd potra Pir Dhagdné jaya. 

Dadné gdzi akhiyd, Ti sird pird. 

Vich masit? chal bahi khda kaun tainén dhadd 
Jhihra, 

Ti. div pani da baliyd kam kité para, 

Asin tan téré chélé hita, ta pir hat para, 

Sunké pir masit di dargi@hé jdé, 

Jd thard dargith vich, jd urz sunit, 

Lakh rugiyd laké qdit mast banwdi, 

Oh dé btté parda paké, méri maut sé bandi, 

Tuddhé pardé kajné muy hé sahai 

Chélé siftda jértda var Durgd mii. 

Allah dkhé, Baléd, ta pir hat bhéla. 
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And washing don them. Hindu I, I speak 
The truth and fear not. Here a lamp filled full 
Of wa er stands — a wick I place in it. 
O doctor, light it by a miracle. 
We thon shall know you true: unless you can 
Your boasted Jaw is proved a lie.’ He called 
The teachers all, did Dana, and he sat 
With ali tho learned men around the lamp. 
The book Qorin they placed beneath it, thon 
They ranged their books about it, while they 
said, 
‘Innit tuainnd kulléhd,’ and breathed 
Upon the lamp. They asked God’s grace, they 
threw 
Their verses at the lamp, but all in vain ; 
It would not burn, and they were ashamed 
indecd, 
But still they kept their spite, and made a 
noise 
In anger. Dana said, ‘Let the Pir Shah light 
The lainp. The whole assemblage will bow 


down 

Their heads before him, and a robe we'll 
give 

Of honour, which he’ll wear and go.’ The 
priest 


Great Bali, priest of light, sent for those that 

Revere the Name, and Dadt, Phaggd, who 

Proclaim the truth, stood up with folded hands. 

They warmed their wooden drum and sat 

before 

Great Lala, priest, ‘O sing,’ ericd Bali, ¢ sing : 

Sing hymns in praise of that great, Name. Tho 
lamp 

Shall lightod be.’ So Bali, priest of light, 

Did shout, and lo, the lamp with water filled 

Burst into flame, and Bala’s fame was saved, 

By God who helped him. This was grandson to 

Lal Khin, the son of Pir Dhagina. ‘Thou,’ 

Criod Dina Qazi, ‘art » doughty weight. 

Sit in the mosque, Thou art no Chuhra, thou ! 

A wonder thou hast done — disciples we 

Are henceforth. Thon art a saint. When the 
priest 

But heard the name of mosque he went into 

God’s presence, where he standing made 
requcst, 

‘This Qazi here has made ® mosque that 
coat 

A lah of silver, and a curtain he 


Has curiously contrived to kill me, Como, 
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Bhanqéré lé lé quib dé té uddan Khutala, 

Sail karti masit dd na rakhia raula, 

Rabb bist nahin vékhiyd, massd ki told, 

Balé dhhé Rabb niin, dé pak pakan, 

Nal méré tur pus, phir hiké sach nim. 

Jadin masil warengd lin aqagon vekh, 

Main sdmné hé khaloudayd fayirdn dé bhékh, 
Rabh bandyd, Buléu, téré uchohé lékh, 

Téréd sdni nahin kit, hé dé hatn anek, 

Bila pir parthe masit eat jpuen, 

Ayaé khaictad Rabb si, thle simné jain, 

Mathd tthe Rabb ndn Shaéh sts nad, 

Chile siviia jarida park nam sunain. 

Bil pir masit och, bah arzdn kardé, 

Nalé pir haluiindé nalé Rabb thin dardaé 

Panj wagt namdz yucdrdd bah andar parka, 
Many dud Rabb thon pir patr bahar sé thardd, 
Pir mastton nikligd, hé ange adlin chanya 
Kandhén diantdh girrake, khan hd vdya nangd. 


Shahr sdra si vékhdd, Ud dil di sanyd. 


La'nat déndé Déné ga:t niin, kam tid nahin su 
chaniya. 

Pir masitin nikal’, phir bahar dyad, 

Din? yal dil vtech, hér shugqal javdya, 

Pir réli p06 khdhe str th pa manquiya, 
Thain gan na ddand, pir kadhi nahin &yd, 
Kitviqar sab ahahe dé Dané manqvié, 
Ghéc dté khand dé ehd dhér layaé, 

Karsan dumbé baker’ Shdh gab ahar a, 
Andrass® fiachanrian hardh banwiéé, 

Ghid mod? méké, pakwdn kaddé, 

Fashuttl lé wuskkandn, chdwal mangwéé, 
Tarké laguan puldi nin khushbod pdé, 
Chélé siftda jiridn park ndm auntie, 
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And help me, save me from dishonour.’ 
The : 

Disciple has composed these songs, by holp 

Of Durgi, goddess eloquent. God said, 

‘QO Bala, thou art simple, take for me 

Strange vehicles unseen, and flying beds, 

And move about the mosque unharmed. Let 
not 

This thing remain disputed. None has seen 

God, nor does any know what weight or 
size 

He is.’ So Bala said to God, ‘Givo bread, 

Even boly bread to me, and with me be 

A true Name.’ ‘When 1 enter Juok on me: 

Tin the garb of holy man will stand 

Before thee. God made for thee, Bala, fate, 

Good fortune, Secoud hast thou none, al- 
though 

Pirs there area many.’ Bala Pir returned 

And straight advanced towards the mosque. 
God there 

Was standing, Bala went to fim, and bowed 

His head. The true disciple has composed 

These hymns, and reads them tu proclaim the 
Niaine. 

Within tho mosque our Bali sat and prayed 

To Gud. 

Five times he prayed, and then appeared un- 
hurt 

Without the door, when crash 
walls 


aN priest wus he and reverent. 


the masptd 


Fell flat ; the well lay there exposed to view 

Of all the world. 
stared. 

They enrsed tho Qazi Dank, saying, ‘Thon 

Hlast meanly done. But Vali stood before 

Dana planned ayain. 

‘We'll feed the priest,” he said, and sent for 
him 


The whole town saw and 


Thomin the open. 


A robe of honour. ‘We'll not lot him go. 

We'll say he never came.’ And so he called 

The cooks most skilful of the town and loads 

Of yAé and flour prepared, and said, * I will 

Kill rams and gouts when Bala comes to bo 

My guest.’ So cakes and rice and all things 
good 

Iie bad—the flavour spread afar. 
songs 

The troe disciple made, and sings them for 

The Name. So Dana thonght, ‘This priest 
Bhall not 


These 
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Déué qgdat dil vich daltl daurdi, 

Pir aivén tur na jaca, phir baz azmdén, 
Ghar dt ketl Willi Gh cabh karéé, 

-Kimiyd khib bandyé, phir simpi nd, 

Chnivi ghed vich bhunnd, pdat mul na pain 
Rinnhtn jchib bandh, muakba parda na hatdin 
Th khdat BAUS ytr né, sdnnd dugyt pain. 
Chiélt aiptdn g6ridh park nd aundin, 

RKutit lilli sunké pir darqdhé jaé 

Ja khard darg@h vich, ja are sundi, 

Kutt? bili vtkh lét charh riddhi hat, 

Pir paikambar auliyd nahin khindid hit, 
Muah bismillah parhké, hath chuk pain thil, 
RKutti bile uthégi, hukam méré dé nal, 
Paihlan kutti uthégt, phir bli ndl, 

Kal karké chuk Win thal uteci rumdl, 

Ldlt pir Lbb via, ik gal eundi, 

[he aundni uted us ydroin chahi 

Uhuih Rabb murddin dittidn, us bd 7, 
Ohl prtt fauitn hi péyd, huddhi kdl} rachéti, 
Mél mandial us saddiyd, hole: baja. 

Junj vidrnd hb pei, nd! duriyit nidi, 

Aagé rih rich pannddia th nadi ai, 

Jan} pdr langh peye, malliah Lée mahi, 
Janz pabute jake, unhdn dirt bahdi, 

Te nasd dheld vurtiyd, Tah changi ai, 


Di vidigk ho per, neil tur pci ddi. 


Aye rath rich jandian, Ghd nade a, 

San’ jan} dili dub qayt, puer bdhar na Gi, 

Diirdh warhe réndi rahi phir Rabb &s 
pahunchai. 

Jan Bale pir ni sadd@ karéé, aggé farsh 
birhdund. 

Nasrith jake Shah wan kihd, rit? bh nurband 

Agyé Shah dé sévd tota, euler karé subhidna, 

Hukkam itd Shah Roshan tdin, Samayhé 
katad khdnd ? 

Amar Nahi vchi dyd, moyd tuddh jdwdna 

Dint bhudi dhard humiyd, Rabb né mil 2a 
bhdnd, 

Jal ikhdivt wttén parda lahdyd, hoyd khél rab- 
bina. 
Kutid delle 
shahdna. 

Manjé utié gaya baithd uddé ud asmiindn, 
Udthan Dana haré saldmdi, deur hiyd habvdna. 


ginda hd gay’, chummé gadam 
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Without good trial go.’ Ue killed and hashed 

His cat and dog, and gave them to be cooked 

By the villaye barber, saying, ‘l’ry it well, 

And put no water in. The lid do not 

Lift off, and Bala will partake.’ 

Disciple made these songs. 
for 


The true 
Procilaim them 


The Name. The priest in due course heard 
about * 

The dog and cat, and going into God’s 

Most holy presence said, ‘I saw the dog 

And cat which they ‘uve cooked. Priests, 
prophets, saints, 

Have never caton food like this.’ God said, 

‘Whenever thou shalt put thy hand within 

The dish, say ‘ In God’s Name,’ and catand dog 

Will rise at my command, the dog and then 

The cat. But quick the dish nvcover.’ So 

He told to God a story. ‘ Once there was 

A woman, who to God gave one-cleventh 

Of all her income. Gifted he her with 

A son, who in due timo was murried. Thon 

The drums were beat, and the party with 

The barber took their way. A stream they 
crossed. 

The boatmen got their fee, the journey full 

Was made, and all and sundry dues being paid 

Homewards they camc, the barber's wife 
herselt 

Being with them, but midway across the stream 

Tho bride with palanquin, and all the rest 

Were drowned and lost. The mother wept. for 
twelve 

Long years, and God restored them.’ [ana 
called 

For Bala, spread a carpet for him, sent 

His servants with a message, ‘Coie, my lord ” 

A parrot white did shout loud praise to (rod, 

But Bala Shab said to Shah Roshan, ‘ Dost 

Thou know what sort of food this is P’ then 
came 

A heavenly message, ‘Thou shalt raiso the 


dead, 
For Dani has deceived thee. God doth like 
Him not. The dog and cat were presently 
About the feet of Bala, licking them, 
And Bald on his cot rose to mid heaven. 
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Dharti upar manjd dyd, nécn nédn hard saldma 

Déind sérd pitrd kuknild, ditthé, sak nazrdnd, 

Sai stiré mdsh agaé ditth’, karké qayé saldman 

Gurti Néiak nin phar andar dittd, chakké 
pakar shamhdna, 

Shih Daulé chhay langhdd mati thin, nunda 
magar bhajand, 

LPuinin siirma Rabb bandyd, bakshshé méri jaduda 


Kazi hé Shith nazrda léitin, dyd, vich makina 

Sdimidn Shah di shukar bajdyd, shurm rakhi 
Rakmina, 

Tech nishini jhandd layd, ndlé gar candnd, 

Randé vidi pakarn pird, mughhil arn asiina. 

Aid akhiré Balé kité, ditthé syumol jabdia, 

Muin anyganhdrd ndim ja panda, khair Jundbin 
pand, 

Oh ih sk sack N&m dhani, 
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Then Daina bowed, his pride was broken; and 

‘ Asird’ said he, giving gifts. He said, 

‘IT many holy men have seen, who me 

* Much honoured ; Biba Nanak mado I grind 

My corn ; Shih Dauli fled; the boys I made 

Eject him ; thee alone has God made great. 

Oh spare my life.” The Shah accepted all 

His gifts, and homewards went ; his followers 
thanked 

Great God, who saved him from dishonour, 
Raised 

He his fair flag, and made his grave where all 

The people go to pray for help in pain. 

Such wonders Bala did — the whole world 
BLW. 

A sinner T repeat the Name. From heavon 

Give gifts. There is one Name, Eternal, 

True. 





ARCH ASOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 
BY THE REV. A. Tl. FRANCKE. 
Supplementary Note. 


Ix the Plates attached Texhibit three photographs by Dr. E. Neve of Srinagar, Kashmir, 
Which are of special interest, as the objects represented have never before been depicted 
for the iaformation of scholars. Two are from Alchi Monastery neur Saspola (ante, 


Vol. NAAY. p. 325 ) and the third from Khalatse. : 


Alchi Monastery. 


Plate J. shows a portion of the gallery with its trefoiled arch and wood -carvi nes, Plate lL, 
The fresco of the monk behind the statue of Buddha is 
suid to be a portrait of Lotsava Rinchen bZangpo, 


fig, 1, shows a portion of the interior. 


Dogra Fort near Khalatso. 


Plate TL, fig. 2, represents the most ancient inscription on stone (whitenod before 
photographing for clearness) in Ladakh according to Dr. J. DP. Vogel. It is situated a few 
yards below the Dogra Fort at Khalatse. 
period. 


The characters arc Indian Brahmi of the Maurya 


Dr. Vovel reads them to represent the word Bharad{vjayasa. (See Annuul 
Progress Keport, Archwolugical Survey, pp. 31-32.) 
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Pigs ad. Tnternor of the Monastery at \leht-mkhar near Saspola. 
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{ Transtated fiom the German by May S. Burgess.) 
I,-— The Mapuscript.! 
‘HE following short apsount of a hitherto unknown Mahikavya 18 based on one bis: . Bye 













This manuscript belongs to tue little known collection of James Tod, an ites 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, aud 15 numbered 118, It carinii © eye sth 
OR ie a 


and a number of blank) palm-leayes, with two to four lines on the page, in old Naga * ies 
two first, with the two last leaves, have been comphkted hy a later hand, apparently because the is 4 : 
been injured at the begining and eud The dete of the MS., if it ever was given, has not been 
comned by the writer of the 185 pages. It may be presumed, however, that the MS. is of great age 
from the faet that the namborng of the ximele leaves in carmed ont on the right side hy meau: 
of the usual figures, and on the left by letters: compare Kuelhorn, Report on the Scarth for Sanshre 
M&S (Bombay, 1851 ) pe vin ff Besides, manuscnpts, such as the one under consid ration, have 
Leen’ so often described, — ¢. g, by Kuielhorn im the sport just quoted — that further description 
would be superfluons, 


» be t 


The manuscript is, on the whole, very well preserved. Only on a few pagc» is the writing 
blurred and indistinct Leaf $2 1s broken and part lost Corrcetions on the margins of the luaves, 
as aloo completions of verses or parte of \cises, are often cared out in Barada writing. 


Uf the manusempt shows errors and defects — the tcxt is not as a whole quite so correct as one 
could wish, — it is at liget complete, and in this respect, in the meantime, unique It 18, indeed, 
still possible that in India compl te manuseripts of the Narvedhasduhachartia may be found. Sill, 
with cach year that becomes Jess prolable, Manuscripts which have become known up til now are 
moomplete, This is also trae of the two manusciy ts, which, according to Buinell (A Clasefed 
Inlew ta the Sanskrit ALSS. im the palace at Tanjore, p. 163 a), are found in Tanjor. While the 
work of Palmagupta ( Parimala ) consists of 18 sargas, these manuscripts ouly contain 17 sargas. 
Besides, as one ot them i not inked, and the other ( written abont 1650 ), imperfect and much injured, 
14 may be taken for granted that the manuscript maternal at Tanjor would not be suffiaent for an 
analysis or even for an edition of the work , — for the rest, the title of the Kavya is, according to 
Burnell, Séhasdakacharsta, and the name of the author, Parimala Kalidasa ('). 


Also the ‘manuscript, which the publishers of the Subdshitdcal, Messrs, Peterson and 
Durgiprasada, have brought out, was impr riect.2 The “iragment” inclades “ several sargas ”’ and 
extends at least to the sisth sarga, as may be gathered fiom the account of the scholars just 
mentioned The begmmng of the work, how ver, 38 assuredly not prese rved ia this fragment, 
otherwise Peterson and Durgaprasnda would doubtless have drawn up a more exact chronology of 
Padamagupta than that given in the words. “In his Nurasdhasd) kacharita Panmala or Padmagupta 
refers to Kalidasa, somewhere between whom and Kshemendta he 1s therefore to be put. His Kavya 
ig in praise of a hing of Avanti " (Subhdshitdials, Introd p 63). Further, it 16 shown below 
that the date of Pedmaguyta may be fixed a» pricisely as possible m the literary history of India. 
qessernnpnevisininenypeseniciesnacmptcatptninGn—nnemte tect tnt tCN Le CCCI LCL A A CR en 
Imp Akademie of Smences for 1888,in the 


? srod m the Suxuagsdbernchte of the Wren 
cae oni ses = ¢ us of the German are by Dr. Zachariae, and 


Phil.-hist, Clauss ( Ba. OVI, Ait 1, 8. 483-080) Tho fret 20 pag 

the last 27 by I}r Bihblor. : a ae ; - | ‘ 
4 Cont. SubhAshitdvali of Vallabhadeva ( Bombay, 1886 ), Introd, p § ere also 10 Peterson's ema 

pamphlet, the Auchifydlamkura of Kehomendra ( Bombay, 1685), p. 25 f, is found collected all that is known 


concorning the poot Padmagupts and lus works, 
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II, — The Author, his time, and his work. 


The nameof the author is Padmagupta: so he is called in the colophon to the first sarga of 


& Nawasdhas@ikac hits iu ths wannscript berore us, m the first of the four tau verses which are 
uttaghed to the puem ; — 


Litad rinelakumutladyutr. Padmaguptah 
sredenlhurdjanrepates vharttahk bubandha 


‘ 
in the Dagaripa (od Uill, p 96), and m the Subkdduatdeals ander No. 168, another name — 
anid ag it appears ue more usttal name — oO Padmasupty, i Pammala. He 1s almost always 
called so in the sary signituies ot the Manusciipt belure us, also, for example, in the 
Ganaratnamahoda li, ps 117 


Padmaguptys tathor was calls Myigankagupta, as giver in the colophon to the first sarga. 


Phe permet oo Padmagunty us cast fia d Palmas ipta composel the Mahidkuvya 
Navasidhasdal ufc iti wha treats of the winnine of the shake-hiag’s daughter Satiprabha 
CSasimabhadiibhah \, tor the gbritiesion of his patron hing Sindhurdaja ulics Navasihasinka. 
This as clearly aud) distey tt) cxpresecd ue the concn dmg verss ot the pocns — eumpare the 
Passage qnored Who was Cus korg Suithartn hovever ' Whore did he mile? This pomt is 
eXpleue tion us un the tirst sara, espucrally ia thes two vers 9 = 


Sardisidh halmatatul hand ta 
pandamahe | ah pater dia leram | 
4 
wiwe prasd ld le tramapyamuhsa 
A 
harutnachirne patie samvhardmah pty 
A ? 4 
Ot ak gp vliurinam puke mura 
medita dan Va patirdjatecah | 
Taya gauma Laethan lhacasya 


dhonatts tom seanplcty Nin fhardydh® WT oy 


Palmagipta was th re otc comi po tc Vakpatirayadeva, a tricn | of ports Charwbd idhare ), 
vod aor hes death, courtqoet to Sindharaa, whois called a younger brother ( mga ) of 
Vakpatirae = Now we proces tte find sindhuraza desis Las Avantipati, Malavaminakotana, 
Paramaravambaketu, Ac, thas at atpears qait cerenm that, m Wolpatiaps and Sindburdya, we 


has: two well-known hinges of M@Mava, blongtis ty th dvaasty of the Paramaras. The time 
of the raul oot ths kings is as ahanel pe ty ches 'y trom inseriptions® and trom that the date 
oO Pubuwuptrmes o fivel, The period of tho literary activity of Padmugupta falls in 
the last quarter of tho tenth and the boginning of tho eleventh cont ury A. D.‘ 














pen 








3 This «tory of the olebrat d king Sundhurasjs, whichis beautiful we a full-blown white lotus, Pudmagupta hag 
com posed, 


* We praia the one fincompaabley rout of the wishing tree of the Sarasvath, king Vikpatirdya, by whose 
grace we alto wandir in tbe path trodden ry the poet proces 


Tie keal wh oh Vaekpaterays pat oapen my sung wen le ontercd heaven (by bins death), the place and 


allowan @of a onrtyeet Llost, and cased toe PONG Prue bry Now thnadiaraga, brother of that frend of poeta, 
frees 1a 


"fonf Ind Ani Voi Vin p 49%, 6¢ pecally p SEM and Vel XIV p 169 8, Beaveuberger’a Bei trage 
up Roe de Fe inroyerman Spraden, IV 71 8. Sindhur ja owe the son. of risukae {4 meuhhoned ua the 
Nerax fas staunieta & 77,11, %5 1° 39) and fath roof the renowue d Ph aof hart 


"Payroll Padua npr ag first correctly fiacd by Jacnerta nthe article Sanskrit wehechhatt, Cownetic, 
aeupplaw ft thas ou am Beye rber onal apap XI Vl, Anm 2 lt points ont also thist Padmagupta 
wanton y es Gb a ti do ardanoitimate feMow-oounlistoan) uf Dhanay dla, the author of the Paryabachehhe 


On PhanuapSa nf Publier véange TV WO andan the Silzungeh rochten der Phi shot CL der A. Akad der 
Wiasenarhatien se Nap teal py Tw Hh, 
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icra cd OF PADMAGUPTA, | 





“This is almost all we cat ‘éxtraot from ‘the Navaséhasdnkacharita respecting. Padmagapts, 
It. may be | montioned . that, actording — to: his own statement in the fourth concluding Verse, he 
‘composed his poem at the command'of king Sindhurdj Is, not trom poetic pride { disaive hetur 
1 « 26 kavitvadarpal J}. In the colophon to the whole work, the author is called a byitthavi, 
& clover poct —'a title which was ‘held as specially honourably,? 


As regards the title of the Kavya Navasdhasdikacharita it must be eure that there 
is anothet work of this name not yet discovered : Sriharsha is also known to. pete composed 
ry Navasthasdikachgrita.* ; | = . 


Tb may ‘be adcepted without dispute that Padmagapta wrote other works besides the 
Navasdhasdnkachartta, There has even been oxpressed a conjecture as to the contents of a lost 
poem’ by Padmagupia. Kshmendra, in the Auchity@lankdra namely, quotes a number of verses 
ander the name of Parimala, which, it may be remarked, do not appear in the Navaaghasdikacharita, 
Irom these verses Petersun has concluded that “the theme of the (lost ) poem was that expedition 
into Gujardt despatched by Tailapa under a general of the name of Barapa,” against Milaraj ja, the 
founder of the Chaulukya dy nasty of Analilapattana, who for some tine was hard pressed, though, 
nocording to the Gujarat chroniclers, the general was eventually defeated with slaughter, ‘The 
gtrikeng Veree in the Adeyaprakdsa® » Rdjan rdjasnté va pathayati ma@a (p. 450, Oale. Ed. 1876 ) 
wears every appearance of being from the same work, for which we should be on the outlook” (The 
Avchéityalam of Kshemendra, p, 26). Peterson's conjecture may be looked upon as a good one, in so 
fur at least as there is nothing against it frum 4 chronological point of view. ‘Tailapa, king of 
Kalyana and Parimala, were contemporarics. One only wishes that Parimala’s lost poem could be 
found. 
IIT, — Quotation from the NavasSihasankacharita. 


As the time of Padmagupta can be pretiy exactly fixed, it will 1% of interest to find out, on the 
one band, which poets he names in his Kivya; on the other hand, by which authors verses from the 
Navasdhasdnkacharita are quoted. 


Unfortunately Padmagupta very seldom mentions earlier poets, and only those whom we know 
were carlier than the end of the tenth century, They are the following :— Kalidasa, 1, 5, 2, 92; 
Gunadhya, the author of the DBritatkathd, 7. 64, in a play on words (srutd gunaddhyasya 
brihatkathd tava); finally Baya and Maydra in a verse, which, in some degree, recalls the 
well-known verse of Rijasekhara — aho prabhdeo rdgderyah.' 

, 


sa chiteavarnavichchAttiharinoravantisaraal | 
“@ Sri Harsha eva saighattaar chakre banamayirayoh i 


The place has been described in detail by Aachariae in a sketch on Sanskrit etchchAttis" in 
Bezzenberger’a Supplements, XITT, 100. 
. canny neha ef omren Del A DOL SSROH hE AONE tC OGLE ACCA TC ALCL ICEL SCE OSI 

7 Oonf. Fikramé ikadovacharita, 18, 101, and also Jacobi in the Diteraturdlatt jur Orienlaltuche Philologie, 
ITT., 66, 

6 Oonf, Naishadhacharita 22, 151; Vikramdnkadevacharita, ed. Buhler., Introd., p. 2 

® In the Caloutta edition of 1866, p. 202, the verse is quoted with variations also in the Sarasuattk anthabharana, 
ad. Boroosh, p. 255, in which ia added; atrdnayoktibhanyyd fanyitkritérinayurasys narapateh kaschit praitham 
vir nayati (p. 256), -- ~ Taoidontally attention is divested to the verso Visishthaih Sarasratik, p. 340, 17, upon which 
Aufrecht bas alroady remarked in the Catalogue, p. 407 n. 

19 Quoted for example in the Subedehitdvali, Introd., p. 86. 

Mo Aare « oorrestion aud wdditian is acknowledged. The exprossion rarnavichchhitti means with regard to the 
arrow of king Sindhurkja “putting together of lotters,” arrangement of sylables, The arrows of the king wero 
marked halaaa his name — The rate Sanskrit word vichchhitti ia also used in Navasdhasdikachartta, 17, 19. 

Lindh samdlaria subhatdsipattrath 
sahasrasal sonttaiikalrd jrdrah t 
wtAlavatvasvatat diarrinta- 
vichchiutiom thul karckorgataldd 
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We must give preater attention to the quotations which are to be fonnd in grammatical, 
rhetorical, and other writings of India under the name of Padmagupta or Parimala, A namber of 
such quotations have been already collected by Pet-rson and Durgaprasida in the introduction to 
the Subhdshitdral, p. ol H. These quotations will now have to be gone through with the greatest 


possible avoidance of unnecessary repetitions. 


The phrase namo nanah kdoyaraséya tasmai in Subluishitdeal, No. 168, is taken from the 
Antreduction to the Navasithasdikacharita, Sarga T., v. 18, Tho verse chitrarartiny apt nrtpe, 
which Dhanika quotes in the commentary to the Dasaripa, IL. 387 Ccompare Hall's publication, 
Preface, p. O6 ne; Petersburg Dicuonary, Supplement under Padmagupta ), ovcurs Navasdh, 6, 42. 
This is the only verse which Peterson and Durgaprssida have found in the fragments accessible to 
them. All other verses, which have been quoted by these scholars chietly trom the Anuehityavichdra- 
charché of Kshemendra, as belonging to the Parimala, do not appear in the Narasdhusdnkacharita, 
and mgt therefore, in so far as we do not accept another Partmala beside our Parunaldaparanima 
Padinag speah, be derived from lost poems of Pielmaupta’s, One thing is still to be remarked 
that the strophe adhdivhin no Lenbadue can hacdly belong te Parimala. In the work or works 
Where inis ascribed te Parinala there is probably an error, [tis to be remembered that the fourth 
Pada of the strophe ( Mawimuntam, &e.) is qnoted by Ujjvaladatta (at Un PT, 11, p. 6, 170, ed, 
Aufrecht ) underthe designation frchatprapoga, This expression means!2 somethin like ' renowned 
example,” © classical example.” Ts it to be accepted that Ujjvalulatta — or his authority — has 


honoured a passage from a work of Parimaia’s with this desurmation ? 


Tn a systematic examination of certain elusses of literature quite a nuntber,of quotations might 
perhans be pointed out, either given under the name of Padmayupta ( Parimala) er anonymous. 
There are indeed atten verses quoted without naming the anthor, We can here furnish only a small 
supplement to the groups ma We Sudhdshordeaté (above referred to). Parimala is quoted (which 
Peterson and Durgaprasida have overlooked ) also in’ Vardbaindiua’s Genaretnamahadad ka Cis 114, 
7, ed. Eguelinu) : chapo dhanuhl tyatha Darimalasya. 


Vipaleahahridbhangialertd nrtda tai 

bhritikhayd kacichitayellasautyd | 

nikdvamadtrena yutrandapucna 

yasydnrakdrd leriyaydst chdpah 1 
= Navasith. 1. T4535 vasya, toe, Stolharajasva, The Narasdhas inkacharita is quoted anonymously 
four times in the tenth Ullasa of the Hdryapraddsa. p. dvs, 2 (in the publication by Mahesa 
Chandra Nyayaratna, Calcutta, 1806). ; 


Bhimboushtha evra rdyaste tenre phrvam-adriayata | 


adhund hatdagepy-esha mertqasicduxht lakshyate \ 


cs Navasih, 6,60; Dobtlingk, Indis.he Syrtiche, No. 4401, The verse surves as an example for 
the figure purydua. 


ue 


Ravyapr., p. 335, 7, 11, are given as examples for the figure cishama — 
sirishdlap. mrideangt keeyam-dyatalovchand | 
aya bea cha kubkaldguilevtasy madananalak iy 

+ “ . " i] - + ‘ 

=: Navasah. 16, 28) where the third Pada beyins with esha kra cha ; and: 


ined atone sey aoe SE AE Riad a2 ctrl a geaetcdia tens elo wie Mae et lee Slepees EE meneame Jyh! peu Ay an, i a ea ee “makeialem mere Swi AN -arahian’sc eee eade “PP id ‘ 
DIS A el ee a he ay iaandnaelictnesies etiiaiebeialin ntl litedetcal tabi» tehiniansheis daiahens Aatiehe euenhakaiamal 


1 0n the meammne of praycya acoopted above, conf. the wommontary to Cqiuratnamahodladhi, 1. 3; 
Aachariae, Gedtr age mur. cad. beaicogra pie, Peo, neta Fo Phe boivovtapherm oxplain preyoga hy nidarnand, 
Bohtlingk tuhes tetadprayuge for the tate of a work. Anfreads sara to look tpon byth al ag an nbbroviation of 
Brihkatkatht ; Ceouf, the Pet, Uishousry under Bivhatprayoya), 


# Pointed out by Zachariag, Gutlinger Geluhrte Anveigern, 18H0, 5. gue, 
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het. FG audyah karasparsamravdpya chifrarh 7 ’ 
— rane rane yasya kripdgarekhd | 
 famdlanild saradindupdndu 
yasas-trilokydbharanan prashte 1! 


== Navasih, I, 60 (with immateria] variations). The first of these verses is found besides in the 
Alethkaravimarbint of Jayaratha ( Deccan Coll. MS. No. 28, fol. 166 > ) according to Pischel, 
Gott. Gel. Anzetgon, 1884, p, 511; the second in the SAhityadarpana,' under No. 720. Both 
Vorses ‘are, to all appearance, copied from Jayadeva* in bis Chundrdluku, V. 85, 86: 


kveyan scrishamridvangt hea faven-madanajoarah \\ 
kirtinh prasite dhavalivh syami tava kripantka w 


(in Jtbinanda’s publication (Caleutta, 1874), Finally the Xdeyaprakdéa, p. 389, 9, is qnoted as 
an example for the figure ekdvali), 


purdni yasyha savardnganini 
vardigant ripapuraskritdigyah | 
ripanh samunmilitasalvildsa- 
m-asiraim vildsdh kusumdyudhasya \ 


from the description of the town Ujjayini, Navasdh. 1. 21 (purdni yasydh savardigandni, MS.). 


» 


No single passage from the Navasdhasdikacharita is quoted in the Sarasratikanthdbharana. 
This is rather remarkable, for BlLojadeva, the recogniscd author of the Sarasvatikanthdbharana,' 
iust have known the court-poet of his uncle (Vakpati) and of his father (Sindhurdja). The 
possibility that the verse Vdsiskthath Sarasvatil, p. 349, belongs to a lost work by Varimala has 
already been pointed out, p. 151, note 9. . 


If, on the other hand, verses by Parimala are seldom quoted in Anthologies, it may be 
understood from this, that his poem is poor in fine phrases and maxims (subhdshite ), 


IV. — The NavasashasAnkacharitea. 


The Mahakivya of Padmagupta contains 18 Sargas, which, as in other poems of this class, 
bear special names. In the manuscript under notice all these names are uot given completely. So 
far as they are preserved they will be given below. 


The total number of the strophes is ronghly 1525. With reference to the investigations by 
Jacobi!? as to tBe use of the metres in the Mahakavyas we ought, at least, to give the measures 
Padmagupta has used. The chicf metres are: in 1, 9, 14, 1? sarga, Upadi’; in 2, 6, 11, 16, 
Anushtubh; in 8, Puahpttdgrd; in 4, 7, 18, Vushsastha; in 5, Aupachchhandasika; in 8, 
Rathoddhatd ; in 10, Matijubhdshint; in 12, Vaitaliya; in 15, Udga/d; in 18, Vasantatilakd. 
Besides this, in the closing verses of single sargas, the following are used as sido metres :— 
Praharshiet Mundidhrdntd, Maint, Vanumdld, Sdrdilauokridita NSdlini, Sikharin’, Sragdhard, 
Harint, Thus 19 metres are aged in the Navasdhaedikucharita, that is, exactly as many as in the 
epics of Kalidasa. It is also to be noticed that Padmagupta is free from all metrical tricks. 


Fe nn a ae mee os nnn eeremaneneee eee 








% Ig the English trauslation, p. 416 #,, Tia (i. ¢., Sindhurfja’s ) sword, wonderfnl to say, arom dis like the 
Tamla tree, in overy battle having obtained contact with hie hand, engenders at the very niwment a fame, white as 
the autumnal moon glorify.ug tho triplo world. 

18 Pigchel’s asaortion ( Rudrala’s Sringdratilaku, p, 8, 17) that Jayadeva, with one exception only, uses his own 
oxamples; miuat be somewhat qualified, 

18 Bhojah Sarasvatikanthdbharanrkarta, Ganaratnamahodadhi, p. 2, 11. 

MW Qonf. Die Epen Koli dasa’ s, p.lgsff. Verhandl, des b&* Int. Orient. Congresses, II, 2, aud Zetlachrift dea deut. 
morgonl, Gesallechaft, 88, 615. | | 
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Three or more verses, which, according to the meaning, form a unity, are expressed as such by 
the expressions kaldpaka,'§ kuluka, télaka, and sumddnitaka, The last two of these expreasions have 
been till now used but sparingly ; besides, their usc docs not always agree with the rules of the 
Indian theorists. Thus samddnitaka as o rule is used in order to combine two verses, through which 
one and the same sentence ruus, while this expression, for example, according to the Sdhityadarpana, 
No, 558, serves to join three verses.'© If in sarga 14, 79—85, seven verses, is called a tilaka,? this 
is apparently merely a slip of the pen for kulaka. | 


Padmagupta’s language is, on the whole, pure, simple, and easily understood. In individual 
cases the want of a commentary is pressingly felt. 


The story which Padmagupta relates in his Navas@has@nkacharita with the peculiar breadth 
of the Mahikavyas, has, without doubt, a historical background. Not only the hero of the 
poem, king Sindhuraja, did really exist; the other people too, who appear in the poem as Nagas, 
Vidyadhoras, Asuras, &c., have played a part ag comrades or enemies of the king. Meanwhile it will 
be difficult to fix the true names and positions of the historical characters which appear in Padmagupta 
and must be left to others (conf. below, p. 171). 


The following analysis of the poem is given in brief, It will merely be a sketch. The endless 
speeches and long-winded descriptions, which fill up a, great part of the poem, without essentially 
alfecting the narrative, will not, as a rule, be taken account of, 


First is an index of the characters (speaking or acting ) which appesr in the Narasdhasdnka- 
chartta:— 
Sindhur4je alias Navasthasinka, king of Malava, 
Yasobhata altas Ramangada, his ininister. 
Sankhapala, a king of the Nagas. 
Sasiprabhé, his daughter. 
Anangavati, 


Kalavati, 
Ma'lyavati, * Friends of Sasiprabha, 
Patala, | 


Narmada ( Reva), the goddess uf the river of the same name. 
Vanku, a Muni ( Maharshi). 

Ratnachada, a young snake-demon. 

Sabikanda, a king of the Vidyadharas. 

Malati, his wife. 

Vajriokusa, a king of the Asuras. 

Visvankuga, his son. 


V.— Analysis of the Poom. 


The first sarga beara the title nugarinurendraparnanam. The town, that is, Ujjayint, is described, 
vv, 16—o5, The rest of the sarga is delicated to the nurendravarnanam. The king is called 
Sindhuraja. Other names of the king are, NavasAhasiika ani Kumé@randrayana. Of these 


rrr tertnmemmmpnem nn earanemennaniesesnnarenpaiaammenrtttatintemmaeetatnaeneee 





8 Without donbt these namex of Sloka-connectiona are referred to in the Trikdndasesha TTL, 2, 23, ander 
qe a eas ; ° * ’ 2 e s a 
kalipokariecuhakau, &e., which, tike so so many other statements in thia Lexicon, has been miaunderatood { see 


Zachariun in Bezsonberger'’s Beitragen, K. 122 ff.). In the Petersburg Dictionary under Kaldpaka we meet with the 
in¢aning ‘sect marks on the forehead.” 


18 Yet the younger Vighbaty teaches in his AlmikAratilake : okena chhandasd muktakam | ded bhydae yugeatan 
sathddinitakara chit | trikiicy viseshakam | chaterbhih keldpakam | dnidadkintaih kulakam. India Office MSS. No, 2543. 


29 yi ae] * ‘| . , 4 ys y ' ‘. a 
Tilak, really © brow omnament, cast mark,’’ is hke the word of the samo meaning vlieshaka according to the 


Mankhakosa, ay. trilokt Ciristokydm krishnalavane tilakans klomni chastriyim), Conf, Zachariac, Belirdge sur 
Lrilarch age Lesricograph iv Shh: Te. 
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names Padmagupta uses the first pretty often (also Navinasahasanika, 6, 11, 11, 102); tho savaud 
never, The usual designations of Sindhurija sre, besides, Avantisvara (1, 15) Paramaramahi- 
bhrit (2,51) Malavaraja (3,19). ‘The minister and constant companion of the king is called 
Yabobhata, or aparena niimnd, Raméigada. At the close of the Sarga Dhira is mentioned as 
“the other town” (apard puri) of the king, as the “capital of his race.”21 


The real narrative begins with the second sarga (chitramrigd@valokanam), The king is engaged 
in hunting on the Vindhya mountains (vv. l—32). Here he catches sight of a spotted antelopa, 
which bears a golden chain round its neck, and excites the king's highest curiosity. It withdraws 
into the thicket, but is wounded by an arrow shot by the pursuing king, The arrow, which the king 
has shot, is inscribed with his namne (seundmadheyachihna, as the arrow ol Ayus in the Vikramorea- 
giya), The king is dissuaded from the further pursuit of the flecing antcivpe by the advice of his 
minister. King and minister spend the night at a lotus-pond, and start next morning to seek for 
the wounded antelope. 


Third sarga (Adraldbha): the king vainly endeavours to find the spotted antelope. On the 
other hand he discovers a swan (aituchchhada), which bears a string of pearls (tdrakdra) 
in ifs beak. The king is successful in obtaining possession of this string of pearls, as the swan 
alights at a lotus-pond and Jets fall the heayy pearls. The king in this way receives tho first news 
of his future wile. Characters (akshardadm tatzh), found on the pearls, disclose to him the name of 
the owner; it is the ornament of Sasiprabhaé, which has fallen into his hands. The king is seized 
by a longing for the unknown. 


In the fourth sarga (Pdtaldealokanam) a new vision is granted to the king. He obsorves a young 
maiden, who wandert in the woud, apparently trying to find something which is lost. 


We find out who this maiden is in the fifth saryza,22 in which she gives a detailed account of 
herself and also of Sasiprabha in a long speech (vv. 2—57). The speaker is 9 snake-maiden called 
Patala, a daughter of the snake-demon Homa. She belongs to Sasiprabha’s retinue and holds the 
office of fan-holder (sitachdmaradhdrane niyuktd). —- Sabiprabha, who, on account of her adroitness 
at the game of ball, also bears the name of Asugé, is 2 danghter of the demon-prince Sankhapala, 
She loves to wander aronnd on the mountains — on ihe Harasgaila (Kvailisa),on the Malaya mountains, 
onthe Himichala, One day as she was wandering on a spur of the Vindhya, named Kusumavachatla, 
her pet animal, her Lelimriga (antelope, kept for her amusement), ran away, This is the “spotted 
antelope,” which the king, while hunting on the Vindhyas, puisued and wounded with au arrow. 
While the king* spends the night at the lotus-pond, Sabiprabh& rests on a eand-bank of the river 
Saédnkasiti (#. ¢., the Narmada, or Revi). The wounded antelope, which she and her friends seck 
for in vain, is seen by the snake-king’s daughter next morning standing beside her conch. On the 
arrow, which is sticking in the wound, she reads the name of the marksman, ‘¢ Navassthasanka.”’ 
Immediately the love-god enters her heart. Meanwhile a swan — the same, whose acquaintance we have 
just made in the third sarga — steals the string of pearls, which has slipped from the couch of 
Saéiprabhd, He takes the pearls for a lotns-root (mrindlasaali), The snake-maidens in the retinue 
of Sagiprabha, among whom is Patala herself, are sent out to seek for the robber of the ornament. 


low the king has como into possession of this ornament and thus discovered the name of 
Basiprabha is now told. 


In a second speech (vv. 69-78) Patala advises the king to go himself to the river Reva and 
there to meet Sasiprabha. So the king sets out led by the snake-maiden Patala. 


1 kulardigadhant ; Dhdrd is also thus expressed, 18, 59. 
2 Poagibly the namo of the fifth sarga ia: Pditalisakbhdshanam, 
mannsgoript. 


Tho title is wanting in the colophon of tho 
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In the sixth sarga (narendradaréanam) we are introduced to the love-sick | Badiprabha 
surrounded by her friends. She is deep in contemplation of the royal atom, mbich boars te 
inscription ; | | 
Navinasihasinkasya kaimadevikriter-ayam | 

Milavaikamriginkasya Sindhurijasya siyakah 


Sagiprabha asks her friends, who this Sindhurdja may be, who is designated in such a manner 
aaa (new or sccond) Sahasinka, She is answered by Mélyavati, the daughter of a Siddha, whom 
the king had once seen at Ujjayini at the feast of MahAkdla (Mahdékdlaparvani). She gives information 
about the king, and sketches a picture of bim on a stone. Thig likences is not such as to leseen the 
love-sickness of Sasiprabha.4 The words also of Anahgavati, another friend, are prompted too 
wuch by timidity and hesitation, for the snake-king’s daughter to hope for a union with her beloved. 
On the other hand, Kalivati, the daughter of a king of the Kinnaras, gives her encouragement, 
King Sindhuraja is certainly somewhere in the neighbourhood. The friends, who have been sent inte 
the wood to seek the swan, would meet the king. Kalavati closes (v. 94): 


sthira bhava nyipena tvam-iha samyogam-apsyasi | 
yathd kanvaérame piirvaim duhshyantens éskantala 1). ( 


Scarcely has Kalavati finished, when Patalé appears, and with her king Sindhuraja. 


The seventh sarga (phanirdyasutdsaibhdshanam) describes the meeting of the king with the 
snake-king’s daughter. Besides the king, his minister Ramihgada and Milyavati are represented 
also as speaking. Saésiprabha, who sits silent while the king is speaking, betrays, by a sign, her 
partiality for him. 


Eighth sarga (ndyalokdvat@ra). Sasiprabhé disappears, together with her friends, She is 
carried away by invisible snakes to the snake-town Bhogavati in the underworld. The way, whieb 
Sasiprabha bas taken, is pointed out to the king, by Revi, by the mouth of the Sarasa bird, In 
accordance with this direction, the king flings himself into the stream of the river, with the intention 
of following SaSiprabha. He says nothing of his intention to his minister, as he is afraid he might 
hinder him from his rash decd (esha vighnam iva sdhasvlsare kalpayithyati mama). The. minister, 
however, follows, when he sces what danger his master is about to put himself into. The king passes 
over the river, in spite of all hindrances which meet him. On the other side he reaches a golden 
palace, In the court-yard of this palace he is about to lay himeclf down on a golden Madhaviranke 
to rest, when a beantifully attired woman steps out of the palace. A parrot calla to'tha astonished 
king: the Narmada is actually standing before him and wishes to extend hospitality to him. 


The ninth sarga?4 contains the Narmaldsandhdshanam, the conversation between the king 
and tle Narmada. The river the goddess gives tie king news about Sasiprabha, completing what 
Pitali has teld him, and discloses to him under what conditions he may gain possession of his 
beloved (¥, 85-- 65): When Sasiprabhi was born, the house gods declared that the daughter of the 
snake-king, who tas been given signs of good omen, will ul one time become the wife of a ruler of the 
middle world, and accomplish the death of Asura Vajrankuba, a mighty enemy of the. snakes 
Sige nidkandgraditi Vajraakuéasya), Whereapon there was great joy in the snake-world, 

After Sagiprabha was grown ap, her father, pressed by the goda Siddhas and Mahoragas, fixed at 
a gathering the conditions (the price, sullkasaisthd 16, $8) under which he would givo the hand of his 
daughter to a suitor; “In the pond, beside the well-watched pleagure-house of Vajriikuéa growe 
 Jotus with yoldon flowers, He who makes these golden flowers into car ornaments for my daoghter, 
tna nonenensht 

42 In thisconvection, Padmagupta’s verse quoted by Dhanika appears, Dasorfipa If, $7, on the king (Rindhurdia) 
represented iu the picture, 


4 Tho first seven verses of thin sarga, beginning un page &2, are, uccording to the remarks aibve, on Cie I 49, 
ouly partially preserved. ae 
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she shall be his wife. Up till now no one had fulfilled this condition, Narmada ullirms, however, 
that king :Sindhurije bas been set apart by fate to kill the Asura, to obtain the gollen lotus flowers 
‘pod thus to win the hand of Sagiprabha. Narmadf further narrates that at a distance of 50 ganyiity 
lies the town Ratnivalt built by the skilled Mayfi. This is the chief town of the Asura nance 
Vajraikuéa, There the king isto go, Finally Narniada prophesies to him that the Mani Vanku 
will appear to him on the way to Ratnavati. After this announcement the river goddess placed her 
own. bracelot on the king’s arm, spoke a blessing and disappeared. 


The tenth sarga (Ratnachtidasmipreshanam) beying with a conversation between the king and 
minister, who is of no further importance in the narrative.22 The minister wishes to undertake the 
expedition against Asura Vajrankusa alone ; the king, however, will uot consent ta this. Then the 
parrot, which we have already met with at the end ef the eighth saren, ap peaTs again tad relates: be 
is a snake-youth (négaddraka) called Ratnachiids from the race of the Sathkachtida. A disciple of 
the Moni Kantha had cursed Isita once and changed hint into a parrot. Softened by his petitions, 
the Muni had declared to him, that he shout resume his form again if king Navasihasanka should 
entrust him with a message to Sagiprabha. — The kiny aceeded Wilhngly to che desire of Ratnachtda 
and sent, him with a love message to the snake-town (Bhogavati), 


eEleventh sarga (Vaakumahurshularsanam), the kay aud minister procecd on the way pointed 
out by Narmadé, In this way they reach the grove of the Mant Vanku. Le greets them, treats 
them hospitably and asks the race and nine of che king (that one pach stood before him he had 
recognised at once), and the object of the journey into the nether work, Upon this Raménzada 
takes up the conversation (vv. 40——]12) and gives Vasika the desired information. Tn this he goes 
far back ; he relates the origin of the Parauara dynasty — begining with a description of the holy 
mountain Arbuda (vv. 44---63) and gives (he dine of kines from Paramdara tv Sindhuraja. The 
Muni declares himse.) satisfied and prophesies a snecessful ending to the undertaking of the king. 
Upon the request of the Muni to stay a litle in the aseciic grove the hing takes his place on 
a Seat ornainented with precious stones, 


Twelfth sarga (phaytrdjisutdseapnasamdgama). The king, overcome hy sleep, sees Sasiprabha 
ina dream as she wanders in his pleasure grove at his side wearmgy the golden lotus flowers. The 
poet ymts into the king's mouth o Jong address to Sasiprabha (vv. 16—64). 


In the thirteenth sarca (Widy@lhardilhsprsandsame) the story is continued, After the king 
awakes he converses with the Meni Vatku about the affairs of the upper and under world. Just ag 
he is about todbrenk off and teke farewell of the Mrin, he sees aononkey standing before hin, who is 
carrying a pomneyrannte, of a pale red colour ke the cheek of an intoxicated. Kerala woian*8 
The monkey offers the fruit to the king ; the king is about to take it, but lets it fall to the 
ground, out of it falls « nontiitude of sparkling gems, The hing, as much astonished as rejoied, 
makes the monkey a present of the bracelet, which he dumsell had recetved from the river goddess 
Reva. Immediately the monkey takes the form of a man aud bows before the Manni, the hing. and 
his minister, and to the question of the Meru, who he was ? and how he became am mikey ? relates 
the following : 1 am called Sabikhauda : my futher is Sikhandaketu, a prince of the Vidyadharas. 
My dwelling is in the mountain Sabikfanta. Onee a rumour was spread, that a representation of 
Vishnu made of sapphire had risen out of the sea. The curious women of the town streamed out to 
see the wonder. My wile alse, called Malati, overcome by curiosity, persuaded me to accompany 
her. So I leapt up with her inte the air. Immediately the sea presented itself to our gaze, While 
L hovered over the sea on the blue clondway my wile lost her head-parting jewel (s/mantaman’). 


a aeocssnsmiemiinademaassiiataasiutmbanadibelestememammetinaitiebe neat 
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% VYarses 14—20 enuimern (e the prineos and peoples, who (ostensibly) were ba aah hy Sinditn ta. The 
following are mentioned: the Prince of the Hanae and Koralas: the inhabitants of Vigada and Lifa: the Muralas. 


% madhumatiakeralfkapolanat: cf. Kddambar{, ed. Potersun (Let ed.), p. 198 5 Malaiimadhava, ed, Bhandarkar, 
p. 115, 3, 
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The jewel fell into the sva; I endeavoured to get it up, and ee aca shut me’ off by a great ware | 
(taranngahastenakariva) from return to the ait and drew me with a great roaring into the depths of 
the nether world, As I wandered about in astonishment here, I saw a maiden, who carried the jewel. 
in her hand, and was about to enter an ascetic grove. As the maiden, in spite of my repeated © 
entreaties, would not giveup my wife's diadem, I wrenched from her neck ‘* little jewel ornaments?7 
in the form of fvot-prints of the love-god upon which the Makara was carved.” At the maiden’e 
cries a Muni appeared, cursed me, and, aa a punishment for my monkey-like trick, changed mie into 
amonkey, Later the Muni was softened and decreed that I should again receive my former shape 
on the day when the son of SQjaka (7. ¢., Sindhuraja) should lay the bracelet of Narmada in my 
hand before the eyes of the Mani Vanku.— Thus to-day, in thy grove, after I have spent a thousand 
years asa monkey in the nether world, the curse has fallen from me by the king's act. : 


Tho grateful VidyAdhara prince Sasikanda caused his troops to appear in order that they might 
help the king in his progress ‘against the Asura Vajraénkuga. 

Fourteenth sarga (Patdlagangdeaydhanin). The king departs from Vaikn’s grove with his 
comrade’s army, The king’s war chariot is lifted into the air by Sasikanda’s magic. In a long 
speech addressed to the king (vv. 7—76) the minister Ramangada describes the progress of the army. 
First « wood?) is reached, then the Trimadrgaga (the Ganga). On the shore of the Gaigd Sagikanda 
causes a halt to be made and camp pitched, and the king entera a pleasure-hoase, which had been 
built for him of crystal, 


In the fifteenth sarga®® love plays — especially the yalakridd — are described as in the eighth 
sarga of the Nisupdlaradha, 


Sixteenth sarga (kanakdrare tadaprdsthinam). Patala appears and hands to the king (who 
enquires afier tho health of Sasiprabha and her friends) a love letter (anengalekha) from Sagiprabha, 
written by Malyavati. After Ramingada has read out this letter, the king sends Patala into the 
snake-stown with the message that he will soon come himself and hand over the lotus flowers. The 
king proceeds now with the army of the Vidydidharas, On the way he meets the auake army under 
the lealership of Ratnachala, who in the meanwhile after he had delivered the message to Sasiprabba, 
had taken hig own form again. Both armies make a halt in a wood before Ratnavati, The minister 
Ramiiigada ia now sent to Asura Vajraakosa in order to effect the delivery of the gulden lotus flower 
in an amicable manner (sdmnd@).  Ramanyada has to return without having effected his object, The 
allied armies surround the town Ratnavati, 


The seventeenth sarga®’ contains the description of the battle between the Asuras, who 
break ont of Ratnavati, the Navas and V idyadharas. The allied armies win the battle, Visvanku sa, 
sun of Vajrankuéa, kills the minister Rainingada ; king Sindhuraja himself kills Vajraikusa, The 
town Ratnavati is overcome; the snake youth Ratuachuds j 3 made governor over the kingdom of 
the Asura princes. The king takes possession of the golden lotus flower and proceeds toward 
Bhogavati, ss : 


HKighteonth sarza (Nusiprabhdldbha) Satkhapala comes to meet the king and hands him 
ayaft of honour, Sindhurfija makes jis entry into Bhogavatl amid expressions of astonishment and 
jov on the part of the inhabitants. ie glance first falls upon a holy place ( teagan manimandiram) 
of Siva?! under the name of Sri-Hatakobvara. He enters, offers gifts of flowers, and gives 











*T makordukite manmatharatnaytluke, Tho translation is according tu a proposal of Bihler’s. | 
“8 'fhe entertainments in the wood are described, vv. 2776. Conf. Mdghakdvya, Sarga VII. 


29 Tho title of this sarga is in the manuscript: Pitdlagangdvagdhanam, as also that of the iéth, ‘The trite 
title might be polekr ddvarranana. 


0 The title — something like yuddhavarnanan — is wanting in the manuscript, 


31-The deyo Hit ces varakhyal is uleo mentioned in the desoription of the snake-town Bhoperat, antge 
5, y. 12 ff. 


‘ 
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\ chthaabithiceveanetihild betta 


praise to Siva, In the same place, is also the spotted antelope, which the king has once seen in 
the Vindbya moynteain, Brought by Ratnachida, at the command of her father, Sadiprabha appears, 
in wedding dregs, accompanied by Patalé and her other friends, The king, at Malyavati’s request, 
hands the golden Jotus-fldwer to Sagiprabha. He has hardly done this when the spotted antelope is 
changed into a man, who bears a golden staif in his hand ( sakemavetrah ). The king asks, who he 
is, and why ha has beon changed into an animal? The staff-bcarer iclutes the folloving: J, the 
doorkegper of your father Sit-Iarshadeva (i. e., Styaka) was once cursed by the Muni Mriganda 
because T refused admittance to him at the door. On the day on which king Navasihasdika should 
give the golden lotus-flower to the daughter of the snake-prince I should regain my former shape, 


The marriage of Sindbordja and Sasiprabha takes place in the orthodox manner. Sankhapila 
wakes the king a present of a crystal Sivalinga made by Tvashtri, This lmga — so Saikhapdla 
relates — Vyasa ouce received from the purdnamuns (i. e., Siva); then it came into ihe possession 
of Adikavi ;52 Adikavi presented it to the exalted Maharshi Kapila; and Kapila finally gave it 
to the snake-priuce. 


At the end of the marriage festivities king Sindhurija, acconipanied by Sagikanda and 
Ratnachfida, proceeds first to Ujjayini, then to Dhara, “the chief town of his race.” Ie 
enuteytained his guests according to rank, and disiuussed them to them homes ; Sagihanda returned 
to the mountain Sasikinta, Ratnachida went to Ratuavati, the chief town of bis newly-won 
kingdom. 


VI. —~The Historical Events from the Navasfhasainkacharita, 


For no period of Malva’s history are there so many different sources, as for that of the 
Paramara kings of the tenth or eleventh century. Desides not ununportant number of 
inscriptions, which fix the sucecssion of the kings completely and determine approximately the length 
of the reigns of most of thum, many iselated clnonological notes are found in the works ot 
Brahinan and Jaina authors, as well as detailed biographual descriptions of idividual governors, 
especially Mufyja’s and Bhoja’s. Tho fifteenth and last extract of the first Prakisa in Merutunga's 
Prabandhachintdmant ( completed on full moon day of the month Vaisahha, Vikrama-sam\at 1862, 
or in April 1306 ) is dedicated to the former, The hfe of the latter follows immediatcly and fills the 
greater part of the second Prakiéa, The same prince has beon desi iibed im two later works, the 
Bhojuprubandha and the Bhojacharita, which have been long hnown and quoted in Europe, as well as 
edited in India, Under tli so cireumstances, 16 might well be believed, that Padmagupta-Parimala’s 
Navasdhasénka karita cannot add much that is new or important to the history of the Paraniras. 
In spite of this the contrary i the case. Padmagupta’s nuirative completes and extends the 
information alfut the inscriptions, and shows more plainly than these, that the historian cannot 
trust to the Prabanidthas and Cheritas, and can only make use of them with great caution. The 
Prabandthas are founded exclusively on the traditions of the bards and the Jaina nionasteries, in 
which Mufja and albo his nephew very soon became myth eal personshties. Whoever seks to 
gombine the statements of the inscriptions, with the narratives ot the Piabandhas will tind 
a raixture of trath and fiction, in which tho contradictions are apparent. 


The extract of the Narasdhasdikachartta, which 1s of the greatcst importance to the history ot 
the Paramaras, ig to ho found in sarga XI, 64—102, and, according to a photograph of 
sheet 10Ga—109a of the London manaseript, is transliterated thus : — 

Atiovidhinaniviraphalamilasumitkusan | 
miinis-tapovanam chakre tatrekshvakupurobitah tt 64 U1 
TD TEP Re Tr nn aecrpmrmnnsmentneunensennnsnmemeanmsnmeenmmntetmmeceennaenemmmmmeenenmmasemaaiencsaatiua casacaiaaseate masaamaacssasassaasscasassaaisas saiimaaantonsamasmaasadl 
 tapmdt kldkavrpdnilalan jagima MS. ; Adikavi (= Valmiki) is a supposition of Btthlor’s. 
e® Communicated by Zavhariao along with an imperfect msoription found by himself. It was known to hm 
Yor aeveral years, but circumstances delayed the publication. 
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nd trmemsesetinaneytroshenensenenmnannaaeeniatitannmelie a aaesiee ua . : Q 
hyitvii tasynikada dhenuh kimasirgidhistnund | 
Riactaviryarjuneneva Jamadagner-aniyata W600 Uf 


sthiilisradharisamtinasnhapitastanavalkala | 
amatshapivakasyibhid-bhartuh sanidarandhati Wo 66 u 


athitharvavidain &dyah samantriim dihutim dadau | 
vikasadvikatajvalijatile pitavedasi 1 67 01 


tatah kshanit-sakodandah kiriti kafichanangadah | 
ujjagamagnitah kopi sa-hemakavachah puman tt 68 0 
diiruin sunitamaseneva visvamitrena sa hirita 4 
tenaminye muner-dhenur-dinagriviva bhdnuna i 69 1 
tatas-tapasakanyibhininandasrulavankitah 4 

kapolah piunparyankat-sidhupajyad-apasyata Wo 70 
Puraniira jti pripat-sa muner-uima charthavat 4 
militiuvanripachehhattram-ddhipatyam cha bhiitale 1 71 41 
pravartititivistirnasaplatantuparamparah | 
purinakirmageshain yas-chakirimbhonidhely payaly 2 1 
sthinitairmanipithesha mukti-prilambamalibhib | 
Diiirtvarm yalvani yena hentayiipat-apdryata i TO 
prasantach:tt saritine chirena na-suchitvishi \ 
wovlivatistadaitvena yenorshyikalaham Sachi  T4 u 
vitosah pravavrite tasmideddirt}in-manoriva | 

Lita suvrittair-gurutinh wripairemukuiphalair-iva qb 750 | 
tastuinerithny ratipept nirvapital kardia fla 

Upendra iti samiaiiie righ stiryendusamuibhab Wo 76 tt 
sadi-gatipravrittiena Sitcuhchhvasitahetuna | 

Hasiiiateva yasasi yayvdluighvata siearah 7 i 
sunkitemdrena dadhati pvitdin-avabhritha:s-tanaia | 

akin yajvend yena hemaviipaikats ahs My 7S Ht 
atyachehhadusonddeachetuhadamsdleish Sta wihetbhih ¢ 
direhalr vasedvindvinfiike mihsvadsais-chamariyitam Yao W 
fasininezate narendreshu tadanveshu gateshu chat 
totra Vahpariricikhhyab pdrthivendur-apivata i BO ou 
dirthena ehakshusha Jakshmith bhefe Kuvalayasya yal 
mirinan ditaviuamdam dosha satirakena cha wp Slt 
stthifikritativa-i yasmin-lhepongaraia ible | 

nivul Siaimsi statelhin? ua dhancgashi math onpih w 82 
Varrisinha ati pripalianma tasmarianieliipab | 
kiruibhir-yasya kiuudendtyisadiathil satiyitaia 83 4 


Vi ovse GG = a Ted peepee oom M 


fall 


frome gliding == AES, 
70 — Snermelise o—mMS. The gvilabiog “ilparyans is i Tho pajekagy arc added on tho margin in Barada 
Churactera, dav ami peare tudistanet > the correction given above te nut certain, 
tm rtzehitiiciy -— MOS, 
2 d= ree et, anol guru — BS, 
» fh — The sy lables in braciais are wanting in the M8. aud are conjectural. 
» 79 Tho last ayliable of sankidendrena is indistinct, 
OT Ohya me MS, 
nD mm hitertteeda — MS, 
ae Bm her tede PUREE ome MS. 


re 83 ware nese bAd i es M > 
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ura ros na) aR ner ee ee 
ee ee 1 aabttmemiameenanenteinemanemnonasenea 


ee 
. panlomiramagusyeva yrsya chapo vildkite 4 ) ; 
 Chakitaib sarasiva kshind r&jahatnsair-amn. thyata He O84 ty 
Sri-Siyaka iti. kehetram ‘yasusiur udabliit-tatal 4 
? Dilipapratina: uh prithvisuktimuktiphalarn nripah ty 85 
Jakshmir-Adhokshayasyeva saSimauler-ivambikit 
Vadajetyabhavuddevi kalatran yasya bhir-iva 1 86 4 
akhaudamamsalenipya prajipunyan-mehodayam 4 
kalisatntamasah yens Vyaniyats nripentund py 87 
vasikritikshamalo yah kshamamuatyiyatam dadhat 4 
riijiéramam alainchakre or rajarshikusschivarah wt 8&8 tt 
snutajyGtsnidaridrena vashpr-ihyena makhenduni | 
sagarbsur-vijayam yasya Radipitipatistriyah tt 89 4 
akankunamakeyiiramantipuramamekhalam 4 
Utinavarédhamh vaidhavyadixshidhanam vyadhatta yah un 90 4 
ayumi netrotsavss-tasmij-jajiie devapitripriyah 
jJagattamGpubo netraid-atreriva nisikarah O14 
Srimadutpalaragjovhiil-avrajGsyagranih saci | 
Bagaripatyadattallhiparikhiyah patir-bhuyah yp 92 W 
atite Vikramiditye vatestain Sdtavahane | 
kavimitre visaSritma yasimin-devi Sarasvati t1 93 4 
cbhakrire vedhasa ninmoh nirvyfijaudiryaédilinah 4 
teu chintitmanayS yasya nirmaine paraninavah wo94 | 
yasobhiy-tidusuchibhir-yasyachebhataravivijaih t 
apuryateyath brahnvindasuktir-muktaphidair iva Ww 95 ut 
sriyam onilibjakantyi yah pranayibhyd dadan drisi | 
aratibbyas-cha sahasiz jalire nistrimsalei:haya p06 Ut 
amsali savalkalagranthih sajatSpullavam sirah | 
chakre yen-alitastrimim-akshasttrankitah karah Wwo97 1 
puran kilakramat-tena prasthitonambikapateh 








maurvilkinankevatyasya prithyv? doshni nivesita W981 

prasasti paritO visvam-Ujjavinyvath purt sthitah { 

aya Yayat-Mandhatri-Dubshyanta-BDharatopamah (99 
e anenistah kapoleshu pindpai ripuydshitam | 
samahrityaiva tadbhartrivasaso bahusalian yy LOO i 
sadii samakarasyasva Lakshoitkulacrihasya cha | 
Sindbarija iti vysktarh ufima dugdhddadher-iva th) LOL u 
anena vihitdovatra yatsibasasatinvatal | 
NuvinasihagankGyan viragoshthishu givate yp 102 dt 


* 


Verso BL— chaksia: — MS, 


yt 


tF, 


B39 — daddan— MS. Pac maunseript has prima manu, — rdjabkramalanechakre, A Siradé fro. stands 
over tho to tea Tedevet,, ond a Sacadds ma cuder fiat, 

K) ~ The first cyliable of dA ina is uncertain, before if stands plaiuly frksiya, 

OF -— “parables. “vrajecyAgraac om Ma. The correction (as Zachariaea proposes) is proved ty be gorreos, 
by Wahomertre’s and Vinika's accounts. See below, pp. 163-160, parchad yd — MS, 


Qh qiricdan? AT, 


Wb —— ya prameyi? — ATS. 


Y5 am piifhd ov pdedcll ef cekli uiresitd — MB. 
tH) mm nats years MS, Ujjayandia perhaps the corrcet form of the name. 
100 o The MS. goema to reuire sami he fyonelas; ascea om ADS, 
11 —« ganamdeaydaya —- MS. T he ya of the second sy fia written below in Sfradé character. 
102 — Behind this verse slanda a siyn wiieh looks exactly bko the numeral 80o0f the Aksharapalli, and i. 
probably néunt to indicate that the portion on the Paramfara kings is concluded. 
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Translation. 


64, There (on Mount Arbuda) the wise house-pricst of the Ikshvdku made a sage’s grove rich 
in wild rice, fruits, roots, firewood and Kusa-grass.34 oo 

Gh. ia wish-granting cow was once stolen and carried away by tho son of Gadhi, as was that 
of Jaruadaym, A yuna, of Kritavirya’s offspring. 

6¢. Arundhati, upon whose bosom the silk garment was bathed with streams of tears, became 
a jog, on account of her husband's wrath, 

G7, Thereupon the first of the judges of the Atharvana songs,8@ with holy sayings, threw an 
offering inte the fire, which, kindling up with broad flaraes, seemed to hear an ascetic’s 
hair braul. 

68, Quickly a man sprang out of tho fire, with bow and crown and gollen armours? 

69. Ty him, the cow of the wise man, led away by Visvamitra, is brought back, as the sun 
bring: back the Peht of day, which hus been Jed away by the thick darkness, | 

7, Then the grove-maidens took the check, wet with tears of joy, from the supporting hand 
which ig worshipped by the derout. : 

71. He received from the prophet the fitting name of Paramara — killer of the enemy — 
anda ruler’s power over the globe, b-fore whom all the parasels of all other kings were 
shat. 


te 


72. (Prom king, whe. briugiog amationte of great offerings, only left the ancient tortoise,3? — 
73. (From bind tae sacritiver, by whom this earth was filled with golden altar staves, which, 
resting on foundations eC preciods stones, Were ornamented with wreaths of pearl- 


Sy ne 
atrium.) ~~ 


1 
hove 
+ 


(Urom hind, by whom, when he eomgnered the Daityes, Sachi was freed at last, with 
e heart at rest from peatous Wiangine with thro race ot Lapa ro splendour mae, 


-_— eo 


rea, From hin, who reseribled the ancient Wire Manu. sprang a race, wtp obtained high 
estevin by virineus dines, Pie beantiudls, rounded peards 4! 


ER gy A nae LOE HON ROTATOR Ne AO So LIRR Bie AMSA AOS EOD a AOD tel aE a ge TENTS 8 RAS Ri ga Neale eye ON -o e RPR PSRE sree 7 ewe Pl Me le Fry Amc SPAR APS ay eg De tn RSCG SO EAA NTE SE ET IPPON SA RARE NTI, 


ON temple of Veesiebtha. whieh, through foeal trade, a closely ecnneeted with the boty menptarsy, is of ill 
fonnd on the ceutheide of Abtoor Arbnda. ‘Vhe ins riptraas im ite weedy prove that it was kept,ap by the preimeos 
of Chanudravati, To thy right of the teoyple stands the atatee of a owarmor, wWieb. acourdimg to a tradition, 


represents the mythical Paramira, Bee J. Tod, Trarcis di Wesdern bndia, op. 110. ; 


"The stare of the thert of the Kimadhern aud at. recovery difera widely hero and in the narratives of 
the bards of Tosiputand and Guiarat, from thes lasmeot omkis. of conrae, marely a lool representation. 
“&Veoosbthiis noturally a better judge of the tUearecaceds, the great collestiou of charms and incantations 
than tue Durahitn. 
On the origin of the Paramiras, who, seeording to the yurions modem bardie traditions in tha Agnikunda, 
sprang from Motot Abd, and belonved te the Apnikulis. Soca ulead. Tod, Atudte of Rivaathdn, Vol. 1p. 68 By 
amd speemiy yp. of © Madras ed). The seeaunt iv the Nfivpur Prasuatt, verse 13 (Zritseh Sod. Kunde dea 


Mergemiiodes, Val, VI Avt) and thet in Somesvata’s Pratuati, verse $8 ( Kirlikanmud!, App. L, p. 4) agrees 
exactty with Pardnuenptas. 


ah }. are Se buble till at hier tnialbetatte of the CORT hy Jaye horse » Ov fiance ant other Siltras, which requirad an 
more hide pint of glaughter. Only the tortoise mpow whieh the earth rests, wis left. 


WON the geiden, 4 0., goll-piated stakes fur the sucrifies, seed, Tod, Aanals of ddjasthGn, Vol. pp. 71-72, and 
specially note bon the litter pape, 


44) Peas Libis merely mnewnua that the Paranyare exterminated {hye Duaityas, si the raco of impure Instro,”’ 
Mush ats pee ae | ayer fromtyced cehad j nitra’s lordaditas. 


WP pet a often happens in other works, plays on the worl eurclita, “ virtnous "and “ beautifully roand- 


od.” ave ne a he vA pores y caf We rele pty inden] with Wns it Peuete! age ci bia trabees mad’ Thos thy oud of the yer 
mivht be tran bite ts adios Cand that, therefore d resousbh sa hamhoo rod, which is made valuable by 
beantitully rottled peark: Referring: ty the Indian belief, that poarla grow in the buimboo red. 
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76. Into this raco a king was born named Upendra, who, although of great power, stij} 
lightened the burden of taxes aad therfore was like the sun and the moon, of which the 
former is ‘endowcd with great heat and the latter cools the fire of his benws,42 

















77. His fame, which alwaya spread further, and- which was the Ktbject, of the song of Sit4, 
reached over the ocean and (therefore) resembled the Cinonkey ) Hanuman who always 
moves about restlessly, who sprang over the ocean in order to comfort Sitas3 

i” . aya > « 
78. This sacrificer, before whom Indra was afrail,** whose hod y was male holy bv sacritigial 
baths, decked the earth with golden altar staves. | ; 
r .! ; Fee ee a ee Lee iene Apc? : , 
79. The sighs of his enemies’ wives, the rays oi light from whose glistening tecth broke into 

: waves, Covled him like fang," 

80. When he and other rulers of men besides him were departed, there was boru into (hig 
race a Moon among the princes called Wakpatiraéja. 

8]. His almond-shaped eyes shared with the water-lly ber heanty, and bis ornamented arm, 
Which afforded ecstasy to women, caressed the Fortuna of the globes 

82. When the earth trembled before his anger, the princes, whose hope of Bie sink, bowed 

" their proud heads, they drew not their stil? Lows, 

83. From him aprang a king, Vairisiruha by name, a lion to his enemies : his fame, briclt 
as jasmine and hike the moon, was as a cnane to him. 
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42 The freqnant plyy of words wits: pratdyer, Chout’ and ‘power,’ also with kara, ‘ray? and ‘das,’ maturally do 
bot eseape Padmaygyypta. 

$3 The words sedijelipramitla and stlockehhuusilahedu have dove meanings. Tho first has no dimheadlty, 
A really fitting explagi tion for thy eecoud us an adjeetive to qetvs, © found, it seotms, Oby when, on the other bad, 
Sith is revarded as proper ime aml veheiArasity as ovynouymet udond, a song of the pouring oud of Che hesert.? 
Behchhvay, Wlomlly to Wreaths out, appears elsowhere alco in dlus interchuneeable meaning. A poetoss Sit, 
or Sya appears in the Mhojwe legend. For tences of her. aed espmecilly the words aserthed to her in the 
Bhotaprabandiui, soo Pischel, “the pootess Sita, in the foalgrves an Bobllinak., yp. #2, 9b Tn the Prabandsa- 
chintimadt, aompleted in 1800 AL UL, is mentionad a Sad pen bt, robandéd, the contents of whioh are shortly as 
folluws; “Inthe timaof Bhoja there lived in his cnpefel the mistress of a eookshop (randhan ) Siti hy mnie, 
A pilgrim, for whom she cuoked, died from’ taking Nangunt od. She determined to kit herself by drinkirg the 
game, Instoal of dyiiy, however, she beeame very clover. She then studied the scienecs a litie maid went with her 
yeuug and beavlifal daughter Viteyad fo conrt, sta greeted the king with tla: verdes 
mary sabrahkubekebavavedhi yaso brabmandabbar eva 
tyavastarknkavanehintavadiiedia ke hont samnudravodhih y 
rriditlia parvataputika:patipmlaiwanidvaprivauia vad ts: 
sronathbhojamalbipate nirevadhth sesho gunanam gana 
The merry { pinot ape yet jkmeg then challeneed the beautiud Vitaya to the Arehavaracna. She snewered with 
a gorreeponding couplet to the ahove : 
Ununahaicshibokivadbirbhuinuatamtliovadhit siibhave 
vintoro hridaysvadhih hawmalinattravadhih sae hati 
varnah svarnakathavadhih Katinata vajrukarak-himavadhi- 
shunvaniyah kuebamaninie yadi para Tavavyvamastavadi u 
Then the king yave Vijaya an ardiukanti on wuratdya, &e,, wpon which, without hesitation, she composed the 
aecond half arughesgi, &e The king was then ashamed of himself (as he had cause to be). Merntongna adds : 
alra bahu vaktaraynen. qaranparay’ jieyam iW Neither the Khojapracaidha, wor the Trabandhachintd man’, vor the 
verses attributed to Siif ua he quoted as a proof that. the poctuss lived at Bhojw a coutt. Phe Prataudhacktatimant 


idalao porely Ingondary in thia juert, On the other hand, if may oertainly by expected, that there was a poctcss 


Si ua all tho charachers appearing in Merntiunea are historieal, 
+ Indra funred the king, bucause he offered so many sacrifices and on the 100th would have drivon him from 


the throne. 
43 Agcording to Indian onstom (sca, for oxample, Ganditvraha. 695 590) the wives of fhe conquered prinees must 
ronder slave service to the cemqueror und fan him with Yok's tails, Wile such prisoners stood behind Upendra 


they parformod their task not with the Chanris, but with their deep sighs, Mranwhile they openod and bhut their 
Lip oontinually and thna cansed waves in the beuws, which emanated from their flashing teeth. 
. 7 : “ ae aes es ‘ 6 4 99 
46 Kuvilaya in used twioe, and is to be translated the frst time by “ waterlily,’” the seoond by “ glube 


(kudha) (Zacharine ). The star on the king's arm is on the bangle. 
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rari A. ose bee eimemetiattoyy tpn wenentectiinss ayes 


ae es . 

84. When the kingly swans saw the bow of this prince, who was like Paulom!'s husband, hey : 
forsook the land, as the regal swans forsook the pend, when they saw Indra’s rainbow {4? 

85, From him sprang a king, Sri-Siyaka by name, o field of fame,'a peat) from the mantel 
of earth, who was like Dilfpa. | 5O. ee 

&6. As Adhekshaya’s Lakshmi, ay the moon crowned ged’s Ambika, 80 wae the queen, 
Vadajai — this ruler’s wife — like the earth,4$ 











&7, This Btrong man, a moon among the princes, who, cn account of the picty of his eubjeets, ae 
attained to perfect happiness, banished the thick darkness of the Kali age.“ | ot 

eS, PThik king set up a retreat, subdued his thoughts, practising great patience, was clothed ia 
the grasa robe of a royal sage, 7 

&, With countenance like the moon, covered with tears, from which the sparkle of langbter is 
missing, the wives of the Lord ef Radtpaéti proclaimed hia victory. 

9G, He made the harem of the Hana princes, from whom the bracelet, the sprangle, the foot. 
ring, and the girdle were taken, into the dwelling-place for the consecrstion of 
widowhood, 

91, As the moon from the eye of Atri, so sprang from him this delight of the eyes, a favourite | 
of the gods and his parents, who banished darkness from (he world 00 

Oy His elder brother was the illustrioas Utpalaraja, a leader of the band of nobles, the 
lord of the earth, who surrounded Sagara’s song with the occan as with a grave. 

93, After Vikramaditya was departed, after SAtavabana had gone heme, the goddess 
Sarasvati reposed beside this poet-friend,& 

Ot, In the creation of this truly geuervas (prince } the ereator actually used desire-granting | 
jewels us particles, 

W5, The shell of the mniverse was filled with his fame, whiel, of splendour pure as the moon, 
gprany from bis flashing sword (and therefore) resembled pearls, which, pure as the 
moon, spring from the clearest water.o9 

Go, With the glance (of his eye) whieh sparkled like the blue water-hiy, he gave his friends 
happiness anc suddenly be robbed his encinics with the flash of his sword, which glanced 
like the water-lily os 

47, He fastened the knots of the grass robe upon the shoulder of his enemies’ wives, wound 
usectiv plaits round the lead, and wreatbed the Land with roses 





7 When the rainy season comes the Rajaharnsas go north. 

48 The first two cowpurisone ara compliraents to the king and his wifo, wha are comparnd with Vishnu and 
Siva, as alec with Lahehmi and Parvath When it is also said, that Vadoji ‘iv like the earth,’ Styaka’s wife, it is: 
ra be renenbered that, according to the Indian ptyle of expression, the earth is invariably the first wife of cach 
ee 


¢ 


Arid ix divided ato & -b Gpom 6s) 

oO Vhis delight of the eves,” is the ruling prines Sindhurija ( Zachuriae ). 

On Cbtpab mga. Ree below, p, Ips, 

Cos Vibmausiitye i4 uowut dh. anthorof thaera of 7-16 BR. C., whe is aleo inentionsd aa raler of Ujjain 
(Hulordasj. The o4tasahana, who aw ineant here, is Hala, the compiler of the Giittikosha, 

Bobi earponiie, ale hearara.drlyes’. is do bu divided the firet time jnto arhrhhactara-tvtrigath, ta, ephural- 
kiagec mira hs the osooud tuue into ahetdealaruenigalh, toe, alysuttouddhagatend jantidih, According to tho 
meee! % “aaisd 4 i tae per ee tiaiake ; . . 7 are 1 r, h Ad 7 § 
Tudiai Veaerad, the pecrl taseely sone te the surface of tho sew and open on the day of tha MAnik-Tharl, [f it ia 

rainiog, tint tanh raindrop bocomes a pearl. | 
NGG tO by belo to ditsd aswell a4 to nistrtndalehhay’ and muat therefore be twico translated. 


f Tho meaning i that the king prraned tia enemies into the wood aud foreed thom to live as hermite, Pallava 
has here ies MUCK Svan de Lhe otha Cavedare ), 
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TL LET TLIC ALEC OPTI CaN ene eee tins ctarens branch orannemetarassainascstansiidieinint, 


98. Through him, who, in course of time, departed to tho town of the husband of Ambiké, 


was the earth laid'in the arm of this ( our present lord) who is represcnted by the striped 
bow.& | | 


‘99, Residing in the town of Ujjayint, he rules all around, he who was descended from (the 
ancient rolers) Yuayati, Mindhatri, Dubshyanta and Bharata. 

100. Through this (bero ) was the white colour laid with a strong arm upon the checks of the 
wives of his enemies after he robbed their hnshands of their fame.®? 


101. It is easy to be anderstood (that) the uame of this (prince) who always possesses Makaras, 
and is the ancestral dwelling of Lakshini, is like that of the milk-ocean Sindhuraja— 
‘sea king,’ 58 

102, Because here (on earth) he accomplished hundreds of brave deeds, be will cherefore be 
sung at the festivals of heroes as the new Sahasduka. 


The preceding extract and the previous single notices quoted from other parts of the 
Navasdhaadhkacharita result iu the following genealogical tree of the Paramara kings of Dhari and 
Ujjain, who might at once, on account of the notices contained in the published inscriptions, be 
compared :— 

” 


I. Navasihasdikacharita. Il, Nagpur Pragasti,2] UI. Vakpati’s and Bhoja’s 
Land-grants,& 
A : 4 
Paramira Paramiara 
Upendra | Krishnaraja 
Vikpatiraja Vuirisitnha 
Vairisimnha Vairisimha eva lea 


s = TA ~ a8 
é Siyakn or Siyaka Vikpatiraja or 
sTiharshadev a5? Amoghavarsha or 


PRET eee rah See Prithyivallabha or 
Srivyallabha 974 and 979 A, D. 
Utpalaraja or Sindhuraja or Mufjaraja Sindharsgja | 
Vik pati raja 11,80) Navi afhasanika or Sindhorija 


Kumdarandrayana®l Bhojarfja | 
Bhoja, 1021 and 1042-43 A, D. 
et MINEO Ae ene GLY Saco ee cee <4 ee ARS erie 4 Chains F heya Seas ee Oe os % 1 se ee -_— + 


6 Joa, after Utpalardja died, the now ruling hing Sindhurijn bocame nig snecessor. 

87 Avcordiug tg Indian expression fame is “ white’ The king takes his enemies’ fame and so wins a white 
volowr, whieh bho puta on the vheeks of the wives of his enemies witeh hecoame white with sorrow and wnxiety, 

® The king possesseg always Makaras, (©, artoies formed in the Makara Order ( Manu, VIT. 187. Kénandiake 
NitisGra) just wa the ocean ix fall of sea-monsters called Makara, t. ¢., shirks. Fortune ip always on his side as was 
the case with his fathera ; he is thns the heir of Lakshii. As the coddess of fortune, Lukoliun?, rose out of the 
Milk-occan at the atitring of the Neotar, this is therefore alao his inheritance. 

“? Seo above, p. 150. 64 Seu abore, pr Tok, 6} See avove, pe. Lot 

68-The inscription way at firat badly published, with » very imperfect facsimile by Bal Gangddhar Shfstri in 
the Jour, Bombay BR. R. Ae. Soc. J. p. 259. The wecond publication of it by Las-en in the Zetlsch, ji d, Kande des 
Morgenl. VII. p. 104 ff., ig mueh better; it fs made from a tranveript of the copy fonnd in Sithré on a copperplate, 
Thiaie now no longer saficiant for present requirements and a new copy ig much to badesired,  Tasden culls Blyaka’s 
younger son Simtadeya und ha remarks (loco et. po all 217) note 23) that this is dintinetly the reading in lug 
copy, whilo that of the facsiinile in the Pomtay Journal can no longer be read with any certainty. Tt is quite correct 
that the letters in the latter are defaced. The name looks like (py. 274, No, Ins grdltearar jo. Myr, TF. Fleet, who 
possesses A paper impression of the uetiption, kindly informs me that the original laws s7/-Sinddurd jo. The form 
Sithharkia ig no doubt owing to the copyiats of Laseen'a transeription baying mado an unlucky conjecture 
as pindits often do, 

68 'Tho oldest Staana of king Vakpatirfja is published by Dr, FE, Mall, Jour, Bang. As. Soc,, XXX. 
p. 195 f., and with a fucsimilo hy N, J. Kletane in Ind. cet, Wisp. 48 0 Phe luter of the same king by 
Dr, Réjondralal Mitra in Jour, Beag. ats. Sov. XIX. po #758 V., and by Dr. Wielhoru, Ind. Act, XLV. pave ft. 


eo 


Bhoja's gift is publishod by Kistane, loc. eit, p53, with a faosimile, 
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The origin of the Paraméras, placed by the tradition of the bards, which reflects the above- 
quoted verses xi, 64, 72, in the holy “mountam Abi-Arbuda, the most southern arm of the 
Aravali chain, which iises on the boundary of Rajputand and Gujarat and in the grey far-off time 
whon the great feud between the head Brahman Vasishtha and the Kshatriya intruder Visvimitra 
was fought out. The bards also relate much of ihe eal developed power of the Paramiraa, of 
their maniold rannfications, aud their great kingdom in Weatern and Southern India.** There is, 
however, no sure trace of them im Dadian history,8* befure the appearance of the dynasty of Malva, 
The Paramaras first come rate power im the town of Dhara, which hes in the western part of the 
province, aud trom there they conquered the cast of Mala with the capital Ujjain, This proves with 
more eer tainty than the tradition of the bards that Padmagupta repeatedly (p. 159, above) calla Dhtra 
the family resitenee of the Paramidiras. Tho period of the first developinent of their power cannot 


be fixed with cortainty. Tt must, however, have been about 800 A, D. as will be shown further on. 





As the Puouiras of Malva beluve in the legend of the birth of their eponymons hero on 
Abi. this aus lead to the supposition that they came trom the north-west, The old Port of 
Achalgadh on Abd, and the town of Chandravatt sonth of Abt, have been for cenjuries in the 
posscsston of a Paramdra family, who rendered homage to the Chaulukyas of Anhilvad from the 
eleventh century. Somesvara’s Pragasc of Vikrama Samvat 1287, recounts an older line, Dhtimarija, 
Dhandhuka, Druvabhata, and cthers, also a later and entirely lostorical one which consists of 
Ramadeva, Yatodhavala, Dharivarsha, Prahlidana, Somasimha and Krishnardaja. The 
Jast ts kings may be aecoenise lL trom other works and raled between 7100 und 1231 A. DD. This 
connection baween the Paramaras and Mount Abumakes clear that it and nothing elge had been the 
foundation ot the tegen dt of the ist of Paramara from the Agnikuada there, Now, as the 
Paramaras of Dhara possess the same leyend, mis easy ty suppose that they are a branch of the 
ruling race ai Achalo eth and Chaudtavatl 


Upondra, 


The fired hing Upendra sung by Palmaguyta was not che ioynedinte predecessor of the next named 
Vakpatiad DT. Between them reisned otha: prince The plaral ehows that there must have 
beeu thie, On te consideration may che reign of Wpondra le placed later than about the 
sear FOO A.D Ag th fist kine, tor whose rea we possess several lived dats, Vakpatiréja IT, 


diel as will be shown forrher on, between Od gol G07, the date of his first land-grant is the 
year 474d, Ashe brotha Sindhataja ragned sometime after lam, then the beginning of his own 
° 


pesepe irmann dati thawte eine ema ee ww en rr vane eran ean mums teh A Aa meee he nt ofehe Heieneane Try oma ~s oem te AWA en tee mating lle a 


ces Tod, fanalscg Nr rethin Vol T pp si Sd 

© Yassin, Tet dite: Jieeo? FID p S22, thanks thot Plolemaas mentions the Parambras ander the name Porvarol 
aniaddy.* Pivariame aun taratorm: com nearer Ce th oldest (Praia) than ta that of the present tiaue Popwar 
or Dowie who bw wef thosreeemd uw Po warlarh,e ¢  bowargute Fort ot Powar, the name of Champantr, the 
old cayntabefo a Dotratann rthdu ardt’? Pheadentifeataon of Porvaray with Paramdea ra, howoxer, doubtfal, ag 
fhe fistworfimedaus @ proph th -eceon dy Kehtiye foods, which,» turds known, has given 48 name to no district 
in fidt, Dhaest tobe renrked thaf the predent Powa > or Paar ecrtamdls give themselves ont ag Paramiraa, 
sinte amar of th wu farmidy rots Dharfi, {he modern Uhir They are, however, MardAtoas and not Rajputs, Lhebr 
pihealosisal Chaim are aerbunly ofl ids re cogmaed, but native xcholats m M&ély a oaver epeak of tho story of the 
refation ni) of Hie Hultiness the Vaahiar fy Ananudrdo with the Moh rije Dhoja without a mennuiag smile and da not 
Dodaye int ‘Phe grout ageinet the domvation are -—- Tet that Pevar or Puar do not agree well in eound with 
Poran ua 2nd, tual an Rayputing and Mfivi the rent pur casera of bho Varanciran call themselves Parmdya, pot 
Puers Dd Paass wettlado oon Midwa and Bandelkhind naght ab be sniceseora or relations of the Maritha Jeevant 
Ro Purr, whoreceuved the tith of king of Dir an [494 cond, Malloson, Matos slates of Dndva, p. 207). Einally, ae 
reariy the ui of Powarvarh, this ge a result of the Gdebrist« method of transcription, The monntain fort 
Whi ds rt oo Pasen theta, aden? al with ¢( bampfots, ard bey, set in northern, bat it middle Chajirks, te 
Cadediy Cua! Povo dd and an Sanekooet, aecordimg fo an macioiphonw of Samvat 1988 (nd. Ant., Vol VI, 
pom Poy dur athe Fert of the Pavake, poriepe ‘the fire? dhe game bas nothmg te do with the Parasites, 
Who bave newer otarwnt known pom ede Basiwalh 


G6 Afrika 6, Sppoyp eee thd Sand bo borbes, Ray Malt, pp. 210-201. 
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* reign must have fallen about the yegr 970. Between Vikpatirija Il. and Vikpatinija L, aro’ two 
generations, and between the latter and Upendra at least three reigns. If one reckons 2% years. to. 
generation, then there are 150 years between the begimming of the reign of Va kpatiraja IT. and 
ithe end of Upendra’s, OF course it is not to be supposed that there is any degree of certaint y in 
this statement, ax the yumber of the kings omitted may be much greater, Bat it is the latest that js 
“possible, »-Padmagupta’s verses concerning Upendra ussert merely that he diligently attended to ‘he 
Brauta sacrifices and eee preat war me Tf tho translation of verse 77 ig correct, a poetess Sita, 
who perhaps Lived at his court, sang of him (sce note 43, p. 163), ; 


.o Dry FE, Halle? and Sir A. Cunningham" identify Wpondra with Krishnarféja, the first 
king’ in the insorjptions of Vakpatirija 1[. The supposition is natural,as Krishna and Upendra are 
| synonymous, It may also be corroct, though Kpishnardaja stands imme Uately before Vairisinha, 
the third king in Padmagupta’s list. The text of the inscription merely says that each of the kings 
mentioned “thong ht respectfully of the feet” (of the hefore- mentioned ). Usually this phrese is al 
du ¢gonnection with an immediate predecessor, There are, however, eases in which iis used in 
connection with a king further removed.“ Those who rejoct, Hall’s identification mms xgree that 
the next king in Padmagupta’s list likewise bore the name of Kpishnardja, which also is not 
impossible, 
a Vakpatirdja I. : 


Padmagupta's deseription of this king is purely conventional, According to what hing been 
already said, the beginning of dis reign falls about 895 A. 1). Hig name seems also to appear in an 
Udayaper inscription, Dr. F. 1, Fall does not récognise the existence of two Vakpatirajas, Te 
gays, however, doc. cit.: “ Vakpati had issue in Vairisbhha, and Vairisibha had a son Harsha.” 
This only applies: to Vakpatiraja I, 


Vairisimha,. 


OF this king we only hear that he was his predecessor's son. His reign may have begun about 


920. 
Siyaka. 


Matters improve somewhat with Vairisitiha’s son, who, according {0 Navas, XI, 85 and the 
inacriptions, also called Siyaka, according to Navas. XVIIL 40 (p. 155) Sri Hershadova. As 
revards the first name till now unmeniioned, it may be remarked that Siyaka stands for Simhaka, 
In the tertiary Prakrits of Western India, in place of the Sanskrit eiha in a proper name, either 
singh or sf igsudsed. Thus, for Amarasimha both Amarsingh and Amarst are found ; for Padmasimha, 
Padamasingh or more often Padamsi ; for Narasimha, very ofton Narst, In the present case, this 
explanation is proved by the fact. (hat Merutunga in Che Afwijapralandha calls the father of Mufija 
and Siudhala, Sirbhabhata’? This was doubtless the original Sanskrit name of the king. Styaka 
is a half Prakrit pec-neme. The second uame Harsha or Harshadeva appears in the unedited 


LU'dayapary Inscriptivn and also in other Sauskrit works.” 








oe Jour, Bong. As, Soc. Vol. XNXI. p. 114, noto. Dr. Hall scons to have found the names in the inscriptions 


from Udeyapur mentioned there, Te incorrectly calls him ‘ the grandfather of Bhoja's erandfather,”’ 
Aroheol. Rep. Vol. X. p. $4, note 1. 


® Seo Ind. Aft. Vol. Vi. pp. 184 und 194, w 
Chamunda, while his humediato predvcessor was his brother Vallabha. 


49 Bue alao K, Forbes, Rds Mdld, Bnd ed. p. 64. 
4 Conf, below, p. 168. What ix said hore about the identity of Siyaka and Harshadoya, ag also that of 


‘Utpatarija and Vukpatirdja, rests chiefly on Zachariae’s communications, Ho has mado these discoveries and 
gathered the nutices belonging to them, 


here it says, that Durlabha of Anhilvyid thought of the feet of 
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Paluawapes describes Sivaku: Hawhsdaya first as & fei philosopher doing homage to « 
quictism and asceticiam and then as a warlike ruler. It will be necessary to reverse the order, ° 
and take for granted that Siyaka, like se many Indian kings, after an active lite, turned his 
attention to the achievement of Moksha, without, at the same time, perhaps, retiring from hiv 
position as ruler. Lis warlike achievements were the conquering of the * Lord of Badapati,”’? 
aud the killing of a Hana prince. Who these kings or chiefs were, and where they raled, has not 
as yet been ascertained. As to the Hina, who is mentioned very often in the inscriptions, # may 
be reinarked that the earlier favourite ideatification of them with the white Huns is not tenable. At 
is quite correct, as Dr. Fh. E. Hall remarks,” that ‘the Hanas, or more usually Lduas, mentioned in 
the inseriptions of the middle period were an Indian Kshatriya family. In bardic lists they are 
counted among the Rajpat races, and the accounts of their alliance with the Kulachuris show that 
they are counted as such. These facts naturally do uot preclude the possibility that the Hina 
Kshatriyas sprang originally from Uluns. As the Kshatriyas have adopted foreign elements In 
uw remarkable manner. Siyaka’s wile was called Vadaja. 


Vakpatirdfja IY, 


Like many other Indian princes,” Siyaka’s elilest Bon? bore many TLAMES and Was called 
Vakpatiréja, Utpalaraja, Mufija, Amoghavarsha, Prithvivallabha and Srivallabha., The 
first twonantes are found in Padmagupta (p. 150. above), and, according to the sugrested alteration 

XT. 92, they are also to be found in Kshemendra snd Vallabha. The former quotes the 
well-kaown verse, aha vd hare, in his duecfotyacichdracharchdé, aud ascribes it to the esteemed 
Utpalaraja (acimalatpalerdiasya), while the Subhdvhitdrali of the latter names Vakpatiraja, 
pun of the esteemed Lfarshateva, as author, Padmagupta’s account leaves no doubt that 
Vakpatiraia ig the som of the esteemed Harshadeva, Vakpatiraja LT. of Malvd, nor that Xshemendra 
means the same Co Because the persen mentioned by Rehomendra boars the title ér/mat 
aud dera, only w king can te meant, and, as accomting to the NMuascasdhesdakavharita, XT, 02, 

Vakpatiraja, 7 son of Harshadeva-Siyaka, hal another bo sinuing with Utpala, thus, in view 
of Vallabha’s remark, the above conclusion ig qnavoidable. Another case in which Vakpatiraja TT, 
is called Utpalaraja is mentioned farther on, That Vakpatiraja IL. is identical with Mufja, 
Dro Foo) Hall recognised and repeatedly expressed?7 in the Lengal Journal A, Soc, ANX, 
p. 114, note, and Dasardpa, p. 2, note. The proofs tor it are: (1) the genealogical tree given 
above, where Mutja appears in the place of Vabpatirain, (2) the faet thet Dhanika, ino the 
conmmentary to the Dasartpa, po Ut and PRO Ced. Tlall). ascribes one and (hg same verse 
“to the esteemed Ning Vaak patiraj and tte the estuamed Manjas’ However strange such 
amiethod of quotation may seems tous, it is quite usd aueny the Podians, wha thonght vothing 
Of onentinning wo omeng-tied quan andor two or mare of his nants. Finally, the identity of 
abn a enter ate of the Jand-grants with Padmapguptia’s Valpatidja Tf, is made 
ynite cluar by the list of reigns, 


All that Padmagupta .ays of Vakpatiraja IT., apart from conventional phrases, is, that he 
Jiwd a titng tor postr s ib porta, Was extraordinariy geaereus anil warkdcee, Twree, DL. 7 ( I 150, above ) 
amd Xf 5-04, he calls hun emphaticaily a friowd of pocts, and says, f. 6, that he was led by hina to 
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tT Tis may Dea town ora countey (conf, Anauhilapataka and Medapita or Mevad), 
Th dour, Bev. As, Sov KNX p UZ, note dh, ared fear, dan. Or, Soo Vt, p. B20, 


Te Sew, Por eunint, the gepenioioaal tree of ths Hielheakttas of Manyaldaba, Lad, dat. Vol. VI. p. 72, and 
the table ta Rivet . feyuitgde map die Weteese Dialeicl, pp. O2-y3, 
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Peterson, fur, bool BRL As Ser KV Ep. dou. Peterson's views there axpresaedl are probably more ooppect 
than those tath. Mae tind, po US, according to whieh only the ans sora, Wo, 8464, shorid bolunge ta Vale patisd je. 
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tread the poets’ path. }'rom accounts gathered from other sources we may complete his statements. 
‘V&kpatiraja II helped other writers besides Padmaguyta, Amoug these are the two sons of Vishnu, 
Dhanathjaya and Dhanika, the first of whom composed the Dagardpa, while the latter commented 
upon it. Dr. F, E, Hall does,well to express himself carefully and say : “it may be suggested, that 
Dhanika — one of big ( Dhanathjaya’s) commentators and possibly his own brother — was living 
about the middle of the tenth contary,”78 Now, however, since it is clear that VikpatirAja, Mufja, 
and Utapalardja are names for one and the samo person, all doubt as to the age of the twa 
authors disappears, the one of whom, according tu his own words, was famous for his wit at the 
court of king Muiija, and the other deacribes himself as mahdsddhyapdla of the great and 
esteemed king Utpalaraja.” In the time of Vikpatirija LT, also falls the activity of the 
lexicographer and poet Dhanapaéla, whom the Prabandhas erroneously make a contemporary and 
favourite of Bhoja.t? The date of his Prikrit Kusha, Vikrama Satvat 1029, é. ¢., 972-3 A, D., 
makes this very apparent, Likewise Halayudha, the commentator of Pibgala, according to his own 
statement ( Subhdehitdvali, p. 115), lived under the rule of this prince. Vakpatiraja’s own activity 
in poutry is shown, not only by the numerous verses ascribed to hin in the Prabandhas but more 
certainly by the quotations in the anthologies, among which the one mentioned above in Kshemendra 
deset ves special consideration, as Kshemendra writes about 50 years after hig time. 


{f Padmagupta speaks merely in ordinary terms of the warlike undertakings of his first patron, 
doubtless the reason ig that the sad death of Vakpatiraija made it scem unfitting to describe the 
latter in detail, His words,8! “ The seal which Vakpatiraja put upon my song as he mounted to 
eaven, is now broken by Sindhurdja, the younger brother of that friend of poets,’ shewed 
distinctly that the fate of his first master had affected him deeply. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that he dees not allow himself to go into details. From the inscriptions and the 
Prabamihas one gathers that Vakpatiraja was at war with his eastern and southern neighbours. 
The unedited inscription mentioned by Dr. BF. E. Dali tells of a successful war against one 
Yuvardja of Chodi, the father of Kokalla II, during which he is supposed to have taken the 
capital of the Haihayas, Tripura.*? Dhanapala’s account probably refers to him, that he wrote 
his work when the king of DharAé had plundered Manyakheta, As in the introduction to the 
edition of the Paiyalachchhi is shewn the cajital of the Bathors of Manekir or Malkhed inust 
be Manyakhota, and the conquered enemy was the last prince of that race, Karka IIT, called 
Kakkala or Amoghavarsha. Vakypatiraja 11 doubtless helped to accomplish the fall of the Southern 
Rathor kingdoiu, Ee remaived also the enemy of the real destreyer of it, Chalukya Tailapa II 
of Kalyana, who entered upon the possession of the juheritance of the Rathors. Sixteen times, 
says Merutanga,® did Muiija conquer Tailapa belure he unlertook his final march against him, 
and therefore scorned hin, Although the number may be an exaggeration, and the Paramara’s 
fortune in war not always favourable, still so much is certain that Vakpatiraja Munja waged war 
with Tailapa iI for u considerable tine, At last he was unsuccessful, suffered a decided defeat, and 
lost his life in the south. The Prabandias give Mabja Vakpatiraja’s last march 1a detail, They 
asgert that he undertouk it against the advice of his winister Rudr&ditya, was taken prisoner by 
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1% Dasaripa, p. &. | 7 | | 

t Dasardpa, End, and ii. H, Wilson, Hinds Theatre, p. xx. (ed. Rost ). That given by H. H. Wilson, and ip 
a notice appearing. ia ene of Dr. Mal’s MSS. is wanting in the publication ; notwithstanding its at first 
apparently inexplicable charactor, it ix, however, entirely ercdiblo. Suoht historical notices arc often left out in the 
MSS, The oxtract from {le Brihatkathdmanjart’ of Kshemendra, insertel at the end of the tirst Prakféa, is, of 
conrad, an interpolation. It docs not appesr in all manuscripts. 


& Soo above, p. 160, note 6. ; 
8 Jour, Heng. As. Boe. Vol, XXX. p. 114, note, and Cunningham, Archeol. Rep. Val. X. p, 85. 
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*! Seu above, p. 150. 


83 Sapathuianapiiriaka oh 
ublirya ekandhavarais nivedayamase Ut (from the Muijaprabardha). 
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Tuilapa, and sometime afterwards, when he Made an atigmpt to escape, was first trated shamef yy 
and at length hanged on a trees* The narrative is adorned with so many touching scenes, and 80° 
many verses, which the imprisoned king is said to have composed, under different. circumstanges; : 
that its lerendary character is unmistakable. The details are therefore not to be depended on, ‘But 
that Tailapa IL killed Vikpatiraja-Mufija is correct, as two Chalukys inscriptions mention thig 
famous deed.®) Also Rudraditya was, as Lassen has remarked, really Vakpatirija’s minister, as 
he is mentioned in his Sasana of 979 A. D. The fact that Vikpatiraja was killed by Tailepa 11 
makes it possible, with the assistance of a note in a Jaina work, to fix the time at which his mazch. 
took place and his reign concluded, within a limited period. Amitagati completed his 
Subhdshitaratiasaidvha, Vikrama Samvat 1050 or 993-94 A, D., during the reign of king Muiije, 
and Tailapa IL died shortly before or in the Saka year 919, it. ¢., 907-98 A. D., which ia. the first 
year of hig suvcessor, Munija’s death, therefore, occurred in oue of the three years 994 to 996.96. 
The beginning of his reign Hes before Vikrama Samvat 1031 or O74 A. D.: the date of ss oldest 
Jand-grani must not, as has been remarked, be far removed from the same. 


Sindhur§éja. 


* 


According to the accounts of the Prabandhaa, bitter enmity existed between Vakpatiraja- 
Mudja aud his brother Sindhurdja, to whom they apply the pet-name Sindhula or Stzhdhala, 
Sindhuraja had to flee trom Malva, and lived long as a fugitive ‘in the town of Kasahrada ” in 
Gujarat. Later he returned to his home, and was at first received kindly by his brother, but was 
afterwards bAwded by lim and confined ina wooden cage, During his imprisonment his son Bhoja 
was born to him, whom Mntja. alarmed by the prophecy that le would be his successor, endeavoured 
to kill, Bhoja, however, was enabled to obtain a reprieve from his executioner and. by a letter, 
sv to change the king's opinion that he chose him as his suecessor to the throne, After 
Muiija’s decease, Bhoja was anointed as king.8? Padimagnueta’s poem completely discredits this 
narrauve, which exelades Sindhuréja from the throne and proves what mast also be concluded 
from) Phoja’s  daud-grant of 1021-22 A. D. that he ruled over Méalva for sometime. The 
ohly grata of truth which the Prabandhas may contain is perhaps that for a time the brothers 
qwarredeL The condition of things cannot have been serioags. As otherwise, Padmagupta, who 
had sereed under Vakpatiraja, woukl aot have been a favourite of Sindhoraja’s, In eupport 
of this thare is the poets utterance in verse US, that Viikpatirija “when he departed to the town 
of the Lord of the Ambika, Jad the earth on Sindhmarajas arn” Taken literally this means, that 
Vakpatircja on his death-bed appoiated his brother as his suecessor, Ii may perhaps be accepted, 
therefore. that Siidhuriia, whether immediately before V Vak patiraja’s fateful expedition or still earlior, 
had attained to the ie iy uf yuvardja, 
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Moseo KR. Forbes, Rie 3461, py. 65-99, and Lasgon, Ind. Altert‘humak, ITL p, 840. The above accountea ure 
found in Memitunwes. dtespecting his doath i saya sc | a % 
Tadawe Mureda pers tan heya maranaridvambanaya math maraytshyatha | orikehastakhavalamblanat. . 0. 
beta fare Merram athatva lachehhire ruaingane silihaprotam keitea dadhiviliptam Kirayan-nijam-amar shaven 
pepe see) 
N) Flvet, Danasties of the Kasnarese Districts, p. 49. 


* De bk. G. Bhanjarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS,, 1682-3, p. 45, has acoapted this chronology . 
He plavcatae be sinning of tie Viktramna era, however, in the year 35 B. C., which dala not suit for MAlv4, ae is 
eleariy shaw: frow tg dates in Valpatirdja’s secoud land-grant. I rere it is wuld, the gift waa made V. &, 1086. 
kart oe xf ths tink of au eclipse of the inven, which took place on Nov. 6, 979 A.D., while the Sasana was 
enuipore), VS. 1905, Ubaitra badi 9. The Vikrama your in MSlvA began, according to this, not in Kirttike 


awh T., but in Cha aoandi Land the calemation wout by tho northern Purnimanta system ; sco alao Ind. aes: 
Vol. RIV. p. 100, wil espacially uote 2 


8? Seo also K. Forbes, Ade MOI0, p p. 64. Forbes identifies Kfisahrada with KAsindra-Palagj at Ahmedibid, 
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“ale A.ovording to the poem, Sindhur$ja bore the surnames of Kumfranarfyana® and 
‘Navasghasaika, “because he undertook. hundreds of hazardous enterprises ( sdhasa ).” Several of 
theas bold deeds are enumerated. A number of princes and peoplos, whom Sindhuriija is said to 
have conquered, aro presented in X. 14—20.8 Among the names mentioned are found a prince of 
, the Hanas of the same race as he, with whom Siyaka waged war, anda prince, of the Kosalas, 
Parther ‘is mentioned the subjection of the inhabitants of Vagada, of the eastern part of the . 
province of Kachohh,% of Lita, middle and southern Gujarat, and the Muralas, of a people in, 
Southern India, that is perhaps identica: with the Keralas, the inhabitants of Malabar. The word of 
Pn Indian court-poet, when he speaks of his lord’s victories, must not be put in gold scales, Every 
Yndian hero must have made his diguijeyaydtrd, “ his marci tothe conquest of the world, ” and wnat 
have been successful, When the actnal facta did not vive material enough, poctic fancy was ready 
to fill up the gaps : though expoditions against the Hina, against Vagad, which belonged to the 
kingdom of the Chaulukya of Anhilvad, aud against Lata where ruled the dynasty of Baraps, 
also conqnéred by the Chaulukyas, were not at all unlikely, So far as the relation between the 
Chaulukyas and the Paramaras is concerned, it was always had. Tho Jaina Prabandhas relate 
that the cause of the strife was an insalt offered to the second Chaulukya King Chamunda. 
Wheén the latter had retired from the throne in favour of his son, 1010-11 A. D., he made 
a pilgrimage to Benares. On his entrance inio the country of Malva, the king caused his parasol 
and the other signs of hia rank to be taken away. He was forced to let the insult pass: on his 
return, however, he commanded his son to take revenge, Thus began the enmity between Malva 
and Gujarat, which lasted till the destraction of both kingdoms by the Muhammadans.®! This 
parrative sounds rather incredible, Still the long feud between the two states, which brought first 
one and then the other to the brink of destruction, is an indisputable fact. Its ground probably lay 
not in a chance occurreace, but in the oll race-hatre] between the Paramiras anil the Chaulukyas 
or Chalukyag and the necessity of expansion of both neighbouring kingdoms. Thus Padmagupta’s 
report of a certain temporary conquest of Vagal ix quite credible. Also it is qnite possible ga 
Sindhuraja waged a successful war against his neighbour in the south-west, the king a Lata. 
Barapa and his family also belonged to the Chaulukyas and in nearer relationship to Tuilapa IT. 
On the other band, it is difficult to nuderstand how Sindhuraja could overcome the Muralas, if by 
these the Keralas are to be understood, If it may be understood, however, that Padwagupta — as 
often oceurs with Sanskrit poets — uses the expression inexactly and means some inhabitants of 
Dravidian India, nothing can be said against his statement. For, from, the Vikraméntadevacharita 
it js certain that the struggle of the Paramiras of Malva with the Chalukyas ol ee continued 
after Muidja’s ,death.% lt is therefore not at all improbable that Sindburaja undertook an 
expedition to the sonth. Of the war with Kosala nothing trastworth y can be a it may only be 
remarked that the kingdom of Koxala spoken of embraced parts of the Central Provinces of to-day 
and Berar. 

6» The ‘gtory from the personal history of Sindhuraja, which represents” the a pee a 
Padmagupta’s work, 1s unfortuuately surrounded with so thick a ee a 
impossible, without the help of accounts containing only suber facts, to give ecy . ¢ . : 1 
certainty. Those who are fumniliar with the court poets method ol description ss t. : i: 1an 
inclination to change historical events of the most recent past, for purely a en ne 

myths will not doubt toro moment that Padmagupta's seemingly fanciful legend rests giincons 
apon a historical bass. Analogies in other poems aro not rare, Take, foH Gea pie UNA 
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89 Seo above, p. 157, note 25. 
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_  Saa above, p, 155. 
# 4 . Ind. Ant, Vol, VL. 9, 1R4, . A ~e 
2 Conf bos, Rae MAM, p. 52 Morutunga asserts that the king of Malv& referred to was Muija. 
 K. Forbes, 4 ‘ty of this anachronism in the Drydsrayakosha ; he gives, however, no nanos. 
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Vikram@nikadevacharita, the god Siva appears regularly when the poet’s hero and patron 
VikramAaditya-Tribhuvanamalla comes into combat with the moral law. The latter’s birth also 
is a gift promised by Siva personally and it is celebrated by showers of blossoms and sound, of 
trumpets. Finally, in the description of Vikramaditya’s courtship, bis chosen Chandaledevi 
is never mentioned by her true family name as a SilahAra princess, but always called Vidyaédhari™ | 
in conformity with the mythological tradition, Very similar mythological representations are to be- 
found in the parts of the DvyAéSrayakosha, which Hemachandra dedicates to his lord and patron 
Jayasithha Siddharaja,® as also in Somesvara’s report of the events which caused his yasamana, 
Viradhavala of Dholké, to found an, independent kingdow.°6 To these examples from works of 
the llth, 12th and 13th centuries, we may add one from an inscription which belongs at latest to the 
second century of our era. The Andhra king, Puluméayi, asserts in perfect earnest in his great 
Geed of gift, in Nasik cave-inseription No, 15, that lus father, Gotumiputa Satakamni I., won & battle 
in Which “the wind-gud, the bird-iman Garuda, the Siddhas, Yakshas, Rikshasas, Vidyidharas, Bhitas 
and Gandharvas, 4s also sun, moon, and stars, took part.2?7 Besides these sualogies, we may add to 
the above-expressed opinion that here and there perfectly prosaic details appear in Padmagupta’s 
poems, For example, when one bears that the town of the demon-prince Vajrankuga lay 
HD garyat’s, i. ¢,, aout 100 koe or 150—200 English miles distant from the Narmada, one gets the 
iinpression that the poet speaks of an actually known town, not of an imaginary picture of one. 
As regards the explanation of the story, only one point can be held as certain, namely, that the 
Naa-princess Susiprabha was not a snake-goddess but the danyhter of a king or chief from the 
tar-spread race of the Naga-Kshatriyas. The existence of Naga-kings in Rajputina and 
Central Indic is averedited by inseriptions,® and their successors must cerlainly have remained long 
iy these revious. ‘To venture further op this point is not advisable, while we have no assistance from 
ioeeriptions, Tt may, however, still be mentioned that the Maharshi Vanku appearing in the 
narrative corresponds with the geographical name Vanku in the Nagpur-Prasasti, verse 54, 
Levsen erroneously reads Vankshu, and believes that the river Oxus is meant. The minister 
Yabobhata-Ramingada is also of course a historical persouaiity. 








Although so much in Padmagupta’s accounts of the history of Sindburdaja is dark and 
indistinet, etl it gives us the fact that the latter reigned tor some time. Years inust have passed 
alter he mounted the throne, before the Navasthastakacharita was written, and the composition 
oP at eannot be placed earlier than the first decade of the 1ith century, LHeuco it is necessary to 
place the beginniug of Bhoja’s reign further down than ts usually done, Various synchronisms 
demand this, and lead to the supposition that Bhoja wag not a growu man in the lifetime of 
Muiija,29 as he only tuonnted the thrown towards the cil of the secoud decade 6f the cleventh 
century. Unfortunately we have only two dates of the sume of his reign, that of hte land-grant, 
Vikraiua Samvat 1C78, Chaitra sudi 14, which probably corresponds to 50th March 1021, and 
that uf lis Arana of the Ré@jamriqtika, Saka Samvat 9o4 or 1942-4000 At any rate, the legends 
of the wicked ancl: Manja, which disfigare Forbes’ and Lassen’s work, and which, until quite 
reuchitly, always reappeared, may now be considered as abolished, 


s 
Or the earlier history of Malva, Padmagupia merely mentions that the friend of poets, 

Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, formerly raled there, Thuis notice shows at least that the Vikrama 
beuiok Was developed in Miadva tu the same way as it was narrated in the Jaina Prabandhas of 
fie Doth and Jdth centuries. 

Bone BM hramdjkadgsacharida, pp, 28-20, 387-39, note 1, 

Se Kertthananie (EL. 7-107, aud Jad. Aub. Vol, WI. p. ih, 

Co Puateeas deoweosh, Rep, West didia, Vol IV. pp. 100-110. Siri Pulumfyi is mentioned by ’tolemnns under 
the nwaine of Sima, 

See Ind. Aet, Vol XIV, p. 75, and Sir A. Cunningham, Arch. Rep. UL. 810, 

Pr dt iz indeed iinprohable that Hhola, at the thee when Padmaga pia wrote, had reached manhood, Had he 
peena Yovardja tuere would not have beun wanting a compliment for hin, 

20 "Phe date ina copy of the desulmir MS. ia: Sako tedariunande ee |? 
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(Continued from p, 184.) 


Appendix to John Campbell’s Narrative, 
Additional Nota on Thomas Pratt.% 


Tuomas Pratt was not actually in the Company's service, but was amployed by the Agent at 
THugli as a representative of the English at Dacca, In the Hugh Consultation Book,®® under date 
9th November, 1663, there is the following entry with regard to Pratt and the expenses he incurred 
at Dacca :-— 


A Noate of w' domanded by Thomas Pratt Pr, Month for his expences in servants 


e wages dictt & his owne gallery. 
For 10 peones Pe Mo wes as me ote wy 0 
For 29 pikes [park] & a manve Coe i we «OF, 15. 
For 4 pikes more .,, ane ie soe oe ove 6 
A. Cooke Buttler fagman .., 20 oe ‘es a 10, 20. 1. 
To my dictt ae sa — fe suis we 30 
To a writer .,, ies eee Se sac ‘is 5 
To 6 Caharrs [kahar] sale ee se des sees 12. 15. 
a washerman mussallye (masalcht) ... aac wee ae 4 
Hollencore [halatkhir | oe day be. eee ove 2 
To my owne Me sallary .., ‘aa sive veg ve 40 
For extraordinary expences at y? Durbar... ses vos 10 


This is y@ Calculation w" T present toy" vewe, how you will accept of it knowe not, but this 
much 1 desire you would take notice of, yt T wil freely give any man 50 Rup* p® m° more to beare 
my monthly expences. In w' nature y? Datch live here is not unknown to some Knglishmen theare, 
yot theire busiacsse hath not gone better forward in y* Durbarr vor they betur respected hitherto, 
although theire expentes hath beene = times ag mnuch; and likewise pray Consider when any great 
more [Moor], 5 Dutch, or any Pson of quallty come, whether it is a small expence to give 
them entertaynement, for I have here no investmemts yt L oan eace an Acco: hy Charging it upon 
another but every expence must appeare in tis owne shape, Yr servant, Thomas Pratt, 


Barly in-1664. Pratt became embroiled in a quarrel at Dacca, | The account of the occurrence 
was evidently written to Surat, bat the reply only is extant, dated 19 May 166487 = « Wee are 
Sorry to read y° Vuhappy accident yt bofell Thomas Prat, hee did very soe = give oa a 
sion, bat when hee was besett round wee know not wt a man may bee pa te doe, especially 
w® his life is engagt, woe are pawadd to thinke y@ Nabob may bee reconciled when nes pe take 
into Consideration the Cruell attempt made upon him by fyreing the house about his Hares.” In 
July of the same yoar Pratt was still in diagrace, for, in a irae at Hagh on the 11th 
of the Month, wo real that the determination of the 9th. June to stop Thomas Pratt's Wes, of 
180 rsa. a micaeh was confirmed “until he shall give satisfaction foc wt laid to his charge i that ie 
find thereby that we may lose the Nabobs favour by w°" our Masters business may receive a greater 


prejudice,” 


6 Factory Records, Hugli, No, 1. 


6 Seo page 135, . hse bat eae 
of Factory Records, Surat, No, 104, Factory Records, Hugti, No 
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" A year later, Piatt was still at Daceg, In July, he wroteto the Agent, Mt Blake, at 

Hugh, with vegaid to the mental state of Mr Marsh, the Company's servant at Dacca. Pratt 

declared himpell anable tu restiain Marsh and desired that someone might be sent to look after him. 

Ja September of the same ycar, the Council at Hugh wrote to the Directors in England,?? © Thomas 
Pratt remains at Dacci to prefer our complaints and to endeavour redresges, ” 


The later cucer and end of Thomas Pratt ts givin by Manuec: and the details have 
Been supphcd ime by Mt. Trvine Piatt had been employed by Mir Jumla to build and equip boats 
for lum, but he wa suspected by Ditid Khin Quieshi, the Governor of Dacca, who sent to seize 
hin. Piatt fred on his wonld-b* captors, and then escaped by his back door to his ship in the river 
and ombarked for Arakan, 


Here he inti sued with the King of Arakau and plauned an attack on Bengal. Diid Khan 
sent a leticr to Piatt, conshed in fiundly terms, and arranged that it should fall mto the hands of 
the Arahon King  Suspcctins treachery, (he King removed Piatt’s goods trom his ship, bound 
hiscrew ant then sent him and his ship to the bottom, 

[ II. — Narrative of Richard Bell, ] 


« 


An aco of y* Poyaze § Tracclls of Rukh Pell from Lisbon to Jerusnlem § other places 
rm ano 1609, 


May 23" Thos  Ttooke boate tram Lixo (Lishon] to goe aboard y° Ship Mery and Martha, 
Cayt Dyer Bates Comn mice, bis stenth 80 Gians, wd Saylers, then Ridemg in the bay Wagers 
fOr? ] vt Piso Darkias Paco d Arco 7 


We Weighel ankow ot Tewesday at 4 Clock ater none, y? winde faire & a fresh gaile, 808 ag 
We armved at Tans ere hye 8b day, & cume to anker belore ve towne at 4 Cloek in the NOTHIN, 


In Tangere”® litle r murhable sauc y@ Mould [Mol], w4 5 not in litle tyme like to be finished 
for what wt some yours duet & gieat Cost was buik, is a gt at part washt downe, & more 
like ftot Jevery diy,” weouth ter utists b imphyel Many Svod howses are wy y® walls, 
It Inson yt std of a inll, wou y walls theac~ a howse anl Cearden built and planted by 
Coll Alsup,% who then had v teitu [t nant} in at, why sold buere, wyne & Sallets. It [is] Cald 
White Hallinan Aftir a. We diank py Kinz of Kovlands helth in nt, dat i Cluck in y® afternoons 
went aboatd, & yo winde fare, we waghed, Capt, Cod ot Yanuoth and a ship ot Bristull ip 
ot Company both bound tor Genoa, 


Tn way to Mex. na, y' being 59 ft fp ort we weere to touch at, we past yo Islelands of 
May ad \ Ny ree [M thorea ound Miao a] Wv by y Iotuland Sardua [Sardinia], af ayeb lay 
becalmd 47 sail ir uch Men wart & sitters Fount for the releve ot Candia, In Sardenin ig 


A martes tent eetttacnstensitnnctremuhtnnientenitchynoeetiennetae 

TO (0A 70 C Bhag 

"Capt Dyer Patesiimmdiome din the Calinlar of Stade Parra Domeste Somes, 1 Sept 1970, as commander 
Pth Wayud Martia Qovul Torly t cyay san the Lor | » 101, calls him Cupt Dior Roles” 

“ Pao dl Arcos wtownen to north bark of thy lajus, nae the mc uth, 94 miles from Linbon, Mr, Forguaon 
pur  fathit bay Wasers ’miy rt present the Biy ot Ocuo the towa boing 14 milog heyund Pago d’ Arcos, 

™ Phen oe bed hy ssesuion 

Fin dood LT angio: woe male part of the dovry of Cathuuns of Bryanzs, wife of Charles II. A fine mole 
Vasc birt i, it va f expeuse to improve the harbour Lhe works we1e duvtroyed in L084 and the placo 
waa it Pt th Wor 

"Compt Py ys Drary, Wheathy s cd Vol VIE p 235, ‘Sir Wo Cholmiey talking =. . of Tangier 
Matters. tror ld { from some r ports of sume deriy tu tho Mule, anda broach made tharoia by the 
Rea t w,teat v fu 

MA Mr \l 4) the Kieg’s br wor’ and contractor | for victualling of Tangier” died 27 July 1664, Boe 


Pe; ys Drary, Wh sty sed Wohqy pt 74, 176, 178, 188, 195,195 Perl "Q , 
f ’ arhopa the ‘ Col : 
Bull was a son of © th bing» brewer! Ton ; ea oll Alsup” mentioned by 
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pepsin er — a ge 
y? herbe wo if a nian eate lie dies lafings.”” On ye day June, we weere becalind amonge y* 
burnings [Lipari] Iélelwnds for 2 dayes. Thoy are called, L Strambelo [Stromboli] 2 Vulcan 
[Valeano], 8rd Vuleanello, We, y® Sirti day, had w frosh ga‘le, wet past vs betwixt y° poynty 
of Silla and Charibd[is], the one Ou y® Isleland of Scilia, thother Qn y® Callabria, y? Popes 
ok Aad, in two howers after, Moored of ships before Messona, & had prattick7# in 2 howers 
alter, 


This Mossena is y* 2¢ Citty in y° greate Islolund of Scuillia, At y® tymo of oF being ' 
theire, came 16 Gallies of y® popes & Multezes, ~ 6 days aller came 14 Gallys of y® ffronch; all 
weighed, & weere for the reloife of Candia. 


Meggena hath ye farest mould [Mole] of anie place in Xpiandome, and its most ot it natural. 
The Key, cald y¢ Marreene [Marini], is a very iane one, & On it, for nesie a mile, stately hovwses 
all vniforme, faceing y® Sea, wo it bounds, soe as y" may step ot ye Key intu a ship of 300 Tune, 
theire being water to make bir swim wt" bir full Lademg. Seuerall faire Castles, Convents, 
Monasterries & Churches are in it, Av alao faire Conduits & beautitull streets. 


ghe Manniacter 1s silke, y* greatest quantity male win 4 or 5 Miles about ye. Towa 
woh [ se drawne from y® Cod [Cocoon] mto skeynes, w is an urt verry Curious to vuderstand 
y® well doving of it, 


From Messena wtt Mr John Morgan, Mr James Stanmier & Capt. Bates, we imbarked in 
a foluke% wot we hyred to Oarrie vs bo ye Cutty of Cattoma | Catania], 25 Leagues by Sca from 
Messena, 


In oF way we sce Reg.um [[eggio, in Italy] ye plat Sé Paull preched at, on ye Callahifia 
side, & S! Paulls piller erreeted in memory of him, We past 3 leagu 3 finiher on ye Callabra 
cost, weh is ye popes Conticy, well peopled, & gool buildings & wuitfull, tho verry Moun- 
tanous, We after boardod to y® Sercillian coast, on w°) are seuerall ymall Castles fionting y° Sea, 
& 800 are theire on y? Callabria, all to pvent yo lauding of yo Turhe, wet vex often those pis 
& stealo away y® xpians, Tho Lilly, yet verry fruittall for Ollives & corne. 


In y? mornings & Evenmss we see troop ¢ of Weomen, Guls & boyes decend the lulls, 
wet aie verry steope, to feuh water, wet they beme on theue heads in earthen pitchers trom 
y? aprings at ye"foote of y sta pe hills , theire habbit verry mean: 


Arriveinge at Cattana, y 34 Chie City of Neeilla, we vewed the towne, left almost empty 
of inhabbitauts by reason ot y® Kray 02 of Mount Fina als Mongebell £ daao Mont» Bella 7,8! 
wet Shavrie or Mettell [Scona or! oa] wh ib vommtis as a stieame frou. a diver in many 


CGhannells, hash run downe y® wollol ye Citty in deur li poaees, & ron downe about 8u dwell- 


ing howasts mn yt Citty, # or 5 churehes, 2 or 3 Monisterties and unaes, & surrounded the 


Citty on 3 parts & os lars: Casthy we) out y? walls, tarscige ib selfe in sone plu es aboue y  Sur- 
face of y® earth 10, 20 and 3) yls Ligh , y¢ bredth ia som plats 7 Ku} miles at Cattania 
(wet lies on y? Soa 2 Miles), & its Ghaunells when I [was] thaue Jed inio y? sea 2 Miles 


‘The author isapparent'y relerimg to the Cannabis satiia, emp plaut, which Campbell would know in 


, India aa Bhang. 
19 Pratiqgue — Permiss' 1 grantod to e ship to enter a port 
%% Gaudin was besiege | by tho Trrhs in 1367, aud, attor a must horoic defeuce by the Venetians, who Juat 


80, 000 killod and wonndod, was tureed t> surrendm im 1539. 
8% Polroda, a amiall vessel, wel chiefly i the Moeditt rrano iu for coustiug voy 7g08 
8 Compure Lithgow, Parnell Pere grimations, 1. 390, tutus ealled now Monto Bello or Gibeallu, sigmfying 


@ faire, Motntuyuo.” The eraption of Etna ta 1659 1 the m yst violcut on revord = Pweaty-thougand persons wre 
anid to have porished, 


44 
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bredth & then had fld vp y® cha [channel in 6 & 7 fathom water, & raised it solfe’ in ‘ome a 
places 5 & 6 fathom aboue y® surlace y® water ; arenes y° Sea soe hott in y a as I could os 
not suffer my hand in it. 7 














eal al 





We hyred horsses & 6 soldiers to gard vs, for its a dangerous Contrey for anie to jearell in, to. 
Conduct vs to ye foote of Mongebell, wheere this erruption was, it being 14 Miles from. Cattania, 
and we went. all the way alonge the Metile [Java] ié had throwne out. Att y® foote of this Hill, 
8 lith: aboue y vent, is 2 hills a quarter of a Mile in hight, all Ashes throwne vp by Mongebell 
siuee y¢ Erraption. It was soe terrable to looke in at y® vent or hole we" first this metle past out 
at, as [ trembled to see it & durst not stay, Its 20 yds longe and 10 yds brod, all of auch 
a flaime ax cannot be greater Imagined, Its 10 or 15 yds lower then yo surface of y* earth formerly 

it had ran over. 


In of way to it we rid over topps howses & trees & townes & ways not formerly passable, 
but now levelled w'" y¢ abondance of Ashes we Mongebell vommitts Out ; for 15 & 20 Miles 
it hath don this, 


The people, in senerall townes web weere Coverd, weere getinge ont theire howshold stuff, & 
in setiail vineyds barcing theire vines, we they told vs woud y® next yeare beare y® better for it, 
fur it inriches theire land mach & makes y° barren ground fraitful, 


In Cattania & senerall othor towas weare written Ovor theire Doores Santa Agothia [Agatha] 
et Santa Marea [Maria] ffoge [faoco] noli me tanyere ;8? ye people had left theire hovwses, ‘Lhe 
Metle it rans is of 2 sorts, both we? To haus, & alsow a paper full of the Ashes, 


After 3 days we imbarqued for Messeua, in we? Citty T lodged at the howse of Mr. Parker 
Marchant & by him Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Morgan & Mr. Hill, Mr Stannier & Mr. Meade 


(all Engl ). was kindly treated. 


The Day of June we weighed Anchor for Seanderroone®} in Tarkey, ye winde faire, and 
sailed by y® west end of Candia, vnder w'? lanl Jay 10 saile of Turks men warr belonging to 
Argier {Algiers}, w'* had beene in ye Service of y* grand Senior ag Candia, And gana sa chace 
froin 10 in y® Morninge till 7 at night, at we® hower we could not avoid speakeing wt) thom, They 
Commanded vs hoyce out oF boat. OF Capt possetively toll them he woud not. We weer all 

; ‘ . 
in redinesse, or yards shinge, and everyman to his quarters, resolved to die or sinke by them. 
They Chased vs w french Cullers [evlours], but when they haled ys, pnt oud theire Swalloe 
tailes. 


When they sec we wond not hoyee ont ot hoate, thetre Admirall hoyeed out bis & sent hig 
Leavetennant aboard to Comd ot Capt feommand our captain] aboard him, but Cap!. Bates would 
not, Mor anise othar in ye ship. At last we indged it fit to send [somo one] & all refusing, JS 
went. Many questions he asket by yo rnunagzado Hnylish, but I answered ag T thought good, 
Av last it hapned soo well that instele of beings in ye bottom of ye sea, or Carring water in 
Arger3 the one of wb we se nov way to avoyd, all y@ 1y sayle being Come vp, wo got Oleere, & 
arrived saife at Silena’? in Cyprisse, 
oaeeaemere ler taeemeaaeeaeeaanaaadatnaataiaaeememmemaanseneeeeen eeneemnmemie nee eeneenneEEnEEEE Eee eee ee ed 

2 Vho author has mixed up Latin and Italian in his quotation, | 
® Scanderoon, or Aloxundretta, the por of Aleppo. 

% Apparently, Piehard Boll, 


& The writer evidently moans that the Turkish abipe had on board renegade Englishmen in thoir service 
887i. 6., made to work as waves in Algiers, | 


87 Silenia, on the oat of C — i | 7 
an seu of Cyprus. — ef, Dr. Pococke’s Travels in the Eaat in Pinkerton’s Voyages, Vol. x, 
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Being becalmed, Jay theire a day,.in wt tyme caime vp to va Capt Morrisse Commandr of 
y® Prewdence from Scanderroone bound for 8t John De Acra, wth 8 passengers One Mr ffra; 
(F rancis) Hemsworth, One M:. coe Blunt, Mr" Sa: Godseall, all 3 intending for Jerusalem. 
I'then left Capt. Butes and imbarqued. in Capt. Morrisso, it beinge ye 26 day of June 1669. | 


We arrived at St Jn° de Acra y° 29 June, & weere received at the Chamber of Senot Antonia 

De Antonia Gonsull of yt place in y® Cane [AAadn, Sarai}, & mott theire M? Hunt & Senior ffranciseo 

Consull, formerly at Teippiloe [Tripoli] a Jeunerous [yvenerous] Pson. Theire was alsoe Captain 

Midleton Comd?. of y® Margerett, who had a banderetta®? given him by ye Padre Guardian of 
Jerusalem, who entertained ve respectfally aboard. 


$0t of Jane, wee hyred horsses & ao Jannasary & 2 Arvabbs to gide vs for Nazereth, We 
got to it that night at 12 Clock And weere received at y® Convent, we? Ucnsists of 5 Mranciskians, 
1 The padre guardix, 2 Joseph, 3 Petro, 4 Nicolo, 5 Maricene.# Padre Nicolo aceompaned va in 
all or Juruey to tyberions (Tiberias) & Mount Taber wt yo Janaserry & 3 Arrabbs, 


At Nazareth, we se y° howse of ye Virgin Mary on we gcems to haue beene built a spatious 
Chyrch, st by Quene Hellena ye Mother of Constantine ye Emperror®? 2d the place whecre 
y® Angell appeared to hir at prayer; in the same place now is a Chappell vader ground,®! 5, the 
fountaine of St Peeter; 4, the Seuagog of yo Jewes; 5 the stone on web ot Saviot and his 
Appostles vacd to cate; 6 y® howse of Joseph? Noe thinge elce in Nazereth observable, Saue they 
make in it about Two pounds anda halfe of Silk in it in Twelve months. 


» 7 A] be ° a nd e . e 
Betwixt Cana & The Biessed mount is a valley about 5 Engl miles in lenth & 2 in bredth, 
in wb yalley it was y? desiples pluckt the ears of Corne. Its verry rich earth, bué for want [of] 
tilline only thistles grow, w°® are as hight a3 a man On horssback. 


July 1" 1669. Wee parted from Nazereth for the sea of Tyberions. On the way, about 
3 Miles from Nazercth, stands ye ruins of ye Metropilis of Gallile, formerly cald Cana, Wheere 
we drinke out of y* sume fountaine ont of we? Caime y® water was made wyne at ye Wedding by 
of Saviot. Alsve y@ ruins of y* howse was showne vs in w°? the Merrackle was doa. 


Seaven Miles from Cana is y? Mount of blessings, On y® top of wet seemes to bane beene a 
chappell built in Remembrance of o” Savio" sermon & ye Merrackle of y° 6 loaves & 2 fishes, 
weh fed yo Mtiltitude at ye bottom of ye hill 2 miles from yo top. 3 miles further is the sea of 
Gallile, & in y¢ way my horss tell & brused my knee, This sea beares 3 seuerall naines from the 
8 seuerall Contreys border on it, viz 1, y@ Sea of Gallile; 2, ys Dake of Genazareth; 3, yo Sea of 
Tyberious. ‘Che Sea of Gallile, for yt it borders on it; the Lake of (fenugereth, for yt Genazercth 
borders On y© east of it, downe we hill ran ye herd of Swine; The Sea of Tyberioas, from the 
Citty Tyberious, w°? stands on y° wost side of it. On y® cast is ye Desert of Arrabia. 


snipemasrtenaessntmenapensioestnartittnteTete nen TCeine ACE CTCIeCt ECT LCCC! NLT L CACTI CLC AOA AL 


i. 6,8 Bannerette, a small silk banner. 

8) Compare Manndrel!, A Journey fran Aleppo to Jerusalem at Laster, 1697, od. 110, p. 1 as Nazareth 
J. . At this place ure ag if wore immured, seven or cight Latin eae who live a lif traly mortitied, 
being perpetually in fear of the Arabs, who are absolute lords of the country. ues das also Chiswell, JOUPREY 
to Jeruantem, in 1097, Add. MS. 10623, Sth Aprils -. 4 Nazgarcth be <a ‘The Couvent here is ni small 
and very mean Building, and the Poor Fathers who are six er soven in Number, load a Life truely meatal yod being 
frequently Moleated and Constantly in fear of the Arsbs who take f rom tllem what. thoy pleaso, aud, uote them 
besides — also their Lodgings wore so hasty aud full of Virmiu, {hoir Victualls so Ordinary, aud Wino sower, that 


Qur #tay here was Very wneasy.” 
9 Sue Maundrell, Juurney from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 151. 
9 Seo Pooocko, Travels inthe Mast, p. 458. 92 See Maaudrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 152. 
ah 3 . 


09 Seo Pooocke, Travels iv the Hast, p. 407 f. 
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(rtsetenesireseenenemnowtnosunsitmanthaona iron inutdapeanereneenthinememmetnmnemsreeaemmdhienepetipnetatnemenstesre/tsanrmoniemsaceeiamraisataiasawlmunestetestsceetinisipeminanaticha:entiimenyimrasnens nen imaneivefiliieie 
ioe aaa ameter ems mene onees 

- The Citty Safhet [Saphet}® is seene from Tyberious, it boing On a hill shewes it selfe verry pix 
[plain] tho 20 Miles of the Hill vader we is Damaskus is also plainly seene from thente, tho it be 


esteemed 50 Engl miles or 2 days iurney. 





” 


In ye Citty Tyberions, we is 8 parts incompost [encompassed] w* a wall sleight but shows 
new, ye 4th wth y< sea, in all its compass about an Engl Mile And hath Only One litle gate in 
woh yu enter In this Citty is a Chureh cald ye Chorch of St Peeter, some part standing as of 
Old, But veel Only for Catle to shelter themselues from y¢Sunn in the heate of the day. 
In this Citty is of all Ages & Sexes about y® nomber of 50 PRUNB but not a howse ‘;tbin 
yo walls of ve Catty, Only roins® im 5% walls of w they live & dwell. The people speak Arrabb, 
thoire hablit wild & poore Ihe y® Contrey about them, we affords noething worth mentioninge, 
not yt the sovk iy not good, but the poople Idle, We had for ut food while we staid a night 
A a day, Milk. Cake & Honney. 


Tn former tyme, 23 years smee, was a boate on ye Sea of Tyherious, wet belonged to some 
Jewes wt previlidge to fish, paying 50 Dollers yearly to y® Bashaw of Safhett, wt boate tooke 
fish & furnished all ys Contres round about, but the Bashaw raised it to 200 Dollts, goe 
4° boate was taken away A at nover fished in since to thw day, We soe abondauce of fish play 
neare y® shore, for some part of y¢ ruins of a wreat howse runs into y® water 20 yds. 


A quitter 6f a Mile wthout ye now wall of Tyberious is ao natural hot bath, soe 
hot Teould not goeantoat tllamod derated w Cold water 9 its wins stones cast of y® Sea of 
Tylerieis, soda a great bd & It seemes as af the Old Citty wall bad Conrpast it, by y® ruins of 
inany buildings & an cld wall iuns beyond it. 


21 July 1669. Wee parted fiom the Citivy Tyherious to Nazerith. In y® way wee vewed 
two Cunes (Ahans or Castles placesin that role contre tor Marchis, to lodge themxelfa, Goods 
& Cammells in sale from Robb rm. The turer as eald Inowh Nu tow Jar [Ablukanedata't-tujjar} 
this ts win a days Jurney of the place wheere Josephs Bretheren sold hin tu y® [shinalites.e? This 
Caine huth its naune from a fount une was whiere it stands, 


A isle beyond this, at y@ foote of Mount Taber, we khild a yong boar, & rusted it and & eat it 
On y® tepai Mount Taber, Ou y® verry top of this Mont as y@ rains ot 3 Charchts, in One of 
whar sone 5@5 tale rnachtes Queene Uellen bu lr in amemory ef ot savio™ trangfiyuration 4 

¢ 

Firom the topol this Mount wetos two mules hich, m of assent we se, lat Kuder, wheere K. Saull 
went to y@ witth, dud, the planes of Jeza i, did, Mount hermon, 4, the place wheere y® widdowes 
ron Was Carpied to bunall [Nam] & raned to dies Sty Mount Chiboa; 6, the sea of Jordan ; 
7, the seco Grolldle, And at y* bottom of this hull is yt plane wheere Cissera was discomfeted [the 
plan ot Estiidony & ye plac where ye toed ot ye slame ran into y® sea of Calhley 
yO M ll terramansea Att s® westend of this Mountameas © villace of Debora? And a Qharch, 
In wh y*° 9 Appostls rested when of savio™ went vp the monnt wth ye other 3 


30 July. Wee departed fiom Nazereth at 11 Clock at night, & y° 4 July we, at § in 
yeomomerse arrive at S'dn de Acra, The Charge of this Jorney Cost each man 18 Lyon 
Dollers’? Le ates dns rifts, 
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scenes ianaaeaaeerenamenmeinenantenmeneetnnnemenneenetiemeieee mented ese) 
“oe Maur or Fo ravy from Aleg jo to Jerusalem, p 155. Sco Pucocke, Travels in the Kast, p, 489, 

6 The int of the mernnonts the ( oimmereaal Inn 

7 Bee Maurarell A Journey from Alapyo fo Jerusalem, p. 166 


% See Pocoche, Trurvela in the Last, p 406, ”% A Dutoh soin bearing the figure of a lion. 


i 
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s saened umetnmnianhae satadeammanind asiehien eaainadlodammetiattoancehamente ne camer antne ea re meng lant sertheewtiainw se ei ving nat wibbeh miranda cag ae er — 


gee 
bth July 1669, “Att 7 Olock af night we imbarqued in a foluke we hyred for J oppa, wheere 
we arrived the,6 day at 3 Olock in y® ‘afterpoone. In y® way we sew Cesaris Phillippi, but durst 
not goe ashore for y¢ Arrabbs w°" are theire & take Copher! 3 Dollers pt man. 





In Joppa is a ruined castle & Symon the tanners howas,' now a place wheere wyne is sold. 
Theires a groat trade theire, it heinge the port for Jerusalom. Much Cake sope, flalladocs? & Cotten 
Lynnen w* & blew is sold thoire Cheap. 


7th July 1609. We departed from Joppa to Ramah in y® Phillistincs Contrey, wis 1s 
10 Miles from Joppa, & all y° way throw a greats plaine & fertile Contrey. In y® way was 100 
tents of Arrabbs togethor wt theire fammiliws, Cattle G Cammells. When they heue caten that 
part bare, they remone further in to fresh pasture. 


We ‘arrived at Ramah at 9 in ye morninge, & at 10 Clock at night we mounted horse for 
Jerusalem. In Ramah is much tobacco planted, & its a great towne, & hath faire Moskeys in 
it, Theirsa Gonvent we does receive all franks we! belongs to Jerusalem, wheere we arrived the 
8 July 1669 at 7 Clock in the Morninye, spending that day in the Ceremoneys of the Conveut, 
Cale Lyon Convent, The Padrey Guardian washinge of feetes & after jwtt Candles in ot hands, 
went in psession [procession] about y? howse and church in it, wheere we ended yt day wth 
devotion. Our entrance was at y° gate culd y@ gate of Damaskus. Weweere reced by y° Drugga- 
man {Dragoman] & y® Caddies [eadi, qa@di} officer ; the former conducted vs to ye Convent,3 
wh ig wheere was y? howse of St John ye Evangolist5 


9‘ Beinge fryday, in the morninve we weere accompaned ont Towne wt" fratre Thomasé 
throw y® gate of Bethlen. On ye west side w' y° towne is a small castle built by y® Pesans? in 
wh is a guarde of Tarks solliers. Passing southward, ncare ye Oitty wall, is ye Valley of 
Goehennon, & in yo Midle theire of, theire seemes to haue beene a pooll, we) is st te be that 
wheere Barsheba [Bathsheba] was seene by David bathing hir selle, & dwele by it, beinge vnder & 
neare Mount Zyon, wheere was ye pallus of king David & Over looks y° Pooll.§ A little further is 
the potters feild bought wt ye 30 ps silver Judas returned.8 On we small peece ground is a 
building levells it w*" adioyneing rock. At y® top of w rock are 3 holes, throw w° are let downe 
the bodies of y® deado into a valt about 20 yds deepe, wt earth is of such nature, it consumes the 
flosh in 24 howers after put in? 

: ( To be contenned. ) 


180 Khafarah, a premium for dofence, a tax for safe passaye., Compare Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, Pp 4, “ Caphars are certain duties which travellers are obliged to pay at several passes upon the 
road, to officers who attend in their appointed stations to recone them.” 

1 Qe Pococke, Travels in the Fasi, p 407. 

OMr. Ferguson sugeests that this word may be the Spanish follados, an ancient kind of trousers, very baggy, 
and that possibly tho kind worn by Araba is intended, On the othor hand, * Balladoes, ” may be tho Turkjsh 


feraze, » cloak worn out of doors by women. 
® See Posocke, Travels in the Hast, p 407, 
5 See Pocooko, Travels in the Easl, pp. 411, 4138, 415. 
* Compare Poconke, Travels in the Mast, p, 414, ‘34 is the office of ono of the lay-brothers to tako care of them 
{European piigrims} . . . the lay-brother . . goes always out with them.” 
Y Compare Ponooke, Travels in the Mast, p. 412, “ ‘Lhe castle, which ja now oalled the tower of David . 
is said to have bean built by tho Pleane in tho time of the holy war.” See also Maundroll, 4 Journey from Aleppo te 
Jornealem p. $5, 


* Sea Manndrell, A Journey from Aluppo to Jerusalem, p. 138. 
® Compare Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 185, “ One moiety of it [the Pottora Field] 1s 


taken up by a square fabric twolve yards high, built for acharnel house. The corpses are lot down ixito it from the 
top, thera being five holes left open for that purposo, Looking down through these holes, we oonld aea many 
bodies nndor aevoral degreva of dosay; from which it may be conjectured, that this grave does not make that quok 
diapstah with the oorpwes committed to it which 1s commonly reported. See ulso Pooooke, Travels in ihe Lust, 


p, 424, 


‘See Pucocke, Travels in the East, p. 415. 
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BOOK-NOTI CE. 


Buen prs Bagawas, per Conaddumecaen, 
Gesecricnts oFR Mon-Wonrce uw PONtTHRINDIEN 
NAOH HBINGW (PALWHLATY-MANUSKRIUT AUS DEM 
Mon Uperserez?, MI? KINSER BINVU HRUNG UNTL NOLEN 
VERSEUBN, van Ps Wl Scamipr, SVD. Vienna, 
69903. (Reprinted from the Sttzungsberichte der Aais. 
“Akademie dev Wissenschaften.) 


researches ito the Mon- 
known. In. 1004 


Pater W. Scnagpt’s 
Khmer : 
appeared his Graadzige eter Lantlehre der 
Khesi-Sprache, aml in the following year his 
Grundzige eder DLentlehre der Mon-hhmer 
Sprachen, In these works he so carried on the 
enquiries begun by Lovan and Forbes and placed 
on a scientific footing by Kuhn, thet we have 
now a definite knowledge as to the mutual 
relitionship of the various menbers of the 
STOUps 


dialeets are well 


It will he observed that the works to which 
reference has just been made deal only with one 
aspect of the subject, ~ the Lautlehre, Phonetics, 
Pater Schinidt was quite aware that even more 
importiunt from a area point of view would 
be a cumparative study of the laws of the word- 
formation, in its widest sense, of these lanyunpes. 
But for this purpose trastworthy texts of two or 
three of the principal furias of speech were an 
absolute neecesitvy, and while sach were forth- 
coming cor Atoaer, for the other leading tonyue 
Mon, notl was avatlable beyond three short 
fables in the Haswell-Stevens Granimarand a few 
trauslatims from Emelish of doubtful value. 
Pater Schritte was therefore compelledto refrain 
from carrying hus researches further Gl, through 
the Kindness of that secomplished authority on 
Mialaeca languages, Mr. C.O. Blagden, he caine 
INbo possession Of the manuscript of the work, 
the uame of which heads this notice, 


Aue 


It ig partly 
a hts of the Boddha and partly a history of the 
Mon Banedom from the middle of the 12th to the 
middie of the Thad century, ALD, Thogtly watt ten 
inthe Mon dance, de lost no time in editing 
Nw both inthe native andin the Homan character, 
aud has  eupolmed in udditian oa valuable 
Introduction, Pramslition, wd notes, In 
Appemiixes, he gives lists of words which do not 
sppear aim any Mon hitherto 
published. Phese words amount to a consider- 
able number, and ag he das ao eta in 
ascertaining (he nicanines of niost of the aw, the 


Appendixes fori a substantial aa to Mon 
lexieography. 


vocab lorion 


Dre . 


In the Jatrodaction, besides the nooeaniixy 
particulars concerning the manuscript, Pater — 
Schmidt gives an abstract of ita contents and a. 
summary of the information available about _ 
other Mon MSS. at present known to exist. — 
Forchhammer in 1880 made a list of 68 Mon MSS. 
which are said to be now in the Berngrd Free 
Library in Rangoon, and besides these there are — 
n fow catalogued in European collections. Owing — 
to the Mon character being practically the same as 
the Burmese, these last have usually been classed 
as belonging to that language, — scholars in Mon 
being so rare in the West, that apparently no one 
has yet been found capable of reading ther, Now 
that attention hus been drawn to the fact, it is 
possible that other works in the same language. 
may be found in European libraries, simidrly 
hiddén ander a Burmese classification, 

While we can most heartily congratulate 
Pater Schmidt on being privileged to introduce 
Mon hiterature so sucedasfully to British siudente, 
it is not easy to repress fevling of patriotic 
envy that the first serious attempt at dealing 
with an important Oriental language, spoken by 
nearly 175,u00 British subjects, should have 
uppearcd in Viznna, and not in London or 
Rangoon. One resource there is, and T hope it 
will Le soon adopted. Ths is to translate Pater 
Schmidt's excellent. work aa quickly as possible. 
so that it may become accessible tu stholars im 
India who are not acquainted with the German 
langue, | 
GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 





* 
Reavers of theIndian Antiquary, who interest 
themselves jn Iranian studies, will be glad to 
loam that Profoasor Bartholomac hus issued 
a supplement to his monumental Altiranisches 
Wirterbuch which appeared in 1904, Wt appears 
under the title of Zum altiranisehen W trderbuch 
Nocharbetten und Vorarbeiten, and is pablished 

at Strashurge by Karl J. Tribner, : 


The book, which contains about three hundred 
paves, includes not only additions and corrections 
tu the mitin work, but also replics to oriticiame: 
anda special eacursus of 68 pages devoted to & 
comaideration of the vowels and vowel signs iit the 
Iranian manuscripts lately discov¢red in Turfen. 

Tt ws hardiy necessary to any that the importance 
of the subjects dealt with, and the oMMENnye. ot 
the writer, rendar the book indiapansnble te all 


students of Old Iranian Bigrakinres er 
Ae @ 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIO RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 


- Applied tu the Languages of the Andaumanese und Nicobarese. 
RY SJR RIOHARP ©, TEMPLE. 
Preface. 


OME years ago, IY published ante, Vol, NX VIII, (1900), pp. 197 ie 225 f.,a Theory of 
Universal Grammar as applied to a Group of Savage Languages, and in Vol. XX XT. 
(10902), pp. 165 ff., this theory was successfully applied by Mr. Sydney Ray for the elucidation 
of a short sae eat in sixteen unrelated and morphologically distinct languages. While compiling 
Vol. IL. of the Report on the Census of India, 1901, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, I had an 
opportunity of applying it in detail to the languages of the inhabitants of those islands, In 
190% I had another opportunity of revising the Theory in a \cciure to the British Association 
at Oambridge, I now publish the Theory as revised on that occasion, and its application to 
systematic grammars of the languages of the Andamanese and the Nicobarese. In this 
mattor I have had the advantage of the assistance of Mr. BE, H. Man, the greatest expert on 
the subject. 


The following abstract of the idcas elaborated in the succeeding pages inay be of uso to the 
_ ¥eader. 


During the last 30 years the careful record of “savage ” langnages has been frequently under- 
taken, aud a serious difficulty has arisen, owing to the accepted Enropean system of grammar, which 
is based ‘on a system originally evolved for the explanation of highly inflected languages only, 
whereas in many, if not in most, “ savage” languages, inflexion is absent or present only in 
a rudimentary form. The European system has therefore been fonnd to be unsuited for that 
purpose. During attempts to provide a suitable system a Theory of Universal Grammar was evolved. 


; ’ ae: ‘ : . 
Tho roof idea is that, as speech is s convention devised by the human brain for inter- 
communication between human beings, there must bo fundamental natural laws by which it is 
governed, however various the plcnomena of those laws may be. 


“The Theory starts with a consideration of tho sentenco, i. ¢., the expression of a complete 
meaning, as the unit of all speech, and then seeks to discover the natural laws of speech by 
a consideratien of the internal and external development of tho sentence. 


In explaining internal devolopment, the sentence is ultimately divided into words, 
considered as components of its natural main divisions, in the light of their respective functions. 
‘atid leads logically to a clear definition of grammatical terms, 


From the: consideration of the functions of words the Theory passes to that of the methods 
by which they are made to fulfil their functions. It shows how words can be divided into classes 
| according to ‘fanetion and explains their transfer from class to class. This leads to an explanation 
of connected words and shows how the forms of words grow out cf their functions, Tho growth 
‘of: the. forma is next considered, involving an explanation of roots, stems, and radical and 
fungtional affixes, This explanation shows that the affixes determine the forms of words, 
This is followed by a-cunsideration of the methods by which the affixes affect the forms. 


Tho denianee; ba boy the unit of speech, ; is then considered as being itsclf a component of something 


greater, a, ey of @ language, This consideration of its external devolopmont leads to the 
thy . me e 
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explanation of syntactical and formative. languages, the two great divisions into which all langnages 
naturally fall, 7. e., those which depend on the position of the words, and those which depend on tho 
forms of the words in 9 sentence, to express complete meaning. 


' syntactical languages are then shown to divide themselves into analytical, or those which 
depend for comprehension wainly on the position of the words, and into tonic, or those which 
‘cbmbine tone with position for the same purpose, So also formative languages are shown to 
divide themselves into agglutinative and synthetic, according as the affixes are attached without or 
with alteration. Formative languages are further divided into premutative, intromutative or 
postmutative, according to the position of the affixes. 


The Theory further explains that, owing to a fundamental Law of Nature, no language can have 
ever been left to develop itself alone, and how this leads to the phenomenon of connected 
languages and thus to groups and familics of languages. It also explains how, again according to 
a Law of Nature, no language has ever developed in one direction only or without subjection to 
outside influences, leading te the natural explanations of the genius, or pecoliar constitution, 
that each language possesses, é. 


It is beiieved that every language must conform to some part or other of the Theory and it can 
be shown that children and untutored adults in learning a language act on the instinctive assumption 
of the existence of such a Theory. Assuming the Theory to exist and to be correctly stated, it 
is of great practical importance as leading to the quick, accurate and thorough, becaase natural, 


acquirement of a new language. 


In brief, the Thoory is based on the one phenomenon which must of necessity be constant in 
every variety of speech, ziz., the expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence, 
Words are then described as components of the sentenee, firstly ag to tho functions performed hy 
them and next as to the means whereby they fulfil thety functions. Lastly, languages are 
considered according to their methods of composing sentences and words, 


Phonology and orthography, i. ¢., pronunciation, spelling, and alphabets, aro not considered, 
ax these belong to other branches of the development of the human mind. 


I. 
The Theory of Univorsal Grammar. 


(a) The Theory. 


The existing Laropean system of Grammar is an old growth based on ancient Greek and 
Latin Grammars, which embodied the results of a bystem originally evolved for recording the 
observed laws of high)y synthetic or indected languages. 118 naturally engrained in all European 
scholars. The objection to i for general use and to iy mind the overwhelming objection, ts 
that it is im essentials unsuited to a very large number of languages, which are not synthetic of 
riflected, or at any rate have synthesis or inflection present only in a rudimentary form. It is 
entirely unsuited, for instance, for recording English, and im order to use it for that purpose, ans 
snitable for describing Greek and Latin have to be forced to new and unsuitable uses. 


As regards the civilised and deeply studied languages, scholars and students bave naturally , 
become so imbued with the ancient system, that it is hardly to be expected that they can be 
induced to adopt any new or radically different system, and it is nut now proposed to appeal to thom 
to change that which is so well established. It is rather sought to find a way of recording 
onauniform system the languages of savages nowadays so frequently reported, and, owing 
tothe lack of « suitable and settled method, much tov often on a haphazard plan, to the detriment 
of their successfal handling, 
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. Thirty yeare ago this subject was forcibly brought to tho present author’s notice when trying to 
represent, with Mr. KE, Hy. Man, tho purely “savage” language of the Andaman Islanders, in which: 
work the active and very competent assistance of the late Mr. A. J, Ellis, F. R. 8., President of the 
Philological Society, was secured. Some years later Mr. Ellis, finding the accepted grammatical 
terms 80 little suited to the adequate representation of savage speech for scientific readers, stated 
in his Annual Presidential Address to that Society for 1882, that :— “we require new tarms “and 
an entircly new set. of grammatical eé.iceptionsa, which shall not bend an agglutinative language 
to our inflexional translation.” In 1883 he started the author on the present enquiry, and asked 
if. it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional treatuent of an uninilected language.’’ Ever 
since then, as opportunity offered, the enquiry has been taken up and has resulted in the evolution 
of a Theory of Universal Grammar, which is of necessity a plan for the nniform scientific 
record of all languages, though, for the reason already stated, it is now sought to limit its 
application to ‘‘savage’’ languages only. 


The Theory was applied in part in Portman’s Comparative Grammar of the South Andaman 
Languages in 1898 and again in an article on the sane languages by the present author in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1899, and elaborately and fully in his Census Report of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 1901, in which the languages of both groups of 
islands were discussed and explained in full Grammars. The Andamanese Languages 
are agglutinative and represent the speech of savages of very limited mental development : the 
Wicobarese Languages aro a highly developed analytical form of speech, like English. 
In both, inflection is only present ina secondary and rudimentary form, as in English. The 
Theory was also app.ied in outline by Mr. Sydney Ray in the Indian Antiquary for 1902 to sixteen 
sclected languages of every type — synthetic, agglutinative, analytical, syntactical ( monosyllabic ) — 
from the most highly civilised and developed to those of the most primitive savages. In the 
opinion of these writers, the theory succeeds in describing on a uniform plan every language to 
which it bas been applied, as indeed it must succeed in doing, if it be a correct theory. 


The very great importance to anthropologists and observers of savage tribes and peoples 
unknown to Europeans of a uniform scientific system in this matter is so obvious, that no excuse 
is made for bringing it once more before the readers of this Journal. 


Tho root’idea of the Theory is, that as speech is a convention devised by the human brain 
for intercommunication between human beings, there must be some fundamental natural laws by 
which it is governed, however various the phenomena of those laws may be. ‘The business of the 
Grammarian is to discover and report the laws. These considerations form the basis of the Theory 
of Universal Grammar, the practical application of which at the present day must, on account of long 
furmed habits, be limited to a Plan for Uniformly Recording the Languages of Savages. 


In building up a Theory of Universal Grammar, it is necessary, in order to work out the 
argument logically, to commence where the accepted Grammars end, viz., at the sentence, defining 
the sentence as the exprossion of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. 
This is the fundamental argument, Nothing is an intelligible communication, unless it is coraplete 
enough to be understood. It is by observation of the internal and external development of the 
sentence or complete meaning that the natural laws of speech will be discovered. 


A sentence may, clearly, consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or ‘* words,”?” 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. The difference between a word and a sentence may be 
shown thus: — ‘‘go” isa sentence, a3 it says all that is necessary ; but ‘*cow’? is merely a word, 
because something must be said about the cow before the communication is complete. | 


A sentence can also consist of two separate parts — the subject, i.e., the matter to be 
discussed or communicated, and the predicate, i, »., the discussion or communication, Thus, 


* 
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“the badly ‘hurt cow” would be the subject and “died suddenly scateday * would be the prone of 
& sentence. 
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And when the subject or predicate consists of many words, it must contain principal and 
additional words. In the sentence already quoted, the words “cow” and “died” are the principal 
words, and the rest are additional. 


This leads to the argument that the components of a sentence aro words, placed sither in 
the subjective or predicative parts of it, having 4 relation to each othor in that part of principal 
and subordinate. Therefore. because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
then of the principal words must be to indioate the subject or prodivate, and of the subordinate 
words in the predicative part of the sentence to illustrate the predicate, and in the subjective part to 
explsir the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Thus, in the sentence already discussed, the 
functions of each word are quite clear. ‘*Cow” indicates the subject and ‘“‘dicd”’ the predicate. 
“The” and “hurt” explain the sort and condition of the cow, ¢. ¢., of the subject. “ Badly” 
ee tes the explanation of the subject by stating how much the cow was hurt. “Suddenly” snd 

“vesterday” illustrate the predicate by stating how and when the cow died. ‘ 


Avain, a3 the predicate is tha discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of 
extension or completion by complomentary words, which form that part of a sentence recognised 
in the Grammars as “the object.”” Thus, in “the policeman found the dead man,” the communi- 
ention made in the predicate “found” is completed by the complementary words “ the dead man,” 


which form the complement or object. 


These observations complete the first stage of the arzuiment leading to a direct and simple 
definition ol grammatical terms. Dat speech obviously doves not stop here, because mankind speaks 
with a purpose, and the function of his sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be 
one of the five following in any specitied sentence: — (1) affirmation, (2) deal, (3) interroyation, 
(-£) exhortation, (3) information. Now, purpose can only bo indicated in a sontence hy the 
position, a3 in English, or by the tones, as in Chinese, of its components ; or by variation of their 
forms, as in Latin; or by the addition of special introductory words, as in most lanzuazes. Also it 
is obvions that when purposes are connected, they can be indicated by connected aantancen, and 
that these sentences must be in the relation of principal and subordinate, This relation ean 
only he expressod by the position of the sentences themselves, as tn English; by variation of the 
jorms of their components, as in Taroil, Purkish, and many other languages, or by the addition of 
special words of reference, In fu; glish, subordinate sentences trsaally follow the priacipal. When 
they do not, this rule is recognised by saying that the statement is inverted. The nse of special 
words of reference is shown in such a statement as “Tat certain John died on Sunday, because 
Mary told me so,” where “becanse” ie specially added to the subordinate sentence to connect 


it with the principal sentence, 


A word of reference must actin one of two ways, cither by mercly joining sentences, 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principsl sentence to 
which it refers. In “TY eanvht the man who ran away,” the word of reference “who” econneets the 
subordinate with thea principal sentence. ‘ John ran away. He had killed his mother.” Here are 
two connected sentences, the subordinate following the principal and connected with it by the 
words “he” and “his” substituted for “Joho” in the principal sentence to which they refer. 


Further, as there is a necessary interrelation betweon tho words in & sentence, this can 
only be exnreasel by the addition of special counecting words, or by variation or correlated variation 
of form. In “the story about John was told ime yesterday,” the intimate relation between ‘Sgtory” 
and ‘sulin’ is expressed by the connecting word “about.” Ju “deseensns Averni,” inflexion of 
une ol te intuuately related words is used for the same purpose, just asin English the special 
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connecting word “into” would-be used‘in each a corresponding expression as “descent into Hell. 
Agreement or concord between adjective and noun, or verb and noun, in the inflected languages has 
exactly the same object. Juthe Persian “ism-i-sharti” (noble name), the relation between noun and 
adjective is expressed by the connetting word “i.” | 


These considerations complete what roay be called the second stage of the argument leading 
to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more complicated, 
taking us into the explanation of elliptical, t.e., incompletely expressed, forms of speech, and “ 
into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses and periods, But, to keep our 
minds fixed only on that part of it which leads to plain grammatical definitions, it may be 
stated now that functionally a word must be, inventing new terms for the purpose, one of 
the following :— | 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself (imperatives, interjections, pronouns, 
numerals ). | 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or bomplement (object) of a sentence 
(nouns ). 

‘ (3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement (adjective ), 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate (vorbs), 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement (adverb, adjective ). 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the intorrelation of its components (or words, 
conjunctions, prepositions ). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose (conjunctions, adverbs). 

(5) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by joining them (pronouns, conjunctions ). 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by substitution of itself in the subordinate sontence for the word in tho principal 
sentonce to which it refers (relative pronouns, conjunctions ), 


These then are the terms it is proposed to use in the explanation of the functions of words, 
and the arguments out of which they grow. Of course, grammarians will know that all this is 
syntax, and it must now be explained why the Theory makes it necessary to consider it far more 
important to stydy function than form or tone, as essential to the correct apprehension of the 
nature of words, and that accidence arises properly out of syntax and not the other way 
round, as 80 many of us have becn taught. 


It is obvions that any given word may fulfil one or more or all the functions of words, and 
that therefore worda may be collected into as many classes as there are functious, any indivi- 
dual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging to as many classes as 
there are functions which it can fulfil, This is fo say, that words are divisible into classes 
according to function as just explained, and that the same word can belong to more than 
one class, as it doos constantly in English. Thus, “the tiger returns to his kill,” “ Shall we 
kill the horse ?,” “Shall we cross at the bridge higher up, or shall we bridge the river hero at 
once?” And so on aid infinitum, In the above examples the samo word has beon transferred 
from the indicator (noun) class to the predicator (verb) class. And the same words in English 
and many other tongues are constantly nouns, adjectives, verbs or adverbs, simply acpording 
to the function they happen to perform for the time being. | 


The function a word fulfila in any particalar sentouce can bo indicated by its position 
therein, without and with variation of form, as iu English and Latin respectively ; or by its 
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tone, a8 in Chinese. And because of this, the form or tone which a word can be made to 
assume is eapuble of indicating the class to which it belongs for the nonee. In Chinese 
the samo word can become a noun or verb and so on merely by the tone usod in uttering it : 
tone being to Chinese what inflexion is to Latin. So the Latin stem domin by changing {ts 
form docs all sorts of things and belongs to all sorts of classes. As domin-ws it is an indicator 
(noun) : as dymin-or it is a predicator ( verb): as domin-ans it is an explicator (adjective): as 
domin-f it’ may ben subordinate noun showing its intimate relation to some other word or it 
may be simply a noan according to context tas domin-v it is, again according to contoxt, an 
illustrator (adverb ) of a verb or a.complementary indicator, t.e., & noun woverned by a verb, as 
we have all been taught to say: as domin-um it is always a complomentary indicator : and go on. 


It is further obvious that words transferable from class to class belong primarily to 
n certain class and secondarily to the others, that a trausfer involves the fulfilment of a new 
function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected with the 
form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms or tones, i.¢., the words so 
connected, being that of parent und offshoot. Form aud tone therefore can indicate the class 
to which a parent word and its offshoots respectively belong. In English it is not asually 
difficult to detect primary and secondary functien, or parent and offshoot words. Thas? in 
the case of “bridge” the noun and “bridye’’ the verb: of “ kill” the verb and “ kill’ the 
noun, or in the case of kill’ and “killer.” In the inflected languages it 1s never casy, as all 
the observable forms are probably conneeted secondary forms of some older lost word. It is 
not eusy to say olfband what should be aliaed to domin as the form of its primary function. 
But the principle of the application of every existing inflected form is precisely that above 
explained. 


It is by the ahove induction that one is led to the argument that form grows out of 
function, or, to put it ina familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when cous 
nected words differ in form they must consist of a principal part or stom, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of tho stem is to indicate the moauing of the word, 
aint the frnetion of the functional affix to modify that meaning with reference to the function 
of the word. This modification can be expressed by indicating the class to which the word 
belongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. All 
this is illustrated in the words just quoted. The meaning of those connected words lies in the 
stem domin, and this meaning is modified, and the fuuction in the sentence and relation to 
its other words of each individual ig determined, by affixing ws, or, ans, t. 0, um and so on. 


But the stom itsclf may consist of an original meaning and thus be a simple stem, or it 
inay coutain a modification of an original meaning and so bea compound stom. <A corm- 
pound stem must consist of a principal part or rvot aud additional parts or radical affixes, tho 
function of the root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, and of the radical 
affixes to indicate the moditicutions by which the meaning of the root has becn changed into 
the meaning of the stem. As simple examples may be instanced, the modern English words 
“form” aud “information,” of which the former is @ simple stem and the latter a compound 
stem, built up of the root “form” and the radical affixes “in” and “at” and the functional 
affix “aon.” So too the stem dumin already mentioned isa compound stem with rout dom, 
haying the scnse of “(to be) set,” moditied into the senso of “ mastery ”’ by a radical aflix, which 
has there the form of in. 

Further, sinee words fulf} fimetions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
qualitios, Which cau he indicated by qualitative affixes und by tones. There are many Eoglish 
words, whoxe wodern forms are however chieily old decayed inflexional forma, which can illustrate 
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this point. Thus, “bury” is always a yorb; sv too are “believe,” “ive,” and so on. So also by 
4 a v r é 
form dominart would always be a verb, and domtnus a noun. 


Thus it is that affixes determine the forms of words, bringing into existence what is usually 
called etymology or derivation. They are attachabic, separably or inseparably, to roots and 
stems and words hy the well-recoguised methods of pretixing, infixing and suffixing, cither in their 
full or ina varied form. Jt is the method of attaching them by variation of form that brings about 
inflexion in all its varicty of kind. This is an important point. Affixes are additions to roots or 
stems, Those to roots are both prefixed and su/ixed in must lanzuages and are sometimes fixed 
into the roots, dividing them into parts, as in Arabic with much inflexion, and more plainly in 
Nieobareso: ¢. g., in the latter case pa-hua, to fear ; pa-ma-hua, a coward ; d-aks, to come 5 d-am-ak, 
aguest, Prefixed affixes to show fuaction are the rule iu the South Afrivan Languages, infixed 
aflixes in Arabic, suffixed affixes in the Murvpean inflected languaes, 


Such is the line inductive argniuient naturally takes in order to work out the grammar of any 
given Janguage or group of languages logically, starting from the base argument that speech is 
a amode of cominunication between man and man throngh the ear by talking, through the eyes by 
sigue, or throngh the skin by touch, and taking a language to be a variety or special mode of speech. 
The grammar, i.e, the exposition of the laws, of any single language stops at this point and to 
carry the argument farther, as one of course musi, ts to enter the region of Comparative Gram- 
mar. In dving so one must start at the same point as before, vtz., the sentence, but progress on 
a different Ime, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit of language into its 
components, wid now it has to be considered as being itself a component of something greater, 
t.¢., of a languago. 


To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order 
without of with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the combination of 
the meaning of its componsnix with their position and tones or form or both, Also, since sentences 
are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences and languayes are varieties 
al speech, languages can vary in the forms and tones of their words, or ia the position in which 
their words are placed us the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of languages. 
Avain, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words 
or by their 4ones and forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or those 
that expresa chuplete meaning by the position of their words; snd into formative languages, or 
these that express complete meaning by the forms of their words. These are the two great 
divisions into” which all languages fall. Tho order of the words anil the forms of the words 
in the sentence determine the particalar uataral laws to which a language chiefly conforms, 


Now, sinoe syntactical languages depend on position, of on position combined with tone, to 
OXpress complete nicaning, they are divisible into analytical and tonic languages. Of such 
English and Chinese are respectively typical examples. 


varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached 
to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add aftixes without alteration, of which Turkish ix a good exnmple 5 and 
inte synthetic languages, or those that add aflixes with alteration, of which any inflected language 
serves as an example, And lastly, since aflixes may be prefixes, infixes or suftixes, agglntinative and 
synihetic languages are cach divisible into (1) premutative, cr Vigne tua prefix thetr allixes, like 
the South African Languayes; (4) intromutative, or those that infix them, like Arabic ; and 
(3) postmutative, or those bhat suilix them, like Latio, Greek, or Sanskrit. 


Farther, since words are 


Py » A > ove rs ages oa he ‘ es ‘ r my ¢ aft } a : } 'y i] anegion of the 
Thus induetive argmnent ean be carried onwards toa clear and definit apprehe 
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birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties of human specch, t. e,, by languages, 
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But, as is the case with every other natural growth, in obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, 
no language can ever have been left to develop itself alone, and thus do we get the 
phenomenon of connected languages, which may be defined as those that differ from each 
other by varying the respective tones, forms and position, but not the meanings, of their words. 
And since variation of form is affeeted by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected 
languages can vary the forms of the affixes without materially varying those of the roots and 
stems of their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems 
are common, and into families, or those whose roots are common. Qn this definition it is possible to 
gather French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and the “Latin” Languages into a Group. Hindi, 
Hindostani, Bengali, Uriya, Bihari, Panjabi, Marathi and the “ Prakritic” Languages could 
be formed into a Group, Latin, Greek, Persian, Zend, Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits would 
belong to a Family. 


Té ig also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in ono direction, or 
without subjection to outside influences, and so it is that we find langnages developing on 
more than one line aud belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such case the 
language has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, 7. ¢., it belongs 
primarily to one class and secondarily to the others, This point cannot be too strongly insisted 
ou. No language has ever developed entirely on one hne of development, hence the “ irrega- 
larities ’’ that vex the souls of learners. English is fundamentally analytical, but there are 
many highly inflected forms and fanctional intlexion occurs in many instances. There is 
also intromutation present in such forms as “man, men,"’ “broad, breadth,” ‘‘ know, knew, ”’ 
Such highly inflected languages, too, as Greck and Latin havo points in common with 
analytical languages. 


[have long thought and I believe it can be proved that every language must conform to 
some part or other of tho Theory just outlined, and in that caso the Thoory would be traly, 
as [have ventured to call it, a Theory of Universal Grammar. That the facta for auch 
a Theory exist in Nature and only await unearthing I have no doubt whatever. Mankind, when 
untranimelled by teaching, acts on an instinctive assumption of their existence, for children 
and adults alike always learn a language in the same way, if left to themselves. They 
copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to atart with, learning to divide 
up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but also the 
quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its natural Jaws, ¢, ¢., its grammar, as 
stated in books aboat it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are stndicd 
there comes about that book-knowledge of the language which is everywhere by instinct 
acknowledged to be a matter apart from, and in one sense inferior to, the practical or trne 
knowledge. IT use the term “true” here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge 


may be acquired fails to fulfil ita object of finding a new mode of communicating with one’s 
fellow man. 


Book-knowledge of a language is only useful for ‘scientific and educational purposes, bat 
if the laws Jaid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely on the laws instinetively 
obeyed by untntored man, and to do no violence to what instinct teaches him to be the logical 
reqnenice of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — botween knowledge 
by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is nowadays. And 
not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above sugyested, they conld be more 
readily grasped and better retained in the momory, and languages could cousequently be more 
quickly, more thoroughly and moro easily learned by both children and adults than iy now 


practicable to the ordinary learner, Lovked at thus, the matter becomes of tho groatost 
practical importance. : 
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This is what the Theory attempts ke aehieve® buf assuming it tu bo fundamentally right, 
and correctly worked out, it should explain the workings of the untutored mind of the 
savage as exhibited in his apecch, although it reverses the accopted order of teaching, alters 
many long accepted definitions, and while admitting much that is usually taught, it both adds 
and omits many details, and taken all round is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
How wide the fullowing observations will show. The familiar terminology has been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition and conjunction have become 
indicator, explicator, predicator, illurtrator, connector and roferont conjunctor, while intorjec-* 
tions and pronouns have become integers and referent substitutes. Certain classes also of the 
adverbs have become introducers. Geuder, number, person, tense, conjunction and declension 
all disappear in the general description cf kinds of inflexion :~-the object becomes the 
complement of the predicate and concord becomes correlated variation. 





The Theory is based on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every 
varicty of speech, ztz., the expression of a complete meaning or technically tho sentence. 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performne! 
by thei and next as to the means whereby they can fulfil their functions. Lastly, Janguages 
are vonsidered according to their methods of composing sentcnees and words. Assuming this 
course of reasoning to be logically correct, if must, when properly worked out, explain every 
phenomenon of speech ; and when its dry bones havo been clothed with the necessary flesh for 
every possible language by the process of the direct natural development of every detail, a clear 
and fair explanation of all the phonomena of speech must be logically deducible from the general 
principles enunciated thercin. 


The Theory takes no count of two subjects introduced into all formal Grammars for 
obvions reasons of convenience — phonology and orthography. It has no concern with 
pronnneiation, spelling, aud alphabets, These aro subjects which do not affect it and belong 
to other branches of the development of the human mind. 


(b) Tho Course of Grammatical Development. 


The Scntence is tho Unit of all Speech, 


. ¥.— Tho Sontonce and its Components, 

(a) A Sentence i composed of words. 

(hb) A Word is the expression of a meaning. 

(c) A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, 

(2) Words required to exprese the meaning of a yentence are (1) tulegers, (2) uidtestors, 
(3) predicators, (4) exphicators, (5) itustrators, 

IJ. — The Intorrelation and Intimate Rolation of the Components. 

(a) Luterrelation of components can be expressed by vanation tn form. 

(¢) Lutimate relation of components can be expressed by cor related variatiun in form 
(agreemont), 

(c) Words roquired to express the interrelation oF components are (6) conneetors, 


III. — The Sontoneo and its Function. 


(a) The fnnetion of a sentence Is to express its purpose. 
(b) Words required to express the function of a sentence are (7) mtroducers. 
(c) The funetion of a sentence cum be expressed by vartatian of the tones of its componente, 


(i) A Tone ik a point ona conventional scaly of the voice te xpeukiug. 
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IV. — Expansion of the Sentence into the Period by the substitution of Phrases, 
Clauses and Oonnected Sentences for Words. 


(a) «A Phrase is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of u meaning by two 
or more words. 


(4) .\ Clanse is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of a complete meaning 
by two or more words. 


(7) A Period is a Sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 


* 


V.— Interrelation of the Components of the Expanded Sentence or Period. 


(a) Connected Sentences express connected purposes, 


(4) Words required to express the interrelation of connected sentences are (3) reterent 
conjunctors, (9) referent substitutes. 


VI, —The Functions of the Components of the Sentence. 


a 


(2) The Essential Components of the Senténce are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, 
(3) predicators, (4) illustrators, (5) complements. 


(1) Complements are indicators or explicators. 
(c) The Optional Components of a Sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. 
(1) Keferents are relerent conjunctors or referent substitutes, 
(«) Au Integer is a sentence in itself, 
(7) An Indicator indicates the subject or complement of the sentence. 
() An Expliecator explains the subject or complement, 
(4) A Predicator mndicates the predicate, 
(@) An Dlastrator ilastrates the predicate or complement or the explanation of the sub ect 
yy complement. 
(;) A Connector explains the interrelation of the components. 
(4) Av Introductor explains the purpose of the sentence, 
¢ 


() A Keferent OConjanctor explains the interrelation of connected sentences by youiay then. 


(m) A Referent Substitute explains the interrelation of connected sentences by the substitu- 
tien of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word tn the principal sentenec te 
which it refers, 


(x) The Subject of the sentence is the matter communicated. 
(-) The Predicate of the sentence is the cornmunication made about the subject. 


(py The Complement of the sentence ix the corapletion of the predicate. 


VII. — The Classes of the Components of the Sentence, 
(i) Class indicates the nature of a word. 


(/) Forma, tone and position gan indicate the class of a word, 


VIII, —Tho Interrelation of the Classes of the Components. 


(a) Gonnccted words indicate their transfer from one class to another, 
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IX, —- Tho Interrelation of the Functions of the Components, : 





(a) The Root indicates the original meaning of a word. 

(4) Affixes comprise prefixes, infixes and suffixes, 

(c) Affixes modify the meaning of a word, 

(2) A Radical Affix modifics the meaning of a root. 

(ec) A Simple 8tem is the principal part of a word indicating its meaning. 

(f) A Functional Affix modifies the meaning of a stem in relation to its function, 

(g) A Compound Stem comprises a root and its radival affix. 

(4) A Qualifying Affix inodifies a word by indicating its natare (inherent qualities) in 
relation to function or class. | 

(¢) Connected Words comprise stems and their affixes. 

(j) Tntlexion is caused by alteration of the form of inseparable affixes. 

(k) Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 

(1) Tone is a substitute for inflexion. 


X.— The Position, Form and Tone of the Components, 


(a) The meanings of the components combined with their positions or with their forms 
or combined with the positions and the forms or tones complete the meaning of 
the sentence. 


XI, — Genoral Development of Languages from the Sentence. 


(a) No Language has ever developed along one lino of development only. 
(b) The sentence by the forms or positions of its components or by their forms or tones 
combined with their positions causes the development of all languages. 


XII. — Development of Languages from the Sentence into Classes. 
(4) The positions of the components of the sentence causo the development of 
Syntactical Languages. 
(4) tn Analytical Languages position governs the class. 
(c) In Tonic Languages position combined with tone governs the class. 
L : 
(2) The forms of tho compononts of the sentence causes the development of Formative 
Lemiguages, 
(7) In Agglntinative Languages the aflixes developing the forms aro attached unaltered. 
(7) In Synthetic Languages the aflixos developing the forms are attached altored by 
Ainiexion. 
(y) In Promutative Languages the affixes devoloping the forms aro prefixed. 
() In Intromutative Languages the atlixes developing the forms aro infixed. 
(’) In Posttautative Languages the affixes developing the forms are suifixed. 
XIII, — Dovolopment of the Interrolated Classes of Languages from the Sentence. 
(a) Affizes to stoms develop Groups of Languages. 


(b) Affixes to roots develop Families of Languages. 
(c) Variation of tone, form or position in Families develops Connected Languages. 


(c) Skeleton of the Theory. 
Speoch is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech muy 
ho communicated orally through the car by talking, optically through the eyo by signs, 
tanzibly through the skin by the touch. Languages are varieties of speech. 
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The units of languaves are sontences. <A sentence is the expression of a complete 
eA. : 7 


A scntonce may consist of a ‘single expression of a meaning. A single oxpression of 
a meaning isa word. A sentence may also consist of many words, When it consists of more 
than one word, it has two parts. These parts are tho subject and the predicate. The subject 
-of a sentence is the matter communicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of 
a sentence is the communication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 


> 


The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words. When it 
consists of more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words, The predicate 
may cousist of one word., It may also consist of many words. Wheu it consists of more than 
one word, there isa principal word and additional words. Therofure theo components of 
a sentence are words placed cither in the subjective or predicative part of it, having 
a relation to each other in that part. This relation is that of principal and subordinate. 


Since the words composing the parts of a sentonce are placed in a position of relation to‘each 
other, they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate 
the matter communicated or discussed by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words 
of the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The 
function of the principal word of the predicate is to indicate the cormmunication or discussion 
of the subject by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of the predicate may 
be to illustrate that indication, or to complete it. The predicate may be completed by a word 
explanatory of the subject, or indicative of the complemont. Thorefore, primarily, the words 
composing a sentence are either — 


(1) Indicators, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Explicators, or explanatory of the subjvct. 

(3) Predicators, or indicative of the predicate. 

(1) Dustrators, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of tho. byeer. 

(5) Complements, or complementary of the predicator. 
And complements are either indicators or usplicators. Therefore also complementary 
indicutors may be explained ly explieators. and this explaination imay be Uustrated by 
iustraters. And complomentary explicators may he illustrated by Mlustrators. 


Idut, since speech isc mode of communication between man and inan, mankind speaks with 
» purpose. The functiun of sentences is to indieste the purpose of speech. ‘Fhe parpose of 
~peech is either (1) affirmation, (2) dental, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information. 
Porpose may be indicated in a sentenes by the position of its components, by the tones of its 
components, by variation of the forms of ifs components, and by the addition of introductory 
words to express it or Introducers. 


Also, since the function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connected 
purposes may he indicated by connected sentences. The relation of connectetl sentences ta 
cach other is that of prrucipal and subordinate. This relation inay be expressed by the position 
of the connected sentences, by variation of the tones or forms of their components, or by the 
addition of reterent words expressing it or referents. A referent word may express the inter 
relation of connected sentences by conjoiming them, or by substituting itself in the subordinate 
sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it refers. Referents are therefore 
conjunctors or substitutes. 
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Adso, since thé words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation 
to cath other, thia relation may be ¢xpresded in the sentence by the addition of connecting 


words expressing it or connectors, of by variation of the forms of the words themselves. 


M 4 + * 

Also, since predicators are specially counected with indicators, explicators with indicators, 
illustrators and complements with predicators, and referent substitutes with their priacipals, there 
ig an intimate relation between predicater and jndicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, roferent substitate and principal. This intimate relation 
may be expressed hy the addition of connecting words to express, it, or by correlated variation 
in the forma of the specially connected words or by their relative position or by their relative tones, 


Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that communi- 
cation may be made complete without complete expression. Speech may, therefore, be partly 
expressed, or be partly left unexpressed. And since apeech inay be partly left unexpressed, referent 
words may refer to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or 
correlated te them, Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence. 


Again, many words may be used collectively to express the meaning of one word. The 
colleetive expression of a single meaning by two or more words is a phrase. The relation of 
a phrase to the word it represents is that of original aud substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the 


function of its original. 
Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively to represent a single exprossion of 


a meaning, that meaning may be complete in itself. Therefore s phrase may be a sentence. 
A sentence substituted for a word isa clause. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 


Since clousea represent words, a sentence may be composed of clauses, or partly of clauscs and 
partly of words. A. sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, isa period. 
Therefore s word 1s functionally either — 
(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 
(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 
(3) An optional component of a sentence, 
The essential components of a sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 
(4) illustrators, (5) complements. And complements are either indicators or explicators. 
The optional components of a sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And 
referents aro either referent conjunctors or refereut substitutes. 
To rovapitulate: Functionally a word is either — 
(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 
(2) ‘An indicator, or indicative af the subject or complement of a sentence. 
(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement, 
(4) A predicstor, or indicative of its predicate. 
(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the cxplanation 
of its enbject or complement. 
(6) A connector, or explanatory of the interrelation of its components. 
(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 
(8) A referent conjunotor, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by joining them. 


(9) A referent substitute, 
by substitution of itself 
aentence to which it refer. 


or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
in the subordinate sentence fur the word in the principal 


ib 
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. An individual word may fulfil all the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions. When a word can fulfil more than one fanction, the function it fulfils in 
a particular sentence is indicated by its position in the sentence, either without variation of zones or 
with variation of furm or by its tone. There are, therefore, classes of words. 





Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes as there are functions. 

Also since a word may fulfil more than one function, it nay belong to aa many classes as there are 

‘Yunetions which it can fulfil. A word may, therefore, be trausferable from one class to another ; and 
this transfer may be effected by its position in the sentence without variation of form, or with 

variation of form or by its tone, The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated 


by its form or tone. 


When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class 
and secondarily to other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form ) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes 
Anew word connected with the original word. The relation between connected words is that of 
parent and offshoot. Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and offshoot may 
asstume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 


When connected words differ in form, they consist of » principal part er stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stem is to tndicate the meaning of the word. The 
funetion of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. 
This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence, 


A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, or it may be a modification of an original 
meaning or compound stem. A compound stem consists of a principal part or reot, and additional 
parts or radical affixes. The function of the root is to indicate the original meaning of the stem. 
The tunction of the radical affixes is to indicate the modifleation by which the meaning of the root 
had been changed into the meaning of the stem. 


Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities, The 
inherent qualities of words may be indicated by qualitative affixes or by tones. 


Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the fanction of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radical, or indicative of 
the modifications of meaning which its root has undergone; qualitative, or indicative of its 


inherent qualities. 
Affixes may be — 
(1) Profixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 
(2) Infixes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 
(3) Suffixes, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 


Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or in a varied form. 
When there is variation of form, there is inflexion or insepsrability of the affix from the: root, 
stem, or word, All the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion ; and inflected 
words may coniorm to particular kiuds of inflexion. 


Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order, with or without variation of 
form, the meaning of a sentence ig rendered complete by the eombination of tho meaning of rts 
components with their position, with their tones, or with their forms, or partly with their position 
and partly with their forms or tones. 
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Since sentences are the units of langaages, and words are. the components of sentences, and 
since languages are variuties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, in the 
tones of their words, in the position in which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in 
the forms and tones and partly in the position of their words, There are, therefore, classes of 
languages, | 





Since the. meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete by the position of its words, by 
their tones, or by their form, Jangnayes are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or 
those that express complete meaning by the position and tones of their words; and into formative 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position and formes of their words. 


Since syntactical languages use cither position or position and tone, they are divisible into 
analytical languages and tonic languages. 


Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 


languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languagos, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. | 


Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, ag zlutinative and synthetic languages aro each 
divisible into (1) premutative languages, or those that profix their affixes; (2) intromutative 


languages, or those that infix their affixes; (3) postmutative languages, or those that suffix 
their affixes. 


Languages are, therefore, by class cither syntactical or formative. And syntactical languages 
are either analytical or tonic, and formative langaages are either agglutinative or synthetic, And 
avglutinative and synthetic languages are either premutative, intromutative, or postmutative, 


A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class, When 
a language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily 
to other classes. : 


Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combina- 
tion with their forms or position, languages may be connected languages, or those that vary the 
forms, the tones, or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words, 


Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered form, connected 
languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. Connected 
languages whose stems are common belong toa group. (Connected langaages whose roots are 
common belong to a family ; and, therefore, all connected languages belonging to a group belong 
to the same fainily. 

(ad) A Brief Exposition of the Theory. 


All speech expresses a communication between man and man by talking or by signs. 
Languages arc varieties of speech. The unit of every language is the expression of 4 complete 
communication, ¢.¢., the sentence, All sentences are divided into incomplete expressions of 
communication, ¢.e, words, and are as naturally multiplied into languages. Thus there is 
a development both ways from the sentence. 

‘The necessary primary division of every sentence made up of words is into the matter communi- 
cated (subject ) and the communication made about it ( predicate ). The words in each of these 
divisions are of necessity in the relation of principal and subordinate, which involves the fulfilment 
of a function by every word. 


The fanction of the principal word of the subject is obviously to indicate the matter communi- 
ented and of the subordinate words to explain the indication and illustrate that explanation. 
Similarly, the principal word of the predicate indicates the communication made and the subordinate 


words illustrate the indication or complete it. 
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| Therefore, in every language the assential words in a sentenge are : — i 
(1) indicator, indicating the subject or the'complement. == 
(2) explicator, explaining that indication. ae | 
(3) predicator, indicating the predicate. | es Ss 
(4) illustrators, illustrating the predicator or the explicator. : 

As all speech expresses a communication, it has a purpose, and the functions of the sentences 
1g to express one of the five following purposes : — (1) aflirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information, The methods adopted fer indicating the purpose of a sentence are 
(1) placing the components in a particular order, or (2) varying their forms or the tones in which 
they are spoken, or (3) adding special Mtroductory words, When the purposes of speech are by their 
nature connected together, this connection is natarally indicated by connected sentences in the 
relation of principal and subordinate, which is expressed by methods similar to those above noted, 
vez., placing them ina particular order, or varying the forms or tones of their components, or 
adding special referent words of two kinds, (1) simple conjoining words, (2) words substituting 
themselves in the subordinate sentence for the words in the principal sentence to which they refor, 


The relation of the words composing the parts of a sentence is also expressed by the similar 
methods of adding special connecting words, or of varying the forms or tones of the words; aud so, 
too, the intimate relation between indicator and predicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
uud predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, is similarly expressed 
by special connecting words, by correlated variation of the words in intimate relation, by their 
relative position, or by the tones used in severally expressing them. 


Complete communication can be, and is habitually, in every language, made withont a complete 
expression of it in speech, and so referent words are made to refer to words unexpressed and to be 
related or correlated to them, and referént substitutes are made to indicate the unexpressed subject 
or complement of a sentence. 

The function of the sentence and the interrelation of the words composing it are therefore in 
all speech expressed by three methods: position, variation, or additioa of special words, Every 
language adopts one or wore or all of these methods, 

Therefore, in every language the optional words in rn sentence aro : — 

(5) connector, explaining the interrelation of the components, 

(6) introducer, explaining its purpose, 

(7) referent conjunctor, joining connected sentences, ' | 

(3) referent substitutes, indicating the interrelation of connected sentences or 
unexpressed communications. ; 

To the essential and optional components of the sentence must be added (9) the integer, or 
word that of necessity in every language expresses in itself a complete communication, 7. e., is 
a sentence. | 

Thus is explainable the natural resolution of the sentence into its component words, but any 
one word can be, and habitually is, extended to many words, used collectively to express its meaning. 
Wordls thus used collectively form a phrase, which ig substituted for its original, When a phrase 
contains in itself a complete meaning, and thus is a sentence substituted for a word, it becomes 
aciause. Therefore, clauses aod phrases are merely expanded words, fulfilling the functions and 
oe une relations of the words for which they are substituted in an expanded sentence or period, 

bercture algo, the period isa trae sentence in the sense of being the expression of a complete 
meaviny, and so the unit of every language adopting it. : 


. In all speech, words are made to indicate the functions they fulfil in a sentence by their position 
iit, with or without ising tones, and with or without variation in form, and this habit gives rise of 
necessity to elanses of words according to fynction, And as any given word can naturally Calf} moro 
than oue functiun, it becomes as naturally transferable fromvits own class to another, the transfer 
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being indicated by position in the sentence with or without variation in form or tone. The class of 
a word thus indicates its function; and its position, alone or combined with its form or tone 
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So when a word is transferred from its original class, it necessarily fulfils a new function and 
becomes a new word, connected with the original word in the relation of parent and offshoot, each 
° : > ; ? z 

equally of necessity assuming the form or toite of its own clugs. 


The functions of words in a sentence, and consequently their classes, are therefore in all speech 
expressed by two methods: position or position combined with variation or tone. Every language 
adopts one or other or both. 


When in any language connected words differ in form, they are made to consist of a principal 
part or stem and an additional part or functional affix. The stem is used for indicating the meaning 
of the word, and the functional affix for modifying that meaning according to fuaction, by indicating 
the class to which the word belongs, or its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. 


A simple stem necessarily indicates an original meaning, but a stem can be, and habitually is, 
nsed for indicating a modification of an original meaning, It then naturally becomes a compound 
steth, 7, e, made up, by the same method as that above noted, of a prineipal part or root and of 
additional parts or radical affixes, cach with its own function, the root to indicate the original 
meaning, and the affix its modification into meaning of the stem. 


As all words differing in form or tone of necessity fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
must possess a nature, t. ¢,, qualities inherent in themselves, and these, in all languages using such 
words, are indicated by the addition of qualitative affixes or by the tones in which they are spoken. 


Vivery affix is of necessity fixed in the midst of, or prefixed or suffixed to, a root, stem, or word, 
the affixing being naturally effected in full or in a varicd form. Whenever there is variation of form 
amounting to material change, there ix necessarily inflexion, or inseparability of the affixes, 
Tuftlexion can therefore be made to fulfil al] the functions of affixes, and inflected words to conform 
to particular kinds of inflexion, in order to indicate function and class; and as tone can be equally 
made to indicate the functions and classes of words, it takes the place of inflexion, 


Words are therefore made to fulfil their functions merely by the tone in which they are spoken or 
by an external development effected by allixes, and to express modifications of their original meaning 
hy agimilar pse of tones or of internal development. In the case of both internal and external 
development the affixes are prefixes, infixes, or suffixes affixed in full or varied form or by inflexton, 
All Janguagess using variation of form for causing the components of sentences, #. ¢., words, to 
Fulfil their functions, adopt one or other, or all the above methods of effecting the variation. 


Therefore in all speech, communication expressed in a sentence is rendered complete by the 
eombination of the meaning of its components with their position, tones or forms, or with position 


combined with form or tone. 
The mothods adopted in developing the sentence, ¢. e., the unit of speech itgolf, are found to 
entirely govern thuse adopted in its further development into a language or variety of speech. 


Languages differ naturally in the position of their words in the sentence, or in their forms 


or tones, or in the combination of position with form or tone. Thus sre set up naturally two 
primary classes of languages :— Syntactical Languages, which express com plete communication by 
the position, and Formative Languages, which express it by the forms of their words. 

y combined with tone can falfil all the functions of speech, the Syntactical 


As position alone o , i 
oy both of those methods, and thus are created respectively Analytical 


Languages employ one 
Languayes and ‘Tonic Languages. 

h, variety of form is secured by affixes attached to words in an 
i] 


Again, in all speec " cna 
Formative Languages necessarily therefore divide themselves 


unaltered or an altered form. 
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into Agglutinative Languages, attaching affixes in an unaltered form, and Synthetic 
Languages, attaching them in an altered form. Those two classes are both further naturally 
divisible into (1) Premutative, (2) Intromutative, (3) Postmutative Languages, according as 
they attach affixes as prefixes, infixes or suffixes, 


In obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, no language has ever developed along 
a single line, and therefore every language belongs of necessity primarily to one of the above 
clagses, and secondarily to others, by partial adoption of their methods. 


Languages, varying the form, tones or position, without varying the meanings, of their 
words, form naturally Connected Languages in the relation of paront and offshoot. Connected 
Languages, whose stems, 4.¢., the meanings of whose words, are common to all, form a natural 
Gronp of Languages, and those Connected Languages, whose roots, i.e., the original meanings 
of whose words, are common to all, form.s natural Family of iearaaged: Therefore also of 
necessity null Connected Languages belonging to a Group belong to the same Family. 


As tho above method of expounding the Theory involves the use of unfamiliar terms, it 
is as well to state that the new and the old terms of Grammar roughly, though not exactly, 
correspond as follows ; it being remembered that the old terms are themselves the outcome, of 
another tacit Theory, based upon other observations of natural laws or phenomena. 


Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 


Old, New. 
Noun. Indieator. 
Adjective. Explicator. 
Verb. Predicator. 
Adverbs of different classes. J Illustrator. 


i Introducer. 


Preposition. 

Post position. S Jonnector. 
Conjunction. 

Interjection. Intoger. 


Relative Adverb. Referent Substitute. 
Relative Particle. 

Gender, Number, Case. } ‘ 
SENET i tens: ‘ Inflexion of different kinds. 
Conjugation. J 

Concord, Agreement. Correlated Variation. 
Government. { Intimate Relation, 


Pronoun. 


DIAGRAM I. 
Explaining the Lines upon which the Theory is Worked out. 
Principle of the Development of the Sentence out of its Components. 


In all speech the 
meaning of words 
(incomplete meanings ) 
combined 





with their with their with thoir swith their 


position forma tones forms or 
| tones and 
position 
| pet oe ea a a otal 
completes tho 
sentonoy 


{a complete meaning ), 
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Le 
2. 
3. 
4. 


(e) Methods of Analysing the Sentence 
according to the Theory of Universal Grammar. 
I. — By its Components, 
Definttions and Netes. 

A sentence is composed of Words. 
A Word is the expression of & meaning. 
A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning. 
Words required to express the meaning of a sentence are (1) integers, (2) indicators, 


(3) predicators, (4) explicators, (8) illustrators. 


t> 


1. 


© 
ras 


*y 
0) 


Analyses. 
An Integer completes the Sentence. 
The Subject and the Predicate make up the Sentence, 
An [adicator completes the Subject. 
The principal word (Indicator ) and subordinate words make up the Sentence. 
Hlustrators and Explicators mike up the subordinate words. 
The. Predicator completes the Predicates 
The principal word ( Predicator ) and subordinate words make up the Predicate. 
Ilustrators and the Complement ( Object ) make up the Predicate, 
An Indicator or an Explieator completes the Complement. 
The principal word ( Indicator or Explicator ) and subordinate words make up the Complement. 
Iilustrators and Explicators make up the suburdinate words. 
II. — By the Interrelation and Intimate Relation of its Components. 
Detinitions and Notas. 
Tuterrelation of component worda is expressed by variation in form, 
Intimate relation of component words is cxpressed by correlated variation in form 
( agreement and government ). 
Words required to express the interrelation of component words are (6) connector. 


Analyasce, 
Connected Words complete the Sentence. 


Component words with variation in form and connectors make up the Sextence, 


Tnudicater and Predicator, Indicatur and Explicator, Hlustraters and Predicator, Predicator 


aud Complement form the Component Words. 


4, 


Correlated Variation in form expresses the intimate relation between Indicator and 


Predicator, Indicator and Exyplicater, Dustratora and Predicator, Predicator and Complement. 


i 
2. 


: TII.— By its Function, 
Definittuone and Nutes. 
The function of a sentence ig to express its purpose. 
Words required to express the function of a sentence are (7) Introducers. 


Analyses. 


1. Affirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Eahortation, or Information, completes the Sentenee. 


») 


aw a 


Phe function of the Sentence igs either Aflirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, 


Inforwnation. 


o 
wv. 


4, 


Words varied in tone or form indicate the function. 


ry vas ah Tate we ‘ 
Pie position of the words indicates the function, 


& Av Jutroducer indicates the function, 
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a cay oT TV. —By its Expanded Components, er 
| io Definitions and Notes, 


A, The Sean. are expanded by the substitution of Phrases,Clauses and Sentences for Words, 


2, A Phrase is the. sabstitute for a word by the eer expression of a meaning by two or 
more words, 3 


3. A Clause is the substitute for a word by the collective expression of a complete meaning 
by two or more words, 


4, A Period is a sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 
Analyses, 


- Clauses substituted for Words complete tlhe Expanded Sentence or Period. 


2. Phrases or Clauses substituted for Words and Words make up the Expanded Sentence or 
Period. | 


= 


V.—By the Interrelation of its Expanded Components. 


° Definitions ard Notes. 


1. Connected Sentences express connected purposes. 
2. Words required to express the interrelation of Connected Sentences are (8) Roferent 
Coujunctors, (9) Referent Substitutes. 

3. ,A Tone is a point on a conventional scale of the voice in speaking. 


Analyses, 
1. Connectéd Sentences complete the Expanded Sentences or Period. 
2. The Principal Sentence and Subordinate Sentences mako up the Connected Sentences. 
3. Referent Conjunctors indicate the Principal Sentence. 
4. Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates the Principal Sentence. 
f, 


5. Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates a Subordinate Sentence. 


6. In Bubordinate Sentences the Subjective part is indicated by referent substitutes 
with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or without tone. 


7, In Sybordinate Sentences unexpressed communication is indicated by referent 
conjunctors with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or 
without tone. + 

VI. — By the Functions of its Components. 
Analyses. 


1. Essential and Optional Components make up the Sentence. 

2. An Integer completes the Sentence. 

8. Indicator, Explicators, Predicator, Hlustrators and Complement form the Essential 
Components. 

4. Indicator and Explicators complete the Complement. 

5. Indicator, Explicators and Illustrators mako up the Complement. 

6, Connectors, Introducer, Referont Conjanctor, and Refercnt Substitutes form the 
Optional Components. 
VII, — By the Classes of its Components. 
| Definitions and Notes. 

1. The Clags indicates tho Nature of a Word. 
2, The Form indicates tho Class of a Word. 
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Analyses. 
1. Fulfilment of function by componont words combined with position completes the 


Sentence. 
2. Fulfilment of one, many, or all functions produces the transfer of component words 


from olass to class. 
8. Fulfilment of one, many, or all functions indicates the class of a component word. 


"4, A Component Word, without and with variation of form and with and without 
tone, by position fulfil one, many, or all functions, 
VIII. — By tho Interrelation of the Classes of its Components, 


Note. 
1. Connected Words indicate their transfer from one class to another. 
| Analyses. 
1. Connected Words in the form of their Primary Class or of their Secondary Classes 


together with other jaa Words make up the Sentence. 
2 The Parent Word and Offshoot Words fora the Connected Words. 


out a 
e 


3. Classes of words consist of the Primary Class which forms the Parent Word and of 
Secondary Classes which form the Offshoot Words, ) 
4. Secondary Classes by fulfilluy uew functions and by transfer from the Primary Class, with 
or without variation of form and without or with tone, form the Offshoot Words. 
IX, — By the Intorrelation of the Functions of its Components. 
Definttrons and Notes. 
1. The root indicates the original meaning of a word. 
2 Affixes comprise prefixes, Infixes, suffixes, 
3. Ailixes modify the meaning of a word. 
4. A radical affix modifies the meaning of a raot. 
5. A simple stem is the principal part of a Word indivating its meaning. 
© A furctional affix modifies the weanng of a stem in relation to its function, 
7, A compound stem comprises a root and its radieal affix, 
8. A qualitative affix modifies a word by indicating its nature ( inherent qualities ) in relation 
to function or class, 
9, Connected words comprise stems and their functional affixes, 
10. [nflexion is caused by an alteration in the forin of inseparable affixes, 
WH], Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 


12. Tone ts a substitute for inflexion, 


Analyses, 
1. Connected words and other component words make np the Sentence. 
2, Qualitative Affixes indicate the inherent qualities of classes of connected words. 
3. Stinple stems and compound stems make ap connected words, 


4. Functional Affixes, by indicating clags, interrelation aud correlation, modify simple stens 
and compound stems. 

6, Radical Affixes modify roots into compound stems. 

6. Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached separably in full or varied form to root, stem ot 
word form A flixes, 

7. Pretises, Infixes and Suffixes attached inseparably by inflexion (altered form) a one oF 
many kinds to root, stem or word form Affixes, 
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X,— By the Position, Tone and Form of its Components. 


| Analyses, 
1. The meaning of the components with position or form completes the Sentence. 
2. The meaning of the components with position and form or tone completes the Sentence, 
XI, — By General Development into Languages. 
co Note. 
1. No Language has evor developed along oue line of development only. 
| Ana'yses. 
1. The Sentence by the forms or position of its components creates all Languages. 


2. The Sentence by the forms or tones combined with the position uf its components creates 
all Languages. 


XII. — By Devoelopmeat into Classes of Languages. 
Analyses. 
1. Tho Sentence by variation of the forms or position of its components creates Classes of 
Larhruages. 
2. Tho Sentence by combining variation of the forms and position or of the tones and 
position of its compoucnts creates Classes of Languages. 
3. The Classes of Languages comprise the Syntactical and Formative Languages. 
4. Thy position of the components of the sentences create the Syntactieal Languages. 
5, The forms of the components of the sentences create the Formative Languages. 
6. The Syntactical Languages without tones form the Analytical Languages. 
7. Tho Syntactical Languages with tones form the Tonic Languages. 
8. Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of unaltered affixes form the Agglutinative Languages. 
9, Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of altered affixes ( inflexion ) form the Synthetic Languages. 
10. Agelutinative and Synthetic Languages by meang of prefixed, infixed and suffixed affixes 
form respectively the Premutative, Jutromutative and Postinutative Languages. 
11. Syntactical and Formative Languages which are by ature of one Primary Class are Parent 
Languages. 
12, Syntactical and Formative Languages which partially adopt the nature ol Secondary 
Glasses are Olfshoot Languages. 
18, Parent and Offshoot Languages comprise all Languages. 
XIII. — By Development with Intorrelated Classes of Languages. 
Analyses. 
1. Tho Sentence with or without varied affixes to the stems of its components creates Groups 
of Languages. ie 
- 2. The Sentence with or without varied affixes to the roots of the stems creates Families of 
Languages. 
3. The Sentence by variation of the tones, forms or position of its eoraponents in 
Families of Languages but without variation in the meaning of the components creates Connected 
Languages. | 
ie Connected Languages by conforming to one Primary Classes or by conforming partially 


to Secondary Classes comprise all Languages. 
(To be continued.) 
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| NOTES ON THE OHINS OF BURMA, 
7 BY THE REV, G, WHITEHEAD. 
( Formerly Missionary to the Chins, &. P. G.) 
Religion. 


'. ate religion of all the Turanian races has been Animism or Shamanism. The general 
lines of the religion of all the hill-tribes of Burma may be given in brief in the words in which 
Prof, A. H. Sayce in the Zucyoloprdia Britannical describes the religion of the Sumerians of 
Babylonia of three thousand years B.C. ‘‘ According to the Sumerian idea every object aud force 
in nature had its 2 or ‘ spirit,” which manifested itself ia life and motion. The <é was sometimes 
beneficent, sometimes malignant, but it could be controlled by the incantations and spells which were 


known to the sorcerer-pricsts.” 


The chief objects of worship among the Chins may be divided into three groups : — (i) the 
Great Parent of all; (ii) the spirits who live in earth and sky, who send rain or withhold 
it, whe watch over the village, the rive-fields, the jungle, or some one tree or mountain, &c. ; ‘and 
(iii) the penates, 7. e,, deceased forefathers, whom they fear rather than love, for while they 
dread their anger they expect little in the way of blessing from them, The Chins do not worship 
any images; nor do they make any carved representations of any of these objects of worship, 


The Great Parent of all is regarded as a female, Mother ‘Li, and they do not think that 
she has or had any male counterpart. Perhaps one may rather say that they believe that sex dous 
not enter into ‘Li's essenew. Mother ‘Li reigns “ on her throne tn the heavens,” “never growing old 
and never dying.” She created, of her spittle, the earth and the soa and the sky, and brought forth 
by her power all life, animal and vegetable. She created man and imparted to him all the material and 
mental and spiritual blessings that he enjoys, AJ] mankind ave her children, and she loves them all. 
She has viven to each nation its bounds and language aud letters. She is wholly good. 


Reasoning, as I imayine, from the analogy of daily life, the teachers or priests hnve told the 
Chins that Mother ‘Li herself has not existed from all times, but bad, as parents and ancestors, Yin, 
Aw, ‘Keu and ‘Kyén, who are now dead, and, like other departed spirits, much more apt to trouble 
the living than to assist ther ;—~ so much so that the names Yin-Aw are sometimes hsed to denote 
in brief all the spirits ( Mother ‘li alone excepted ), and that in a very unfavourable sense, It was 
too much, however, for the Chin mind to go buck one step further, aud to ask whence Yin and Aw 
came, They bave wever really faced the question of the First Cause, 


The genesis of the human race in general, and of the Chins in particular, is thus told by 
the Chin teachers. In the beginning, after Mother ‘Li bad made the world, she laid a hundred 
eges, Which she hatched in cotton-woul, and from which sprang a hundred pairs of human beings, 
the progenitors of the different races of mankind. She laid yet another egg, 8 little one, which 
Was most beantiful to see, and which she specially cared for. In her affection she did not put this 
vne in cotton-wool, bat kept it in an carthen pot, and so it did not hatch. After a while, thinking 
that the egg was addled, she threw it on to the reof of the honse. It fell from the roof into some 
rubbish under the eaves, and was not broken. Afterwards when the rains came, it was borne down 
by the water with the rubbish into a stream, and finally lodged in a yang-lat (or gyim-ye )} bush. 
IIcre tho ashun, or king-crow, spied the egg, and carrying it off, hatched it; and from this 
egg came & boy and a girl, the progenitors of the Chin race, It was only a small hamlet of 
nine or ten houses where the Chin race was hatched ; but as to the raco of the people who lived in 


} Pouth Rdition, Vol. XXVIL. p. 46, 
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that hamlet, tradition naturally says nothing. To this day, out of gratitude to the benefactor of 
their ancestors, the Chins will not kill or eat the king-crow ( or the long-tailed edolius ) 
which they will still speak of as their father and mother, 








“After the boy and girl were born they were separated. When the boy grew up, as he 
had no mate, he made a bitch his wife. The Chin girl also grew up by herself, and was carried 
off by a bear, who placed her in a tree and kept her thers. From this captivity she was delivered, 
by a bee, which came to her and directed her to tie n piece of cotton to his tail, by means of which he 
guided her to where the male Chin was living in the valley of the river called by the Burmese, the 
Chindwin. In commemoration of this, when children are born a piece of cotton is tied to their hands. 
The man wished to make this woman his wife, Lut the woman objected, because the bee had told her 
that they were brother and sister. ‘fo settle this dispute they went to their Mother ‘Li. Her order 
was that as the man had married a bitch, the bitch should be sacrificed, and the man shonld 
then marry the woman ; that their sons and daughters should also intermarry, buat after that the 
brother’s daughters should marry the sister’s sons. Hence arose the Chin custome of offering up 


a dog to the household spirits and of giving the daughters of brothers in marriage 
to those brothers’ sisters’ sons. 


“Mother ‘Li loved her youngest born son, but before she found him she had already partitioned 
off the world among her other children, and there was nothing but inhospitable mountain ranges left 
for the Chin, These she assigned to him, apd she gave him also elephants and horses and cattle, 
and directed his Burman brother to Jook after his education, This Burman brother, however, 
turned out to be a very wicked and unscrupulous guardian. He pretended to educate the ‘ignorant 
wild Chin,’ but he sl owed him nothing but the blank side of his slate; so that he never learned 
a single letter. Before he pot him on an elephant, he rubbed the elephant’s back with cowhage, 
which so tickled the poor Chin’s bare skin that he refused to have anything to do with such animals 
in future, and gave them all to his elder brother the Burman. The buffalo, too, the Burman 
managed to deprive him of. When the Chin tried to ride it, the Burman’s wife put herself in the 
way and got knocked down. The Burman complained to Mother ‘Li, who decided that the buffalo 
should be given over to the Burman in compensation for the injury done. Ultimately of all the 
animals which had been given to him, goats and fowls and pigs were the only ones which remained in 
his possession. 


: 

“The grasping Burman did not even permit his brother to remain in undisturbed possession 
of hia mountain home. When the boundaries of the different countries were marked out, 
the Burman took care to mark his with permanent objects, but the Chin set up no marks save some 
twisted knots of grass. These were burnt up by the jungle fires, and then ag the Chin had no 
marks to show, he was ordered to live wherever the Barman allowed him. Thus his race has never 
had a country of its own, and wanders still over the mountain ranges of Burma, 


‘The origin of every Chin law and custom is religiously assigned by the Chins to 
the orders of Mother ‘Li, the great mother of the human race, who is said to have laid 
down a complete code of laws for the guidance of her Chin progeny.’’? 


As Mother ‘Li gave letters to other nations, so she did to the Chins also. The Burman 
paid not very much attention to tho gift, but wrote the letters on leaves and stones ; the Chin in 
his veneration towards tho Giver wrote his language on parchment (devr’s skin); but when no 
one was in the house, the dog came along and ate the skin. The Chin submitted 2s patiently 
as he could to the loss, but ho still hopes, when he eats the flesh of his young dogs, as he 


Caen re amen ee enema eR ta neta aaa ee aerate emer nee 
a anne en nn nt nn nao eee 


2 Col, Horace Browne, Gasettery of Thayetmyo (1874), pp. 48, 49. 
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frequently doos, to imbibe some of the wisdom which that progenitor of the race of dogs 
then swallowed.§ 4 | : fi 


Like the other hill-tribes, the Chins are much addicted to drinking ‘kaung, or 
riee-beer, and this gift is also attributed to Mother ‘Li, and the Chins say that when it is 
prepared in the orthdox fashion it has thesame consistency as Mother ‘Li’s milk. It was given 
them, they say, to maintain their strength after the Jake of milk with which Mother ‘Li had 
first endowed them was dried up. ‘Aaung, however, is not offered to Mother ‘Li, though it is 
always offered to the spirits (pengtes, or otherwise ), and forme an essential part of every Chin 
marriage or funeral. Among the wild Chins, 1 believe, at the end of a big wedding, often 
not a single man, woman, or child is sober; and charges made before the village elders of 
adultery committed on such occasions have been summarily put aside on the ground that there 
Was no person present at the time who was sober enough to know and to remember what took 
place. The Buarmansa, as Buddhists, are all, at any rate in theory, total abstairers from 
alecholic liquors; and the Southern Chins, who have come very mach in contact with them, 
have, at least. learnt to believe that it is not meritorious to pet drunk, and many of them are 
free from the vice of intemperance. It should be added that it is not the Chin custom to drink 
‘khaung regularly, bat they are addicted to very heavy driuking on the occasion of a feast or of 
making sacrifices (to the spirits). 


Tribal System. 


The Chins are divided into forty or more of clans, called a‘so, each clan having its 
common ancestry, called ‘kun. The ‘kune are often spoken of as male. There is also the 
(n)zd-yai ancestry worshipped only by the women, with an offering of doy’s fiech ; but of 
this, and of another tribal distinction called ‘kd, little information can he got. The 
(n)z0-yat doas not seem to bea female ancestry, but it is reckoucd to be in the female line of 
natural birth. One may be adopted into a differen: ‘un, for the name is used of the 
clan, as well as of the original ancestor and of his deceased descendants, male and female ; 
but ono’s (n)z0-yai can never be changed. 


The Chin clans are all exogamous, 7. e.,a man may not marry a woman of his own 
clan; but, as we shall see later on, after the raarriage ceremonies are over, the wife is 
initiated into her husband's clan, and has her wrists wrapped round with cottou-yarn as 
a witness to all evil spirits that she is under the goardianship of the ‘kun of her husband. So, 
too, all children, four or five days after birth, are admitted in Hike manner into the ‘kun: and at 


) 
the same time children have their ears bored. As to the orivin of this last custom, the Chins 


have a strangely childish tradition, They say that if Poi ‘Kleuk, the Lord of the 
Underworld, spics a man who has not his ears bored, he will think that this is not a man but 


# rabbit, and will give chase. So to avoid this mistake, and the disaster that might attend it, 
all Chin infants have their cars bored. 


Ifa Chin dies leaving a widow with young children, some months after his death she will 
return tu her parents or elder bruther, and she will be readmitted, with the children also, into 
hier ancestral ‘hun. Afterwards when the children are grown up, they may be readmitted into 
their father's ‘kun. The widow, too, may marry again; and in that case will, of course, be 


ne ne _- PE A ACCOR TICS ERE ER TLALIGS ANG 1 AR ean ed ald ceed Aken NIMVAR SE rhe Aa LF LSU Nam athd a Meempamenied as sampdoqnabe au Ahem FF ATLA Hpi ete vibe 6A Vea stieendippee mnt Ee 1 ree fm’ 
iataintnial hatte Rieti nie oem otis tanta Sean La 
scent eal ates 


* Of recent years the Amorioan Baptist Missionaries havo, with somewhat modified success, adapted, for the 
Chin language, the Pwo-Karen alphabet, which is again a modification of the Burmese one. They have also 
published in that form a Chin spelling-book, an elementary oatechiam, a hymn-bovk, and a translation of St. Johu, 
ivi. Thoy aro, howevor, I understand, doubtful as to the advissbility of oowtinuing to nso these characters. 
In 1802, Mr. Bernard Houghton, 1.C.3., issued bis “ Kasay on tho Language of the Southern Chins ” (with 
grammar, vocabularios, and sentences), in which he used the Ruman charactora, and this has been found far more 


— for the purpose, although ax thore is as yot no reading pubho very littl has been produced in’ that 
orm, | : 
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admitted into the ‘kun of. her second husband. If the. string were not tied round their 
wrista on their admission into the ‘kun, they would probably soon come to an untimely end, 
and on their death they would not be permitted to arrive at the land of Péi ‘Klenk. 


_ When two Chins who are strangers meet and enter into conversation, the firrt question is 
ordinarily, “ What is your clan?” Allof the same clau are regarded as brothera.* Like all 
the hill-tribes and the.people of the plains, too, of Burma, the Chins are hospitable according 
to their means, —~ and more especially so towards their brethren of the same clan. : 


The explanation which the Chins themselves give of their origin of the clans is that 
long, long ago each tribe, or clan, lived by itself on one mountain side, e.9., that the Mendet 
tribe originally lived in Mendet village. Nowudays even a small village may have members 
of an indefinite number of tribes. - 


Some of the clans, as the Mendet and Talau, are to be held in more honour than others ; 
but as their daughters must marry into other clans than their own, und their own wives also 
must have come from other clans, there is a complete absence of caste feeling. 


Certain sacrifices to the guardian nat (the Burmese vame for “ spirit”) are performed 
by the Mendet and Talau clans alone. When they make these sacrifices, one person from each 
house, partaking in the sacrifice, brings a small measure (salé) of uncooked rice with a little 
cotton-yarn on the top of it. A pig is sacrificed, and the rice is cooked. A stand for the 
offering to the nat is erected before the house where the worshippers assemble, and all the 
persons taking part in the sacrifice have their wrists wrapped round with the yarn. Then, 
after the pa‘sun ‘sayd (their teacher or priest) has uttered the incantations, aud the naé is 
satisfied and gives permission, they al] fall to and feast. 


Every year each clan will have a special sacrifice to their deceased forefathers, and 
will offer thom pork and rice aud ‘kaung. The pa'san ‘suydé invites the spirits to the feast, 
calling over their names, andif there have been any comparatively recent deaths (say within 
two or three years ) in the clan, the spirits of these their relatives are enrolled in the ‘kun. 


Propitiatory Ceremonies. 


The Ohids have a custom of offering first-fruits to \Lother Ceres, whom they call Pok 
Klai. They say that if she gives them but one look they will have plenty of rice, and they 
tell a somewhat gruesome stury to explain the origin of the custom of offering ftirst-fruits. 
“Once upon a time a woman had a daughter. Befvre her death, as she lay adying, she said 
to her daughter, ‘ After I am dead and cremated, I shall return, wearing my intestines as 
a necklace, . You must remain on the stairs. I shall come up by the back stairs and verandah. 
When I come you must throw some of the kadu-water (with which the corpse had been 
washed) over me. If you throw it 1 shall become a human being again. Now when her 
mother came wearing her intestines as a necklace, the daughter was afraid, and durst not 
throw the kadu-water upon her mother; 60, because she dared not, this woman could not 
become a human being again. Yet afterwards, her mother showed hor where the cucumber 
seeds and the sweet cucumber and pumpkin seeds were,’ and, giving her o command, said : 
‘My daaghter, eat the first-fruit of the corn in its season.’ So to this day the Chins eat the 
firstefruits of thoir corn, as a religious function. Before the men eat they make offerings in 
their yas (corn, or vegetable patches) for their deceased ancestry to eat.’’ 


seeece-wiieinstnanavesetensennsasseneenar sie cane eet ttt CCC OA CCC LD CCC LL AL 


¢ Perhaps “cousins” would be the better rendering ; for the Chins, like the Burmese, call their cousins of the 
fret, and even of the seoond or third remove, by the same words as are used for “ brother ”’ or sister.” 


& i. 6, taught her how to grow the vegetables required for their curry. 
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The Chins also propitiate the rain fairy, Plaung ‘Saw, with offerings of cattle, pigs, and 
chickens, and, of course, with rice and ‘kaung too. When this sacrifice is being held all the 
women must remain standing from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, 


When the Chins have sown their corn, they gather together in their fields and pray the 
Earth to lend herself (+. ¢., her increase ) to them once again. If they do not thus petition the 
Earth to lend herself to them, but thanklessly and gracelessly clutch at what they can get 
without even so much as ‘By your leave,’ they may expect poor crops, and their children 
too will fall sick of fever through possession by the spirit. So they make an offering of 
a pig, a fowl, and a pot of ‘kaung, ind also of three large and one small wicker-basketfals of 
rice. They also wrap cotton-yarn on a piece of bamboo about three-quarters of a yard long, 
and pour some water from the bamboo on the baskets of offerings and on the worshippers. 
Again, as has been already stated, after the harvest is reaped, they assemble in the ficlds to 
make to the ancestor and others an offering of the first-fruits, and then they can eat the new corn. 


In their houses, too, some Chins will, before they take a meal, call upon their ancestral ‘kun, 
or some other spirit, and then throw away a little ball of rice for the summoned spirit to eat. ; 
but of late the custom has not been performed with much devotion, even where it is still kept up. 


Chins will also offer on sundry occasions to their ancestors the flower of the thahyé 
or eugenia, stones, cooked glutinous rice, and cotton. 


The Chins have no images of Mother ‘Li, of their penates, or of the other spirits whom 
they fear ; and the figures of the king-crow and of the elephant, which are often carved on the 
top of the memorial posts placed in their ancestral cemetery, are not worshipped by them, 
Neither have they any chapels, temples, or other set places for assembly and for worship. 
Possession by an evil spirit does not connote with them either madness or moral turpitude, but 
merely sickness or soine untoward accident. 


Sickness or other trouble is supposed to be due to the animosity of some spirit-being, 
who has been provoked by something some one has done, probably unintentionally and in 
ignorance; but the consequence is the same, the spirit holds the man in his grip. The spirits 
are considered as capricious rather than wicked: though the people do not shriuk from 
saying that they worship them because they ( the spirits) are bad and therefore dangerous to 
them. ‘ 


If a man strikes his naked toe against the ground, for they wear no boots ar shoes, and his 
foot grows more and more painful after two or three days, he must propitiate the spirit of 
the ground, (n)Dek‘ean‘put, by an offering of cooked rice, which is placed in a small 
bamboo basket, and buried at the place where the man hurt his foot. 8o, it is hoped, the spirit 
may be appeased by the food given him. 


Immediately after the birth of a child, nats have to be appeased by the offering of two 
chickens made underneath the house ; otherwise they would cause the child to be for over crying, 
and to be in bad health. 

The Spirits. 

The names and number of these spirits is legion, and the duty of the teacher is to 
show the people how to porform the sacrifices duly, and to utter the right incantations ; 
otherwise the offerings would be ineffective. The common name for the teacher is yaieshén, 
(called by the Burmans pa‘ean ‘sayd), or ok-mi if skilled and respected. A}! these teachers recite 
rhythmically the customs relating to Mother ‘Li, which they have received orally from their 
own teachers, and all of them are much given to the drinking of ‘kaung. The lai-l6, who 
holds forth at marriages, is a less esteemed teacher, and is especially fond of liqnor. The office 
of teacher is not hereditary ; neither are they intent on keeping the knowledge of their sacred 
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lore to themselves; They are, at least, amang the Southern Chins, agriculturists like their 
neighbours, and a villager, who is not skilled enonzh in the traditions to be a yai-shén may 
syot be s& mong. “tin (te: of “skilled lip”). and able occasionally to make certain 
offerings in:the absence.of. one more skilled than himself. | S 








Some spirits may be satisfied if a chicken is offered in saorifice, and a little of the flesh and 
some cooked rice thrown on the ground for them to eat; but generally a miniature house has 
to be constructed, for the spirit (or‘wat, os tho Burmese. would call him), and offerings mado of 
dogs, or pigs, or bullocks, or buffaloes, Sometimes whatever offerings may be made, the mind 
of the nat cannot be appeased; and in such cases, uf vourse, the man dies. The pa'san ‘sayd 
would not find the people so ready to listen to him, I imagine, were it not that the occasion 
of a sacrifice is almost the only time that the Chins eat any other than vegetable curry with 
their rice. | : 4 

| | | Cosmology. 

The Chins ,conceive of the world as a flat surface, which is supported by two giants 
(n)Song and (n)Hoi. Sometimes to ease their shoulders they change the position of the 
luad somewhat, and this is the cause of the earthquakes. Tho weight of the earth has caused 
awful sores on their shoulders, and as, after the manner of Chins, they do not wash the sores 
freely, much less use antisoptics, maggots have bred on their wounds, and these maggots are 
as big as elephants, so I have heard them say. 


Forked lightning is considered to be the work of o spirit called (n)Glet; and 
meteorites sometimes found are called (n)Glet’s teeth. Of the sheet lightning, so common 
in mild evenings, sundry accounts are given ; but there seems to be common to these varying 
tinditions the attributing of the lightning to two spirits (one or both female), the one placed 
in the east and the other in the west, who wink at one another out of mutual affection. 


The rainbow is called the yawning of the dragon, and when they speak of an eclipse of 
the san or moon they say that ‘the dog bites” or “catches” them; but I have not heard 
from any Chins the explanation of these sayings. 


Witches, 


The Chiys are afraid of witches; but, as has becn the case with other peoples, they find 
great difficulty in learning for certain whether a given woman is a witch or not. If they know 
it they would ‘certainly drive the woman out of the village, and perhaps resort to further 
violence. Like the Burmese, they believe that witches have the power by their incantations 
to introduce foreign matter into the bodies of those whom they bate, and so to canse them to 
sicken and die. It is the castom of the Chins to cremate the dead, and they think that 
when a witch ia cremated, her bowels, which they conceive to be anything but human in their 
formation, will explode with a loud noise; and so the relatives of one who is suspected of 
being a witch will, when she is cremated, take care to put some big bamboos on the pyre, along 
with the cutch wood which is always used on such occasions, so that when the explosion takes 
place they may be able to affirm confidently that it was not her body that exploded, but the 
bamboos.. | | oe 4 

pe as Law. | ee. oe 

- In the former days the Chin elders would decide all mannor of questions and disputes 
that might orop up in a village, in accordance with Chin customary law; and the. expenses 
of litigation were but pots of ‘kaung, aud sometimes also @ pig for sacrifice and consumption, 
Nowadays, the powers of the clders are limited to their religions customs, ingluding, of course, 
questions of marriage and divoroe. — Other matters come before the Government representative, 
the thugys (é. ¢., head man), to whom they must give “the cost of a quid of betel (commuted 
in these: jungle villagos:at ono rupee), on referring any matter for his decision, The Chin 
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national custom of taking an oath was to ‘hold a sprig of the Hugenta (thabyé) in his hand whilst 
giving his evidence. It may be noted that .the Burmese when victorious in war would crown 
themselves with chaplets made of the leaves of the same tree. Disputes are not frequent iu 
Chin villages, and even under the British rule, which in practice unfortunately seems to foster 
litigation, it is very rare that the Chins ever appear in any case in the courts. 


ee Manner of Life. 


The Chin manner of life is of the simplest, and before the days of the British occupation 
they were very chary of leaving their homes, The Chia requires very little, excepting salt 
and a dd (or chopper), which he cannot get for himself ; thongh he frequently nowadays has 
all kinds of luxuries unknown to his forefathers, ¢. g., ngapi (4. e., pickled fish, generally more 
or less putrid), earthenware jars, matches and lamps. The bamboo alone gives him material 
for tho walls, floor, and roof of his house, for his mats, cups, and waterjugs, for handles to 
his tools, for his woaving implements, for his baskets of all sizes, and for his substitute for 
twine. By rnbbing two little pieces of bamboo together he can at once make a fire ; and he can 
also make musical instruments of sorts from the bamboo. He growa his own corn (rice), and 
tbreshes and pounds it himself. In his ya he also grows all the vegetables ho reqaires for his 
curry, beyoud what can be found growing wild in the jungle, and cotton too, which hia wife 
spins into yarn and weaves into garments and blankets. The dyes which he requires, oud he 
has a considerable number of them, including indigo, he manufactures himself mainly from 
plants, cither wild or cultivated. He grows his own tobacoo, though, like the Barman, he spoils 
it in the drying, and he manufactures his pipe from a little bamboo. Formerly the Chins 
were onty able to take up the laborions and wasteful tauny-y@ method of cultivation, whereby 
fresh patches of jungle must be cleared cach year for that year’s crop, as they had no 
paddy-fields (l°) and often neither bullocks nor buffaloes: but of recent years they have slowly 
been improving their condition. In all his work, excepting the entting of the jungle for ya, 
or the cutting down of bambcos and timber generally, and in ploughing, in the few cases 
where he has paddy-felds, the wife and daughter of phe Chin take their full sharo, 


The Chins are avery simple-minded people, and have not that facility in lying which most 
Orientals seem to possess; that is to say, the Chins may lie freely, but they cannot ordinarily 
lie boldly and consistently. 1 have been told by a magistrate who had lived among the 
Northern Chins, a savage people whose greatest delight, until the British occupied the country 
afew years ago, was to go head-hunting along the neighbouring mountains, that a bold liar was 
considered a great acquisition in any of these villages, and that whenever a Government enquiry 
was to be made on any point “the lar” was bronght forward to answer all questions. The 
Chins have been, and are, perpetually being defrauded by their more wily Burmese neighbonrs, 
who keep up the character ascribed to their ancestor in Chin folklore. The Chins have 
a saying that ‘“ the Burman language is the most simple and straightforward of languages, but 
the Burmese man is the most crooked and deccitful of men.” 

Tattooing. 

Until a few years ago every girl on reaching the age of puberty had her face tattooed. 
In the Northern Chin Hills this tattooing is done chiefly in rings aud dotted lines; but among 
the Southern Chins, who were hemmed in by the Turmans, the whole face from the roots of 
the hair on the forehead, round by the ear to the neck,inoluding even the eye-lide, was tattooed, 
and that so thickly and darkly that ata distance the whole face looked indigo, and only a close 
inspection wonld disclose the paticrns worked on the face. It ia not the Chin hereditary. 
custora for boys or men to be tattooed ; but now they mostly have their body and thighs tattooed 
as the Burmese do, whose manner of dress they alo generally follow. The reason genorally 
given by the Ching themselves, and by others, of this strange custom of tattooing their 
women’s faces is that they wished to make them ugly, so that there would be less danger of they 
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being forcibly carried off by the Burmese ; though somo Chins attribute this custom also to 
Mother ‘Li’s:injunctious. I should imagine that the custom of tattooing tho faces of the 
women goes back far beyond the time when the Burmans grew strong enough to harags 
the Chins. | ) 


Burmese Influence, 


In the days before the British occapation of Lower Burma, the Southern Chins who had 
beon driven down southwards along the mountains by pressure from their fellow countrymen 
in the north, had found for their abode a Jand naturally more fertile than their old home > but 
tley were perpetually harassed by the Burmans. Whenever a Burman was scen near a Chin 
Village, the whole population would fleo, if there was opportunity ; for the Burmese, and more 
especially the officials, seem to have regarded the Chins as their legitimate prey. In those 
days the Chins were desperately poor: sometimes a man would be sold into slavery, or 
would sell his children, on account of a debt amounting to no moro than a shilling, and few 
Chins had any cattle. Occasionally a band of Burmans, villagers who lived perhaps a day's 
march away, would surround a Chin village and carry off forcibly as slaves all the youths and 
maidens ; on stich occasions they would sometimes give Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to the parents, ag 
a proof, I suppose, should the matter ever possibly come to the ears of the Government, that 
these were slaves lawfully purchased. Sometimes the women were set free after a number of 
years when thoy had ceased to be attractive to their captors or purchasers, and when they could 
no longer get through as much work as wheu they were young, At other times tho Chins fared 
still worse. The village would be surrounded by armed men, generally headed by a Government 
official, and the men who were not able to make good their escape into the surrounding 
woods were slaughtered. The Chin women, too, were first ravished and then slaughtered ; and 
sometimes even the babes would be thrown no p in the air and caught on the points of spoars. 
The village, and all that could not be carried away, was burnt or destroyed ; and many cven of 
those who had escaped into the woods dicd of starvation and exposure. As the Chin who told 
me said, “ those were terrible times. ” 


Latterly, the Chins have larrcly copied the language and dross of the Burmans, and 
to some extent their religion and other customs, — though witbout throwing over their 
own hereditary practices altogether. “Ifyou do not know the fashion in dressing your hair, 
follow the mode in your village,’ says » Burmeso proverb ; and certainly, if we may judge from 
their aets, the Chins scem largely to approve of that mol{o. In some few villages not only 
have the Chins givon up most of their national customs, but the children do not even know the 
Chin langnage.® In the Census Reports, decade by decade, a larger percentage of the Chins 
and other hill-tribes is returned as Buddhist; thus in the Prome District in 1872 there were 
15,200 persons returned as animists, in 190] the nnmber was 8,632. “ Nor is Buddhism yet 
a moribund faith, for it is still attracting to it Shamanist or nat-worshipping Karens that 
have not yet fallen within the influence of the Christian missionaries Re i The fact that 
no attempt at proselytising is attempted by the Buddhist clergy is probably an inducement to 
the uncultured to join them. The savago looks upon the missionary with suspicion. Ue cannot 
veadily understand that the missionary 's moti ves are disinterested , whereas ho sees the advantage 
of joining sncb a religion as Buddhism, as it raises him in the socinl ecale.® Moreover, he need 
not abandon his tutclary gods. It is this easy tolerance that has facilitated the spread of 
Buddhiem. 1t may be taken as an axiom that the more thorough the conversion [rom ono 
religion to another is, the more difficult it becomes to obtain converts. But this OASY tolerance 
of Buddhism bas led to its becoming adulterated in the process of absorption of the wilder 
creods.? Asa matter of fact, howevor, the Chins are aé present. between two atpols and there 
ig much room for Christianity as a means of raising them, Asarulo they will more or less 

¢ Ho thereby ‘practically beoomes o Burman, much as the Turcoman becomes a Itvasian by joining the 


Orthodox faith. aie 
T Consus Report (Burnin) #4601 » pp. 59-60. 
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frequently kneel beforo the Buddha’s image and join with the Burmese in: their festivals, and 
yet they follow the customs of their forefathers, They dread the evil spirits and revere the 
name of the Great Parent of all good, but hardly worship that power. Their worship. 
-is mainly a propitiation ; and what need, think they, is there to propitiate their Parent: who 
loves them dearly, and ever does them good? Very few China have any real affection for 
Buddhism, though they can seo the beanty of the moral law laid down as binding on the 
‘Buddhist ‘ householders’ or laity. Since the British occupation the Ching bave been less 
attentive, as I have been informed by the people themselves, to the religious ordinances 
ineumbent on Buddhists than they were before ; for now they do not necd the material 
protection which the profession of Buddhism used to give thom, by raising them from the 
state of ‘savages, ’ the lawful prey of any one, to that of civilized men. 


. Marriage Customs. 


When a little girl is born she is placed under the guardianship of an older brother, or 
cousin or uncle, on her father’s side, and when she grows up she may not marry without his 
consent, — though this is rarely denicd when there is persistence on the part of the sweet- 
hearts. Of course, the parties to a Chin marriage must be of difforent clans, and: the 
uncient customs must be followed. Pre-nuptial chastity does not seem to be very highly 
esteemed among the Chins, and the parties often, if not generally, live together openly before 
marriage, Infidelity after marriage is not very common in the remote villages. Girls are 
venerally married at fifteen years of age onwards; boys when two or threo years older. If 
a girl reaches twenty or twenty-five years of age aud is yet uumarried, shois counted an old 
rand and avoided by the young mer ce indeed, it is not considered creditable, and hardly 
reputable. A marriage should take place only in the hot weather, on or just before the full 
moon of the months of Tubodwt and Na‘séng. If the parties elope together, the youth may 
then, or afterwards, be fined Ns. 60; but this is rather a following of Burmese customary law. 


Somo time previous to tho marriage the youth will bave gone with some comrades to the 
house of bis prospective brother-in-law, taking some ‘kaung with him. This time nothing is 
said about marriage; bat, 1 suppose, if the ‘kaung is tacitly accepted it implies consent on the 
part of the guardians of the girl, After that the parents of the youth will go with him to her 
brother or parents, and formally ask for her in marriage for their sou. The girl’s parents or 
brother will then settle what kind of wedding feast the youth's parenta must provide, that is 
to say, What pigs have to be sacrificed for the feast. On the day fixed for the wedding the 
friends and relatives of the bridegroom will assemble very early at the bride’» house, the men 
bringing the pigs required, and the girls carrying ‘kaung im gourds. Sometimes there will be 
as many as twenty or thirty girls thus carrying ‘kaung. These will all sit on or by the ateps 
of the house where the bride lives, and none of the bridegroom's party may go in withoub 
contributing a pot of ‘kaung. The friends and relatives of the bride sleo bring ‘kaung in pots, 
and in addition chickens and rice for the feast. The ‘kaung is pat into a huge jar into which 
two bamboo tubes are inserted, and through these they all auck the beer. 


In the meanwhile a hittle porker has been killed, and the village elders examine its liver. 
If certain marks are seen on the liver, it is declared to be inauspicions, and a second porker is 
killed. When the bridegroom is in real carnest, if thisy second liver, too, is pronounced to 
be inauspicious, a third little pig is offered ; bnt if now, too, the fates declare against it, the 
marriage may not take place. The brother or parents of the girl would not allow. the 
marriage, for there would be no children born of it, or, if thero should be, they would’ die 
early, or some other dread misfortune would befall them. So the wedding is stopped, and thoy 
give the youth a present on account of the expense and inconvenience he bas been put to, and 
this present is called a “ wiper away of tears.” But if, ag is ordinarily the case, the fates have 
been more propitions, the fenzd pig, of mediam size, which has been proscnted by the youth to 
his father-in-law, is slaughtered and cooked to serve as food fa the. bride's. company, 
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the “superior” company as it is generally called. The bridegroom’s or * inferior ” company 
on the other band cat of the chickens provided and cooked for them by tho “snperior’”? 
company. This rulo about eating is strictly kept, or at least any breach of the rule brings 
about a fine of a pot of ‘haung. The two companies sit and eat separately, but drink from ie 
same jar, thoagh through different tubes. 


The two pigs mentioned above are always killed at a Chin weddin-, and sometimes the 
bride’s brother or parents insist also on the offering of a huge insker, and oc rasionilly even of 
a fourth pig asa special offering tothe spirits. tnder cortain special clreumstanees yet ofher 
pigs may have to be offered, over and above what may be demanded to stlisfy the appetites of 
the guests. The “inferior” company cook the pigs which they have brought, and wait on the 
bride's relatives and friends at the wedding breakfast ; then these in Cheir turn Rory thdue with 
the chickens and rice they have brought. After that, all young and oid men and women drink 
freely, ‘Pho marriage is considered as settled and coufiriaed when the bride’s brother eats of 
the pork which the yrooimn’s party have prepared, 


After that one of the bride’s party, or some other of theiv friends who may be skilledin the 
precepts of Mother (hi, will recite these to the bridegroom. Presents are also ‘Gt ereliniitrad and 
her "parents give the bride her shiae of their property, Before and during the Piece the 
biidezroom has to pay very great deference to his elder brother-in-law, The bridegroom i‘ also 
exhorted to treat his wife kindly and with due respect. “Do not beat our Rister,’” say they, 
“so as to make blood Mow, or to raise a festering sore. If she is stupid and will not obey Cahi: 
correct her by word of mouth, or at least with mederation. ff yon beat her so as to breuk 
a bambog averher, or to break her bones, she will ran assay back to her brother.’ After this the 
dronken dai-/o teacher” also recites rhythmically the precepts of Mother *Liamidst his Hiberal 
potations of Ravity. Soon after mid-day the function is over, and the bridegroom’s friends are 
summarily dismissed > the ‘superior party will pony water over them, or beat them with 
the tubes throngh which the ‘heen? hasbeen drank. The bride is then conducted to her father 
in-law’s house, where she is admitted tuto her husband’s clan, the bridegroom's mother and 
sisters wrapping cotfon-yarn round her wrists. Sheafterwards gives them a chicken or a pie, 
yurn ov money for this service. After a woman has been married, and the young people have 
been established in anew home, she las by Glin law no more inheritance in her parents’ house. 


Should the young husband be violent in his treatment of his wife, she can demand to bo 
separated from hin, receiving @ full share of theiv united property aud also in addition 
a bullock as compensation. More frequently, however, matters are settled peaceably by apologies 
and offerinys of pigs and of ‘faung fora feast. Husband and wife may mutually agree to part, 
and then, as is the Burmese custom, they divide equally their acquired property between them. 
Hf the husband alone wishes to separate, he must give his wife Rs. 60 over and above her half 
of the property ; and very few Chins have so mach money. If the wife wishes to leave her 
husband without any offenee on his part, she must leave behimd everything she possesses. 
Still there are among the Chins but few cases of separation, ¢. ¢., of divoree, and the hushand and 
wife wencrally get on fairly well together, In these days it Is Tuore Customary for the young 
people to continue to live, until perhaps a second child may be born, with the parenta of one 
of them; and if with the bride’s parents, they would only receive the dowry when they set 
up house for themselves. A few days’ labour, or a few weeks’ labour, wonld make all the 
differcnce between a mean house and one above tho average, — aud this built at no other cost 
than their own Jabour ata time when they might otherwise have been doing nothing. 


Sometimes, on account of the expense, a man is unable to marry the woman with whom 
he lives, and who may have borne him two or three children. Should sho die without oer 
having been Jawfully married, the husband 1s bound to go through the marriage ceremony with 
the corpse; and the wife at last will be admitted into the ‘kun of her husband. 
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Burial Customs, 


All sickness or accident is, a8 has been already stated, supposed to be directly due to the 
action of somo supernatural being, and when this spirit refuses to be appeased by the offerings 
made to bim, the man must die. The body is then washed with water, in which the Jeaves of 
the fadu plant have been steeped, and the hair is combed. A small chicken is killed, and 
tied by a string to the big toe of the deceased. This chicken will accompany the deceased to 
the other world, and will peck at the caterpillars lying in the way, which might otherwise 
incommode the traveller to that far-off land. Other chickens are sacrificed, and pigs also ; 
and if the man was fairly well-to-do, buffaloes and ballocks too, — for the welfare of the 
deceased and to provide a feast for the visitors. Whenever bullocks or buffaloes are 
sacrificed, the blood is mixed with rice or ‘“ bread * and then pat into the large intestines and 
roasted, A portion of this, too, is thrown away for the spirits to eat, and the rest is eaten by 
the guests. 


Rice-beer (hauna) is prepared before a man dies, for it takes four or five days to brew ; 
und were all left to the Jast, there might not be found time to make it before the body would 
have to be disposed of, Should this happen, or should there be no yat-shen present to utter 
the ineantations, the corpse is buried ; and then after a year it is anearthed, and the burial 
eustoms are duly performed. Chicken and rice and ‘kawng are from time to time given 
to the corpse to cut; and the yat-shén, sitting between the Hquor and the corpse, chants the 
customs of Mother ‘Li. All the village, and many visitors from a distance, flock to a big 
funeral; but if the body is to be buried there will only be a very few present. Often the 
women, and formerly the wen too, would dauce in front of the dcad man’s house. 


A piece of wood, nearly four feet in length, is earved with a figare of the bird (the king- 
crow) oran elephant on the top of it: or in the ease of a poor mana pleee of bamboo ig cut, 
and the end of it is made into a fringe. This is called the (n)tkly-‘seung, and ts put into the 
dead man’s hand. The yat-shéen utters lis charnns, and the spirit of the deceased is bidden 
to take up his abode in this stick. Before the corpse is removed from the house, the 
(ny hilo seuny is taken away aud set up in the ground somewhere ontside the village, 


Vreqnently, too, a wooden spear and a wooden gun were put into the hands of the dead 
mau: or in the case of a woman the lath of her Joow. There is also pat, nto ‘the dead man’s 
Land money to pay as ferry-charge over the stream of death. Sometimes a piee or two, or 
tro annas it may be, or sometimes as much as Rs, 10, or even more, is given. This money, 
as well as the little chicken tied to the big toe of the deceased, and the pawn-zeng thread is 
burnt at the ¢vemation of the body. Iive small pieces of bamboo, wound round with thread 
(ved. white, black, green, and yellow) called paren-zéng, ure also put into the hands of the 
deceased for him to take with bim to the land © over there.” The neighbours make an offering 
of a pig for sacrifice, also called pawn-zéng; and the master of the house gives a big pig (called 
luwn-ga ) for the guests to eat, A wake is kept up the whole night before a funeral ; “ There 
can be no sleeping.” The whole village attend the corpse to the burning-groand, which is not 
faraway ; but all, exeepting a few men, return before the cremation actually takes place. The 
funeral pyre is of no great height, and is made of enteh-wood, as this ia found to be the best 
for burning. The few who remain by the fire imbibe still more ‘Aaung, and keep the fire ap 
until the body is consumed. Then they gather the charred bones and put them in a new 
earthen pot of the ordinary kind, such as are in daily nse. The pot is for a time, at least in 
the rains, or when the people are otherwise busy, placed ona smal! stand made for it ander 
a tree outside the village fence. Afterwarda, at a convenient season, the bones are conveyed away 
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to the ancestral burial-place, which ia generally situated in some remote jungle. It is usual 
for # person to be cremated about three days after his death. A burial would normally take 


place within-twenty-four hours of the death. 








_ The spirit of the dead man should take up its abode in the (n)‘klo-‘seuny ; but the living are 
much afraid that it may not do so. They do not, believo that the life “over there” is a very 
joyous one ; being rather of the view of Achilles, whose shade told Ulysses that it was better 
to be a slave on earth than a prince in Hades. ‘he dead man is told that he may not linger 
more than seven days in his old honse; for they believe that the spirits of the dead look with 
envy on the living, and that they will harm them. The night before they take away the 
charred bones to the cometery (ayddauny) they interrogate the pot of bones. They ask him 
what disease he died of, and will say “ Let it be that he died of feven if the pot feels light ; 
of some other disease if it feels heavy”; and then they test it, Again they ask him if he is 
still lingering about here, or does he now inhabit “that country,” and the answer is given in 
the same way as before. 


Next morning they start off early, and if tho deceased wus a person of any means at all, 
they will carry with them an elaborately carved memorial post of cutch-wood to erect in the 
cemetery, On the top of the pust will be carved the figare of an elephant or of a bird; and 
beneath that six-parallel circles will be cut round the post in the case of a male, and five in the 
east of a female. In ihe case of an unmarricd girl all her private belongings are taken and 
depostled by the pot of bones, and in every case rice, chicken, nyapi, chillies, betel, and tobacco 
will be left f@p the soul of the departed to enjoy. 


Ido not find it possible to reconcile all the traditions and ideas -held by the same 
individual Chin; and perhaps it would be too much to expect that they should admit of 
bemp harmonized, —~ and more especially so with regard to mutters concerning the future life. 
Certainly the Chins generally do not seem to believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls; yet my elief informant gave me the following information in Chin writing : ~- “ We, 
Chin people, wust die when the rice given to our spirits on their departure from them former 
existence Is finished. We can only remain in this existence as long as that rice lasts. The 
people who had much piven them [ dit. “brought much with them’? | live long. This rice is 
pat im small baske(s outside the village fence before the corpse is removed from the house for 
eremation.’ The writer went on to add, what is indeed more in accord with the general 
traditions, buteearcely consonant with the above. © Whena woman dies her hasband will ery ont 
by the corpse, ‘when you come te Poi ‘Kleuk tell him that [ am left behind here ; and ask him to 
call me before long.” Now when {he adds] people with some little property die, bullocks and 
buffaloes are offered in sacritice that they may find favour when they present themsclvo3 before 
Pdi ‘Kiouk ! but if the pouple are pour they make offerings of pigs and fowls.” 


But to return to the funeral. Wher the people convey the pot of bones to the 
vemetory, they take with them some cotton-yarn, and whenever they come to any stream or 
other water, they stretch a thread across, whereby the spirit of the deceased, who accompanies 
them, may get across it, too. When they have oily deposited the bones and food for the spirit 
In the cemetery they retarn home, after bidding the spirit to remain there, and not to follow 
therm back to the village. At the same time they block the way by which they return by 
putting a bamboo across the path. 


Tho spirit, however, has not finished his travels yet. It must go on until it comes to the 
stream of white water, on the other side of which dwells the Lord of Hades, Pai ‘Klenk, 
He will ery ont to Pdi ‘Kleuk, and after he appears will let the breeze waft, streamor-like 
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across the water, the thread which is let loose from the pawn-séng bamboos that 
were burnt along with the corpse at the cremation; for the shades of the little chicken 
and of this thread have accompanied the deceasod on his journey to his comfort and assistance. 
_Then, after the thread has been daly fastened, the spirit goes across to receive his judgment 
for the deeds done in the body, Sometimes a spirit is terrified on account of his past misdeeds, 
and will endeavour to escape. But though the spirit may ran, there is no remedy ; for 
Pa ‘Kleuk has a dog, who will bite the runaways, and they dure not face him. In his terror 
the spirit will climb the tree of hell; bat the mighty Poi ‘ Kleuk will shake the branches, and 
the poor wretch will fall into the cauldron of hell, which is fall of boiling water, Or, if he 
climb to the top of the tree, the droadful vulture, hak-ky’, will devorr his vitals, There is no 
escape, He mnst come down and receive his just punishment. There is no need to utter 
the sentence of condemnation, Poi* Klenk merely points to them with his fourth, called “the 
nameless,” finger, and they vo away to be roasted in hell, 


The Chins have some belief in a happier land, but thei ideas on this subject are not very 
tangible; aud at is diffienlt to know how far the hope, which they sometimes express, that they 
may be enabled to go by the strairat and narrow way into the presence of the Great Parent of 
all wood, and there for ever abide, is derived, directly or indirectly, from Christian teaching, 
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BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p 203.) 
IT,- 
The Theory of Universal Grammy applied to the Andamanese Languages. 
Profatoiy Remarks, 


i. 


The Andamanese are divided into twelve Tribes belonging to three Groups or Divisions, 
as under, from North to South (vids Map attached): — 


1. The Yérowa or Northern Division, consisting of the Obdriir, Kora, Tabd, Yére and 
Kede Tribes, 


2, The Bojigngiji or Southern Divisien, consisting of the Jiwai, Kol, Bojigydb, Balawa 
and Béa Tribes. 
3. The Onge-Jirawa or Outer Division, consisting of the Onge and Sirawa Tribes. 


* 


Port Blair is situated in the Bea Territory, and that Tribe and its language are conseqnently 
hy far the best known and the Bojigngiji is the best known Group or Division, 
oo aa a 


livery Tribe has its own set of names for itself and all the others, andthese names have constant 
conventions) prefixes and suffixes attached to them, making the names long and unwieldy. In this 
Grammar the Bea set of names has heen adopted, and for convenience of presentation they have been 
stripped of the habitual prefixes and suffixes attached to them (vtde Appendix C ). 

Alvo, except where otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted 
are taken from the Béa (ika-Béa-da) speech. Diacritical marks are not used except where 
nnavoidabie. 

Lastly, it is necessary to note that Colebrooke’s Jérama Vocabulury made in the XVITIth 
Century was gathered from one individual of the Tribe and not from several persons, as has been 
hitherto supposed. 

I. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 


a. — Philological Value, 


The Andaman Languages are extremely interesting from the philological standpoint, on account 
alone of their isolated development, duo to the very recent contact with the outer world on the part 
of the speakers. Of the speech of the only peoples, who may be looked upon as the physical 
congeners of the Andamanese,— the Samangs of the Malay Peninsula and the Actas of the 
Philippine Archipelago,— no Vocabulary or Grammar is available to me of the latter, and the only 
speciinens of the Samang tongue 1 have seen bear no resemblanco or roots common to any 


Andamances Language. 

The Andamanese Languages exhibit the expression only of the most direct and simplest thought, 
show few signs of svirfactical, though every indication of a very long etymological, growth, are 
purely colloquial and wanting in the modifications always necessary for communication by writing. 
The Andamanese show, however, by the vory frequent use of ellipsis and of clipped and curtailed 
words, a long familiarity with their speech, — 


Ls Largely reprinted with additions and many corrections from Chapter IV. of Part I. of the Census Report, 
Inilia, 1901, Vol. ITI. Sines this article was written, Skoat and Blagdon’s Pagan Races of the Matay Peninsula has 


appeared, but I have not been able to collate it for the present purpose. 
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‘ The sense of even Proper Names is ugually immediately apparent and. the speakers invariably | 
exhibit difficulty in getting out of the regioh of concrete into that of abstract ideas, though none in 
expanding or in mentally differentiating’ or classifying ideas, or in connecting several closely together. 
Generic terms are usually wanting, and specific terms are numerous and extremely detailed. Narration 
almost always concerns themselves and the chase. Only the absolutely necessary is usually employed | 
und the speech is jerky, incomplete, elliptical and disjointed. Introductory words are not much 
_used and no forward references are made. Back references by means of words for that purpose are 
not common, nor are conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs and even pronouns. An Andamanese will 
manage to convey his meaning without employing any of the subsidiary and connecting parts of 
speech. He ekos out with a clever'mimicry a great deal by manner, tone and action ; and this 
habit he abundantly exhibits in the form of his speech. His narration is, nevertheless, clear, in 
proper consecutive order and not confused, showing that he possesses powers of co-ordination. 


4 


b. — Savage Nature. 


The general indications that the Languages give of representing the spoech+of undeveloped 
savages are confirmed by the intense anthropomorphism exhibited therein. As will be seen later 
on, the Andamunese regard not only all objects, but also every idea associated with them, as 
connected with themselves and their necessities, or with the parts of their bodies and their. attributes. 
They have no means of expressing the majority of objects and ideas without such reference ; e. g., 
they cannot say “head” or “heads,” but mngt say “my, your, his, or ’s, this one’s, or 
that one's head” or “our, your, theis, or ——-—’s, or these ones’, those ones’ heads.” 





But though they are “savage” languages, limited in range to the requirements of a people 
capable of but few mental processes, the Andamanese Languages are far from being “ primitive.” 
In the evolution of a system of pre-flexion in order to.iutimately connect words together, to build up 
compounds and to indicate back references, and in a limited exhibition of the idea of concord by 
means of post-inflexion of pronouns, they indicate a development as complete and complicated as that 
of an advanced tonzue, representing the speech of a highly intellectual people. These lowest of 
pavaves show themselves to be, indeed, human beings immeasurably superior in mental capacity to 
the highest of the brute beasts. 

c. — Agglutinative Form. 


The Andamanese Languages all belong to one Family, divided into three Groups, plainly 
‘losely connected generally to the eye on paper, but mutually unintelligible to the gar. They are 
agglutinative in nature, synthesis being present in rudiments only, They follow the general grammar 
of agglutinative languages. All the affixes to roots are readily separable, and all aralysis of words 
shows a very simple mental mechanism and o low limit in range and richness of thonght and in the 
development of ideas. Suffixes and prefixes are largely used, and infixes also to build up compound 
words. As with every other language, foreign words have lately been fitted into the grammar with 


such changes of form as are necessary for absorption into the general. structure of Andamanese 
speech. 


ad. — Samples of Minuteness in Detailed Terms. 


The following are examples of the extent to which the use of specific terms to describe details 
of importance to the Andamanese is carried by them, 


Stages in the growth of fruit: — Otdéreka, swall: chimiti, sour: pitungaty, unripe 2 chaba, 
hard: telebich, seed not formed: gad, seed forming: gama, seed formed: ¢ela, half-ripe: munukel, 
ripe: rosoha, fully ripe: otyod, soft: chérore, rotten, | | 


Stages of the day:— Wwuingala, first dawn: elawainga, before sunrise: d6dola doatinga, 
sunrise: wainga, early morning: botcla kégalnga, morning: bodola kdgnga, full morning :3 8520 

, ‘i 

% Zat., black akin, - 


5 Lilt, early to-morrow morning : dilma, lili, early morning that is — dilnaya, dilmaten, filiya, lings, this: 
morning : xainga dilu-réatek, carly every morning. | 
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ohdnag, forenoon: bilo chau, noon: balola léringa, afternoon: 'bodo Vardfyanga, full afternoon : 


elardiyanga, ovening : dila, before sunset: bdlola lécinga, sunset : eldkddduya, twilight: elartinga, 
dark: girug ¢hdu, midnight, 


©, -—- Specimen of Andamanoeso Method of Speech. 


The following account of a story,.abetracted with corrections from Portman, of an imaginary 
pig-hunt as told by a Béa gremédgu (forvst-man) for the amusement of his {riends, will go far 
to explan the Andamanese mode of speech, and the furm that its Grammar takes. 


a 


The narrator sits on the ground, facing a half circle of lounging Andamanese. After a short 
silence, he Jeans forward with his head bent down. Suddenly he sits erect with brightening cyes and 
speaka in @ quick, excited way, acting as if carrying on a conversation with another person. ‘In 
how many days will you return?” And them answermg as if for himself: <I will come back early 
in the morning, [ am off pig-hunting now.” A panse, “Iam going.” Very suddenly. ‘‘ You stay 
here in my place.” Moving as if going away, ‘“‘lam goiug away.” Squesking like a young pig 
with pantonume of shooting it. ‘It is only a little pig. 1 will bring it to the hut.” Moving his 
shoulders aa if carrying, ‘They can roast it here.’ Wave of the hands signifying that the 
pig Was of no account, Pause. ‘I will start early to-morrow morning after a big one, ——~ a big 
pig.” Motions of hands to show length and breadth of pig, To an imaginary friend. ‘‘T will 
sharpen pig arrows to take with me, Come after me and wo will hunt together.” Imitation with 
the lands of a pig running, shooting arrows, slap on the lett breast, squoals of several wounded pigs, 
aul soon, A panse. “You bring them in readiness to cool for me.” Directions by pantomim e 
to other perscns as to the pigs, “They were cooking them i ine in the hut, couking them well.” 


Brightens up and begins agan, “I will bring several more.” Pretends to listen. “Wo have got. 


them hore. he dogs have barked.” And 60 on for hours. 


The actual expressions for such a story are :— 





ww 
Kichik n—tien ? divla—l’—edlte ngo on . Wainga —len do on ., N@ do reg 
How —-—-many? day —past you come. Morning—~in I come. Then I pig 
dele . Kan war dol. Naim que do On . D’ — drlog ~len 


hunt. Hero indeed TI . Hero indeed I come (go). Me-place—in 











ka. Wee do yale Req— bi, Kam wat do ik Om, 
here. Indeed I go-away ~—do. Pig—little. Here indeed JI take come. 
War k@ eda otf. Dao liltt diga——~-——mlut, Reg 
Indeed here “they roast. I  (in—the)—early—morning* big —(pig)— for, Pig 
(doga. Do éla Vigjtt —— ie. D’—okanumu—ian.§ Katich d@ ~—drolo. 
big [ pig-arrow sharpen—do. I —go do. Come me—after. 
Do—ng —tgrlele. D’ —ékotélima tk on. Was da’ —-at ot jot le 

I —you-—hunt . Me—bofore take come. Indeed me-—-sake cooking — were 


biid—lin, Tin  rdicha—béringa-—ke. Nd = do thpdgy —he. Tk —re ka 
hut—in . More ripe -—good-——do. Then I several-—do, Get—did here, 
War eda thkiinawa-—re . 

Indeed they bark —-—-—did. ; 


Nothing could show mure clearly how “ savage” the spevch is im reality, how pmrely colloquial, 
how entirely it depends on concurrent action for comprehension, When the party, who were out 
with Mr. Vaux when he wag killed by the Ja:awas in February, 1902, returned, they explained the 
occurrence to their friends at the Andamanese Home in Port Blair by much action and pantomime 
and few words, The manner of his death was explained by the narrator lying down and following 
his movements on the ground. 


esate nine ane ineametinenmnematmmmeneniembeteahaiiadiamehonmt tence ar nror srmeeece nana eaerobnteeemeinbeeieemacnea inne bedirmeniaea meade oecarue aenmmeer anes aneanenceecanammmenmenenenenen neeaRREERREnRmAmammenAMRaiEnn EET mimancnantaerememeramiaremereace mecramt amet tiinsadimmeneetia 


* 4. «, of tor~murrow. 4 This 1s not a Boa form ; probably borrowed from Bojigyfb. 


~~ 
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a’ 


II. — GRAMMAR. 


a. -- History of the Study. 


I have taken so large a share in the development of the knowledge of the Andamanese tongue 
that a brief personal explanation is here necessary to make clear the mode of presenting 1t that now 
follows. 


The first person to seriously study the Andamanese Languages and reduce them to 
writing was Mr, B. H. Man, and in this work I joined him for a time soon after 1t was 
commenced, and in 1877 we jointly produced a small book with an account of the speech of the 
Bojigngiji Group, or more strictly, of tho Béa Tribe. We then worked together on it, making 
such comparisons with the speech of the other Andaman Tmbes as were then possible and 
compiling voluminous notes for a Grammar and Vocabulary, which are still {n manuscript. 
In 1882 the late Mr, A. J. Bllis used these notes for an account of the Béa Language in his 
Presidential Address to the Philologica! Society. 


In compiling our manuscript, Mr. Man and myself had used the accepted grammatical 
terms, and these Mr. Els found to be so little suited for the adequate representation for 
scientific readers of such a form of speech as the Andamanese, that he stated in his Address 
that : — “ We require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflectional translation.” And in 1888 he 
atked me, in a letter, if it were not possible “ to throw over the inflectional treatment of an 
uninflected language.” 

b. — History of the Theory of Universal Grammar, 


Pondering, for the purpose of an adequate presentation of Andamanese, on what was then 
a novel, though not an unknown, idea, never put into practice, I gradually framed a Theory of 
Universal Grammar, privately printed and circulated in that year. This Theory remained 
nnused, until Mr, M. V. Portman compiled his notes for a Comparative Grammar of the 
Bojigngiji (South Andaman) Languages in 1898, based avowedly, but not fully, on my theory, 
These notes I examined in a second article ou the Theory of Universal Grammar in the Journal 


6 In addition ta the arbiele mentioned in the Preface to this article, 


‘ 


Avayar,"907;] 


rena AC AFTON AT PHA 


RECORD OF TAR TANOVAGHS OF SAVAGES, 


HEEL Mh 
et 


of the Royal Asiatio Sogiety do 1899,~yhioh again was gubjectdl to the favourable oriticiam of 


Mr, Sidney Ray, Who hag since, suceesstully applied it in ovtling to sixteen languages,’ selected 
because unrelated and mprphologically distinct, #s., — 
1, English, | 10.’ Nufor, Dutch New Gaines. 
2. Hungatlad. 11, Mote, British New Guinea. 
8, Latin. + 12. Mortlock Ids, Caroling Group, Mioro- 
4, Khasi, ills of N.E. Bengal. nesia. =a 
5. Anam, French Cochin Chita. 13. Mota, Banks’ Islands, Melanesia. 
6. Ashanti, West Africa. 14. Samoan, Polynesia, 
7. Kefir, Sonth Africa. 15. Awabakal, Lake Macqnarie, Australis. 
8. Malagasy, Madagascar. 16. Dakota, North Ameriea. 
9. Olo Nyadju or Dayak, South Kast 
Borneo. 


6. — Position of the Andamanese Languages in the General 
Scheme of the Theory. 


The next point for consideration is: — Where do the Andamanese Languages come into 
the general scheme P This will be shown in the following general account of them, and sa the 
grammatical terms used will be novel to the reader, the correaponding familiar terms will 
be inserted beside them in br ackets, wherever neeessary to make the statements clear in 
afamiliar manner. Dincritical marka will only be used when necessary to theelucidation 
of the text, 

d. — Hxamples of Santences of One Word, 

The Andamanese Languages are rich in integer words, which are sentences tn themeelves, 

because they express a complete meaning. The following examples are culled from Portman’s 


lists :-——*® 
TABLE OF INTEGER WORDS, 


ENGLISH. Bia. Banawa, Bosia yan, JTwAt. 
Hurrah Wwe Yui Yui Yui 
I don’t know Uchin Maka Konkete Koren 
Very well : go ; _ 
(with o hft of buck Kobale Kai Kai 
the chin) ; 
: a . — Okamixoti- 
Humbug Akandiyadake Akanoiyadake Omkotichwake shwaahit: 
Oh: I say \Potek Ya { Kalatiteta } Yokokene 
(ironical) Kalat 
_ It’s broken | Tarushno® Taruit Turush T’ruish 
Back me up } seg Jegd Jeklangi Atokwe 
Say ‘yes’ : 
Not exactly Kak Kak Kaka Alé 
Nonsense Cho Ya Aikut Kene 
Yes ironical) Wai (drawled) Wai (drawled) Kole K'le 
What a stink Ohuiigs Ohanye Chunyeno Ohanye 
How aweet 
(emell, with ® | pyy Pue Pue Pue 
puffing out of » 


paapniceteitnhaeceiiinientinn "°° et Ne ae Ae A ca cel ch Re Oona Te ee akan 
¢ és, Vol. XXVILL. pp. 197 #., 285 #. Wol, XXXI p. 165 #, 
' ea Mp dreyeanity iuaaoarabe that it must be understood that throughout this atticle, wherever he in 
quoted it is with corrections. 
' 9 tds ds doublfal, 
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Enciuiss. bra. | Batpwa. - Booey. Jiwar. 
Ithorta =. Iyi Yi‘ Yi (drawled) — Kyd (indignant) 
Oh (shock) Yite(withagasp) Yite — Yite — dite 

Don’t worry Ijiyomaingata § Idiyomaingata Iramyolano Remjolokne - 
What? Where? Tan? Tan? ekot? = | AlechP 
Is it 80? An wai? An yatya ? En kile P  Ank’le? 

Lor Kikatek Kakate Keleba Alébai | 


@.— Elliptical Speech. 

Portman’s Vosabulary shows that the habit of speaking by integers, f.¢., sols words, or by 
extremely elliptical phrases, is carried very far in Andamanese, and the Fire Legends® themselves 
give the clearest instances of it, in so fat as these legends have been recorded by Portman. 

The Béa version winds up with the enigmatic single word “Témolola, ’’ which has to be 
translated by “they, the ancestors, were the Tdmolola.” In the Kd] version occurs the 
single-word sentence ‘“ Kélotatke,” dt. ‘*Kélotat-be,’ which has to be translated : — ‘“‘ Now 
there was one Kdlotat.” In the first instance, one word in the indicator (noun) form 
completes the whole sense ; in the second, one word in the predicator (verb) form does so, 
Such elliptical expressions as the above and as the term of abuse, ‘‘ Ngabyérob” (ng +ab + gérab, 
you +special--radical—-prefix-+spine), would be accompanied by tone, manner, or gesture to 
eXplain its meaning to the listener, Thus, the latter would be made to convey “You 
hampback,” or “ Break your spine,” by the accompanying manner. 


f. — Portman’s Fire Legend in the Béa Version dissected 
to illustrate Grammar. 


The Andamanese sentence, when it gets beyond an exclamation or one word, is capable of 


clear division into subject and predicate, as can be seen by an analysis of the sentences in 
a genuine specimen of the speech, Portman’s “ Fire Legend” in the five languages of the South 
Andaman ( Bojigngiji) Group. In the Béa Language it runs thus :— 

Bea VERSION or THE Fing Lecenn. | 
Tél-Voko-tima-len Piluga-la mami —ka . = Ltewatit-la™ chdpa tin —nga dmo—-re . 














(a Place) in God asleep-—was, (a Bird) firewood steal-ing — bring-did. 
chipa-la Piluga-la piugat ha . Piluga-la  6bdi ——-ka . Piluga-la — chdpa 

firewood God burning—was. God awake-~—waa. God « firewood 
ent ka. aah chdpa ———lik Liwatit Pot-pigquri—re 32° jek Liiratit-la 


seizing—was. he taking firewood—-by (Bird) throw-at —did.  at-once (Bird) 
ent ka. a@ Tédrcheker'® ot-piguri—re . Wota-Emi-baraij—len Chauga-tdbanga 
taking—was. he (a Bird) throw-at —did. Wota-Emi-village-in The —ancestors 





oko —dal-re24 Témolola. 
made-fires. Tomolola. 
g.— Portman’s Rendering (amended ). 


God was sleeping at Tdl-l’okotima. Liiratiit came, stealing firewood. The. firewood 
burnt God. God woke up. God seized the firewood; took the firewood and threw it at 


Liratiit. Then Liratiit took ( the firewood); he threw it at Tarcheker in Wota-Emi village, | 


( where then ) the Ancestors lit fires. (The Ancestors referred to were ) the Témolola, | 


10 Cf, Man’s Andaman Islanders, p. { p. 29. 11 One of the (#) six kinds of the Andamanese Kingfisher, 
12 This expression means ‘threw a burning brand at,”’ a common practice ationg the Andamaness, It has 


‘been extanded to meet modern requirements to denote ” a ehooting with a. aaa the fash from which is ‘likened to 


that from a burning brand when thrown. 
18 Probably an error for Chaltekar, the generic term for the kingdehore, 


4 This expression is elliptioal. Chapa, firewood : chdpa-lidal, the eye of the Arewood: a fie’ 1 ches ahd . 


ke, fixewood-eye-do (make), make a fire, 
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h, «=~ Btibjeat and Predicate. 


y| 


‘ 
Taking this Legend sentence by sesisans the subject and predicate come ont clearly 


thus: —(P. = predicate: 8. == subject }. 


(1) Tollokotimaten (P.) Pulogala (S.) mamika (P.). 


(2) Luratatla (8. ) chapatapnga (S.) omore (P. ). 


(3) Chapala (S.) Pulagala (P.) pugatka (P. >. 


(4) Pulugala (S.) boika (P.). 


(5) Pulugala (8. ) chapa (P.) enka (P.). 
(6) A (8&.) ik (S.) chapalik (P.) Luratut (P.) lotpugurire (P.). 


(7) dJek (P.) Luratutla (S.) enika ( P.). 


(8) A(8.) Tarcheker ( P.) lotpugnrire ( P.), 
(9) Wota-Emi-baraijien (P,) Changa-tabnga (8.) okodalre ( P.). 


(10) Tomolola ( 8.) (P. unexpressed ). 


i,— Principal and Subordinate Words, 


a) 


That the words in the above sentences are in the relation of principal and subordinate 18 


equally clear thas: — 


(1) In the Predicate, Tolt.kotimalen is subordinate to the principal mamika. 
(2)  -he Subject, Luratutla is the principal with its subordinate chapatapnga. 
(5) In the Predicate, chapa is subordinate to the principal enka, 


And so on, without presentation of any difficulties. 


j. — Functions of Words, 


The next stage in analysis is to examine the functions of the words used in the above 
sentenoes, and for this purpose the following abbreviations will be ased : — 


Abbreziations wsed. 


int, integer. 
ins indicator, 
e. explicator. 
p: predicator. 
il. illustrator. 
C. connector. 


intd. 


co, ill. 


Jn this view the sentences can be analysed thus - — 
(1) Yoll’okotimalen (ill. of P.) Pulugala (in.) mamika (p.). 
(2) lLeratutla (in,) chapa-(c. in. )-tapnga (p., the whole an e. phrase ) omore (p.). 


- (8) Chapala ( in.) Pulagala (c. in.) pugatka (p.). 


(4) Pulagala (in, ) boika (p.), 


(5) Pulugala (an. ) chapa (0. in.) enike (p. ). 
(6) A(ra,, in.) ik (e. ) chapalik (ill.) Luratut (o. in.) lotpugurire ( p.). 


(7) Jek (r.o.) Luratatla (in, ) enika (p.)- 
(8) A (rs. in, ) Tarcheke (co. in. ) Potpugurire (p. ). 


introducer. 

referent conjanctor. 
referent substitute. 
complementary indicator. 
complementary explicator. 
complementary illustrator. 


(®) Wota-Emi-baraijlen (ill. phrase of P.). chaugatabanga (in. phrase ) okodalre (p. ). 


(10) *Tomolola (in, P. unexpresged ). 
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k. — Ofder of Sentence. 


By this analysis we arrive at the following facts. The purposes of all the sentences is 
information, and the Andamanese indicate thet purpose, which is perhaps the eommanest of 
speech, by the order of the words in the sentence thus : — 

(1) Subject before Predicate : 
: Palugala ( 8.) boika (P.). 
(2) Subject, Complement { object ), Prediante : 
Pulugala ( 8.) chapa (c. in.) enika (P.). | 
(3) Indicator ( noun ) before explicator (adjective) : 
Luratutla (in. ) chapa-tapnga (e, phrase) omore ( p.). 
€4) Ulustrator of Predicate (adverb ) before Subjeot : 
Toll’okotimaten (ill. of P.} Polagala (in, } mamika ( p. ). 
Bat illustrators oan be placed elaewhere,’® thus : 
A (r. s. nsed as in.) ik. fp. of elliptic e. phrase, c. in, unexpressed ) 
chapa lik ( ill.) Luratat (¢. in. ) l’otpugarire (p. ). 
(5) Referent conjunctor ( conjunctioa } commences sentence : 
Jek (xr. c.) Luratutla (in. )} enika (p. )o 
(6) Referent substitutes (pronouns ) follow position of the originals : 
A (r. 8, in, ) Tarcheke (c, in.) l'otpagurire (p.). 


From these examples, which cover the whole of the kinds of words used in the sentence, 
excopt the introducers and connectors, the absence of which is remarkable, we get the 
‘following as the order of Andamanese speech : — 


A. (1) Subject, (2) Predicate. 

B. (1) Subject, (2) Complement ( object), (3) Predicate. 

C. (1) Indicator ( noun ) befoe ite explicator (adjective ). 

D, Illustrator (adverb) where convenient. 

EK. Referent conjunctors (conjunctions ) before everything m eonnected sentences 

We have also a fine example of an extremely elliptical form of speech in the wind up of 
the story by the one word “ Tomolola” as its last sentence, in the sense “(the ancestors who 
did this were the} Tomolola.” Jek Luratutla en:ka is also elliptic, as the, complement is 
nnexpressed, 
1, — Order of Connected Sentences, 


Connected sentences are used in the order of principal and then subordinate : 


Pulugala chapa enika ( princtpal sentence) and then a tk chapalik Luratut Votpugurire: 


(subordinate sentence ), after which yek Luratutla enika ( connected sentence joined by “ jek, at 
once”), and then a Tarcheker Uotpugurire { subordinate to the previons sentence). 


The sentences quoted show that the Andamanese mind works in its speech steadily from 
point to point ina natural order of precedence in the development of an iuformation (story, 
tnle ), and not in an inverted order, as does that of the speakers of many languages. 


m.-— Interrogative Sentences. 


It may also be noted here, thuagh no interrogative phrases occur in the Fire Legend, that 
the Andamanese convey interrogation by introducers (advetbe)} always placed at the 
commencement of a sentence or connected sentences. 





eoeiesendniin aril ie wai 


etn bth 








acoeaietrehaneeieanminal as atedkoaam aren tend aida ‘onaieima a aenaneeneadieanmenmeamnanenaiteneminnmbenten seemmnihansmnieninnmeeaidiid 
16 We have this in English :—" suddenly John died ; John suddenly died; Jahn diod, suildeniy,” 


' 
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Lhe introdugeng, of interrégatiog in Baa are Ba f and Aq? Ang ao, too, * Is. 
ag aire introgdped by #* An? an___?” Bither thee introducars 
are uses, ‘df ‘ar intarrhyative sertenar begins With » special introdycer, like “Tan? Where 
Mickiba P What ? + ifola (Hondrifie form ), or Ajo? Who?” and soon. . } 

Ya, =m The fdde of expressing the Functions antt the Interrelation of Watds. 

But the Andamunes qo not rely entirely on positivn to express the function of the sentence 
and the functions and interrélation of its words. By varying the ende of their words, they express 
the fatctions of such setttences as convey information, and at tha same time the functions of the 
words composing thein. 

Thus, the Anal formof Pulugale, Luratula, chapala, Tomolala proclaim them io be indicators 
(nouns): of mamika, boika, pugatha, mors, okodalra, l’otpugurire, to be predipators ( verbs): of 
chapa-tapnga ( phrase ) to be an explicator (adjective ): of Tollootimalen (jshrase ), chapalik, 
Wota-Bud-baraijlen (phrase ) to be illustrators (adverbs), 

0. — Expression of Intimate Relation. 
¢The intimate relation between words is expressed by change of form at the commencement 
of the latter of them. : 

Thus in Luratut (c. in. ) Potpugurire ( p.), where Luratut is the complement (object } and 
Votpugurire is the predicator (verb), the intimate relation between them is expressed by the 
U? of Votpugurtre. So again in Taroheker Votpugurire. 

Ja phrases, ot words that are fundamentally phrases, the same method of intimately 
joming them is 4dopted. 

Thas Tol-i'oko-itma-len means in practice “in Téll'’okotima,” a place so named, but 
fundamentally 


vem 








Suiehnae 








\ 


To) ———-——-——. ]' —--—-——. okotima- len 
Tol (tree ) (its) ——g—- corner —in 
means “in (the encampment at, unexpressed ) the corner of the Tol (trees, unoxpressed ).” 
Here the intimate relation between tol and vkotima is expressed by the intervening /’. 
The actual use of the phrases is precisely that of the words they represent. Thug, 
Wota—Emi—baraij-——len 
Wota—Emi—village—in 
Here a phrase, consisting of three indicatora (nouns) placed in jaxtaposition, is used as 
one illustrator word (adverb ). 
p.— Use of the Affixes, Prefixes, Infixes, Suffixes, 
It followa from what has been sbove said that the Andamanese partly make words fulfil 
their fanctions by varying their forms by means of affixes. 
Thua they vee suffixes to indicate the class of a word, E. g., ka, ré, to indigate predicators 
( verbs); la, da, for indivators (nouns) : ga for expheators (adj.): len, lik for illustrators 
(adverbs). They use prefixes, ¢. 9. 1’, to indigate intimate relation, and infixes for joining up 
phrases into pompound words, based on the prefix (’. 
It also follows that their functional affixes are prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 
It is further clear that they eect the transfer of a word from class to class by means of 
anffixes, 
Thus, the compound indicator {noun ) Tol'okoting is transferred to illusteator (adverb ) 
by suffixing len: indicator ( noun ) chapa tq illustrator (adverb) by soffixing bh: indicator 
(noun) phrase Wote-Eimé-baratj to ilastrator (adverb) by euffixing len: predicator (verb) 
tap (-le0,-Ka, re) to expligntor ( 0d}. ) by: pailizing aga, 
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A very strong instance of the power ofa suffix to transfer a word from one class to another 
ocoura in the K6l version of the Fire Legend, where Kélotat-ke occurs. Kélotat, being » man’s 
name and therefore an indicator (noun ), is transferred to the predicator (verb ) clasa by merely 
affixing the suffix of that class, The word Xélotatke in the K6l version of the Fire Legend 
occurs as a sentence by itself in the sense of “ now, there was one Kélotat.” 


q.— Differentiation of the Meaninga of Connected Words by Radical Prefixes. 


Fortunately in the sentences under examination, two words occur, which exhibit the next 
point of analysis for elucidation, These are : — 
chapala Pulugala © pugat——ka 
firewood God burning—was 
and then 
a Tarcheker [J otpuguri-re 
he (a Bird) throw-at—did 
a ik chapa—lik Luratat Yotpnguri-re 
he taking firewood-by (Bird)  throw-at—did 


Here is an instance of connected words, one of which is differentiated in meaning from the 
othor by the affix o/, prefixed to that part which denotes the original meaning or root (péiyat, 
ptgurt ) of both. Therefore in Andamancso the use of radical prefixes ( prefixes to root) is to 
differentiate connected words. 


The simple stem in the above instances is pagat and the connected compound stein olpaquri. 
Similarly vkotima, okodalre, occurring in the lire Legend, are compound stems, whore the roots 
are Gima and dal. 


r,— Indication of the Classes of Words — Qualitative Suffixes. 


The last point in this analysis is that the words are made to indicate their class, $. e., their 
nature (original idea conveyed by a word) by the Andamancese by affixing qualitative suffixes, 
thus :— 


ka, re to indicate the predicator class (verbs): mga, to indicate the explicator (adj.) 
clas» : la, da to indicate the indicator (noun) class: lk, lew to indicate the wlustrator 
(adverb) class. 


s.-— Composition of the Words. 


« 
The words in the sentences under consideration can thus be broken up into their 
constituents is follows : — 


Using the abbreviations R. = Root: S. = Stem: P. F. = Prefix, fanctional: P. R. = 
Prefix, radical: I. = Infix: 8. F. = Suffix, functional: §. Q. = Suffix, qualitative. 


(1) Mami (8.) —ka (S. Q.). (7) Ik (8.). 

Sleeping ———was. tak — (ing). 

So also pugat-ka, boi-ka, eni-ka. (8) Chapa (8.) — lik (8. F.). 
(2) Chapa (S.). firewood-—— by. 

firewood. (9) V (P, F.)—ot (P. R.)-~puguri (R. } Te 
i3) Tap (8.)—nga (8. Q.). (S. Q.). 

steal ——- ing (referent prefixes)——-throw-at ——— ~ did 
(4) Omo (S.) — re (8. Q.). (10) Jek (8.), 

bring ——— did, At-once. 
(5) Chapa (S.) — la (8. Q.). (11) Barnij (S.) — len (8, F.), 

firewood-—— (honorific suff,). village ~-— in, 
(6) A(8.), (12) Oko (P. R.) — dal (R.) — re (8. Q.). 


He. —- pye-maker—did (lighted). 
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ws 
Po =A 
4s 
roe 
Sa" 
q a 


ld a ~~ = 





— Phe Agglutinative Principle, 

Words a therefore nade te futitl their fuziutions in the Audamanese Languages by 

an external development effected by affixes atid to express modifications of their’ original 
meauings by o sinvilar internal development. ‘Also, themeaning of the senténces is rendered 


complete: by a‘combination of the meanings of their component words with their position, and 
form. a 


PY 


The sentences analysed further show that the Languagesexpress a complete communication 
chiefly by the forms of their words, and wo there languages are Formative Lau guages; and 
bécanse their affixes, aa will have been seen above, ave attached to roots, atems and words 
mainly in an unaltered form, the Janguages are Agglutivative Langunges. « It will b6 seen 
later on, too, as a matter of great philological interest, that the Latiguages poxijess premutetion 
(principle of affixing prefixes) and postmutation (principle of affixing suffixes} in almoat equal 
development : intromutation (prineiple of ‘affixing infixes ) being merely rudimentary. 


u,-—~ Identity of the Five Languages of the Southern Group of Tribes. 

The above observations, being the outcome of the examination of the ten sentences 
under analysis, are based only on the Béa speech, but a similar analysis uf the sentences 
conveying the Fire Legend in the five South Andaman Languages ( Bojigngij: Group ), 
as given in Appendix A, would fully bear out all that has been above said. With the aid of 
this Appendix 1s here attached a series of Tables, showing roughly how these languages agree 
aud differ im the essentials of word-building, premising that they all agree in Syntax, or 
sentence-butlding, exactly. An examination of the Tables goes far to show that the 
Andumanese Languages must belong to one family. 


Comparative Tables of Roots and Stems of the samo meaning occurring 
in the Fire Legend. 





ENGLISH. Bra. BALAWA. Bosteyr4s. Jiwat. Kav. 
Indicators (nouns). 
camp baraij barotj as ie poroich 
fire chaps choapa at at, at 
’ Predicators (verbs). 
peize eni ena di, hi ee 
take ik ik ik ie Gi 
light-a-fire dal dal kadak kédak kédak 
sleep mami ee paf ema pat 
steal ; tap ses ae top say 
bring omo omo lechi bss Sc 
burn pugat, puguri pugurn as ses re 
wake boi konyi see ee 
\ Referent Substitutes C pronouns ). 
ry i, ong ong & ons 
ons ongot n’ong % n’ a 
QGomparative Table of Affixes oocurring in the Fire Legend. 
Enquise, Bra. Bauawa. Bosieyin, . Jtwal. Kon, 
Prefixes, functional, of intimate relation. 

(hi-, it» }~8 Y. I’. l. J», t+ T's 
(hi-~, it-)-s aes ans k’. nae k- 


(their a os vs ns ves ys 
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Enouisy, Bia. BaraWa. Bostayde. Jiwau, Kou. 

Prefixes, radical, 

bes ot- oto- oto- Sus otam-, oto- 

eee ous atek- oon atak- ebe 

es oko- oko- oko- éké-, dko- oko 

ewe e ee O- oe a 

oes ar one eee in, iram- 

vee i- a- ees eee eee 

eee * ong- eee On- aoe 
Suffixes, functional. 

by “lik -te -ke re -lak 

in -len ~f ~in, -an, -en -in -on 

to Ses Sas ~len ~lin -kote 
Suffixes, qualitative. : 

was -ka -kate, ~ia ee -chike ~ke 

~Ing “nga “nga “nga ioe ane 

did -re ~t, -te -ye, -an =t -an, ~chine 

(hon. of in.) = -la, -ola -le -la one -la 


Many farther proofs of the existence of the Andamanese Languages as a Family, 
sub-divided into three main Groups, will be found later on when considering that preat 
dificnity of the Languages, the use of the prefixes, and it will be sufficient here to further 
illustrate the differences and agreements between those of the South Andaman Group by 
2 comparison of the roots of the words for the parts of the haman body, a set of words which 
looms preponderatingly before the Andamanese mental vision. 


Comparative Table of Roots and Stems denoting Parts of the Human Body. 


EN@uisx. Bra. BaLawa. Bosrexhs, Jiwar, Kan, 
head chéta chekta ta £6 toi 
braing min mun mine mine + mine 
neck léngota longato longe longe longe 
heart kiktébana _kuktabana kapdne pokt6 ‘  poktoi 
hand kéro kéro kore kor6 kére 
wrist, shoulder t6go tégo to to to 
knuckle kitar godla katar katar _kutar 
nail bédoh bédo pute pute pute 
foot pig pog ta, tok tok 
ankle togur tigar togar togar togar 
mouth bang boang pong pong pong 
chin Adal koada teri t'reye t’reye 
tongne étel atal tatal tatal tital ° 
jaw ékib toa ta, tb teip 
lip pai pa pai paka pake 
shoulder-blade pdédikma pidiatoa bea bea bein 
thigh paicha poaicho baichato boichatokan  baichatékan 
knee 16 lo in la lu 
shin chilte chalanta chalta chaltd chalté 
belly jodo jido chute chute chute 
ér akar tar takar » takar 


navel 
r 
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Ewenisk. Bia, , , Batawa, + Bosravdn,  Jiiwat. Rou. 
armpit * fewa Skar karting kévtong kérteng 
eye dal’ dal , kodak kédag kédak 
eyebrow ponyir § puna bein beakaiii beakii 
forehead mign mugu mike mike mike 
ear ‘ pika : poku bo bdka bokb 
nose ohdronga chéronga kéte kite kéte 
cheek ab koab kap kap kap 
arm gid ‘ gad kit ~ kit kit 
breast kam koam kéme kéme kéme 
spine girob kategérob kinab kurap kurap 
leg chig chag chok chok chok 
buttocks dama doamo tomo tome tome 
anus tOmur bang tomur kdlang kélang 


Pulled to picees, Andamanese words of any Group of the Languages seem to be 
practically the same, but this fact is not apparent in actual speech, when they are given in full 
with their appropriate affixes, thus :— 


ENGLISH. Bra. Batatwa, Bosie An. JUWAl, Kon. 
head otchétada dtchekta otetada dtotdlekile dtetoiche 
knee ablida ablo abluda alulekile oluche 
forehead igmiiguda idmugu irmikeda remikelekile § ermikeche 


Any one who has had practice in listening to a foreign and partially understood tongue 
knows how a small difference im pronunuiation, or even im accentuation, will render 
unintelligible words philologically immediately recognisable on paper. 


III. — ETYMOLOGY. 
a.— The Uso of the Roots. 


As the Andamanese usually build up the full words of their sentences by the simple agglutina- 
tion of affixes on to roots and stems, the word constraction of thar language would present no 
difticulties, were it not for one peculiarity, most mteresting in itself and easy of general explanation, 
though difficult in the extreme to discover. experto crede. 


The Andamanese suffixes perform the ordinary functions of their kind in all agglutinative 


languages, and the peculiarity of the infixed ? occurring in compound words depends on tha prefixes. 
It is the prefixes and their use that demand an extended examination, 


b. — Anthropomorphism colours the whole Linguistic System. 


To Andamanese ingtinct or feeling, words a8 original meanings, fe, roots, divide themselves 
roughly into Five Groups, denoting — 
(1) mankind and parts of his body (nouns) : 
(2) other natural objects (nouns) : 
(3B) ideas relating te objects (adjectives, verbs) : 
(4) reference to objgets (pronoans) : 
(5) ideas relating to the ideas about objects (adverbs, connecting words, Proper Names). 


The instinct of the Andamenese next exhibits an intense anthropomorphism, as it leads them tu 
differentiate the words in the First Group, #.c., those relating directly to thempelves, from all others, 
by adding special prefixes through meré agglutination to their roots, 
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' o.— The Use of the Prefixes to the Roots. 
These special radical prefixes, by some process of reasoning forgotten by the people and now 


obsdure, bat not at all in every case irrecoverable, divide the parts of the human body into Seven 
Classes ; thas, without giving a full list of the words in each class— 


Radical Profixes in Words denoting Parts of the Human Body by Classes, 


+ Crass. Eseries. BgEa. Bavawa. Bovieyv3s. JGwat. Koz. 


are 

rains ‘ 

I . N 6 ck ot- 
Heart 


( Hand =) 
{ 
J 


bt- 4 ote- ote- ito. 


‘ 


Wrist 
II. one ongr ong- ong: én- én- 
Foot 
Ankle 
Mouth 
Chin . 
, III. < Tongue Aka- aka- o- 6k6- O- 
Jawbone 
Lip 
‘(Shoulder 
Thigh 
Knee 
a Shin | ab- ab- ab- a- o- 


Belly 
Navel ! , 
( Armpit 
[Eye 7) i-, ig- 
Eyebrow 
rn | 
ig-, ik id- it~ Te= er. 
y. Noss i 
Cheek ‘ 
Arm 
( Breast j- PY 
i 


Leg 
VI. Buttock ‘ 


Hip 
VII. Waist Sto~ 


d. — Prefixes to Words referring to the Human Body. 


Next, in obedience to their strong anthropomorphic instinct, the Andamanese extend their 
prefixes to all words in the other Groups, when in relation to the human body, its parts, attributes 
and necessities, and thus in practice, refer all words, capable of such reference, to thamselves by 
Teans of prefixes added to their roots. In an Andamanese Language one cannot, as a matter of 
fact, say ‘ head,” “hand,” “heart,” one can only say-— 

my 
your 


ta & 2) — head, hand, heart, 


(that one ) — : 
( this oe) "sg 


¥ 
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SEE tear eke ce ike ee 











ep & 4 d 
4 0+ The Pretikes of Intimase Rellntion, 

Tt is thaw that the ofpenyis ia extremely diffenlt sceondary fanetional prefix {alwaye prefixed to 
the radical nag whioh’ is tually in, Bojigngifi te or te- (but cal ep tr in ite 
curtailed forni I, or R's, n's, i- in certain circumstances) is clearly explainable. It is tad to 
denote intimate relation hetween two words; and when between two indicators (nouns) it corresponds 
to the English ednntctor (of), the Persian ted/at (+i-), end so on, and to the suffix denoting the 
‘(genitive case” in the inflected languages, The Andamanese also use it to indicate intimate 
relation between predicator (verl) and complement (object); when it corresponds to the suffix of 
the “ accusative caga” in the inflected languages, and indeed to “‘oases ” generally, . 


f,-— The Prefix System, 
Starting with these general principles, the Andamanese have developed a complicated system of 
prefixes, making their language an intricate and difficult one for a foreigner to clearly apprehend 
when spoken to, of to speak go ag to ba readily understood. 


As examples of this, let ud take the stem d2ri-nga good : then 4-bért-nga, good (human being) ; 
un-béri-nga (good hand, ong pref. of hand), clever ; sg-6éri-nga (good eye, y pref, of eye) sharp- 
sighted ; dkad-téri-nga (good mouth or tongue, ahd pref. of month and tongue), clever at (other 
Andamanese) languages ; of-béri-nga (good head and heart, of pref. of both head and heart), 
virtuous ; un-i'tg-bért-nga (good hand and eye, ong pref, of hand, tg pref. of eye, joined by ?’ pref, of ° 
intimate relation), good all round. 

So, too, with jalag, bad: ab-jaag, bad (human being); uwn-jadeg, clumsy, tg-jabag, duil- 
sighted; dkd-jyabag, stupid at (other Andamanese) languages, also nasty, unpalatable ; of-jabag, 
vicious ; un-t’-tg-saoag, a duffer. 

So again with ldma, failing: un-ldma (failing hand or foot), missing to strike ; tg-ldma 
(failing eye), failing to find ; ot-<dma (failing head), wanting m sense; dkd-ldma (failing tongue). 

Lastly, in the elliptic speech of the Andamanese, the root, when evident, can be left unexpressed, 
if the prefix is sufficient to express the sense, thus : — 

t-bérs-nga-da! may wean, “ hie-(face, pref. $-)-good-(is).” That is, “he is good-looking !’’ 

d'-dkd-chdm-be ! may mean “ my-(mouth, pref. dka-)-sore-ia,” That is, “my mouth is sore '” 

g.— Prefixes to Words relating to Objects. 

The system of using radical pretixes to express the relation of ideas to mankind and its body is 
extended to expréss the relation of ideas to objects in general, Thas:— 

ad-Jéringa, well (of the body) : adyabag, ill (of the body): dko-ldma (applied to a weapon), 
failing to pmetrate the object atruck through the fault of the striker. So sg-bérrnga means pretty 
(of things) ; 4d-4aringa, nice (to taste) : all in addition to the senses above given. 

This is carried, with more or less obvious reference to origin, throughout the language. 
Thus :~ m 
Tn Ba: yh, plisble, soft. Then a cushion, wax or sponge is of-yob, soft: a cane ie dto-yoo, , 
pliable: a stick ot pencil is Mpa-yas, or dko-yss, pointed : the human bedy is ab-yob, soft ; Claas IE. of 
its parts (hand, wrist, ce.) are ong-y36, soft; fallen trees are ar-y0b, rotten ; an adze Is tg-yod, blunt. 

So again, in Béa: chdragnga, tying up (whence also that which ia usually tied up in # bundle, 
eis,, « bundle of planiaing, faggots). Then bi-chérognga is tying up a pig’s carcase : aka-chirognga, 
tying up jack-fruit: ar-chéropnga, tying up birds: ong-chbrognga, tying up the feet of sucking pigs. 

h, — General Sense of Prefixes to Rootes. 
Sinks ht 

Possibly the feeling or instinct, which prompts the use of the prefixes correstly, could be cnng 
up by a foreigner, just as the Andamanese roots might be traced by « eufficiently patient etymologist, 
bat it would be very difficult and would require deep study, The Andamancse themselves, however, 
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_anerringly apply them without hesitation, even in. the case of such novel. objects to’ them as cushions, 
sponges and pencils; using of in the twp former cases, because they are round and globular, and 
aka in the Tatter, because they are roun: dod off to an end. In both these. cages one. can detect an 


echo of the application of the peice to: the si ot of sie nook, hhoart, ba; ea of tsenge 
chin, &c, : | 


Portman gives somewhat doubtfully the following as the concreta notifying rlerencos of such 
. prefixes to the names of things :—~ 


: yt 
‘ x 


ot- oe ae ste or things 

dto- see wa _ ia. thin, pointed, or wooden things 
~aka-, dko- sees wwe hard things ¥ 

ar- oe ie -. upright things 

ig- ie jus we. Weapons, atensils, things manufactured 
ad- so. Tees .. speech (noises) of animals 


With this habit may be compared the use of numeral coefficients in Burmese and many other 
languages. 


From Portman also may be abstracted, doubtfally again, the following modifying abstract 
references of some of the radical prefixes :— 


ot-, oto-, bto- =... ..» special relation” 

‘ig:, ik-, i- a ws reference in singular to another person 

iji-_ wes wees wees YOFerence in plural to another person 

eb-, ep- ... or ... Teference to ideas 

Gkan-.  .o see ... Toference to self 

at-, ara- ... ve .«. plural reference to persons generally 

AY-, ATA so. see nee (lO) agency 

ad- “as os ... action of self : 

ab- was ene eee action or condition transferred to ‘dustin? in singular 
OlyO- eee ge .» action transferred to others 1 in plural 


The following preliminary statement of the function.of the radical prefixes can, therefore, be 

made out: viz., to modify the meanings of roots by denoting — 

(1) the phenomena of man and parts of his body : 

(2) the phenomena of objects : 

(3) the relation of ideas to the human body and objects: : 

(4) reference to self : 

(5) reference to other persons : 

(G) ideas; ¢. ¢., (a) actions of self, (6) actions transferred to siliars, (c) aon of others 

(agency) : 
(7) reference to ideas. 


i.— Tho Use of tho “ Personal Pronouns,.’’ | | 
The habit of the Andamanese of referting everything directly to themselves makes the use. of 
the referent substitutes for their own names (personal pronouns) a.prominent feature in their speech, 
These are in full in the Bojigngiji Group as follow :— : 


The * Pateonal. Pronouns.” 


Enoutisu. Bea, - Batawa. Bosicyas, Jiwar. | Kos. 
I _ d’ol-la dol tel ttle | da-thuele 
Thou ng’ol-la = sng’ol  ongule = ng’a-kile = da-ng’u-le — 
He, she, it = ook-la - tle tekile = daka-u-le 
We m’dloi-chik  m’élo-chit  mtle — m’ekile la-m’a-le 
You — ng’dldi-chik ng ‘olo-chit,  ng’uwe’h ng 'e'l-Kile | aie wwe’ 


They ss -Bbi-chik = olowhit © | ole =. om’eskile | kwehla-n’n. 
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mmol ida libec 


1 ‘ j.- Limited Pre-inflexion. 


In combiyation with ami before the radical prefixes the “ personal pronouns ” are abbreviated 
thus in all the languagis of the Bojigngiji Group ;— 


Abbreviated “Pronominal” Foims. 


. d’. in Béa, Balawa 

t’-in Bojigyab, Jawai, Kat 
thon, thy sees *, «ng? an all the Gtoup 
he, his, && —.. sud ee» Not expressed in the Group 
We, OUT ., nae +» oe m’-in all the Group 

ng’ -in Béa, Balawa, Bojigyab 

ng’ q in Jiiwai, Kot 
not expressed in Boa, Balawa 
n’-in Bojigy&b, Jitwai, Kil 
k’- in Béa, Balawa, Kal 
*** L not expressed in Boyigyab, Jiiwai 
that one woe wee Sswwe”Sso tt ~ in ll the Group 


I, my oe owe age 


you, your ene eee wee { 





they, their... as sa 


this, that one ,,. oe 


In this way it can be shown that there are no real “ singular possessives ” in Andamanese, as 
the so-called ‘ possessive pronouns ” are merely the abbreviated forms of the ‘personal pronouns” 


plas ia (-da), &e. = belonging to, (property) : thue— 
‘SPosseasive Pronouns.” 


ENGLISH, Bua. BAtawa. Bosierds. Jitwat. Kot. 

my, mine dia-da d’oge t’iya-da t’1yea-kile t'1ye-che 
thy, thine np’ ia-da ng’ege ng’1ya-da ng’iyea-kile ng’iye-dele 
his, her, its ia-da ege iya-da eyea-kile iye-dele 


The “plural possessives” have been brought into lime with the expression of plurality by radical 
prefixes, as will be seen later on. 


Now, it is easy enough to express on paper the true nature of the above abbreviations by the use 
of the apostrophe, but in speech there 18 no distinction wade. Thus, one can write ‘ d’wn-léma-re, 
I missed (my ) blow,” but one must say dunldmare.' So one can write ny’ot-jabag-da, “you 
(are a) vicious (brate ),” but one must say ngotjabagda, So also one can write: 


dr-tdm d’'un-t'tg-pabag Pedd-re 
formerly [-hand-eye-bad exist~did 
Achetl d'un—t’tg—ba v-nga 

now I-hand-eyo-good 


(once L was a duffer, now 1 am good all round ). 


But one mmst say “drtdm duntiqgabeg ledare, Sohitsk duntigbéringa,” It would, therefore, be 
correct to assert that, though Andamanese 1s an agglutinative tongue, it possesses a very limited 
pre-inflexion, 4. ¢., inflexion at the commencement of its words. 


‘ Limited Oorrelated Variation (Concord ). 


The Andamanese algo express the intimate relation of the “personal prononns” with their 
predicators (verbs) by a rudimentary correlated variation ( post-inflexion in the form of concord ) 
of forms thus 

mfAmi-ke mamik-ka mimnj-re mémi-nga 
sleeping-is sleeping-was sleep-did sleep-ing 


25% 
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Then, 





do mami-ke # age e 


« I am sleeping 
da nvimi-ka.../ =. “ee 
da maAmire oer ete ove 


dona miminga oui a 


t was sleeping 
I slept 
I (me) sleeping 


[Avdver, 1907; 


This peculiarity is shown in all the Bojigngiji Group, except K61; thus :— 


Enauisy. 


I 

Thou 

He, she, it 
We 

You 

They 


I 

Thon 

He, she, it 
We 

You 

They 


I 

Thou 

He, she, it 
We 

You 

They 


habitually and in K6l and Jiiwai occasionally. Thus: —~ 


Sina. 


ot- 
ab- 
dto- 
dko— 


en- 


ét- 
ap- 
bto- 
$ko- 


efie 


Bga. 


BaLawa. 


Bosrorvdn, 


*“‘In the Present Tense” (ke). 


do 

mo 

8, 0 
mbdicho 
ngdicho 
eda 


do 
wage 

ong 
mot 
ngbnget 
ongot 


tuk 
ngak 
uk 
mit 
nuk 
net 


‘tn the Past Tense” (ka and re). 


da 
nga 

ry 
meda 
ngeda 
eda 


do 

ngo 

ong 
mongot 
ngongot 
ongot 


tong 
ngong 
ong 
méot 
ngonpet 
net 


“*In the Present Participle’’ (nga). 


dona 
ngona 
oda 
moda 
ngoda 
oda 


ane 


one 


tong 
ngong 
ong 
mit 
ngowel 
nong 


1, — Expression of Plurality by Badical Prefixes, 


The examination of the “pronouns” shows that the Andamanese can exptess things taken 
together (plural) as well as things taken by themselves (singular). This in their language 
generally ia expressed by changing the forms of the radical prefixes, in Boa and Balawa 


Purv. 


otot- 
at- 
btot- 
6kot~ 
et- 


btot- 
at- 
étot- 
bkot- 
et~ 


SInq, PLu, 
In Béa. 
ong-, on- oiot- 
ar-, ata- arat- 
eb- eboet- 
ad- ad— 
In Balawa. 

éng- dngot- 
ar, ara- arat- 
eb- ebet- 
a= ad- 


Sinc. 


ig, ik-, i- 
aka- 
iji- 
akan- 
id- 


idi~ 
akan- 


Jiiwas. 


tin 
ngén 
én 
mon 
ngowel 
no 


Puv. 


itig- 
akat- 
ijit-, ijet-' 
akan- 


idit- 
akat- 
idit- 
akan- 


PES, eM ba ¢ 





} 


a 
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Hing, Pus. ‘Bin, Pov. { Bind Puv. . 

a in Jiwai. Y 
ir. ‘5 freq aly 4 at ihe iche- 
iram- tram- i ° in- in- “ee ee 
‘ Tn Kl. 
te- a a * a- eghe« ichee 
rem~ rin ene in- _ ae 


As has been already noted, fhe" pfnral of the “personal pronouna” in the “ poageesive ”’ 
form has been made to fall into line with the pian of expressing plurality by means of the 
fadical prefixes. Thus :— 


Table of Singular and Plural ** Possessives,” 


Ewauen. Bua. Batawa. Bosrervas, Jtiwar. KOs. 
Sing. my diada dege tiyeda tiyeakile tiyiche 
Pla. = onr mitat matat miyeda miye iniyedele 
Sing. thy nejada ngege ngiyeda ngiyeakile  ngiyedele 
© Ph your Stat ngatat ngiyida ngiyel ngiyil 
Sing. his jada ege iyeda eyeakile iyedelo 
Plu, _—itheir Ontat atat niyeda, niye viyiche 


m.— Qualitative Suffixes. 
The suffixes of Andamanese are (radical ) quahtative (expressing the class of a word) 
or functional (expressing its function in the sentence). The radical qualitative suffixes 


usually employed are :=— 
For Indicators ( Nouns). 


Bza. Baxawa. Bostay4s. JUWAL Kot. 
-da -da, -nga, «ke da -lekile, -kile ~che, la 
«la, -ola -le ~le ane ele 

-la, -lo ~o, -b -0 -0 ~0 

-ba 


The first of these is usually dropped in Balawa, and in all the languages also uniess the 
word is used as an integer, or sentence in itself, Thesecond isan honorific, and is always added 
in full, The third is “vocative” and is suffixed to tho name called out. The fourth 
is a negative: thas, abliga-da, s child ; adliga-ba, not a child, a boy or girl. 


For Bxplicators ( Adjectives ). 


~da 
-la ous 
-Ta ’ -at, “ot, -t 


The second is honorific: the third applies to attributes, &c., of human beings, Generally 
these affixes follow the rule for those of the indicators (nouns ). 
For Predicators ( Verbs ). 


Enanass. Baa. Batawa. Bosrayvds, dtiwat, Kon, 
{kill Je -ke, -kan «ke, -ken -ke, -kan “che, chine -ye 
was ( kill jing -ka -ka, ~te, -kato “ya, “ye chike “ya, «k 
(kill Jed "i “re «6, -eb nga, -nen chiken “al, “WEN, -nen 
may~not (kill) -kok -ton. -k -chik “k 
{kill jing -nge ~t, -et, -itp “nga s eee “in 
(kill)s not -bt -ba “ha ene soe 
was (kill Jing not -ta see sos eee ae 
will (kill) | who ae : re eve vee bee 
enmmmanten S a alte I a Seda MienSee rin Vo moeiwe ep paeR CE wy ae ae eee jnieshipericniennlenmenlionni 
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The last three soffixes are added to the suffix — al in Béa, thus :— 


, ~— mami-nga-ba Be i 
sleep~ing-not (I am not ey 
aa miami-nga-bo 
I sleep—ing—will (1 chal aes 
kérama dol-la kGp-nga-ta 
bow me—by cutt-ing-(was)-not (I was not making a bow) 


n.—- The Functional Suffixes. 
The usual function al suffixes in, Andamanese are :— , 
Table of Suffixes, 


ENGLISH, Bua. BaLawa. ' Bosrwerdsa,  Jowar. Kou, | 

In, to, at -len -len, -kan,-a -an | ~an ~2n 

From -tek -te, -le -e, -be, -le ~e, -lak 0, -lake, -kate 
To, towards -lat -lat elat -late -late 

Of -lia -lege -liye -leye ~liye | 
For -leb  -leb -leb | -lebe -lebe ‘ 
After -lik -le -le -le -le 


o.— The Functional Suffixes are Lost Roots. 


Attempt at Recovery. 

It may be taken as certain that the functional suffixes are roots, now lost to Andameanese 
recognition, agglutinated to the ends of words by the usual means in their languages, ss 
exhibited in the prefixes; viz., by prefixing to them I, ?’-, k’-in the manner already explained. 
The roots of some of the suffixes can be fairly made out thus, from the Vocadulartes :— 

(1) Len, kan, a, an, ‘in, to, at,’? seem to be clearly I’-,k’- + the root en, e, sk, 
“take, hold, carry, seize. ” 

(2) Tek, te, le, e, lak, lake, kate, ** from’”’ seem to be H, t-, h- + the root sh, 34, 
eak, “ take away.” OO _ 

(3) Lat, late, “to, towards,” seem to be U’- ay the root at, ate, ‘approach. ” 

(4) Lia, lege, liye, teye, of” seem to be [- + the root ta, ege, i, exe, * belonging to.” 

(5) Leb, lebe, * for ’* seem to be /’- + a root not traced, 

(6) Lik, le, “with, after” seem to be i’. + the root th, é, ak, “ to ge with, follow on.’ 


IV. — PHONOLOGY. 
a.— Tho Voice of the Andamanose. 


The voice of the Andamanese, though. occasionally deep and hoarse, is usually ‘pleasant and 
musical. The mode of speech is gentle and slow, and among the women a shrill voice is used i in speak- 
ing; but though the tendency is towards a drawled pronunciation, they can express their meaning 
quickly enough on occasion, too quickly, indeed, for a foreigner to clearly follow the minutize 
of pronunciation without very close attention, The general tone of the voice in speaking is low. 


On an examination of the prevalent vowels and vowel interchanges and tendencies in: the 


languages of the South Andaman (Bojigngiji) Group of Tribes, as described by shoe it oe id 
said that they relatively speak thus from a close to an open mouth :— | 


Jiiwai «4. vee ~~ With closed lips 
Bojigyib and Kél .... With flattened lips — 
Balawa... woe vee With open Hips 

Béa 


me. des -. With lips tending to open wide, ae 
It is interesting to note that the abore romulte carry one straight from North to Routh, 
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|b. History: of thes Redviotlin of the Lankuage bo Waiting. 
The Andethanese speedh, ws it is iow stiedied, Was first comimitiod to writing od a system devised 
by mystlf, Which ‘wag ah aaptetion cf the systdm, ihrented by ‘Bir Wiliaas Free id 2794 for 
the Indian Languages, and -efterwards adopted, with aome practical modifications intrsdaced by 
Sir W. W, Hanter;-by the Government of India as the “ Huriterian System” My dnetbod af, writing 
Andamanese wis. subsonnently modified for. scientific parposes by Mr. A. J. Ellis in 1869, gnd. having 
so highly trained and ‘competent a guide, one canyot do better then ned here a modifiosdion of his ° 
syatem, adapted t the neede of # general publicatisn.. Portman, unfortanately, hes, in his 


publications, gone his own way té the great puzzle of students, . mS 
In this view, there is no necessity to say anything of the consonants used, and as so the vowels, 
the following table will sufficiently exhibit them in the Baa Langnage — 
The Vowels in Béa, 
Eyarnisn. Bia. He Liss, Bua. 
fi w» idea, cut alabs, © es. indolent boigoli 
A 4, Our bi, yaba 5 i. pole job 
ra oe. = CARM elika Oy. ockonig (Ger) td 
&  ... father dike ane) pot polike 
it .»» fathora jarawa é . awful tdgo 
e ..» bed émej u «» influence biikura 
6 .. fade akabéada i=... spol pidre 
é w= pair dr aig. bste daike 
i ew ltd igbadigre au ... house chopaus 
I ww» = polfce yids iu =... ~=haus ( Ger.) chin 
5a Oi =... bowl bdigoli 


a. —- Pecuharities of Speech. 
Stress in Andamanese is placed on every loug vowel, or on the first syllable of the root or stem, 
Peculiarities of pronunciation in the South Andaman Languages are ea follow :— 
Béa. 
Sibilanis tend to become palatals, 2 to ch: 6 and 6 are interchangeable: final open @ and 2 tend 
te @ and ec: ¢ 1s an indistinct palato-dental, 
Balawa. 
¢ is palate-dental and lisped, of. Irish pronune ation of English ¢ and d, The a vowels tend to 
be Grawn out: @ to become o, and @ to become of. There is also an incipient sendht in words ending 
in gutturals: ¢, g., rah, pig; rdg-ddamo, pig’s flesh. 
: Bojigyab 
oh ia palato-dental and tends to #, and the ch of Bia tends in Bojigydb to become 4; ¢. ¢., palatals 


tend to became sibilants. 
Jiwai, 


Short vowels are not clearly marked: ¢ and a are interchangeable: final ¢ and é tend to t | 
Vanishing short vowels are common and are shown thus, jrongap;o ia often drawied, to 6 rae 
penultimate ¢ is lengthened to é, and stressed é is drawled to da. There is sandhé of final and initial 
vowels in connected consecutive words, Dental, palatal and cerebral ¢ all exist : palatals tend te. 


dentals, ch to t: p tends to soften to ph and almost to f 
wt Kol, : 
@ interchanges with 6: 4 tends to ef, of. old English pronunciation gyarden for garden : 
e tends to é: final open voweld are uncertain, 


1 Bound in Onge only. 


What 


ee ce 
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a NORTHERN AND OUTER GROUPS, Ce 
%. — Proofs of the identity of the ‘Northern. and Southern Groupe « of  Tanguagee.:: | 
Of the Five Languages. of the Northern (Yéuewa) Group, two, Kéré and Tabé, are still quite 
‘undtudied, the knowledge of the existence of the: Bribes.speaking them being: of less than two years? 
standing; and the Language of the Yére Tribe is very little known. Portman has, howerer;. preserved: 
long lists, unfortunately. to be-treated with much caution, of Kede and Oharifr words, together with. 
‘many sentences, and it will be sufficient here to-give a series of roots and stems, showing where the- 
Northern and Southern Languages meet and hew closely related they are by roots.: premising that. 
the syntax and word-structure of the Northern Group ie identical with that of the Southern Group,. 
and that affixes, notably the radival prefixes, are used precisely: in the same: way in both Groups.. 
It is in the names for common objects and things that languages show their prom: and the. 
Bojigngiji and Yérewa Groups form no exception to this rule. 


Table of some: Bojigngiji and Yérewa Roots, showing & common origin. 


ENGLISE,. Bra. Bowisyis. KEpE.. Cuinshr. 
pig reg re ra TB 
tartle ( hawkbill van tau tare tord térd 
clam: chowal: chowatr chowai: choa 
grub, bite peti pata pata 
fish yit taiye tajeu: tajeu 
bow (N.) chékio chokio. chokie chokwi. 
bow (8. ) karama. ko ku ku: 
wooden arrow. tirlech tol6 tirleich: tirleit 
wooden pig a. paligma. paligma: paligma. paligma. 
wooden &. head’ shim cham. chém chom 
harpoon string: betma. kori. Fi betmd- lnremd 
bamboo bucket gob. bire | kup kup. 
shell-dish chidi kar’ kar kar: 
shell-cup (nautilos),;  ddo kor: kar: kor 
adze wolo.  wole: wo olo: 
‘baby-sling chip. chepe: chips. ehibai 
cord-ornament. ra ra - FO iku 
leaf-wrapper k&pa kaba kébo kébu 
red-ochre kdiob keyep keip ekeip. 
stone hammer- tailibana. me mio. med 
stone anvil rérap rarap rérop: rorop 
canoe roko | ro: To rua 

c. outrigged chirigma. cherikma chorok chorok’ 


The same community of roote-ia to be seen in the names of the trees on the ialanda, establishing’ 
Weyond doubt the close common origin of the Andaman Tribes-of the Yérewa and Bojigngiji Groups, 
though it will, of course, be understood that in full. form, with prefixes and suffixes, very nearly 
related words are in practice unintelligible to the ear. There are, equally of course, a great number 
of words, the roots of which, while common to each other in the Yérewa ie ne entirely trom: 
those common to the Bojigngiji Group: thas— 


Table: of varying. Bosienei and Virews Root: 


Excise. Bia, | Bosicvis, Kepx. - Oninin 
ornamental. net rhb. rap | chirebale chirbale 
jungle-cat bam = = “beyan ghia han 

belt, round | es. ee >, 
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Exe.ise, i Bua. Bouards. Kor, Cainiiz, 
iron fish-arrow télbod’ pit tantul rautal 
lartee in comb, * * té fo jotn joto 
honey  P Aja koi tumel tumel 
black honey tobul tipal maro- mara 
cockleg _ le tale bun: bun 


It is to be observed that in the above list, the compound stem in Baa for irom fish-arrow, #lbed, . 
is made up apparently of the roots pét and év/ in thé other languages quoted: while rauéul seems to 
have become tranaferred from the pig, ra, to the fish, tezeun, A similar transfer has taken place 
batween éumel, timel, the ‘' black honey” of the North, and ‘Géul, tipad, the honey” of the South. 
All the above observations tend to confirm the close connection: between the Tribes and the 
Languages of both Groups. 

b. — The Outer Group ( Ongo-Jirawa ) examined, 

In turning to the Onge-Jirawa Group, one finds that the hostility of the Jurawas, and the 
only recent friendliness of the Onges, combined with the inaccessibility of the island they inhabit, has 
caused the knowledge of their language to be but slight. However, we have the careful Vooabulary 
of Colebrooke made in 1790, and: thosa made by Portman and M. Bonig!® just a century 
later. An examination of these afforda sufficient results for the present purpose: vs., proof of the 
fundamental identity of the language of these people with that of the rest of the Andaman Tribes, 
and what is, perhaps, quite as interesting, proot that Colebroeke’s informant really was a J&rawa, 


c, — The limited knowledge of it. 


A comparison of such of Portman’s words as can be compared with. Colebrooke’s, when shown 
with roots and alfi_es separated, and reduced to one system of transcription, produces the following 
results; noting that in their actual lists, both enquirers fell into the natural error of taking the 
prefixed inflected “ personal pronouns” to be essential parts of the words to which they were 
attached : — . 

A, List of Onge-Jérawa Words.!? 


ENGLISH. Covesgooke's JAnawa. Ponrtman’s Onars. Bonto's Onaxs.’ 
arm peli oni-dimle oni-bt-le 
arrow bator bator bato 
bamboo o-ta-li o-da~le o-da-le 
basket. tere-nge td-le td-le 
bead tah tatyt (stone) kwor 
beat ingo-tatya (b. a person)  yohkwo-be on-yokwé-be 
belt oto-go-le areekera-ge 7 
bite m-o-paba-be (b. me) on-dbaga-be (b, aperaon)  dni-baga-be 
black ° Chigiu-go be i- kite 
blood ko-che-nge ga-che-nge che-nge 
Gene ng-1-éo-nge (your b.) Oni-da-ge a 
bow ta-nge (P wood), ta-hi = at aé 
(as shown in ng-i-cahé) 

“ (your bow). 
breast ka Ba-ha-ge ga-ga-ge 
canoe lak-le du-nge da-nge 
chin pi-to-nge (0. bein) ibita-nge (©, bone}; a 
cold choma on-gité-be (fo be c.), aah 
cough ingo-fa-lie (Péa-be} (tore.) udu-be udumde 
drink m-inggo-be (I id.) injo-be ane 
ears kwa-ge ik-kwa-ge oa 
earth tolange-ge intano-nge ae 


® See Appendix 0, 


1¢ Rootes shown in italicg, « 
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Hrenisn. Oonsprooxe’s Janawa. Portan's Ondas. ‘Bowra’s Onexe. 

eat | ingo-lo-lia (7 intp. lo-ba) — Sni-lokwale-be Bni-dyiawo-be 

elbow m-ahi-lajeke (my ®.) sha-lagaboi bu 

eye jebe Gni-pebos Ontl-febds 

finger m-ome (my £.) ome ono-bode-nge 

fire m-one (my f.) turke tu-ke 

fish ga-bohi cho-nge Chave-nge 

hair otté ode ode 

hand ng-oni (your h.) ome On-omeg 
m-ont (my h.). ese one 

head tebe oni-tolagthoi (man’s head) Gn~-ota-be 

honey lo-ke tanjai tanja% 

house ‘bede bedas ies 

iron (adze-head) dah: dois dau 

jump i-to-le (a j.) akwa-tokwa-be (to j-) mee 

knee ingo-le.ke (man’s k.) o-la-ge es 

laugh onke-me-be ongeema-be ne ‘ 

nail m-o-bgeda-nga (my n.)  —_m-o-bedy-nge (my n.) 

neck tohe oni-ngtto ame 

net bato-li chi-kwe ohi-kwe 

nose m-e-li (my n.) oni-nyat-boi Ses 

paddle m-ekal (my p.) taat tac 

path echo-li iche-le wid 

pig stwi hut owe 

pinch ingi—gint —cha oni-gtnt-be gi-gine-be 
body -pinch -dan’t 
(don’t pinch me). 

plantain-tree chole-h yols-le chago-la, yaulo-la 

pot buchuhi buohu duchy 

pall toto-be (+ tigikwa) toto-be (go) pa 

Tain oye gujo-nge beja 

ran ng-aha-dela-be (you r.) aha-bela-be se 

scratch ing-bea-be a-kwea-be a 

sing goko-be gogaba-be ae 

sit ng-ongtahs (8. you) on-antoled-be namtohi-be 

sleep ng-omoks (8. you) *  omoka-be i 

sky madamo be-nge-nge (flattened out) .., 

sneeze o-ohe-ke (a 6.) a-chi-be (0 8,) a 

spitting inga-hwa-nge ona-kwa-nge ius 

star chilo-be (? shines) chilome-be (moon: ? shines) hite-kdia 

stone wu-le ; taiys kwos 

ann che che eke 

swim kwa-be kwane-~be ie 

take up ng-a-toha (you t. wu.) genge-be i-o~be (t. away) 

teeth m-ahos (my t,) m-akwe (my t.) ig 

“tongue ta-li alan-do-nge oes 

walk buntjwa-be buy ii-be bujo~be 

water m-tgwe (my w.) *-nge -nge 

weap evana-be wana-be wana-be 

wind tomjame totble totbte ; 


wood (tree) ta-nge da-nge tadq-nge 
* Honig has loi for honeyoomh, 


dies 


— “h007,3 
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tw addition on toa list'of -worda offers comparisong, the fedisning from Oolebrooke can more 
or fess ay be meade out on the setae" ihe 


" . & * Rolebreoke's Jirawa Words, 

Exozien. SaBAWaA. Evouisn, . Jinawa. 
(white) ant : do.uge ; friend padu 
bat nitwi-le leg ohi.ge 
belly hg-6-poi (your b.) man ng-amo-lan (you ar¢ a men 4) 
bind to-be, toto-he mouth ° m-ona (my m.) 
bird lehe seed kita-nge 

j bracelet a-le smoke bali-ngi 
charcoal wahi swallow bi-by 
crow nahe thigh poi 
flesh wuhi wash (self) igna-doha-be 


Portman is unfortanately always difficult to follow in his linguistic statements, as they are so 
uncertain, Hilg vocabularies are apt te differ frequently from the statements in his lists of sentences, 
and where his vocabularies can be compared they are inconsiant: but at p. 781, Vol. IT., of his 
History of our Relations with the Andamanese, he gives a comparative list of Jdrawa and Unge 
words from his own observations :— 


Portman’s Onge-Jérawa Words. 


En@uisn. JARAWA. One. 
arrow , bartot bartoi 
axe doi dou 
bamboo otale édale 
bow aali ani 
bucket uhu ukui 
craly kagai kagain 
drink injowa injobe 
eye injamma unijeboi 
fire tuhawe tuke 
fout monge muge 
hair endoide mide 

vd 
hand mone mome 
Iron tanhi doii (iron adze) 
leaf bebe hebe 
nanoilos gaai geal 
navel inkwa onikwale 
net bortai chikwe 
nose iname nningaiboi 
road. ischele ichele 
ran ahabelabe akwebelabe 
gee etale detale (Passage Id, an islet in the sea) 
ait down * aton unantokobe 
Bky baingale bengonge 
sleep omohan omokabe , 
atring etal ebe 
stone uli taiyi 
tooth anwWat thakwe 
water ennle inge 
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In some: of the above words, where Colebreoke differs from. Portmany: it will be found that ; 
Colebrooke’ B forms, when reduced to & common transcription, ane. nearest the Onge. . tet 


d. — Recovery of Oolebrocke’s Firawa Vookbulary of 1700, 


By pulling the words in the first list to pieces, the identity i in race of Colebrooke’ 's native 

_ (Jérawa ) with Portman’s natives ( Onges ) will be at once evident. Many roots and affixes 

- are common, and the words are clearly built up precisely as are all other Andamanese words by 
radical prefixes to roots relating fandamentally to the body and its parts and by qualitative 

- guffixes. *In addition to this, the prefixes are joined to the “ personal pronouns” by pre-inflexion 
in the manner peculiar to the Andamanese languages. And although we have nothing more 
on record of the Jérawa tongue than Colebrooke’s list, supplemented by Portman's, of 
any value, we have thus enough to establish the relation of Jirawa and Onge as languages of 
the same Group, and the relation of both as languages of the same Family as the other 


Andamanese tongues. ' 


In Jiérawa the & of Onge tends to interchange with h, and by inference the Jiirawas eppear 
to use ngy for the Onge ng and to Bay t-nggo in place of dnge. 


Leaving the roote to explain themselves, the inflected forms of the “ proponns " show 
themselves, thus :— 
Ongo-Jérawa “ Pronouns.” 


ENGLISH. JARAWA. Onan. 
I, my ™m’ - ee 
You, your ng’- ng’- 


The qualitative suffixes appear to be as follow :—~ 


Onge-Jiérawa Qualitative Suffixes. | 


for “nouns” -li, -le ele 
for ‘* verbal nouns” -nge, -nga, -ge, -ke - =nge, -ng, -go, ke 
for “verbs” «be -be, me 


The radical prefixes are given in a great variety of forms, which will probably disappear 
on closer knowledge of the languages. 


Onge-Jérawa Radiosl Prefixes. 


JARAWA. Onak. 

ingo=, ingi-, inga-, onke-, dng-, o- a ae Se eer Ona eee ene: 
unl _ 

o-, i-, bt- B+, Or, Bs, e 

i- | | eje-, ichin-, e- 

pi- ibi-, ebe- 

jn akwa-, akwe-, ako-, ik-, ig-, 1- 

aba-, a- | aha-, a- | 

omo- omo- 

oto- | are- 


alan- 
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Of these, as prefixes relating to mankind and its hody, the following oconr t-+ | 
dni, @ geniral prefix of the body, and then, , 
Class oI. .., Gmi-, head, lip, neck, nose, navel, hip, teatioles, stomach 
Class Il. .. k-, igs, 1- cheek, ear Hy 
Class LIT. ... ible chin ; 
Class IV. ... o- fist, knee, nail, throat: 
Class Y. “ae alan teeth 


That the relation between concrete words for the parts of the body and those for :deas 
belonging to them is shown by the prefixes, gomes out neatly in ék-kwa-ge, oar: sh-arbene, deaf. 
So, too, the words schin-da-nge and t-to nge given for “bone” probably refer to a bone of 
Olass IT. 

6. Grammar of Onge. 

Mr Bonig made a slight attempt at this by providing a few sentences and phrases, It is only 
an attempt, but it shows that the principles of the Onge are those of Andamaness generally, Thus 
we have = , 


» ode, hair. oduleda, sick. 
on-ode, animal hair, saa ; 
miga m’ode, thy hair. miga-m’oduleda, I am sick, 
ngi m’ode, your hair. ng: moduleda, you are sick, 
otangka g’ode, oe i hair, olangka g’oduleda, aa } siok, 
jeloto g’ode, our hair, Jeloto g’oduleda, we are sick, 
gotaloto g’ode, the hair of all of us. gotalota g’oduleda, we are all sick. 
yetadakwe g’ode, some one’s?! hair. yetadakwe*! ¢’oduleda, some one is sick, 
otiedaka g’ode, their har. otiedaka g’oduleda, they are sick. 


This would seem to give m’ as to the prefix of ‘my’ and ‘your,’ g’ as the prefix of all persons 
not the ‘self,’ 


The few sentences are very obscure. 
on-ibit: dode, what have you ? 
én-ibiti dal: lekwale-be, what are you saying ? 
g’ats bama, what do you call this ? 
wanawe otang, where is he P 
on-akuchdbe Stang, call him. 
étangka akuchwa, you are called. 
g’oangkink6-be, you go away. 
le chune, there it 1s. 
m’injaiche nene, I don’t understand. 


f.—~ Proof of the Identity of Onge-Jirawa with the other Groups. 


Among an untutored people, so long isolated even from the other Andamanese, one- 
would hardly look for many roots now in common with them, but the following, which cocur 
in such short lists as those available, sufficiently establish a common origin for the Family :- 


Some Roots common to the Andaman Languages. 


Excuisa. Over-J dmawa. Remainine Lanauacss. 
bat witwi wit, wat, wot 
cold choma chauki ( Béa) 
tenpequemeni | tee 2 et : teas NE anteater UMA 'S. , lipinialanneernentetemnsntoes 


21 The senge is that the pergon referred is absent. 
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: Ewa cise. Onon-Jinawa, Remaining Languages. +, 
red ochre gyalap bilap, upla 
net ebi } chi ; 
sneeze - che, ohi chiba (Béa, Balawa) . 
“God” Uluga: (aluye, thunder)  Puluga, Bilak ( Bég, wul-nga, 
storm ) 
turtle chébe chokbe (Kede, Chérifr) 
water i, ig ina ( Béa, Balawa) 
bone to ta, toa (Béa, Balawa ) 
wood ta, da ta, toa, to 


Colebrooke showed all sorts of impossible+things to hie Jérawa to name, and one interesting 
result is the following :— 





Enanisx. JARAWA., Ona. 
cotton-cloth pa-— nge be be — nge ———- be 
paper flat — become — is flat —- become —is 


Of course, no Jirawa had ever seen before anything approaching to either object, and 
this man’s one expression for both means “it is (has been) flattened,” which ia what the savage 
meant to convey, when asked anything so impossible as to name them, 


In Appendix B will be found a further list of Onge words to aid in the atudy of this 
interesting language. r 
&.-~— Derivation of Mincopioe. ni 


We are now in a position to solve a great puzzle of ethnographiste for a centary and more : 
why were the Andamanese called Mincopie by Europeans? What word does this transcription 
represent ? It can now be split up thus :— 

M-c——nge—be 
I—man-kind-am 
(Iam an Unge ) 


4 


Or, as the Jirawas perhaps pronounce the expression, ‘“ M-inggo-be, ’’ or even “ M-injo-be,” 
I am an Inggo (Injo). The name given by the Onges to themselves is a “verbal noun,” 
o-nge, man-being. So that when questioned as to himself by Colebrooke, his Jiérawa replied 
« M’inggobe,’”’ or something lke it, which compound expression by mistranecription and 
misapprehension has become the well-known Mincopie of the general ethnologica) books in many 
languages for an Andamanese. The Onges call their own home, the Little Andaman, 
Gwabe-l’Onge. Jirawa isa modern Baa term, possibly radically identical with Yérewa, the 
Béa name for the Northern Group of Tribes, 


It is just possible that Colebrooke’s Jirawa misunderstood what was wanted altogether and 
simply said, “*I am ( will be, would be) drinking : m-inggo-be, I-drink-do.” 


I have now to record « great disappointment. The proof that the method herein adopted for 
recovering the Jirawa Langnage was correct lay in the fact that the word tenge for “water” was 
ascertained from a little Jéraws boy captured during an expedition in February, 1902, and the 
identical word was quite independently unearthed from Colebrooke's and Portman’s Vocabularies as 
Unge-Jaérawa for “water.” The only other word clearly ascertained from the boy, wadu-ng for 
“pig,” has not been gathered independently as yet. This little boy was the last. of the prisoners left, 
who were captured on that occasion, as the women and small children and girls were all returned and 
only two boys kept back for a while, in order to get their language, &o., from them, Of these, the 
elder died of fever, and on the very day that their language was fairly recovered, and we were in 
B position to set to work to learn quickly from him, the younger died very snddenly of phqumenia, 
without any warning illness, 
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icane Legend tt the Bojignall Group. 

Woe a iN vi wet 2, mye on 

i Ay Tha Bla  Fareion bas deen alpeady given, ) 

Ralaws Version. | 

Din Dbre feat te'ptta ~ Wertt’ong-thabr ~~ t Puluga Vt toago cheana I’ —~ omo 
(a Many ‘ fongugo ‘(a Place)  —~by God ‘lis platform fire bringing 
— kate | ‘ony sh _ that-péra pugurn — et -—a—re | Bolyb ,, ha = Tarkér. 
— was | he taking “ all—mon burn —t di—d | (a Man) and (a Man) 


he Bilichan ongot oto — jurugavu we tia | ongot at— ybhai = mo 
and, (# Man) thay in-the-sea-wen —-t—~ did | they fish becom- 
—— nga { ongot oro — Hohal-ena —~te  Rokwe-l'ar-ionga-baroij — a oho — dal 
~-ing | they carry-taking— by (a Place) ~village— in fire-mak- 


—ngal'—a —re 
— ing di ~~ d 


Portman’s Rendering. —~- Dim-Dira, a very long time ago, at Keri-l’ong-téwer, was 
bringing fire from God's platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it, Bolub and 
Tarkér and Bilichan fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rokwa-l’ar-tongs 
Village and made fires there. 


Bojigyab Version. 
Téi-l'oho-tim — an Bilkk Vong — pat ——ye | Luratut' | ong at ab — lecht — nga | 
{a Place) —in God sleep— did | (a Bird) | he fire bring — ing | 
Luratut Vong — di — ye | hota ong Bélth Vab — iki — ye | kota Bildkh Vong — kongt 
(a Bird) _ sein — ed | then he God barn —¢t {| then God awaken 


wen yt | Bilt | Vong at H ys | ong ¢ Luratut Vato — tol~hu — nya | 
—ed | God | he fixe wein—eod | he then (a Bird) (with) fire hitt — ing’ | 
kota ol omg = eé Tarchal Vote — tot-chu —ye | Chalter Vong —di —ye | 
then again he = then (a Man) (with) fire-hit — did | (a Bird) _ tein — ad | 
ong Lau-Oham — ten de “maga | Wéta-Emi— en ota Lau-Cham | n’ong 0 — kiédak —mnga. 
he anoesbors beh, GAR ing f Wota-Emi — in then ancestors | they fire-mak-«ing, 


y § 


'. Porsan's Rendoxing—~ Gd was sleeping in TO-Toko-tima. Luratat went to bring firg, 
Liaratad saught holihof thd fite, then ha burnt God, They God woke up. God seised the fixe. 
He ib Laratnt with ‘the ‘five, “han agiin he hit Tarohel with the fire. Chalter oangint hold 
obi: Bee gave ‘it te this ibis, * ‘Then ‘tlie ancedtord mado fire at Wata-Emi, 


as iftwet Version, 


ens ‘oon MesRh mm a | SDs kd vm, each, t I: paar sab do top: fs 
oP) ME Pgaon Gee ep Te Led, rece etal 
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we chike at laiche Leck —lin a | kotak a tho —kodak — chine at — lo 
—— was fire the-late (a Man)—to he|then he ~ _ fire-make — did — with 
Karat-tatak — emt —~ tn . 3 — On. @ he oe 
’. (a Place) — at ‘ed ee 


Portman’s Rendering.—Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was 
sleeping. He gave the brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 


K6l Version. 

Tél-Uoko-tim — en DBilik—la pat —ke | Luratut — la Oko-Emi. —t at kek — an | 
(a Place) —in God asleep — was { (a Bird ) (a Place) — in firetoo—k | 
Kélotat —ke | hn [0 —a— chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete | Min-tong-ta — hete — lak 
(a Man) —was | by (he) —wen—t (aPlace) —to | (aPlace) —~ to — by 
Pm tr mm Gil —an | Kélotat ir — pin Vir — dé —an | k'irim—kédak —an | 

(it) —out-wen—t | (aMan) charcoal break —did | fire-makeedid | 

n'a n'otam —— tepur — an [at —ke note — tepur— an | Min-tong téh-pbroich — 

they alive — became | fire — by (they) — alive — became | (a Place) village — 
in Jangil | n'a Voko—kidak —an | 
In ancestors | they fire-make — did | 


Portman’s Rendering. — God was sleeping at Tél-l’oko-tima. Lursitnt took away fire 
to Oko-Emi. Kélotat went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from Oko-Emi). At 
Min-tong-ta the fire went out. Kélotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, 
(by blowing up the embers). They (the people there ), became alive. Owing to the fire they 
became alive. The ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-ték villago. 


APPENDIX B. 
Onge Vocabularies. 


The “ Outer Group” of the Andamanese (Ongea and Jérawas) bears the closest resemblance 
in customs, &ec., t. ¢., assuming them to bear any at all, to the Semangs and Aetas, of all the 
Andamanese Tribes, and hence there is much interest exhibited in their languages. In this 
A ppendix, therefore, is gathered together as much of the Onge Vocabulary as can be‘with any degree 
of safety extracted from Portman’s Andamanese Manual, the information in which is not, however, 
unfortunately as clear ag is desirable. 


Subsequently to the compilation of this articl, Mr. M. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master at 
Port Blair, made, at the present writer's request, several trips, in Jannary 1908, to the Little 
Andaman, the home of the Onges. He brought back with him three Onges from Kwatinyaboi 
Creek on the Hast Coast of that island, named T&kdite, Antidkane, and Antidédkane, with the 
object of learning their langnage. When these mon were taken home again, four others, named 
Idahoi, Gdgamin, Agodéle and Nyabdi, of the Palankwe Sept were induced to go to Port Blair, 
Mr. Bonig found that they understeod the words he learnt from the East Coast, but altered a good 
wany, showing that Portman’s words were collected in Ekita Bay, which belongs to the 
Palankwe Sept, and that differentiating dialects exist on the island, : 


In the first of the accompanying Vocabularies, wherever Portman's words have been verified by 
Mr. Bonig, the fact is shown in square brackets [ ]. In the second are recorded the words as to 
which Mr. Bonig either entirely differed from Portman or which he collected in addition. In Poth 
the roots have been separated from the prefixes and suffixes, em 


Avovar, 1907.) 


RECORD OF THE LANGUAGES OF BAVAGHE, 


SS ee 
I. Portman’s Vocabulary. 
Bonig’s variants tn square brackets, 


abyadant 


abuse (to) 
ache (to) 


acid 

adze [chisel] 

ant [small black) 
apron (women’s) 
armilet [fibre] 
arrow (iron) [reed] 
arrow (wood) 
arrow (fish) 
arrow (pig) 
arroy-shaft 
ashes 

awake (to) 

bag (of netting) 
bale out (to) 
bamboo 

banana 

bark 

barb (arrow) 
basket 

beard 

beat (to) 

beetle [dung | 
belt (round) 

belt (broad, flat) 
binder 

bite (to) 
black 

blood 

blow (to) [out fire] 
boil (to) 

bone 

bone (human) 
bow 

break (to) 
breast 

breathe (to) 
broom 

bucket (wood) 
bucket (bamboo) 
batterfly 

call (te) 


cane 


° 


a 1 This roads like ® ederuption. of th 


| gene 


Snn-kweba-be 
éni-dang-wule-be 

(7 bones a.) 
a-Hdii 
ddti (deu ]* 
chantibo-de [yan] 
ga-kwinyoga-le 
iibj-kwe 
hatoi [bato] 
tota-le 
tome 
takoi 
takete-le 
tongku-te [tong® | 
loga-be 
kumumwi, taugu-le 
gaiye-boko-be 
§-da-le [o-da-le] 
yolé-le 
gangwi 
tome 
té-le [té-le] 
dn-gu-bo-de 
[6n-]ydkwé be [yokwo® ] 
todanchu [°ran®) 
m-are-kwa-ge (my b.) 
m-ino-kwe (my b.) 
tu-kwe 
6n-1-baga-be [ditto] 
be 
ga-che-nge [che-nge] 
a-kwobé-be [ta-kuwo? ] 
tamboi-(be) 
ichin-da-nge 
on-i-da-nge 
a-ai [a-d] 
gi-kwa-be [gi-kwa’ ] 
ga-ka-ge [ga-ge] 
kwaid-be 
da-ge 
ukwi {aku] 
kubuda-nge 
bebe-le [ditto] 
én-gyG-be, bn-ai-waba-be 
tati [ditto} 


cane-neck lace 

canoe 

cast away (to) 

cheek 

ebin 

clam 

clap (to) i 

clay (white [ycllow] 
for smearing [the 
badly] ) 

cloud 

cocoanut 

cold (to feet) 

come (to) 


copulate (to) 


cough 


crab [large edible] 


creek 


cyrena-s ici] (scraper) 


dunce 

dead (to be) 
deaf 

dish (wouden) 


drink (to) 
dugong 
ear 

earth 

eat (to) 
ebb tide 
eimbrace 
eye 

fall (to) 
fastening (a) 
feather 
fern (sp.) 
fever (to have) 
fight (to) 
finger 

fire 

fish 

fist 

flip (to) 
flood tide 
fly (8) 


a 


i-deda-le 

da-nge [ditto] 
yobdbine-he 
gig-boi (your ¢.) 
ibi-la-nge 

taga-le 

ako-bana bekwe-be 
we [63] 


baije 

da-ge (P wood, tree) 

Ongi-te-be 

inai-Oba-be, 6nu-k wange- 
me [Un-aiya’] 

gd-t6l6-be 

udu-ge [ditto] 

kagaia [kaga } 

kuai 

totu-le 

on~-ola-ge 

bechame-me 

ik-aibene 

da-nge-, (wood) 
toba-nge 

injo-be 

twowe 

ik-kwa-ge 

tutano 

on-i-lokwale-be 

ga-de 

ku-ge 

dn-i-jeboi [ditto] 

i-teka-be [gi-* ] 

gwi-kwe 

gé-de 

tomojai, lakakai 

ungi-te-be 


on-ukwe-be 


ome 

tuke [ditto] 
cho-ge [chau] 
o-beke [on-* ] 
dn-i-titége-be 
kobakwe-le 
ngonoi [ngono] 





sword, &0., as the rasult of recent intercourse with strongere . 


r Indian and Burman dd, cy universal instrument ged a8 & knife, ax, adze, 





food (to take) 
foot 

forbid (to) 
glad (to be) 
go (to) 

God 
good 
grass 
green 

gun 

hair 

hand 
head-dress (cane) 
heavy (to be) 
hip 

hiss 

hit (with arrow) 
honey 

hook (for fish) 
hop (to) 

hot (to be) 
how much ? 
hum (te) 
hangry (to be) 
hut 

I, my 

Indian (an) 
iguana 

iron (knife) 
jawbone (human) 

ornament. 

jump (to) 
kick (to) 

kiss (to) (P smell) 
knee 

kneel 

laugh (to) 

Jeaf 

lick (to) 

lie down (to) 
lip 
lizard [ap. ] 
man 

mangrove 
niangrove fruit 
marry (to) 
mat (sleeping) 
micturate 
moon 
nionse 

much 













gi-da-be 
m-o-ge (my f.) [én-u-"/] 
go-bokwe-be 


* a-kiokd-be 


n-i-toto-be (come) 
Ulu-ge 

i-wado 

tokwongoye 

totanda-nge 

On-ini-nye 

m-ode (my h.) [ode] - 
m-ome (my h.) [6n-ome] 
ng-i-deda-le (your h, d.) 
ga-tukwé-be | 

6n-i-boi 

ng-ik-iki (you h.) 
gai-be 

tanjai [ja | 

tome 

ichin-kwdle-be 
jonjome-be 

chio ? 

gojai 

on-gi-ai-me 

bedai [ditto] 

mi 

i-nene 

giti 

lea 


ang-bo-de 


akwa-tokwa-be 
dn-i-tekwime-be 
nyonyé-be 

m-ola-ge (my k.) 
on-o-lakwoécho-be 
onge-ma-be 

be-be (to be flat) 
gi-tome-be 

ng-ainyi-be (you 1. d.) 
On-game 


_ kb-ge [koichai] 


n-i-ngi-le (married m.) 
tun-da-nge (tun-tree) 
kwea 

dn-ya-be 

emai 

5-chold-be 

chile-me [chilo-me] 
ala-nge 

liwa-nga 
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murder (to) 
nail e , 


natitilus-shell (cup) 


navel 

neck 

necklace 

net 

nose 

orchid (sp.) 

ornament (of shav- 
ings) 

outrigger 

paddle 

pandanus fruit 

path 

peel 

pig 

pinch 

prick 

pot (cooking) ° 


quick, be ! 
rain 

red ochre 
red Wax 
resin 
ringworm 
rope 

rab (to) 
run (to) 


saline 

taliva 

salt 

sand 

scar 

scratch (to) 
sea 

shampoo (to) 
shark 

eharp 
sharpen (to) 
shave 

shell 

shoot {arrow) 
sing (to) 

sit (to) 


skin 


eky 
slerp (40) 
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— 
m a-nge ) 
gaai a 


on-i-kwa-le [on«q?'} 
8u-a-ngito 
m-a-ngitoke {my 2.) 
chi-kwe [ditto] 
dn-i-nyaiboi 

koyd 

kwibo-le 


i-beda-ge 

taai [tai] 

ba-le 

iche-le 

gangwi 

kwi f 

bu-i-gini-be (gi-gine °} 

Gn-i-takwa-be 

biichu (14-le, its case) 
[ditto] 

ing*k6 ! 

gujo-nge 

alame 

kwengane 

mone [ditto] 

jrichwi 

kwila-ge 

#b-ele-be 

[tn] akwe-bele-be 
[akwa-beta?] 

ngie 

ina-kwe-nge 

inje 

belai 

in-i-bare 

akwe-0-be 

i-nge (water) 

On-i-d-be 

kadu 

gi-echaro 

totékwe-be 

dn-o-tale-be 

todandwi 

gai-be [ditto] 

gi-gaba-ba [nyo"] 

Sn-nantdkb-be 
[nantoka’] 

gengwi (peel) 

bengo-nge (what is fat) 

omo-ka-be 


¢ 


A} 
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small 

smoke 
snake 

enake (sea) 
sneeze 

sore (8) 
spill (to) 
spine 
spitting 
sprinkle (to) 
squeak (to) 
squeeze (to) 
stand 
stomach 
stone 

stool (to) 
stretch (to) 
stretch (to s. oneself) 
strike (to) 
string (to) 
stroke (to) 
sun 

surf 

swallow (a) 
sweep (to) 
swito (to) 
take away (to) 
take hold (tv) 
tattoo (to) 
tear (to) 
testicle 


ant (large, red-tree) 

arm 

arise 

arrive 

awake (to) 

bad 

bath 

bee 

bird 

black 

blind 

bottle 

breast, to support the 
(women) 

bring back 

brow 

bundle (palm-leaf) 


RECORD, OF THE LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 


baiai 


on-0-taboi 
tomogwi 
tebu-le 
&-chi-be 
on-i-bai [ditto] 
gi-bu-be 
on-o-noda-kwoi 
Gn-a-kwa-nge [On-akwi? } 
on-a-nadi-be 
gi-lako-be 
on-egre-be 
doka-be 
On-a-nga-nge 
taiyi 
Gn-i-yu-be 
on-a-kwombwoke-be 
gi-gito-be 


kwoke-be ‘ 


e-be 
on-a-0e-be 
eke [ditto] 
balame 
tugede-le 
tote-be 
kwanc-be 
ge-akingko-be 
ge-nge-be 
ng-ulukwone-be (you t.) 
i-dokwo-be 


on-i-k wo-ge [ditto | 


thorn ' 
throat 

throw 
thunder 
tiptoe (to be on) 
tongue 

tooth 

torch 

tray (for food) 
tumble (to) 
turtle 


turtle eggs 
tusk (pig) 
umbrella (leaf) 
untie (to) 
vomit (to) 
walk 

water 

wax (white bees’) 
weep (to) 
whetstone 
whisk (for flics) 
whistling 

white 

wife 

wind 

wound 

yawn (to) 

yes 


II. — Bonig’s Vocabulary. 
Portman's variants in square brackets. 
adze (amall, for canoes) gan-kwe 


lalu-lalu 

On-ibi-le 
dobinkate-be ’ 
gi-gu-be 
gi-tanji-be [léga-be] 
i-bi-te 
On-a-kwantamule 
gu-ki 

no-kal 

i-kiu [bé] 
nebobene 

botasle 
On-wetaka-be 


ga-tiko-be : che-be 
ejala 
na-nge 


— 


burn 

burn (onesclf) 
buttock 

call (to) 


carry 

catch (to) 

chew 

child 

climb (to) 

close (to be) 

cloth 

cohabit (to) 
collect, heap up (to) 
cook (to) 

coral 

erab (large, cdible) 
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tandankie 

o-ngito 

waikwé-be 

olu-ge (“ God ) 

On-u-jagaid-be 

alan-da-nge 

m-a-kwe (myt.) | 

to-kwe [ti-kwe] 

toba-ge 

i-teka-be 

nadela-nge [ditto], 
takwatoai 

kwagane 

a-kwa 

o-modu 

i-lebu-be 

o-bulo-be 

bujio-be [bujo-be } 

i-nge [ditto] 

chileme 

wana-be 

tijio-be 

tomo-ge 

on-i-anga-le 

tonkute 

On-i-au-le 

totdte [ditto] 

on-i-ba-le [i-bai] 

on-a-langoto-be 

on-a-laije 


duleji-be 
On-0-Mama-me 
6n-nena-boi 
én-a-kucho-be 
[6n-gyd-be : 
6n-ai-waba-be | 
yer ote-be 
gi-bogula-be 
in-i-lok wale-be 
o-chile 
o-twake- be 
gai-chebene-be 
kwelabo 
ya-ele-be [go-téld-Le] 
gi;ymbu-be 
vi-wolai-be 
taio 
kage 
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. Creep (to) 

"ery (to) 

cut (oneself) 

cut (iron) 

- cut (with a knife) 
cut (with an adze) 
dance (a) 

day 

deep mi 

dirty 

dog (generic term) 
dog (female) 

dog (male) 

dress (to) 

drift (to) 

[dry 

dull 

eat (to) 


egg 

empty out (te)* 

fern (sp.) 

fetch (to) 

fill 

few 

fin 

finger 

finished ! (I have no 
more !) 

fire-brand 

firewood 

flame (to flame up of 
fire) 

flower 

forehead 

forenoon 

iry (to) 

full (of the belly) 

give (to) 

go (to) 


hammer 

head 

headache 

hide (to) 

hold (to) 

hook (large, iron} 
honeycomb 

hot (to be) 
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' dn-a-lakachyd-be 
-wana-be 


akite-be 
ugatike-be 
gi-ji-be 
go-ete-be 
wanda-nge 
ekuje 

oma 

ga-bitima 
i-kita : wome 
chinge-ge 
takwado 
tdikute-be 
gi-buko-be 
unkata 7] 
ngi-kuno 
on-i-kwawo-be 
[ én-i-lokwale-be } 
aie 

gi-bu-be 
tikwanchute-le 
alemaji-be 
wotangle-be 
giwe 

gi-bole 
dn-0-boda-nge [ ome} 
On-a-ngele 


gi-dakwe 
name 


boloji-be 
totibuli 
ojala 
ekeome 


‘gi-ga-be 


i-bo-dia 
ebdieka-be 
go-angkinko-be 
[n-i-tote-be] 
kaula-le 
on-ota-be 
o-duleds 
on-a-kwe-be 
ge-nge-be 

edu 


Jai 


-o-bentelenene-be 


[jonjome-be} 





| burt (to) 
| iron (or any metal) 


knife 


knife- handle 


leaf 


| litt (to) 


light (lamp) 
limp (to be} 


little 
| liver 


lizard (flycatcher) | 
lost (to be) 
man 


month 
mosquito 
mushroom 
night 
orchid (sp.) 


‘pack (a bundle, to) 


pain 

perspiration 
pigeon (imperial) 
pigeon (Nicobar) 
plantain 

present (to) 

rain 
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>: Bn-ega-be 
take 


ehule [lea] | | 


chu stony, | 


tomoji | 
ga-ntakwa-be — 
mone 

ga-ji-be 
o-kiwea 

gide 


— ketekete-le | | 


logukonji-be 
gae-le [Gn-agi-le, 
married m, } 
On-a-ngume 
kwina-nge 
kwatikwa-ge 
o-tebebelan 
tomotui 
gi-kwe-be 
On-a-ngitowe 
On-0-tage-le 
ume-ge 
tututa 
chagola ; yaulola 
gi-bone-be 


beja [gujo-nge] 


recover (lost article, to) gi-tekwabeche-be 
recovery (from illness) gi-gangula 


red 


return (come back, to) 


rub (to) 

run away (to) 
row (paddle, to) 
scar 

screw pine 

see (to) 

shallow 

sharp 

shave (to) 


1 shell 
1 siok 


silent (to be) 
skate (fish) 
skin 

small 


smear (the body, a 


| smoke (to) © 


speak (to) 


spear — 


% But see gollect, heap up.” 


i-jedo 
6n-i-katako-be 
On-kweta-be 
slemake-be 
0-glanji-be 
ge-ki-nge [dn-i-bare] 
mane 
ga-teaba-be 
i-kata 
ngi-gi-lekuta [gi-echare} 
kwedale-be [Gn-0-tale-be] 


-tenje [todandwi] 


o-duleda 
kwemetamdi-be | 


-dugadode ) 
| eee [gangwi, peel] 


mintainene: giwe [baiai] 
Gn-a-kwawe-be 
nanto-be 


‘gi-lekwalinka-be : 


gi-takwatewe 
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stat koiakdia , . * | tiekle (to) care ES 


steer, gi-nguli-be to-morrow dirajeta 

ating {of anoequito, to) Sn-isbalnkt-be tongs (bamboo, to wae)’ wako-be 

sting (of a bee, to) — in-a-e-be tortoise-shell =, o-dati 

atone * kewoi [taiy!] turn over (to) jale-be 

stop (to) kwalakaji-be understand | dn-ilokalema ! 

atout on-i-deame wash (to) gi-kwantai-be 

sunrise (0) (cke)* gi-bete-be wax (black bees’) tibii 

aunset (to) (oke)™ gi-otakitibieji<be | white dikala 

sweep (to) gatie-be [tote-be] + { whistle gwana [Gn-i-anga-le] 

take away (to) i-do-be [ge-akingkd-be] | wood tada~nga 

tall midokwalenene yam kalu 

throw toko-be [waikwi-be] yellow gi-kita 

tick nana-ga yes niai (dn-a-laije] 

. APPENDIX C, 
The Andamanese Tribal Names according to the Aka-Bésa Language. 
Full. Abbreviated. Pull. Abbreviated. 

Aka-Chariar-(da) «.  Chariar Aka-Bojigyab-(da) we «=—s-—s Bojigyab 
Akd-K éra-(da) .. Kora Aka-Belawa-(da) ...  Balawa 
Aki-Tabo-(da) w. Tabo Aka-Béa-(da) Bea 
Akad-Yéree(de) (also Akd-Jaro-da) Yere Gnge ..  Onge 
Oko-J iiwai-(da) .. «Sawai Jérawa-(da) oo.  « dadtawa 
Aka-K6l-(da) .. Kol 


Below is given a table of the names given to themselves and each other by the five South 
Andeman Tribes or Bojigngiji Group, traditionally sprung from one tribe. It brings out the 
following facts;— in each language of the Group the prefixes and enffixes differ much and the 
roots remain practically the same throughout for the same sense. These facts strongly indicate one 
fundamental tongue for this group of languages, 

Table of the names for themselves and each other used by the flye South 

Andaman tribes or Bojigngiji group. 


ee ee ee era mere 
Senge. | Tribe. | Bea, Balawa. | Bojigysb. Juwai. { Kol. 


Fresh-water wees] Bea... |Aka~Béa-dal Akat-Bea | O-Bea-da eg Q-Bea-che 
, Opposite-side — see ..| Balawe Axi-Bala- Akat-Bale | O-Pole-da pire as 1O-Pole-ohe 


ekile. 
Our language sae | Bojigyab AU Bolle Akat-Bo- | Q-Puchik- Oke Pughik- QO-Puchik- 


yab-da. hg war-da, he war-che. 
kile, 
Patterns cat on bows —..s.} tata o. Aki~Ja iiwai- Aeed uwail O-Juwai-da} Oko-Jawai-iO-J uwai- 


lekile. che, 
Bitter or salt taste va Roly, Ala Korda Akat-Kol {| Q-Koleda | Oko-Kol- j{O-Kol-che 


lekile, 


So too Yére, Jern or Jiiro for the Aki-Yére Tribe means a (sort of) cance’? in all the 
languages and Onge means “a man” on its own language. 


% ake moans the sun, 
{To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. , 
. % boa ae. 
: Myrabolam. Oldest quotation in Yule, c, B, C. 
840. 
‘‘Myrabollams . ,. . . There has been no. 
life inthe trade: . . . . for export to the 
Australian Colonies for some Bimlinuts.” 


Shellac. Oldest quotation in Yule (s. v, Lac), 
eo. 1343. , . 


“There is a fair enquiry for ready parcels 
. + + » Button lac, a small business is pass- 
Ing: garnet . . . . there is nothing to 
report . . . . There is very little movement 
- . 800 cases button arrived this week in 

free condition for the American market.” 


Tincal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1525. 


“The article is selling . . . . superior 
Oossipore is reaching.”’ 


SURVIVAL OF OLD ANGLO-INDIAN 
\ QOOMMEROIAL TERMS, 


























BY SIR R, C. TEMPLE. 


ANY one who has had occasion to struggle 
with such a book as Stevens’ New and Complete 
Guide to the East India Trade, 1775, or with 
Anglo-Indian terms occurring in the old Com-. 
pany’s Factory Records and similar documents 
will appreciate the value of settling precisely 
what is meant by Anglo-Indian commercial 
terms. There isa chance of doing this'‘in certain 
instances by an examination of the Indian 
commercial newspapers of to-day, as many more 
of the old terms have survived in commerce than 
would at first appear possible to the outside | 
public. 


. 


Here are a few taken from a Supplement to 


Capital, published in Oalcutta in 1902. Weights, | 


Maund, Oldest quotation in Yule, 1610. ° 


[This very old word and its variants at the 
present day are well worth comparing with the 
old books. | | 


‘The Indian Maund is 82% its, : the Factory 
Maund is 74 lés, 10 os, 11 dwt.: the Bazar 
Maund is 82 lbs, 2 oz. 8 dwt.: 1 cwt., i. e. 
112 lbs. equals Bazar 1 smd. 14 seers 8% 
chittacks.”’ 


Surviving Anglo-Indian Terms. 


Coir. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1510. 
*Qoirfibre. Demand has somewhat improved.” 


Doll; dal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1673. 
“Dal or split peas. Demand for all kinds is 
slack . . . . ‘Masuri daland Khari Masuri 
. . Oridh or kolye dal. . . . gram 
dal. . . .greenpeas dal . ..... arhar 
dal. . . .khasridal . . . . . khasari 
or mutta,” 


Modern Terms. 


Kerosine Ofl. ‘‘Indian named brands .... 
Gingerly. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1726, Mango, Ram, Sumatra, Rangoon.” 
* Jinjeli, sesamum or tilseed oil, Prices con- 


tinue very high owing to light supply.” Rice. “Commercial terms for Bengal Rice : 


table, white Patna, Brushed Secta, Seeta, gross 
Seeta, chunichalla, khud or B. T., cleaned 


Gunny. Oldest quotation in Yule, c. 1590, 
gross, prime Patna, gross Patna.” * 


“ Australian Gunny Market, bags and bag- 
ging.” | | 
Gram. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1702, 
‘‘ Gram supplies have overtaken deliveries.” 


Names for Boiled or Brown Rige: “Boiled 
Patna, ballam, nagra, moonghy, zaree, kazla, 
kuttuck.” 


Sugar. Names for Indian sugar: “Cane, 
Benares, Shomsara, Dummah, Vally Gour, 
Bobarah, Akharah, Goburdanga and Jadurhat 
Dollo, Akrab.” 

Names for refined sugar.: ‘“Cossipore, 

Cossipore Gréssery, Madras and Arcot granu- 
lated, China granulated, Penang, Mauritius.” ’ 


Golah. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1785, . | 

“Salt. The market continues steady and the 

sules during the week are as follows; ex ships 
exgolahs ..... 


Madapollam (piece-goods). Oldest quotation | : . 
in Yule, 1673: see Bowrey’s Countries round the | 
“Grey Madapollam,” > Aayi wh uy, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Dooars, Terai.” 


pat 
fj 
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| HUNDUISM IM THE BIMALAYAS, 
; ay i. A. ROBE, LOB, ‘ 
 Odhaudett from, Vol. XXEPL. p. 48) 
_- Tr the Logand of Mabe ‘Daots. 


Malidat, doubtiess 4, cotraptjon of Mabd-Biva, is the god who gives. his name to the Mahaai 
Hill near Simla, and gther places in the Simla Ills, In the legend that follows he appears \4} 
qnadrapls form.ag four brothers, just a3 Band Sur had foureqna,® ; 


When Krishna disappeared at the ond of the Dwipar Yug, the Pandavas followed hint. On 
their road to Ba lrt-kasharam they crossed the Tons, and RajA Yudhishthir, atruck with the beauty 
of the place, ordered Biswé Karm3 to build a temple there. Here the Pandavas, with Draupadi, 
holted 9 days. They named the place IZanol, and thence journeyed by the Gangotr! and Jamnotrt 


ravines, through Kedar, to Badri Nath, whore they disappeared, and the Kalf Yug began. 


At its commencement demons wandered over the Uttara Khanda, devounng the people and 
pluadering towns and villages, The greatest of the demons was Kirmar, who had Beshi, Sengt, 
and a host of minor demons under him at Maindarth, on the Tons, whence they ravaged towns and 
villages, until the poople sought refuge in oliffs, caves, and ravines. Tho demons devoured every 
one who came in their way, Ounce the seven sons of Hin’ Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, who devoured them all. 


As they did not retarn for some time, their mother set out in search for them, but when she 
reached the river without getting any clue to her sous, she sat down on its bank and began to weep 
bitterly. Meanwhile, Kirmar, passing by, was strack with her beauty and asked why she wept. 
Kirtaka turned to him and sau her seven sons had gone to bathe in the river and had not returned 
home, Hearing this, Kurmar said, “I am fascinated by thy beauty, If thou wilt accede to my 
heart’s desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful to thee and try to help thee 
in this difficulty. I sm a brave man, descended from Riwan, I have won the kingdom of these 
hills through the strength of my own arm.” 


The chaste wife was terrified at these words and they increased her grief. In her distress 
she began to pray, saying, “ O Lord, the give: of all boons, everything rests with thee.” 


Doh& (couplet). 


Puttar dukh dukhid bhai. 
Par-bal abald 4j, 
Satth ko sat jdt har: 
Rékho, Ishwar, 1d). 
Tt was distressed at the loss of my sons. 
To-day I am a woman in anothor’s power, 
A chaste woman whose chastity 1s like to be loat: 
O God, keep my ehastity ! 


After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the demon’s sight was 
affected, ao that Kirtaké became invisible to him as she passed. She then told the story to her 
husband, saying with clasped hands that Durgé Dévi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of averting such evil. The 
demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity, and taken men’s lives. 


On hearing this, her hneband asid they would go and worship Hat-koft Tehwert Mata. 
So Biwa went to the goddess with his wife. He firat offered her flowers, and then prayed to 
Hatéchwart Durga with the eight hands, While he prayed ke unsheathed a dagger 


a Semple'n Sagoniaiag the Pondab, LL, pp. St st sega, 
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and was about to ott off his own head. with it, when the goddess revealed her spirit to ‘him, 
caught his hand and said, “ I'am greatly pleased with thy devotion. Go to the mountains of 
Kashmir, pray to God, and all thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be pleased and will 
fulfil thy desires. Go there cheerfully.and there will be no obstacle in thy way.” : 


Obeying the order of the goddess, Hiin§ went at once, and in a few days reached his 
destination. After his departure, he gave up eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also 
gave ap clothes, using the bark of trees for his dress. He spont moat of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-j{ was pleased with him, the spirit of the 
four-armed. image addressed him, saying, “1 am greatly pleased with thee: ask me any boon, 
which thou desirest.” | | 


On hearing these words from the god Siva, Hind clasped -his hands and said, “O Siva 
thon hast power to kill the demons. Thou hast power to repel all enemies and to remove all 
difficulties. I pray and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy hoad, There are no words to describe thy 
glory. Tho beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant with the serpents hanging round thy 
neck, beggars all description. I am highly indebted to the goddess of Hit-koti, at whose 
feet I bow my head, and by whose avons Land my wife are so reat an to see thee i in the 
Kali Yug.” 

Uttar Khand men rdkshas basé, manukhon kd arté ahdr ; 
Kul mutuk barbdd kiyd, dbddi hogdi ujér..... 

Tum hi Rudar, tum ht Bishni Nand- Gopdl. 

Dukh hid sur sddhuon ko; mdro rakshas tat-kdl. 

Sdt puttar mays dds ke: wane gaye jab parbhat : 

Jab ghdét gayé nadi Tons ke ginko Kirmar khdyo ek sath. 


The demons who dwell ; in the NorthernfRegion are preying upon the people, 
They have laid waste the country and the people have fled. 

Thou on'y art Radar (Siva); thou alone art Bishnd Nand Gopal 36 

The saves and devotees are in distress; kill the demons at once. 

Karly in the morning the seven sons of me thy slave went to bathe. » _ 
When they reached the banks of the River Tons, Kirmar ate them at once. 


The god Siva was pleased at these words and said, “O Rikhi, tho people of the Kalf Yug 
being devoid of reliyion have lost all strength. I admire thy sincere love and true faith, 
especially as thon didsi not Jose heart in worshipping me. Hence al! thy desires shall be fulfilled 
and I have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxions, for all the devils will be killed in 


few days.” 
Doha (couplets). 


Bidd: kiyo jab Bipra ko, diyé akshat, phil, chirdg. 
Sakti rip pahle pargat gai, Mainddrath ke bag, 
Ghar jdo DBipra dpne, rdkho mujh par iék, 

Shakti rip ke ang se, ho-gayé deb anék. 

Purgaté ang sé debté, rém rim sé bir, 

Tetrt sahit bidd kiyé: ‘rdkho man mén dhir.’ 


When (the god) bade the Brihman farewell he gave him rice, flowers, and a lamp, 
A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindarath. 

Go home, Braliman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Bakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife saying: ‘keep patience in thy heart,’ 


*6 Mzplained to mean ‘ the son of Nand, i. 6, Kyishna. 
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When the godgave Hind Rikhi leave to go, he gave him rice, g vessel covitaining flower, 
and a lamp, and said, “O Rishi, go home and keep thy canfidence in me. A Sakti (goddess), 
will first appear in the garden at Maindarath, Numerous demons will gosaa out of her thimble, 
and every hair of her body will send forth a hero. Do got lose courage, but go home with thy 
wife. Keep the garlénd of flowers, the rice, and the lamp which I have given thee concealed 
beneath the pipal tree which stands in the garden behind thy ‘house, and perform the cuatomary 
daily worship of all these. Light this lamp and offer me flowers and incense on the amdvas of 
Bhidon aud thereafter worship me with a sincere heart, Also perform a jdgaran’’ on that date for 
one day and night, By so doing, thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Shakti emerge from the 
ground witha fountain, Flames will then be visible all around. From her forehead and other 
limbs will spring gods, who will be hamed after the member from which they were born, The 
four gods, called the Nag Chauth or Mahasu, willappear on the 4th of the light half ot 
Bhadoh. Those who appear on the following day, ¢.¢., the 5th, will be called Kiyala and 
Bandar. Moreover, many distinguished above the rest by their courage will spring from the 
Shakti's hair. They will kill the demons and give great happiness to the people. They will 
fix their capital at Hanol, which was founded by the Pandavas,” 


When this boon was granted to [fini Rikhi, he walked round the god and paid hm 
obeisance. After this ho went his way homewards and the god disappeared. 











After many days the Rikhi reached home with his wife, and acting on the god’s directions 
carefally placed the lamp, flowers, and rice on the prescribed spot. On the amdras of Bhadon 
he worshipped and lighted the lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 
Shakt! appeared. 


Chaupai. 


Bhim? 86 upni Madtd Deo Last. 
Than Deo Médtd ko Kongo re Bért. 


Mother Deo Lisi appeared from the earth. 
The temple of Deo Mata (was named) the Biri of Kongo.°s 


Tk he yog, yugtt, ta ht yoo mdf. 
Dé, Médtd, bachan dé pandé men lai. 
Thou only art devotion and the law, thon art the mother of the age. 
Q Mother, give us thy promise to lead as on the (right) path, 
* Mathé bal Madi ré agnt ré gethé. 
Botha rdji Mahdst hot atiray re bhekhé. 
On the Mother's head burnt a fire of faggots. 
Mahdsu was born with lustre like the rays of the sun, 
Chhdti sé marté Chakkar chdl, 
Janamd Chaldd, Maid re lal, 
Placing her hand round her breast, 
The Mother brought forth her son, Childa. 
Mati Deo Lari nd hath hie bharé, 
Rashak Pabési dono hith dé jharé. 
Mother Deo Lirt raised both her hands. 
Bishuk® and Pabdsi sprang from her two hands. 
oe nn ne eanneanaenanamnmennamnnemmnmnennmmmenasna tiene: aaa a 


1 Jageran (from Sanskrit /dyarana) moans keeping awake the whole night in devotion, 


%% By Mahisd, becanse it was close to his own temple, 
f Bashuk is also enlled Chalds, t.¢,, ‘the goer,’ the serpent. 
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Chauth mes upné Mahded chér. 
Panchmt het witht dt Deo Kydla Bandy. 
The four Mahb&sus were born on the fourth. 
Ou the fifth were created the gods Kiyald afd Bandy! 


Shir Kalid Kydli hot Bothé ve waste. 
RomS hoé romé de uau ldbh dir. 
Shér Klid and Kiyald became the ministers of Botha.*? 
Nine ldkhs of heroes sprang from every hair. 


Hdth jové Hund gaya pairé pé jh :— 

‘Sab manuth lé, Malid, rdkahasé bhai.’ 
Huni fell at her feet with olasped hands :— 
‘ All mankind has been devoured by the demons, O Misiress.’ 


Hath bandé par shir ldy@ janii :— 

‘Matnddrath Talo da Kirmar déno.’ 
With clasped hands and feet he placed hia head on her kuees :-— 
‘Kirmar, the demon, (dwells) in the Maindarath Lake.’ 


Kaththi hot sain? Maindarath ke bag. 
Chdr bhai Mahdsi kardi re ag. 
The armies were arrayed in the garden of Maindarath. 
The four Mahasi brothers were hke the fire.4 


Fluné gatsé rilhié ate binti ladi:— 
Isi ke kdran chdr Mahdsd &, 

Hina the Rishi made a great prayer: — 

‘The foar Mahasis for this purpose have come.’ 
Sabhi jabt debté né bintt 1d: 
‘hyd dewé Agyd Deo La&it Ma?’ 

All the gods made a prayer (sajing :—) 

‘What are the orders of the goddess Deo Lari Mai?’ 
Jab ds dgyf Srf Devi Mét:— 


‘Kumar Keshi rékshas ko tum dé ghd.’ 
Then Sri Dévi Mal gave orders :— 


‘You must hill the demons Kirmar and Késhi.’ 


Chambola, 


Ra Rekh-choliyd ldyo tero naw, 

Rian bo 1dj nw tero niw. 
Thy name is King of Rikh-cholya. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Kung kastiri, Rajd, gugld ko dhip, 
Char Bhi Mahieill Narain ko réy. 
Rajan ko r&j nw tero naw. 

With saffron, musk and fragrant resin and incense, Raja, 

The four Mah&si brothers are Narain incarnate. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Ot OO TL CO OT I OO LLL A ALLL LAA LANL SN IONE L CLOT LI ECCT N CNN Aaa satticneasotanesectictiotatior 
49 Of the light half of Bhidon. 


‘1 ‘Thut i to say, two of the four Mahiets were orented on the 4th and two on the Sth of the light half of 
Bhidon i 


42 MuhAat & Of a cow-dung cake. 


hot rer 4 ‘ 
Sarvensiy, 1067] «=| tiem toh teehe wistanaras, nF 
» FRth shotihh.chatkar gal edmp ta hdr, 
Char B44 Mahdet "Dudtlar avatir ; 
i Rhekh-Allr? vdjon ko rdf naw tere nde. 
With opnph and quoit in their Hands and serpents round their nedka, 
The four brothers Mehiigh are Buddar“ incdrnate, 
In spite of all diaguige, thy name is king of hinge. 
Hath shankh, chakkar, gaiia, térehdl, 
Nach ldyo part ro, burkhd hoé phil, 
Phekh-dhdré rdjid ldyo tero ndu, 
Rian ko ra nw tao ndw. 
Conch, quoit, mace and trident in hand, 
Danco of fairies and rain of flowers, 
In spite of all disguise kingly is thy name. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Thyt ho nati Raid Bhimla ko jdyo. 
Kashintre chhort Raja Maindarath ay3é. 
Rajan ko ray ndw tero naw. 
Uliyé’s grandson and Raja Bhimla’s son has been born. 


The Raja loft Kashmtr and came to Maindarath. 
Thy name is king of kings. 


' 


y 


Doh&é (couplet). 


Thiro ant kot nahth jane, lild param apar, 
Bhagat hit kdrne tum kat bidh seté ho avtdr. 
None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite. 
Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good. 
Bentt sun rthht kt, parsan hué atyant. 
= Hukam diyé samdpation ko ‘mdio asur turant.’ 
Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the sainta, 
They gave the order to the leaders ‘ slay the demons forthwith.’ 


Agyd pit, Mahdad lt muAgar yd hath. * 
Mahén rath par Chdldd batthé nau lakh saind eth. 
* Receiving the odcis, the Mabdsts took bludgeons in their hands. 
Ohaldé sat in his great war chariot at the head of nino ldkhe of men. 
Pirtham yudh hud Mainddrath men, saind mart apéar. 
disé Shib Shankar bha€ jo santan pradn adhdr. 
Battle was first joined at Maindirath and armies were slain. 
It was Shiv Shankar v lio thus came to save his disciples. 
When the whole army of the rdihehasas had been killed, Kirmar beat a retreat and came 


to Majhog, the abode of Singi tho demon, ‘There they collected their scattered forces, intending 
to give battle afresh. 


Ddha ( couplet ). 


Jab Majhéy mea derat pahinché an, 
Sinyt mdio jab datt, hud yudh ghamedn. 
When the déotds reached Majhog, 
They killed Singt the demon and « desperate batile.was fought. 
iy eet AEA AIRE RRA CRISTIANA TNS EES OTS A AE TET REE LE EDI TONS EEL, 
a¢ J. ¢,, Siva. 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi Rakhshas by Sher Kull, and ghat most of his men were 

slain, Kirmar fled to Kinart Khan al, a village ou the river bank, but was pursued by the 

déotés, ‘Whon he was about to hide in a ravine of Mount Khandé, he was overtaken by 
Chald& Mahasi, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 


Doha (couplet in Pahart). 


Khanddt jdne khé pdwad tha thdo, 
‘ | Bir bhdnés® thé Kae khdadé ré ldo. 
He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khandal, 
Intending to amite with his sword his opponent. 
When Sri Chaldat® killed the demon, a large force of other gods reached him. 


Ddh4 (couplet in Pahari ). 
Sdth larau deoté kharté? khandé, 
Ghai duwi8 rélshas ldi ldi bdndé. 
All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces. 
After killing the demon Kir mar, all the gods threw flowers ¢ over Sri Child and paid 
homage to him, 
Déha ( couplet ). 
Adi Kali Fug mén Kirmar kiyé rdj, 
Sant mah@tmd ko dulkh diyd dait sama], 
Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the Kali Yug. 
The demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the men of God. 


Sab deran ké deb hai Mahdsi kartér. 
Ktrmar ddi miirké, dir kiyé mahi-bhdr. 
The lord Mahas& is the god of all gods, 
Killing the great Kirmar, he has lightened the burden of the World. 


Fah charitr Mahddev kd chit dé suné jo koi, 

Sad@ rahat sulkh sampadd aur muikti phal hoi, 
He who listens to this story of Mahidev with a sincere heart 
Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation. 


After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near Khandai, and the place came to 
be called Dev-ka-khatal. Jt still forms the jéyir of Dov Bandr, The pluce in Khandai, where 
Kirmar met his death, still retains the marks of his sword on a rock, ‘Travellers and 
passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers, and also express gratitude to Mahdési. 


_ Next morning at daybreak Hima Rikhi came to Mahasi with clasped hands and expressed 
joy at Kirmar’s death. He further begged that the demon, Kesht, who had made Hanol 
his abode and was destroying its people shoald be killed, adding that the place was a 
delighttal onc, as it had a fine tomple, that the rippling waves of the river by which it lay 
added beanty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity and would be better under his rule 
than under the demon’s, and tbat it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 


Hearing this the ged marched his army in that direction, and on the march they passed 
Salni Patti, a village in Rawingarh, near which lived another demon in a tank, receiving its 
water from the Pabar. When the flower-throne of Mahastt reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Natirt Ji said to Mahaési: —‘‘ This is a fearsome 
sight.” When Mahdsi heard the Uma Shankari’s words he knew by the might of his 
knowledge that this was the demon spoken of by the mkhf. He stopped his throne and 
a ee ee ee 


# From bhan-n@, to break, in Pahari, : 46 J, 6,, Mabdsi, 
47 Tnt., ‘raising high.’ © Ghat huwé, ‘ are killing.’ 
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destroyed the ie on phe. ae by raintgoring 4 some ahavea: high: had dich power "that 
even to this oe the river "does not mare ai sound as it flows. Henne the place is called. 
Nashudt. | 

Doha. 


Baja ‘jar i~bharthd deoté ré bdjd, 
— Botha Raja Mahést Hanola khé braid. 
Jart-bharth, the music of the gods, was played, 
When Botha, Raja and Mahasi left for Hauol.’ 
AM ‘ahdrdj Muhdsi Chdldd Pabési, 
Hanol dékhiro hahuté. mano dé hdsd. 
Maharij Mahasi, Childa and Pabdst, 
The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing Hanol. 
Chhoté chhoté buhuté deo; | 
Sr? Botha Mahdsi deote rd deo. 
There are many minor gods; 
But $2 Botha Mahasa is the god of gods. 

When Sri Maldaist reached THanol with his army, he asked Tina Rikht if it was the resort 
of Keshi the demon. The latter humbly replied that it was, but he added that the demon 
sometimes haunted the Masmor mountains, and had perhaps gone in that direction and that 
preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all the gods helda council 
and sent Sri Chélda with Sher Kalié, KOlt, and others to the mountains of Masmor to kill 
Keshi. Under these orders Sri Chalda seated himself on a throne studded with pearls, and with 
the other warrior-gods set out in scarch of the demon. This song of praise was sung i— 

‘Tort Hanolé, Rajed, philon ki bari, 
Chéd. thdi Mahdsi Médtd@ Deo Lari, 
Réjan ko rdj ndw tero ndw. 
Bhesh-dhdri RAGA fi. 
Rani, Rdjd ndwé parjd naw.’ 
‘Raja, thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanol, 
The abode of the four Mahisis and their mother. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 
The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee,’ 


Potgi. 
Khanddié dak ndmi chor, 
Lé chalo padlgi mari ubht Masmér. 
Réjan ko vdj nd tero ndw. 
Rédshmirt Raja dewd kethi? Bhimld ké or. 
Thieves and famed robbers of Khandai, 
Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor, 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Whither is the king of Kashmir gone? He is gone towards Bhimla. 
Kailas Kashintr chhérd rdjasthdn Maindédrath dyd. | 
Rajan ko rdj ndw ter6 ndw, 
Thou hast left Kailas and Kashmir and came to Maindirath. 
Thy name is king of kings! 
"When Sri Childi’s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen playing music, the demon 
Keshi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to be the same who had: killed his lord Kirmar, 
and had come there for the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, ‘It is not 
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right to fly,” Thinking thus, he tock # hage mace and spear to attack the god. When ston 
to shatier the god in pieces with his mace, the god's glory was manifested and the demon’s 
hand bung motionless. Sri Chalda ordered Sher Kajiya to kill the demon at once, This order 
was instantly obeyed. The people of the place were exceedingly glad at this good news, and 
there was much throwing of flowers over Mahiad. 


Verke. 


Khusht howé Adamt pahdré ré sdré:— 
‘Kdré tel khaumpant bits ré méré.’ 
All the hill people rejoiced :-— 
* Accept as thy revenue the offerings made out of our (share of the) produce,’ 


‘Kédr deo khaumpant pdéré Hanole 1éé, 

Sadd 6drwi de barshé deo Bhardast lé buldé.’ 
‘We will work and send ¢ribute in our turn to Hanol, 
And will bring the god for worship to Bhardasi every twelve years.’ 


‘Sada kahén, Mah@suwd, mulak tthard, 
Sal deo samaié rd kits rd kad? 
*O Mahifisd, we say this land is thine for ever, 
And we will give thee each year every kind of, grain in due season.’ 


‘Bhi, kar, rdkshas, partt, chhal, 
kar deo khaumpant sadd rahat parjd tumhdrt. 
Achhiddar dé aur karé rakehd hamdrit, 
‘Protect us from the evil-spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 
And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects, 
Give us prosperity and grant us protection.’ 


After killing the demon, ‘Sri Childé Mahasi seated himself on his throne and came with his 


forces to Hanol in great state. He brought with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as 
a gold kaddi taken from the demons. 


s 


On reaching the place he recounted the death of Kesht to Bothé Mahasd, saying; — “ All 


the demons have been killed by thy favour, and all the troubles removed, Accept these offerings 
which I have brought and send them to thy treasury.” 


Hearing this, Bothd Mahfef said: “O Sri Chaldé, go with all these herocs to {he places which 
I name and divide the country among them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people against 
all calamities, The people of these lands will worship thee as thy subjects and be dependent on thee. 
Every person will offer thee silver, gold, brass or copper on the attainment of his desires. Wherever 
thou mayst go, the inbabitants will worship thee, performing a jdgrd@ on the N&g-chauth and Nag- 
panchami days, which fall each year in Bhadon. They will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs.” 
Aud he added : “ Thou shalt be worshipped like myself, and be highly esteemed throughout my king- 


dom, but thou wilt have to pay the malikdnd dues for each place to the other gods. When a grand 
Jagrd is performed, thou wilt be invited to present offerings to me,” 


Bajé tél mardaig shankh b&jé ghanté, 

Sabht Shri Mahdsi ji ne debtoa ko rdj dino bants. 
The cymbal, the mardang and tho conch were sounded and bells were rang, 
When Sri Mahis& divided his kingdom among his minor goda. 


Rj sabé deoton ké te tarah béntd, 
Rdjdhdnt Pabdet dend Deban rf dandd. 
He divided his State to the gods thus, 
Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pabdst, 
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Bdshuk ko Badwdr dine poru, Bilo bolt Sathé, . 


Pabdsi Bel dino punwdsé j6 Bel Pashé. 
To Bashuk he gave the whole of the Bawar territory with the part of Bilo on this side of Sathi. 
To Pabist he also gave the country of Shathi which is on theybank of the Patwal.@ 
Kdla Kotla hi dino Kylie Bandr. 
Bofhé Chélds Mahdst ro raj howd sarab pahdr. 
To Kila and Banir he gave Kilt and Kotla algo. 
And Bétha and Chalda Mahisi became ralera of the whole of the hill tract. 
Both Chald@ Mahdei eab deban re deo, 
Pijané rd@ Mahdsd re jdnadé nd asau. 
Botha and Chalda Mahisd are the gods of all the gods, 
The people do not know how to worship Mahisd, 
Sab rich dent Hund Rikhi khe Vedo rt batéi. 
‘Ist bidhi kar mere debte ri ptjan kardi.’ 
The hymns of the Vedds®° were dictated to Huna Rikhi: 
‘Perform my worship according to them.’ 
Sab guwé debte apne sathdno khe jai. 
Vedo ri richd dent ptjane Idi. 
All the gods went to their own capitals. 
The Vedic hymns should be used in worship, 
Shri Mahdsil ke sath sab debte gae ai, 
Is Khand Uttar men dete mdntd kar di. 
All the gods who had come with Mahasi. 
Are worshipped in this Northern Region. 
Notdre Pokho chhoré jo maréshwar Mahddeo, 
Hanol men Both Mahdsi yo aah deban ke deo, 
Notire®! and Pokhd remain, Mahadev the god of the burning places, 
Botha Mahisi is the god of gods in Hanol, 
Chiyt men Chhréshwar wahi Mahdet hai deo. 
Desh chhoré deshor6 Diim ddt Bhindrd deo. 
That same Mahbisi as Chiyishwar is the god of the Chir Peak. 
Dim, Bhindra and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain country 
° Narain, Ruddar, Dhaul@, Ghordd debte gaye Bashahro ri ndli. 
Hitkoji men Métd Hatéshwarit aur pahdr pahdr men Kali, 
The gods Nardin, Ruddar, Dhaulf and Ghordi were sent towards the valley of Bashabr. 
Mother Hateshwari was in [Latkoti and on every hill was Kali. 
Sabhin ki pijan Bhat hut ‘jut got’ kdr. 
Kirmar ddt mdr ke anand bhayo sansdr. 
All worship the Brothors and give them [ the cry of ] ‘ victory. 
The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other demons 
Désh huwd muluk, Shrt Chdlded, tumhdré. 
Hanolo khé bhejnd kito rd hard. 
Sri Chalda, all this country is thine. 
Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanol. 

Thus was a separate tract aasigned to each, and.they were sent each to his own territory, 
Hind Rikht was loaded with blessings in money, After this, MahisQ disappeared and an image of 
him with four arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this ‘day. 

@ This ie the meaning aa explained by the descendant of Kaveri. Ist., the ttansiation appears fo be--to 
Pabdst he gave Bel on the day of the full moon, and ao it is (now) called Bel Péabd, 
6¢ That is, in regard to the worship of this god, & In Garhwal, 
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Sab gayé debts dpné adpné asihdn, 
Jab Bothd hud Shri Mahdsd ji anieradhydn, 
All the gods went to theit own places, 
Andibhen Botha Bri Mabiei disappeared. 
Kydla Bandy dind updo, 
Kai rt sert add pakra thd. 
Kyala and Banir flew away, 
And took possession of the fields of Kit? 

The following story is connected with these two places, The capital of the two gods is 
Pujarli, a village at the foot of the Burga Hill, beyond the Pabar stream, 


When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was regarded ag the kingdom of 
Mahisi, and his capital was Hanol. It is now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this 
territory, the gods in charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mahasii to have ench power that if a person who has lost anything 
worships the god with sincere heart, he will undoubtedly achieve his desire, 


Doha (couplet). 


Lild iskt barnan sakke kot kaun? 
Adi deban ke dev hai, Mahded “ahdwé jaun, 
Who'can praise him ? 
Ffe is the chief god of all gods, and is called Mahasd, 
Jo yan dtn-ho-kar unko dhydwé, 
Wah ant samay man-bdnchhit phal pdde. 
He who remembers him with humble mind, 
Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled. 
Atsé bhaé yak Iuddar avatdr, 
Jin tér@ sakal sansdr, 
So (great) is the incarnation of Rudar,58 
That all the world is delivered from transmigration, 
Wahi Shib Shankar avatdt, 
Jinki mdyd ne badndhd sansér. 
He is Shiv Shankar incarnate, 
And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion. 
Atsé hath wah Shib Shankar énandd. 
Jin-ke simran se kdié har phandd, 
Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased. 
Who femembers him passes safely through the whole maze. 
Jie-né iemen shankd uthdt, 
Wah narak hi meh hat Shambha né pdi. 
He who has doubts as to these things 
Is doomed to hell by Shambhu. 
Wah Shib Shankar antarjamt, 
Jin-ké dhydwat sur nar gydnt, 
He is Shiv Shankar, the heart-searcher, 
On whom meditate the heroes and the sages. 
hoses nennmeenenenanen anaemia enema eenemeneenenmeenneneneennnnmEmeemn ne mnmammnemmn wimnenmumentiemneeamnsennancrnnd 


Lapel 


53 Katisa place in Rawfingarh, near the Burg’ Mountains, 43 Siva. 
“ Or we may read Har phandé and translate: ‘By rementbrance of him (mankind) mpy be delivered from the 
maze of Har (Shiy).’ 
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Yok ShambhG Jagat sukh dd, 
, indi pip bb, noth pit, : 
He ja dueniben and gives blessings to the world 
And no one gan fathom hig doings. =; 
Bava, Sharea, Rudra, Pashw-pati, Girisha, Mhesha, mahdn, 
Jin ke gundéu-vdd-ko gla: Veda Purdn. 
He is Bhava, Sharva, Rudra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the great ne, 
Whose virtue is sang in the Vedds and Purdas. 
Aisé bhaé wh Muhdsl sukh-déyt, 
Jal thal mek jo rahé samdyt. 
Mahdsi conforts every man 
And his glory pervades both sea and land. 
Kéaé barnan nd saké unkt prabhutdé, ( 
Brahmd, Vishnu Sdradd ant nahia pdi. 
We lack words to tell ins greatness, 
Brabma, Vishnu, and even Sdrada could not know his reality. 
Tin lok ké udth hain ait nahin kachhu pa, 
Brahmd, Vishyu, Sdradd, hdr-gayé man-mdhi, 
He is the king of the three worlds and is infinite. 
Even the gods Brahma, Vishod and Sirada could uot stand before bim. 
Hath jor-isé Brahma, Vishnu, khart Sdhadd mdi :— 
. Tin lok mea gdte bhaé par kine nahin pai,’ 
Brahma, Vishgt, and Mother Saradé stood with clasped hands before him:— 
‘ We have been round the three worlds, but could find no end (to his glory).’ 
Hdr man-kar thakat bhaé pde nahin jab pli, 
Rath jor-kar thddé bhaé ndth-pad shis nd, 
When they could find no end to bus glory, 
They came before him with clasped handy and bowed heads. 
Sis nawdi he ndth pad ké kint behut pubdr :-— 
*Fum deban ke deb hd Hild param apér,’ 
They bowed their heads to the god and praised him aloud :—~ 
‘Thou art the god of all gods and wonderous is thy glory,’ 
‘Ha chandra-ohira madandksh-shil pant kar jasd. 
_ Tin lok ké hartd kartd deban ded Maheshd.’ 
" «Thy light igMike that of the moon and thon art fall gt water like the ocean. 
Thou art Mehdsd, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds,’ 
Jahéa tahda bhaé Mahdsd antar-dhydn, 
Tab se unkt astut? barat Hanéla Sthdn. 
From the time that Mahisd disappeared, 
He began to be praised in the Hanol Temple. 
Wah sathdn hat Uttar Khand mdit. 
Nadt kinde§ Tons ké mandir band tahih. 
His place is in the Northern Region. 
’ His temple is built on the bank of the river Tons. 
. When ail the gods went to their own places, the other gods agroad to pay tribute to Hanol 
according to the directions of Mahdsi, They also agroad to psy mdlikdnd dues on the birthday 
of Mahainedft( to the inkiabitanty, 
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A REPORT ON THE PANIAB HILL , TRIBES! 


Cd 


From ithe Native ot of view. 
BY MIAN DURGA SINGH, 
(Communicated by H. A. Rose. ) 


I. — Tribes. 


1. A detailed account of the present tribes is given under paragraph 86 below. The 
original division was as follows : — 


(1) Sub-divisions into castes according to the Hindu or Muhammadan Scriptures. 


(2) Minor sub-divisions named after some great ancestor: ¢. g., there sre two principal 
sections of the Brahmans, véz., Shukal and Krishan, Similarly, the Rajpits are divided intp the 
Siiraj and Chandar Banst (Solar and Lunar) Dynasties. | ~* 


The Bréhmans are divided according to their occupations, while Rajptts are divided 
according to their descent. 


2. Formerly there were four main tribes among the Hindus, and thie: same number among the 
Muhammadans, but they have been multiplied by difference of occupation. Hindus were originally 
divided into Brihmaus, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sidras, and Muhammadans into Shaikhs, Sayyids, 
Mughals and Pathans, Nowadays these main sections are divided into many other sub-sections. 


II. — Tribal Designations, 


3. The fixed designations of the tribes are known among themselves as well as to outsiders. 


4, (u) Modern researches have brought to light many facts which were unknown before or 
were misunderstood. Not only the fact that all the tribes came from the same stock has been proved, 
but also that they had acommon language ; Central Asiaand the neighbourhood of K ailis (Himalayas ) 
being the common home of the Aryas, According to the belief of the Hindus, thé Aryas were the 
followers of the Védas, and each and every action of theirs was guided by the Védas, as they 
believed them to be sacred and of divine origin. The Purdnas, the Védas, and other historical 
books show that the Himalayan region was populated from ancient times, but the religion and 
race of the inhabitants of those days cannot be ascertained. However, dh observation of ancient ruins. 
proves that these people were idolaters and believers in the Védas. In support of this the following 
facts may be mentioned: — (1) Broken images are fonnd in the mountain caves and old buildings, 
(2) The worshippers of the mountain gods follow tho ritual of the Védas, They recite the 
Vedic hymns, and teach them to their children orally, as they have no sacred books. As the hill- 
language was not that of the Védas, these hymns have undergone changes, and have never’ been 
corrected by a literate man, yet on close examination they are found to be real Vedic hymns, 


(6) The Brahmans in winter go to the high peaks to worship the goddess Kilt and recite 
hymns from the Atharva Véda. This shows that this country was populated at the time when 


1 [Evidently consisting of answers to a series of ethnological questions set as a guide. — Bp.) 
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the Védes ruled supreme in India. , @ learnt them ,by heart, and the same practice ds 
coutinged to this day. There is sharuaatios ‘de treatises in the Ramdyadna and the Mahdbhdrata. 
Tt soeme that thers was nofrgichibasts distiaction in those deys. Thé only distinction among 
the Brahmans, the Rijpdts, and the Kanaite was that they did not intermarry. Their food 
and onetoms were musth the antes: few Kehatriyas and’ Brjhmans had come from the plains and 
battled here, The Kanaita are said to be the aborigines of the hill-teacts, and were independent, brave, 
and given to marauding. ‘They raided one another's villages, Small hute and caves served ’as their 
habitations, Thdy slept niweh during the dey and held agriculture in light esteem, while at night they 
committed dacoities. Every party in a village had its own head, known as the movannda (leader), 
who used to get his share of the plunder and @ small tribute as his Aag-t-sarddri. The whole 
inountainous country was divided in this way; the firat quality of land being given to the gods as 
rulers, and the next to the mozannds. The ruins of the houses of the movannds are to be found still, 
They are big castle-like buildings, 


(c) As regards the agriculture of that time, the khar?/ and rudi crops were cut at one time, 
The produce was scanty on account of excess of rain and snow. The people of the villages wont 
armed for secd-sowing, owing to the fear of enemies. People, when going on basiness from one 
place to another, went armed in bodies of fifteen to twenty men, The women tcok part in 
agriculture and had much liberty. The Kshatriyas, who came up from the plains, were 
respected by the people on account of their skill im the arts of civilisation, and lands were granted 
to the Brahmans, who accompanied the Kshatriyas as priests, The Keshatriyss, by their tact and 
skill, got the wpperhand and, driving away or destroying the movannde, took possession of their 
property. Thas the Kshatriyas became the masters of the whole country. 


” 


(d) There is no reliable source of information as to the time when and the place whence the 
Kehatriyas first came. But the tradition is that, at the time of the wholesale massacre uf the 
Kehatriyas by Balrémyi Balarama, they left their country and settled in the hills, Mang of them 
ohanged their caste and became Brahmans, Banids, etc. Some of ther women were kept 
by the Brahmans and theur children became known as the Khatris, The men who had gayed their 
lives by changing their caste were named Réjptits or Chhatris, Thuis ie proved by the fact that 
the gf? (sub-division of a caste) of the Chhatrts of the hills 1s similar to that of the Bribmans, and 
Brahmans of thesame brotherhood are found up to the present time and have social relations with 
them, Inshoit, the Brihmans came with the Kehatriyas ag priests from various places in the south, 


The Rajpits came from different localities, such as Bengal, Rajputana, Central India, eto , ete. 


The Vaityas, consisting of Sids, Baniis, etc., came from the -plains, and are very few in 
number, 


¥ 


The Sidras, aupgh as the Kanaits, who, as above said, are considered to be the aborigines of 
this part of the country, are said to have obtained their name by the following legend. When the 
Brahmans and Rajpits came from different parts of India and gattled in thelnils and took possession 
of the movennds, they sayr that the rites and customs of the villagerg were not im accordance with 
the Soriptares ; that there was only one caste; that religions ceremonies were not performed; that 
neither marriage nor funeral cerenrdnies were observed; and that all the anciont Hindu customs 
hid betn forgotten. Ho they osiled the high cafttes among the indigenous tribes by the 
name of Kanait, which really represents Kunit, i¢., those who violate the law. Gradnally 
they ware acknowledged ag high castes, and spread over all the hilly tracts. The castes inferior to 
them ate considered low caates, 


5 All the tribos, except the Britmans, the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas consider themselves 
to be the aborigines of the hills, and call themselves Kath (ancient inhabitunts). 
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= 9 3 . History of Migrations. 
6. The following table will show. when, a tribe ar its sub-division migrated to the hills and the 
history of such migration ;— . | | , 


Table of the Seotions of the Hill Brahmans, 


No. — oe Caste. Present Name of the Caste, = [ -‘ Rea) Home, 











1 | Brihman... | Gaur, oe vee oe ...| Gaur (Bengal), 

2 DO. See. tad . Saéreut...° 1... «| The Deccan. 

8 Do. a, des a Bhardwaj a ia on Do, 

4 Do, eee wee Reamjen, usenet Do. 

5 Do. 4s cai | Kan Kdbj ou. Sai ee Do. 

6 Do. os, ate «| Balrami vs vee vee Do, . 
7 Do, ,,. Sei woe Bhat ... aes ine = Bengal, 


ER Se Sa eR Pe REN IDET AN aE nee TOT RE Ae eee eae EE EAT 

The Brahmans are generally divided into Shukal and Krishan.2 The Shukal Brahmans are 
considered the superior. They do not cultivate land with their own hands, and devote most of their 
time to worship and prayer, performing the rites of marriage or death according to the Hindu 
Scriptures, They take alms only when offered at marriages, but not those given at deaths, They do 
not take any alms given for the sake of thedead. The Krishan BrAhmans are those who accept the 
alms offered at the time of death, and those offered to propitiate evil stars, such as Rahu and Sani. 
The Shukal and Krishan Brahmans do not intermarry, and the rest of their rites are not alike. 
A Krishan Brahman can eat the food prepared by a Shukal Brihman, but the Shuka] Brihman does 
not even drink water which has been touched by a Krishan Brihman, 


It is said that the Balrami BrAhmens were the first to come and settle in the hills, In reality 
the Balramt and SArsut Brahmans are one and the same. The Balrémis are so called, because those 
living neat the temples founded by Balramjt state that they were set there by Balramji himself, 
They also worship Balramji as their god, and are quite a distinct tribe nowadays, , They consider 
themselves to be of the highest caste. They mix with the Sarsut and the Gaur Brahmans. 


The Gaurs, Bhardwajis, the Kan Kébjis and the Bhats haye social relations with one 
another. But they do not take into their brotherhood any man who has been excommunicated on 
religious grounds. They came to the hills in company with the Rajpits who migrated from Bengal. 
It is said that a part of Bengal was called Gaur, therefore the Brahmans of that place were known 
by the name of Gaur, and to-day they are to be found in every part of India. The Gaur family of the 
Brahmans came after the fall of the Rajas of Bengal. | | 


The SArsuts lived, in the beginning, on the banks of the Indus and the Saraswat! They | 
migrated from there and settled in the hills. The name Sarsut is derived from the Saraswati, : | 


Coming to the hills the Rajpots became the Thakurs, while the Riinas, the Rajas and, Brahmans 
became their priests. History tells us that Shahébu'd-din Ghéri conquered Delhi and appointed hia 
slave Kutbu’d-din as Viceroy there. One of his officers, named Bakhtidr Khiljf, attacked Bengal and 
usurped the country from the Rajpits, At that time many Brabmans and oi fled to Prig, now 
called Allahabad, and thence went to different places. 





2 (This probably reprosenta e division into Saivas and Vaishpavas.— Ep.] 
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No. Original Caste. 
1{EKshatriyas or| Pramar or 
Rajputs, 
2 De. ew Pawar... 
8 Do. .».| Obohan 
4 Do. .| Solanghi 
5 Do, .| Prahar 
6 Do, .| Gaur 
7 Do, .| Gyaru,.. 
8 Do, | Katal,.. 
9 Do. .| Vishal 
10 Do, .| Bhardwaj 
11 Do. «. | Mabhali 
12 Do, «. | LohAkri 
Panghiint 
Trondi 
| Ghiani 
Niral 
Thiékur 
Rana ,.. 
Pathinia 
Padwil 
Kshatriya 
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1267, Bikanir, 


Bengal vee ase 


eee (ya eee eee eee aar poo 
eee Nahan eee eee oes eong 
Ujjain aes ae Sanies 
-}/Kauchananagar eee 
(Deccan). 
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Delhi... ie .»» 800 years ago. 


Malwa een Teoetere 
Descended from Paras are 
Rim. 
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The name Keshatriya was applied to thecrowned rulers of a country or territory, They were 
quarrelsome, given to robbery and well versed in the art of war. They were brave, courageous and 
kind. Their sons, other than tho heir-appareat, were known as Rajpits, or the sons of rulers. 
Nowadays this word is applied to all the Kshatrlyas, In fact, the Rijpats are next in rank to the 
Kshbatriyas, but these words are used interchangeably. The Kshatriyas are divided into two mam 
sections: (1) the Siraj Banst; (2) the Ohandar Bangi. Brahma had two sons, Dachha and 
Uttar, end these were the ancestors of these two tribes, Dachh4 was the father of the Sua, from 
whom came the Sfaraj Bansis; and Uttar was the father of the Moon, from whom the Chandar Bansis 
descended. The capital of the Solar dynasty was Allahabad. Evory R&jpit, of whatever tribe, caste 
or sect, is ultimately descended from either the Solar or the Lunar dynasty, and the above table 


clearly shows the manner of their immigration. 
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It Is ssid that the #idkure or movannde, who were previously settled in the hills, were alao 
Raj pits, but their customs are quite different from those of the Rajpits, It is farther asid that when 
Raja BAki Singh,® who flourished some 2352 years #50 (== 450 B: C.), introduced Buddhism, 
it began to spread ffom this direction, eo that this religion is still found in Kanfwar, Tibet, 
Lithaul, etc. Much confusion has taken place among the Rajpite for this very reason. The history of 
No tribe is trustworthy, nor can its genealogy be correctly traced, It is said that at the tinte af the 
great war of the Mahdbhdrata the Rajptits were the rulers of the hill territories. There is mention 
‘ol the ancestors of the Rijas of this region in the Bhagavat Gitd and the Mahdbhdrata, 


The Rawats and Rathis also come under the heading Rajpits. These people ploagh 
aud cultivate land with their own hands. Theur rites at marriage or desth are not according to the 
Scriptures. ° 

Sartiras are persons born of a Rajpfit father and Kanait or some other low caste mother. 
The Rajpats dp not intermarry with them, nor eat food prepared by them, 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Vaityas. 

















No. Original Caste, Present Nume of the Caste. Real Home, Time of Coming.e 
: er R Bobra... me .|Poona, Satara soaks 
(Deccan). * 
2 @anmowe Baniaé 2a tee Plains eee one @tesae 
8 Opecee Sad ee eve ene Do, oe ees eeecae 
| 
4 @enaer Bhabra vee eer Do. ase wae eeeepe 


They are not the original inhabitants of the hill region, but came from the plains and settled 
there. Therefore nothing certain can be known of their history or genealogy. Bat the history of 
the Kangra District shows that the Béhr&s came, in the beginning, with the Raja of Kangra from 
Poona and Satara in the Deccan, and gradually spread to other placed. In the Hill States they were 
put in charge of the store-houses and godowns, 

It is said that R&ja Nirandar Chandar died and left behind him a widow, who was with child. 
The widow, fearing leat she might snffer at tho hande of her husband’s heirs, went tosher parents in 
the Decean. While on the way she gave birth to Raja Shér Chand, and taking him with her 
reached her paternal home at Poona. When the boy, who was brought up by hfs grandfather, 
became of age and learnt that Kangra was his inheritance, he determined to conquer his kingdom. 
He took an army of his grandfather’s subjects with him, attacked Kangra, subdued those who 
occupied the throne, and succeeded to his paternal kingdom. Diwan Rop Lal Bohra, who was sent 
with the Raja by bis grandfather, was made the Minister, Then gradually some persons of the 
tamily of the Minister came and aettled in Kangra. Some of them went toRipar. Then they went 
to other parts of the country for trade. These people knew Urdd, Hindi, and Nagart, and so they 
were respected everywhere and wete honourably enterfained. 

The following is stated to be the origin of the Sada; — A man of low caste owed some money to 
a Bania. They settled their account after some years, The principal amount wag paid by the debtor, 
but he would not consent to pay the interest, and the Bania would not forego the interest, Tho 
debtor, instead of paying the interest, agreed to give hig wife to the creditor. The children of thig 
woman and the Banié became known as SQd (interest). In the courge of time the Sids began 
tu intermarry with the high castes. Now they aro considered of hizh caste like the Banids, eta. 


The Banias ore generally divided into (1) the Aggarwals and (2) the Sardogia. The 
Sariogis are Jains. The Aggarwils are considered of high caste, They totally abstain from men 
engineers sseeneaeneenemaennanennnianieaneanemnenan edeneinmmnanamaaties oman ni a een an ail 
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No] Original Conte. | pidsent Name of the Caste ; Beal Home, : | me | Time of Coming. 
li High Sadras 7 af Kanait ©. vf Aborigines ae | aces: 
21 Do | Goldsmith meas a bewial 
8| Do, a ae a ee 
4 Do, cee Barber | ast oa wchas re 
5 “Do, | Gardener... a re eaaas 
6 Do. | Milkman .,.,., ses Sekes Spies 
7 Do. ...| Potter we e ies cetaie 
8} Do. ...| Mason Sina ease ees 
1 | Low Sidras ...| Washerman .., v a 
2 Do. we.| Die Sinker .,. a: deeds “is 
8 Do. ..| Badi (carpenter) ... Seaas ie 
4 Do. ...| Lronsmith  .., ve rere ot Syne 
5 Do, .,| Thithéra or Haréra . anes rere 
6 Do, ..| Lari, Dhagi or Dhadi.. vosese aueee 
7 Do. .... Chanal mR ad ve ‘Kuvase 
8 Do. ws.| KOli (minstrel) Siege Katou 
9 Do. . | Shepherd or herdsman, oeseee oeceee 

10 Do. , ..| Sweeper ate acess ceeses 

11 Do. ee.| Shoemaker or cobbler, =o... oo? ven 

12 Do. ..| Rawir i, ne, |e Te 
18 Do. wf Weaver see sisaiai ccnp 
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Something hes already been mentioned about these tribes. The first eight sub-divisions wera 
Rijphts or Brahmans, bat they settled in such turbulent territorics that they could not peaceably. 
» perform their religious ceremonies. Kanaite get their name from this cause, for, as already stated, 
the word Kanait means vivlator of the law. When the Brihmans came and saw the ceremonies of 
Kanaits, they gave the tribe the nickname, which has led to the formation of a distinct sect of 
Kansits. The other castes took their names from the profession they adopted. | 


We learn from old histories that the aborigines of India were Bhils, Génds, Minis, Kols and 
fire who. were found near Nagpir. They did not know Sanskrit, and their language was quite 

. ‘different from it. © Their religion, too, differed from that of the Hindus, When the people of other 
eonntries occupied their territory, they fled to the foreats and hills. Enquiry shows that they had to 
paste distinctions, ‘They did not believe in contamination by touch. They used meat and wine, while. 
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superior Hindas abhor these things. They kept in their houses the dead hody o: « yerson for séveral 
days after death. They offered alms two or three days after death, and these constituted all their 
funeral veremonios, They never cleaned their houses gnd were impure. Some of them worshipped 
a god, while others worshipped a goddess. Every village had temples, They were dyworant and 
unclean. They were idolatcrs, and none of their customs were in accordan¢ee with the Hindu 
Sériptures, On examination of old books, and on taking photographs of the insoriptiéns ori atones 
and examining them, it is found that the characters used therein are neither like those of the 
Sanskrit nor of any other language ; for example, the letters of the inscriptions on the image uf 
a goddess at Hat, on the big stone at Datta Nagar, on the big stone at Schanpur noar Hit, and 
at Jhonjan Deora in Shimgin. These facts show that these people belonged to the pre-Sanskrit 
period, They became civilised gradually with the spread of Sanskrit, 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Mendicants. 
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These people came wp from the plains and established themselves in the hills as monks of the 
temples. They seem to have come specially from Kurukshétra and Hardwir. Some of the 
mendicants adopted tamily life, and others remamed as they were and lived by begging their bread. 


As for Muhammadans only Shekhs came up from Basi, Riipar, and Kharar, The reason of their 
migration is said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, but the king whe ruled at that 
time converted them to Mnhammadanism by force. Some members of a family remained Hindus, 
while others turned Muhammadanus. The converts gave up their sharo of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and they themselves came and settled in the bill country. Theyelived by trade. 
Thor settlement in the hills does not seem to be older than twenty-two or twenty-four generations. 


IV. — Tribal Head-Quarters. 


7. The tribes have no common head-quarters, Livery tribe has its own head-quarters 
in its own Village, which is called by the name ¢hérf or chauri. 

8. Some iribes declare themselves to be the aborigines. Some say that they came from the 
Deccan, Bengal, Ujjain, Gyi, Nfhan, Sirmar, Poona, Satéra, Marwir, Delhi and Malwa, as has 
beeu fully shown in the above tables. 

9. Because it is very long since the tribes came to the hills, they do not go on pilgrimage 
to their orginal homes, Every tribe or sect has appointed a place of pilgrimage in some village 
situated close to 18 own, 

10, All tribes have in their respective villages cremation grounds, where they burn their 
dead. Ifa man of one iribe dies in the village of another, or near his own village, his corpse is 
brought to the village to which he belonged and is dremated at the place where his forefathers were 
cremated, In this way corpses are brought even ftom a distance of two or four days’ journey. “The 
crems.toria of some tribes are near the banks of the Sutlej, Khud Giri or Peyar. 
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A 4} a, 4 
it. he gevtesiogion! tables of the Brahmans aod the Kghatriyas Yomain with the family 
pricets, and generally they tira dis én) go many generstions as ste necesdary to be known for the 
performance of cereinfnies on edoagions of death or marriage, The genealogical tables of' the great 
Raijas and Raads are kept in the State pfitces, When the Parébits (priests) of Ganges ( Hardwar), 
Kurakshétra, Bhéd and Godawarl dome into the hill, they prepare the genealogical tablea of their 
disciples, and having writtes thesa tables down in then books, take them away. : 


Table showing the Names of the Conventional Ancestora of some 
: of thd Hill Tribes, 
Aohentgtscnnpplnnrnnainrnysiieernnatiyttlbthmernnelnmdesaratrheimm-omnnanaetarmteanerateneteitrennrrntamiadtem mtu ensisanjeteinnsrnnjahehenenepeieidinmonnrmnas 
Ko. | ‘ Name of Tribe, Namies of Ancestors. 
aaa Ta aaa NES ci aa aaa 
1 | Brahman or Bhat... ses pee Gautam, Atri, Balrim, ots., famoua rishis 
i sain 
2 | Chhatrt or Réjpat ... —...| Ram Chandar, Krishna, Purn, Birét Raja, Bhimchand Raja, 
Man Dhata, Bikrama Jit and Bhoy, Raja Jagdeva, Silba- 
han and Raja Karan. 
"3 | Khatrt 3h ses ..| Sukh Datta, etc., famous Rajas, 





4 | Kayastha ...  .. «| Bhoj and Konia, eic., famous Riayas The people of this 
section are not found in the hills, therefore no mention of 
them has been made above. 

5 | Bania, Sid, Bohra, elo. ..}| No tradition about these worthy of mention. 

6 | Kanait wat ies .. | Born of the intermarriage of the Brahmans and the Rajpiita, 

7) Jat... om ion .. | Unknown. y 

8 | Goldsmith ... bee bet Do. 

9 | Barber ee pac a Do. 

10 | Gaxdener, milkman, potter, Do. 7 
and mason. 


11 | Bad: or carpenter ... «| Bawa Ram Singh Kiki, who was a carpenter by caste. 


12 | Othor loW castes, % 6, Koli,) Kabir and Ram Dis, noted samts, are considered to be the 
Rahir (shepherd),shoemaker| forefathers of these. 
and cobbler. 

13 | Tam, Dhaki, Dhadi... ..-| Bajo Bavra and Taio Sén, famous musicians, 


14. Bairdgt ery eee tae Ramanand and Nimaénand, well-known saints. 


15 | Sanyfst ose uae wee Unknown. 
16° Jdgi ee, eis ag me oP Nith, Machandar Nath, Jalandhar Nath, noted 
Og18. 
we 17 | Uddisi.. .w, ve «| Nadak, Rim Das, Amar Das, Gdbind Singh. 


memmemmanant 


Ne ee eee enn ne ee ene aecseamemmnsimonieghae ednemmaanc mad ananmmennnemesenetaindimeasenaueeuntetbememeecmatenetenssadantainsesatsitedneasa he ann nite sana ita meneame ean bineenenemamemnamell 
Nothing is known about the other tribes, nor is any story or tradition concerning them available, 


19.4 No tribe has got any genealogical table to enable one to trace the descent from the 
ancestors. The Rajas and Ranas have their gencalogical tables, which I have not been able ta get, 
and hence no account of them oan be given. 


4 (Tho answer to Question 18 seama to hate been omitted. — Ey, } 
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. 14, The Brahmans, the RAjpits and the Baniis consider the Kansits to be an offshoot of the 
higher castes, All the tribes, as explained above, Hen the Sidras, consisting oF Kansits, came 
from the plains and settled in this part of the country. 


48. Neither marriage nor death ceremonies among: the Kanaits are performed ante ‘6 the 
rules laid down by the Hindu Scriptures, but are according to the customs formerly prevailing in the 
country. Saints, Brahmans, Rajpits and Banids do not eat the food prepared by the Kenaits, who are 
not privileged to worship after the methods of the Hindu Scriptures, 


VI,— Monuments. 


16. Neither tomb nor monument belonging to any tribe isto be found. Each tribe has its 
own crematorium. A person belonging to one tribe cannot burn his dead in the crematorium of 
another. Likewise the high and low castes have separate bdolfs and springs of water. The men of 
low castes cannot take water from the dfolis or springs belonging to those of high castes. The 
habitations of the population are also. arranged according to the divisons of castes, i.¢., R&ajpite live 
in one part of the village, while Brahmans oceupy another part. The low castes live at some distance 
from the village, for the reason that the high castes may not come in contact with the smell] and 
smoke of the kitchens of the low castes. , 


17. Something about the migration of these tribes can be ascertained from the names of eome 
towns. No history of their migration can be traced by means of the inscriptions on stones, 


VII. — Caste Marriages. 


18—-20. As regards marriage, there is, nowadays, no distinction of caste, However, people 
of the same caste can marry among themselves, but the high castes do not marry with the low castes. 
A detailed account of the marfiages of all tribes is given below under paragraph 86. 


VIII. —Totemism. 


21. It is not the pfevailing custom among the people not to eat the flesh of an animal, whose 
name is like that of any person, However, some persons do not eat fish and pork, for the reason that 
incarnations of the deity had taken the form of a fish anda pig. But this is held only by some people, 
and is not accepted by any tribe or sect as a whole. 


232. No tribe of the hills has given up the use of any arm or instrament merely for the reason of 
its name being after the name of some ancestor of theirs, nor for any other reason. 


28, The high castes — such as the Brahmans, the Rajpits, and the Baniés — worship the pipal 
and the banyan trees, and do not burn their wood. All these tribes have two forms of religion : 
(1) Vaishanavas or Dakshmarag ; (2) Saivas or Saktisor Vammarag, Those professingthe 
first form of religion do not eat any of these articles: meat, onions, garlic, turnips, radishes, cones and 
mushrooms ; or drink wine. Those of the second section eat all these things, but not eggs, domestic 
fowls, crows, peacocks and other animals forbidden by the Scriptures. | ; 


IX. — Peculiarities of Tribal Names. 


24. Different tribes have different names, and no two sections have like names, However, 
the names of sub-sections of Kanaits are like those of the Brahmans or Kshatriyas, and the reason of - 
thisis that they aro held to be an offshoot of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, 


25. Some of the low castes have named some of their meee after the name of the high | 
caste which they have been serving. 


26, The first four sections of the Dashals —7,¢., Gdnds, Thébge, Madhans, Darkdlis, etc. —werg 
considered, for a long time after their migration to the hills, to be low castes, like the Kanaits, They | 
did not put on the sacred thread, nor did they perform death ceremonies, Gradually they mixed, 


with the Rajpits, and began to give their daughters in marriage to mery, eee oo aa 
Rajpats also consented to marry their daughters to them, 


cod 
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ite history of the: miifeation’ ot thy Gates and Jax Riatele ix very tach the same In 
sec dog ‘were Salone a teahelor of their brotherhood ara still tobefound. But they gave 
nip the Brabuanioul functions dnd, adopting the ihatriage and death’ ceremonies of the Rajpite, have 
mixed with them, Pertexample ey Kot Khai, Kumbdrsgin, Karfngla, Delta, Kantht, Jabal, 
Renvin Gairi, Tebch and, Khash“wete tall of thelow castes of Kanaits, but now they hays adopted 
the ceremonies eae ka parkot Kansits. 
The Saradt’ aad the Gauy Brahmans formerly did not intermarry, but pow 
they do aq. ae 
E '%— Public Assdombliés, 


@%. ‘There is no assenibly of lawyers ot rulets appointed by the people. Whenever any religions 
ox seoular' dispute arises, all the people concerned come to the teusple of their god and hald a meeting 
thors. Tho members of the panoh@yat (coancil) are the custodians and the worshippers of the deity’s 
temple, and they sammon, through the priest, all the followers of the god. Reapectable and rich folk 
of dvory village conte and give their decision in the matter under dispute. If the parties are satisfied 
with the decision of the panekdyat, the matter onds there and then. Otherwise a party not agreeing 
with, the decision ig asked to refer the matter to a law court, and the panchdyat serve aa witnessos. 
This panchdyat deals tity with religious points and has no concern with legal matters, 


48. The same assembly is called by the name of Dim or Khuméali, 


20. The priests ond custodians of the temple of the deity are generally the members of the 
eounoil, The office of these members ws hereditary, They belong to the priest and Kanait class and 
are inferior to the Brahmans, 









&I. — Deities. . 


$0. Generally the hill people worship scparate deities and are their disciples. In every pargand 
(group of villages ) the people of some villages have a god of their own, and have his temple made 
in @ village sitdated at convenient distances from the habitations of the followers of the god. Some 
five to seven families of priests live in this village. They enjoy a free leagc of land, as remuncration 
for their services in the temple. Every one of the disciples of the god, at the time of harvest, gives 
10 to 12 seers of grain to the priests. The priests, in addition to the service of the god, also 
perform, m accordance with the requirements of the time, other religious or secular business. 


31. Overseers are appointed to look after the temple and the priests, This office is also 


hereditary. They are called kardars, méhtas or wazirs. A portion of the income of the temple 
is given to thera as their remuneration. 


" XII. — Constitution and Duties of Assemblies. 


$2, If pny social, religious or secular quarpel arises, the complainant informs the priest about 


. this. The priest, with the consent of the overseer, imparts verbal orders to all the people, He goes 


from village to village, and tells the people that in such and such a temple on such and such a day 
a panchdyat (committee) will be held to decide such and such matters, that all the people should attend 
it, and that those who do not do so will be punished by the deity. If the business be a very urgent 
ond, the words dadbi, ték and dal are pronounced, on hearing which the people leave theit 
engagements, however urgent they may be, and go to attend the council at once. Otherwise every 
one is fined one tupen, This fing, in a territory under British Government, is given in the temple 
fund, but in » Native State to tho Baja or Rina of that place, The priest’s method of proclamation 
is to call aload to the man of the village, and ask them to present thamselres at a certain places on 
& gertain day. People necessarily obey this cal], and present themselres at the place atid on the date 
requ 

93. The office of the chairman is a permanent one, Men of certain families are selected for 
this. office, and the selection rests with the conneil, 
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‘ Bh, The members, as montioned above,. ate, called. kardars, ‘wasire or méhtas, .. 


| 85. If the hereditery chairnran bes ainor, he is represented bya 8 prownay tan 
belonging to his brotherhoed, If a fit persort is not wl Be found 1 in the brotherhood, bre con counvil | 
appoints a guardian. — : 
XIII, — Trade, is 
36. The chief articles of commerce are opium, potatoes, wool, borax; ter, wooen cloth 
‘stone, goats, and horses. . A detailed account is given below.. of 7 


Két Khai is the greatest centre of the opium trade. People buy this article from: the 
surrounding territories, and sell it, according to the laws, at Kot Khai. All the liconse-holding 
Kanaits go to the neighbourhood to buy opium. Any action againgt the law is discussed and 
decided among themselves. The buyers of opium are of two sorts: (1) The license-holders who, like 
great merchants, buy opium from their agents. These merchants.send to their agents, in the month 
of K&rtik er Maghar, as much money as the agents ask for. The agents in return supply their 
masters, in the month of Har, with opium at four rupees per seer, no matter what the market rate of 
opium may be; (2) License-holders who buy opium directly. They buy it at the rate agreed upon 
by the parties. The same is the case with potatoes. ‘The rest of the trade is with Tibet,, and 
this trade cannot be carried on by a single person. There are three passes intow}'ibet : the first through 
Busihir, the second through Garhwal, and a third through Sulténpir in Kalu. People go for trade — 
in carayans of hundreds of armed men, for the passage is infested with robbers, and for this reason 
a small number of men cannot safely travel, The traders going by these three paths have, each, 
a distinct part of the country set apart for trade. One cannot trade in the territory belonging to the 
other, Any one doing so is arrested. Some men of each of these three territories are appointed as 
the members of the councilgn Tibet. Some four or five Tibetans, too, take part in it, All the 
casos of theft and civil and criminal suits are decided by it. Half the punishment is borne by the 
Tibetans and half by the members of the council belonging to the country of the culprit. Besides 
this, the parties to a case are required to feed the council, This food is named charvd@. The 
members have full authority, and they can decide even murder cases, The money realized from fines 
is appropriated by themselves. A nominal sum of one or two rupees is paid to the Raja. All 
commercial contracts are made by the merchants among themselves, and there is no particular rule 
abont this. Different measares suited to different opportunities are adopted, 


The merchants of Bus&hir ate divided into four groups: Takpais, Gavds, Shawile and 
Rajgranvis. They are named after the names of their pargands (districts), If a person belonging to 
one group joins or trades with another group, then the members of his group punishehim as well as 
the group who admitted him without the consent of his party. 5 

The rates of all commodities are fixed by an assembly of all the merchants, and tables of rates 
are prepared by them. Any one who charges a rate higher or lower than the common’ rate is 
considered guilty of disloyalty to the assembly. Commodities cannot be sold before a fixed time. - 
The rate of every article is determined by the merchants and the producers of that article after some — 
days’ consideration, _ 

AIV. — Artizans, 3 

Badis or Carpenters. —. They build honses and make ploughs and other implements of 
cultivation, The wages for building houses are not fixed, but depend upon the labourers and‘ their 
employers. They make implements of cultivation and give them, every season, to the land-owners, 
free of charge. They get food from the land-owners, They also get some grain at the harvest timo, 
This grain is named shtkétd. | 

Ironsmiths. — They also, like the carpenters, serve the land-owners. 


Shoe-makers and Cobblers. — The hides of thedead kine, oxen or buffaloes are given to the 
cobblers,. who make shoes for the land-ownera of half the hide ; the. other. half bern *eps by the hee 
maker as his remuneration. They also get some grain at harvest time. | | 


¢ 
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Shepherds, ~— One or two of them liva in avety village, They grane the cattle of the villagorg, 
They got from every hoage in the Village oné or two cakes daily, eithen.in the morning or in the 
evening, They also make aguiéultnral utensils of bamboo, which they give to the land-ownera free 
of charge. They get aome land rent-tree from the common lard of the village, and also some grain 
at harvest time. 

Barbers, -— They shave the lend-owners for nothing. They get grain at the timo of harvest, 
This also is termed shikétg. ; 

Goldsmiths. — They also serve the land-owners without charging any wages, and get as their 
remuneration some grain at harvest time. 

Taris,—- They mostly beat a drum when a corpse is carried out to the cremation ground, They 
get some wages in proportion to the wealth of the dead, They are also given some grain at the time 
of harvest. 


Jégis. — They were originally mendicants, but now they have become householders, They 
burn their dead, and for every corpse get four anuas in money, together with a plate of brass or 
bdiet (spelter) and a woollen or cotton cloth. They alao get some grain at the time of harvest, 
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? XV. -— Marriage Customs, 


® 


Table of Intermarriage Rules, 


aaa a ah a ate So oe a Sa Sa St A 
Principal Sub-divisiona that can | . Sub-divisions that cannot 
No | Caste Sub-divimons. intermarry. Got (sub-section ) intermarry. 


1 | Chhatrt or; Suraj Bansi] Khatris, © Kayasthas,) Bhardwaj, Gautam,| Mahbali, Pangliani, 
Rajput, and Chan-} Solanghis, Puwars,) Chohén, Atri) Nirondi,Ghiani,NaryAl, 
dar Bansi.| Chohins, Parmatas,) Kashap,Kashagap,| Sarfiti, Ravati, Johalti, 











Gyaris, Katwals,| Samdeva. Kotgurn, Kenu,Krang- 
Dish&ls, Gaurs, Ravats, lu, Deltu, Kumbar- 
Thakurs, Réthis, senu, Balsni, Thagoi, 
Sartérés, Jangwals, | Ghondi, Sangri, Badsal, 
Sonlis. Takril, Atoel, Darkoto, 


" Rihani, 


2 Brahman. .| Shukaland| Gaur, Saraut... —...| Atri, Bashist,| Kanauji, Bhat, Kan 
Krishan. Bhardwij, Kasha-| Kobj, Methul, Dariwar, 
yap. Agni Hotri, Balrami, 
Mahté Brahman, 
Achirj, Bhat, Dakaut, 
Shalauri, Chanti, Pa- 
uch or Papuj, Namti, 
Pande, Pujari, 


8 | Kanalt .. Sas Khash, Rahu, Karun,| Badohi, Chohan,} The whole of the hilly 
Khandri, Chandelj Kashayap. tracts are full of 
Ohohin, Dogri, Mehta, Kanaits, who have many 
Dadarwal, Behrwal, sub-divisions. Byery 
Pabarwal, Jad, Lama. village has two or three 


minor divisions of them, 
therefore a detail cannot 
be given, 


37, All tribes and sects can marry among themselves. But the high castes——such as 
Keshatriyas, Brahmans, Rajpfts, Sdds, Bébrés, Baniis, Kanaits, Goldsmiths, Barbers, Khash, Karun, 
Rahus, Khendra, Jade, Lamas —gannot marry with persons belonging to their sub-section. This is 
called herekhél. The £461 does not extend over more than twelve generations, Stitak pdtak is also 
taken into consideration only up to seven generations. No sdtak patak exists among those families 
who have no connection with one another within soven generations. Families which are connected 
even by the twelfth generation do not intermarry, but those who have no euch connection can do so. 
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: The low castes, such as Kdlis, shepherds, ‘ttc, have different rales, They do ndt intermarcy in 
familiee which are connocted even in the fourth generation. They marty with their maternal uncles’ 
daughters, 

i 


The high castes hold to the following rales :— 


(1) They do not intermarry with families connected with theirs even by the seventh generation. 


(2) They do not intermarry with families connected with that of their maternal grandfather 
even by the third or fourth generation. 


(8) They do not marry with girls of lower families than their own. 
(4) They do not marry daughters of the father’s or grandfather’# siaters. 


uy 
ms 


38. A detail of the relations with whom intermarriage is prohibited has been given above. 


$9. In addition to the facts already mentioned, the following circumstances are considered 
unfavourable for marriage. The society ig not bound to obey any fixed rules, but the 
following things about the girls are considered as defects at the time of the marriage : small neck, blae 
eyes, white or black spots on body, leprosy, syphilis, consumption, ete., which are chronic diseases ; evil 


names, such as Nigan, Jdgni, Kant, etc. ; being born of diseased parents ; not having either known 
parents or own brothers, 


XVI, — Marriage Rites and Rules, 


40, Marriage must be celebrated according to the rules laid down by some religion. 
A man belonging to one form of religion cannot marry, either according to the Scriptures, or 
according to the customs of the country, a woman belonging to another, 


41. Some tribes of different castes do indeed intermarry, but the high castes do not do so. As 
for example, goldsmiths and barbers marry the dayghters .of Kanaite, but they do not give their 
danghters in marriage to Kanaits. Kanaits nittry the daughters of Khash and Karun, and also 
give their daughters in marriage to the latter, This custom does not prevail among other tribes. 


42, Such marriages are not conducted according to the Hind Boriptares, but they are 
cuatomary marriages known as the karéwa, ; 


43, The RAjpfits marry the daughters of people of castes lower than theirs. In the samo 
way the men of high castes marry the daughters of men of low castes, The children born of such 
marriages are considered inferior to thuse born of religiously lawfal marriages. i 


44, The high and low tribes are distinguished by caste. The men of high castes marry the 
daughters of men of low castes, The children thas born are considered inferior to others and are 
called sartoéyé. The men of low castes cannot marry the daughters of men belonging to high castes, 


45. When the bride comes to the honse of the bridegroom, then, if the marriage is being 
celebrated in accordance with the Scriptures, the husband and wife play a gambling match. 
Afterwards cooked food is brought and \aid before the pair. The husband feeds the wife, and out of 
the same plate the wife feeds the husband. The bride also pays some meney to the Brahmans and 
to the sister of the bridegroom. If the husband already has another wife, then the new wife interviews 
the old one with great pomp and show, ‘This interview is named ‘shaking hands.’ It is said that 
the old wife, together with some other women who are singing songs, comes from one side, and the 
now wife and her husband, together with some other women, come from the other side. The women 
of both parties sit at the place appointed for interview. At thisplace also a ceremony called mukh 
dvkdi (showing the face) is performed by the women of both parties, 


46. Every man marries, according t his capacity, as many wives as he pleases, as there in 
no limit of number in tins respect, 


* 
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. 4%, Ti amen marries more then one wiley then; as. long ‘as no son is born, thefirst' wife is 
aonaidered the chief or head: Rant, but when @ eon is born the wife giving birth to the éon is considered 
the chief Rant. She rules supreinesin elite household business. ‘The servants consider her their only 
uiaster, aud the husband ad well aa.cther members of the family respect her. 

48, Poor mon keep all their-wives in‘ the same house} while rich men det apart sepatate rooms 
for every wile, 


4. lLicentious people keep girls, too, Among the high families it is necessary to: employ, 
maid-servants ;-for no man can énter the houses where the pardd system is observed, and therefore 
maid-servants have to perform all the household duties, 


XVII, — Divorce and Hemarriage. 

50. Except the Brahmans and the Rijpiits, among whom the caréwé (irregular marriage) 
not preyails, the women of all other tribes, such as Sida, Banifis and Bébras, can marry more than 
one man. The parents of the woman pay to her husband the expenses of the marriage and get her 
divorced. After this the woman can marry whomsoever she likes. 

51, Men set up illegal connections with women, and thus directly choose wives. Generally 
women of loose character marry more than one husband. The well-conducted women stick to one only. 

XVIII. — Polyandry. 

562. It is a custom among the Sidras, such as Kanaits, that the eldest of four or five 
brothors marries a wife according to the customs of the country, ‘The wife thus married 18 told that 
allthe brothers shall treat her as their common wife, and the wife also agrees io this and 
takes every one of them as her hueband. Thus the woman is considered the common wife of all, 
provided the husbands are own brothers. 

XIX, — Prostitution. 

63. The women of high families have no freedom before marriage, and their parents look 
after them. It is a common saying that women have three guardians, i.¢., parents in carly age, 
husband in youth, aud sons in old age. Tho wonf§n of low castes remain free before marriage. 

64. Only Taris, and no othor tribe, offer their daughters for prostitution, 

55. If any girl turns out of loose oharacter before marriage, her parents do not accept any 
feast in return for theiz daughter. In the fizst place, girls cannot become immodest, and even if any 
one becomes so, she is checked from doing so as far as possible. The matter is kopt quite secret, 
for it leads to the disrepute of the husband as well of the parents. 

xX. — General Marriage Customs. 
668. The girls are married only when they aro above nine years of age. 
87. Early marriage cannot be cancelled, whether cither of the parties be of age or not. 


When the religious ceremony is once performed, it becomes, without any regard for sexual intercourse, 
irrevocable, : 


58. In high castes, husbands are chosen entirely by the paronts of the girls, In low 
castes, like the Sidras, the mother of the girl asks her opinion also in the matter of the choice of her 
husband, he parents of a gir! send their barber or Brahman in search of a husband for the girl, 
and these men propose betrothals. In other tribes, cither the parents of the girl themselves or their 
relatives choose the husband for the girl. 


59. Among the Br&hmans and the Rijpite generally, the barbers and the priests serve as 
mediums in marriages, for that is their profession. These men generally deceive the people. They 
take bribes from one party aa their brokerage. But nowadays people do not invest them with full 
powers of betrothal, and make enquiries to aatisty themselves. 

60. If the girl be‘a' mindr, then edtisent Of the guardian and. own brothers of the girl 
is necessary to make the contract valid and ‘te eneure marriage, But if the partied be of age, then 
thei consent ‘salon’ is sufficient. Under either of the circumstances, the calling together of the 
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brotherhood and making them witnasses,| andh ware, is very esetotial, The object wf thd distieution 
of rad thread and aweetment at the tine of the oonfirmation of the: nimrtiage eontruit ja-cnly-to mane 
witnedtes of those persons who get the red: thiead and the swectmeat, ry 

€1, Neither thebride mor the briddgrobm ia alipwed fo make & choles of the ther, 
cannot oven see each otber before their marriage. However, among tha Sidraa, like Kanal; ete,, 
thore is no such reatriction, and they can make a choice before marriage. 
«OB. (a) If the bridegroom be of a caste higher than that of the bride's paranta, thon thay pay 
to him bhatt (money to make up the deficiency of the caste), and the sum of thie Inoney ia dieters 
mined by the parties, Also money must be paid in cases when an inferiot man wants to marry his 
daughter to a superior man, ¢.g., if a Raina wants to marry his daughter to the son of the Raja. 

(6) The bridegroom buys the bride in*the way indicated shove; but it has now become 
a custom that, if the girl’s father be a poor man, he sells his daughter. Cenerally this custom 
prevails among the Kanaite, but now it is gaining ground among the RAjpdte and Brahmans also, 

88. There are no rules to fix this price, Lf the bridegroom likes to take Ghattd, it will be fixed 
according to the capacity of the bride’s parents. If the parents of the girls want to pay the Shattd, 
it will be in proportion to the rank, of the bridegroom's parents, Among the Kanaits, Kilis and 
shepherds, the girls of Kanaite are valued at Rs. 60, and those of Kélts or shepherds at Re, 40, 
This price is termed dhért. 

64. The price of neither sort can be appropriated by the, bride or the bridegroom, but their 
parents spend this money in marriage expenses, 

65. Ifa formal marriage is once performed it cannot be cancelled, However, 
among the Muhammadans, marriages can be set aside. 

66. The marriage cannot be set aside if either party lose any organ. But oustomary 
marriages can be cancelled at the option of the parties. Muhammadans can cancel their marriages. 

67. No woman can be set at liberty to re-marry only on account of any of her omissions or 
commissions. The man does not cohabit with hig regularly married wife if she proves to be of loose 
character, but has to maintain her throughout her life. She can either remain in her hushand’s house 
or go to her parents, The Muhammadans divorce & woman of bad character, 

68. The system of divorce does not prevail among the Hindus. Muhsammtadans can divorce 
their wives on certain conditions, such as impotency of the husband or suspicious character of the wife: 

69. The Muhammadans use the talaka-i-bdin (irreversible divorce). The husband can 
divorce the wife without any fault on her part. This divorce becomes valid, when it is ‘proved that the 
parties quarrelled at least thrice, It ie necessary thet the divorce be repeated after every month. 
The husband has the power, either directly, or indirectly, to revoke the diverce, Ff taldth-i-bdin be 
pronounneed thrice, the parties so separated cannot remarry withont the weman going throngh the 
formality of marrying another man and being divorced from him, But if the divoree be pronounced 
only once or twice, this condition is not necessary for re-marriage, If the husband at the time of his 
death divorces his wife and dies before the expiration of hisiddat (period of probation of 4 months‘ 
and 10 days, to see if the woman is encernte), the wife is entitled to her husband’s inheritance. It is 
natural for a woman to wait so long before her seoond marriage. Also, if tho husband abstains from 
sexual intercourse for 4 months with the wife, this fact is also considered as an irrevocable divorce, 

70, There are two kinds of marriages among the Hindus — the legal and the illegal. 
A formally married wife cannot he divorced, nor canshereemarry. The customary wife is free, She can 
leave one husband and marry another. It is a popular saying that the women of the hille never become 
widows —i.¢.,if one husband dies they marry another. Among Muhammadans, all women re-marry, — 


SI. ~~ Inheritance. » = 


71. In the hills the right of children is considered per stirpes and not per capita. 
The rights of children boxn of a formal saattiage are superior to. thoge-ef the children bow of « eas 
tomary marriage. The olnildren whose father and mether are of diferent castes. are- called, eoatayt, 
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7% Ife man haa got tivo, eoalag @dornial wife, two ‘hong’by a customary wife, two sons by 
a customary wifg belonging to a low family, and two sons by a wite of another caste or religion, then 
thé sons of the forinal wife eve the main right, fo thelr paternal inheritance, but they give, some 
portion of it to o or sone of thei father — ie., one-half of the property left by the father will be’ 
retained by the legitimate sone, while the other half will be given to the rest of hig sons, The 
dhared of thd Tatter ate determined by the menLers of the brotherhood. ‘The greater portion of the 
father's property fs given to the legitimate sond, and the others are given maintenance sa the village 
couhet! directa, for there is no special law about this, At some places the legitimate children get 
two-thirds of the whole property of their father, while thy natural sons get only one-third. 

4%, The legitimate dons follow their father’s religion or faith. The négural sona are termed 
sar/éri, and now they have become a separate caste. But gradually this caste is being turned into the 
caate of ite forefathers, for it orgatises relations with-the pure caste. 


14, There is a great difference between legitimate and illegitimate sons (i.e., sons 
by wives formally antl oustomarily married), They cannot futermarry, nor do the former eat 
food prepared by the latter, Among the Kanaits there fs no restriction aa to eating and drinking. 
Buch restrictions are observod only among the Riayptits, the Bralimans, the Siids, the Bbhras 
and Banids. 

75, After seven or, at the moat, twelve gencrations, one family loses sight of the fact of being 
descended from the same forefathers as another lamily, 

78. The paternal caste can be lowered only by contracting sonte irreligioua or illegal 
connections. By no other sieans can this be effected. 


XXII. — Tribal Details. 

77. It has been already stated that the Brahmans are divided into two main subdivisions, 4.<., 
Gaur and S&reut, and from these the minor sub-divisions — such as Kanaujf, Bhat, Kan Kobja, 
Méthal, Daérawir, Aguf Hotri, Balrimi Mahébrahman, Acharij, Dakant, Shalivari, Chautf, Papdj 
or Papuch, Nimtf, Pandé and Pujari (priests) — have descended, 

The following sub-divistons claim their descent from Rajpits, the Brihmans end the Baniis: ~ 
Kanait, Rahu, Karan, Khash, Kbanari, Chandél, Chohan, Dégré, Meht&é, Dadarwal, Pabarwil, Jad, 
Lama, Goldsmith, Barber, Potter, Bairagi, Sanyéet, Udést and Jdgt. 

The following state that their ancestors were Rajpats and Beihmsad 1—Kélts, Shepherds, 
Washerman, Dye-sinkers, Taria, Carpenters, Ironemiths, Bharéraqg, Cobblers, Shoemakers, Sweepers, 

7@. The socient Brahmans lived near the Indua and. the Sartewati and the surrounding 
territories. The Gaurs and the Sarauts were their descendants who first came to the hillé, As this 
happened in very remote and ancient times, go they forgot their origin and became known by the 
namas of the place where they went and settled. Thoge who took their abode in Kan& became known 
as the Kanaujts, and those at Cawnpore wore called Kan Kobja. Hence it is that those Brihmans 
who are now found in the bflls are held to be descendants of the two main Brahman divisions. 

The Réjpits, Brahmans and Side say that the Kanaite are the most numerous of all the értbes. 
AX mon belonging’ to any religion, who adopted the kardwd ( customary marriage) and gave np the 
religious and national customs, wets Known as Kanalte, They were sab-divided acoording to the 
protiesions which they wildgétt, Yor iristance, one who undertook to make gold orharents was dalled 
goldymith, and so on. . 

| he Sradition about the Xéttw ic that « Ronait futher had two sons by two wives, The sons 
quarrelled ae-to- wha hed thd superior right, At Inst it-was desided thet the one who uhould plough. 
thy field cuxlfeet ‘th he mornitig should, get the superior right., So, next moaning, one of the brothers 
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went to plough the field, while the other began to plough the lowest floor of his house; but the place was: 
too narrow to be ploughed. At last, being annoyed, he cut off one of the feet of bie bullock. His 
brother, seoing this, turned him out of his home, for actigg against religion, The Klis, the ba 

the shoemakers, the weavers and the boatmen are his descendants. | | | : 


XXIII. — Widow Marriage. 
80.5 The widows of all tribes, except those of the Brahmans, Rajpits, Side, Banias and 
Bohras, can re-marry. This custom prevails even among Rajpits, who do not follow the rules 
‘which are observed by the high castes. 


81. Widow marriage is not allowed by the Scriptures, for the marriage ceremonies can be 
performed but once. As the proverb goes: the lion produces a whelp by a single intercourse with the 
lioness, so the true man acts upon what he says.’ The banana tree, if once planted, always yields [ruit; 
a woman, ouce married, cannot be re-married: and rich men do not give up their prejudices, 


82, The younger brother can A MATTY the widow of the elder brother, but not vice versd, except 
among Kanaits. 

83. The widows of low castes can ro-marry either a man of ‘isis own caste or one of 
another caste. : 


XXIV. — Inheritance after re-marriage of widows. 


84. Ifa widow re-marries, her children by the first husband are to be supported by the 
husband’s brother, whether the children be male or female. 


85. If the widow marries a man of a caste different from hers, her husband’s property is 
inherited in the following way :— 

(a) The widow is entitled to no share of her husband’s property if she re-marries. 

(6) Yhe children by the first basband are entitled to inherit the property of their father and their 
shares are determined by custom. | 

(c) The husband’s brother cannot inherit any portion of the property of the deceased. He is 
eutitled only to his father's property. 

86. If the widow marries her husband's brother, then the following rales about inheritance are 
vbserved :— 

(a) The widow cannot claim the property of her first husband. 

(&) A pereon by marrying his brother's widow becomes disentitled to his brother's property. 

(c) The children by the first husband inherit the property of their father, and their shares aro 
determined by custom. 

(d) The children by the second husband have no right to claim the property of the first 
husband. They inherit their father’s property. 

87, The sons of a widow by her husband’s brother are not called the sons of her first husband, 
but those of the second, The children born in the lifetime of the first husband, or within ten months 
of his death, are considered his sons. 

XZXV.— Household Customs. 
Pregnancy and Childbirth, 

88. No ceremonies are performed during pregnancy. 

89, The woman assumes one of two postures at child-birth :— | 

(a) She kneels on the ground, The midwife remains behind ber, and, fizing her knees io athe 
back of the lying-in woman, holds both of her shoulders by ber hands. 


(5) The woman prostrates herself on the ground. The midwife keeps to her left ee Other 
women take hold of the head, hands and legs of the lying-in woman. | 


90. The midwife serves in the room of the lying-in woman, After child-birth, persons who are rich, 
or belong to high families, employ nurses. The wife of a poor man is attended by his Par ents oe | 
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® [No answer was apparently given to Question 79, — Ep.) 
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| 91, Different ceremontes are performed at the birth of a child. Poor men prepare guod food 

and distribute if among the Brahmans and people of their own brotherhood. On the third day after 
the birth of the child the family celebrate the first feast, ‘The priest comes ‘and prepares the horoscope 
of the child, Sugar and sweetmeat is distributed among friends, Singing and dancing parties are 
given and guns are fired, The second feast comes after seven days, the third after nine, and the 
fourth after eleven days, The lying-in woman is kept, at the time of child-birth, in the lowest story 
of the house. After the fourth feast the woman takes the child in her lap, Music is played and songs 
are sung, and thus the mother, together with some other women, in the first place, worships the sun, 
and then the gate of the house, Afterwards the houschold god is worshipped, and some alms are paid 
to the Brahmans. Among all the women present, presents and sweetmeats are distributed. People 
of the surrounding territories come with their guns and fire them, They are given some money or 
sugar, They present some green grass to the father of the child ax a good omen, They call this grass 
dib (turf). The four feasts are celebrated only at the birth of a son, and this ceremony is named 
gauntrala. Alter eleven days, when the last gauntrdld has been performed, the :iother can go and 
live in the upper flats of the house. Havan (sacrifice ) is also performed, At the birth of a girl no 
ceremony, except that of good food, is performed, nor is there any special rule about this. As long 
as the last gauntrdld is not performed, nobody either eats food or drinks water from the house of the 
person where the child was born, except his relatives and people of low castes. his period is termed 
siiak (impure state), The Braimans are purified after ten days; tha Kshatriyas after twelve days ; 
Bauids, Bohra and Siids after fifteen days, and other castes after one month. 





92. If the father be o poor man, then he stops his business for three days, because his 
relatives, frien ls and men of the brotherhood come to congratulate him. He has to present to them, 
according to his capacity, some money, svgar or cloth. In wealthy families, feasts and distribution of 
alms extend over all the eleven days. All the poor men, Brahmans, mendicants, priests and barbers 
gct alms aud rewards, Green turf is presented and presents are given, Dances and other ontertain- 
ments take place. At the birth of a girl the father stops his business for one day, or at the most three 
days. Generally on such occasions only food is distributed, and alms and rewards are not given. 

83. There is no reason, except the one mentioned above, for stopping business. 

94, No special rule or ceremony is necessary to be observed at the birth of twins. 

AXVI, — Adoption. 

95. There ig no particular rule for adoption. Generally the custom in the hills is that the 
adopter calls to his house the boy whom he wants to adopt and paints his forehcad with sandal paste. 
A contract is made according to the conditions agreed upon. Then they go to the temple of the god 
and break the ¢ng? (a picce of wood, to signify truth of purpose ) there, and make a solemn vow before 
the god that if they do not carry out the contract, then the god may punish them. Some remuneration 
is given to the priest and overseer of the temple, and this is called btsi¢?. Then the boy becomes bound 
tv serve his adopter as his father. Tho adopter gives every authority to the boy as his son, One rupee 
is offered to the god. 

86, Until the contract has been reduced to writing, or the ding? has been broken at the temple 
of the god, the adoption is considered invalid. 

97. The validity uf the adoption depends upon the performance of this ceremony alone. 

98, No custom, other than those given above, prevails in the hill tracts. There is no restriction 
of age for adoption. However, it is necessary that the adoptco be of the same blood as the adopter. 

XXVII.-— Puberty. 

99. A ceremony is performed to mark the beginning of pub-rty, which is term:d daséthan 
Alms are distributed and Brihmans are fed. In the hills this custom is observed by very few people, 
except the high caste Kshatriyas. —_ 

100, The period of puberty is marked among tbe Hindus by wearimg the sacred thread, and 
among the Muhammadans by circumcision. Both these ceremonies are performed at a tim: when the 
boy has gained enough wisdom and sense to distinguish between right and wrong, and good and bad. 
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ae | | ERVITT, — Betrothat, 
* 101, Betrothals are of two kinds:— = | 


(a) Barni is that which is according to the Hiddu Scriptures. Tha perente of oa 0 oa 


those of the girl propose the botrothal, and the priest appoints a dey for carrying it out.’ On this 
date the boy's father seuds the priest and barber with some ornaments and clothes, which the girl puts - 
on. Some money is given to the barber, the priest, the nurse. and the Brahman as their reward. . 
A feast like the one given at the time of marriage is given, and a music band attends. The servants — 
Of both parties get rewards, Then the girl’s parents send clothes and ornaments for the boy.. : 

(4) Sagat or sdta. In this case a few ornaments or, if these be not, available, one or more 
rupees are sent by the father of the boy to the girl through the priest. or some elation, In order ’ 
that the betrothal be considered permanent, the man carrying the ornaments takes, his food in the 
house of the girl’s parents, No other ceremony. is celebrated, nor any rewards gre given. Nothing 
is sent by the girl for the boy. 

102. In the Baoni Ceremony, in order to ensure betrothal, the wearing of ornaments and 
clothes and painting the forehead with sandal paste and distribution of rewards are necessary. In 
the Sagai Ceremony, the taking of food by the messenger and handing over of money or 
ornaments to the girl’s parents is essential. 

108. However, the continuance of betrothal depends upon the option of parties. 

104. Betrothal can be madc alter or before tho parties are five years of age, | 


105. The consent of parents is essential for betrothal. If the woman be of age, then her 
parents also are consulted, If the father be dead, the permission of the elder brother or the guardian 


is taken, If there be no guardian, then the own brothers and near relatives are the persons whose 
culsent is Necessary. 


106. If the betrothal is cancelled, one party pays the expenses incurred by the other, A list is 
prepared of all the articles exchanged at betrothal. oo | 


XXIX, —~ Marriage. cpt 
107. Marriages are of three kinds: — lc 
(a) Béd-lagan. — The bridegroom, wearing a bridal chap™4. ath on his head, goes to the 


honse of the bride with music and attendants. The girl's par entitlive two or four feasts according 
to their capacity. The bhdnwar (marriage service) is vovitedot After the béd-lagan (matrimonial 
ceremony) the party is dismissed. The bridegroom comes back to his house aud gives a feast, and 
the marriage festivities continue for some days. Prizes are given to his. own Tucninla, as well as to 
those of the bride. The bride pays some moncy to the men who accompanied the bridegroom to the 
house of the former and wice versd. The rewards and prizes are given according to the capacity of the 
parties, and there is no fixed rule for this. Th recital of the bhdnwar is essential in such marriages. 
(6) Shajra or Gadar. — ee or two men representing the bridegroom go to the house of the 
bride, where one person from + = family in the village is present. They are given either a dinner 
or a supper by the bridegroom. ‘%, priest, the barber, the musician and other menials of the village 
are given four annas each, or at th ~caryoue rupee each, as their remuneration, The bride is 
brought to the bridegroom’s house. , Arix-sh is worshipped, and this ia essential, | 
(c) Bardant, — The ee) sends a woman to fetch the bride. One or two women come 
with the bride also. Ganésh is ngt worshipped nor any prizes given. 4 | 
108. Inthe case of the Bédglagan the recital of bhdnwar is necessary, in the case of the Jhajrad 
the worship of Gandésh, and in the case of the Gadar nothing. ee. 2 | 3 
109. There is no custonf of seizing the bride forcibly. Two or three days after the. 
carriage, if the wife be of age, @me ceremony of union known as the pusman sammit karam (the. union — 
of man end woman) is performed, The priest appoints an auspicious date for this purpose. On that 
date one common bedding is Isid for the pair, The husband, according to his capacity, gives some, 
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a nacre nlnrheweineenneninl 
money ot ornenilinta to the wife oa this drat Iptercourse, which is called the ndru khuld? (remuncration 
for untying the girdle). The women distribute dome sweets among themselves. ; 


If a man forcibly sexes a, woman and brings her to his house, this ts‘called Adr (abduction) and 
is considered an iltegat marriage. 

110. No such custom us the marriage of the brid¢ with a god prevails. 

XXX. —- Death. 

Til. The deadéf all the tribes are cremated, except those of the Muhammadang, the: Bairigte, 
the Udaets, the Sanyésts and the Jégis, whose dead are buried, 

112, The Muhammadans place their Goad, at the time of burial, in a lying position; the 
Bairagi, cto,, in sitting posture, 

113. The Hindu corpse is kept in a coffin, having its upper side open, and fine cloths are put 
upon it. A faneral pile of wood is prepared, and the coffin containing the corpse is placed upon it, 
and then it is set on fire. When all the corpse is reduced to ashes, these ashes are either thrown into 
the kAdd (a deep valley), or ate sent over to Hardwiir to be washed away by the Ganges. 

114, Different tribes have different ways of disposing of their dead :— 

» (a) The Muhammadans wash the corpse before it is buried. Then it is taken to the burial 
ground on a chdrpdi (couch) or ina box, Then a grave is dug. Their priest chants some words 
according to their faith, and the corpso is laid into the grave and tho pit is filled with earth. Some 
men put in some salt also, in order to hasten the dissolution of the corpse. A stone is placed on the 
mouth of the grave, and it is covered by a sheet of white cloth, A fakir (mendicant) livos there to 
take care of the grave, and after gome days the sheet, the chdrpdf and some money are given to him. 

(6) The corpse of a Brabinan, RAjpit, Bania, Sdd or Bobré is well washed. Then it is enveloped 
in ashroud of gauze oy muslin and is placed in a painted coffin open atone end. Shawls and 
other silken cloths cover the dead body. The coffin is then placed in the court of the house and 
music is played, Thousands ot people gather together, as if to a fair. They como in white robes to 
mourn for the dead. Musicians walk before the coffin, and all the relatives and other men, who come 
tugether for mourning, follow the coffiu to the cremation ground, where the Jégi prepares a pile of 
wood two or three cubits wide and four or five cubits long, There, a cow with a calf is given to the 
Jogi or to the MahAbrahman. Then the corpse is placed upon the pile, and funeral cakes, together 
with somé alms, are offered in the name of the dead, Then one of the relatives strikes the head of the 
corpse with a stick, and this is called kapal kirya. 

The Acharaj (man officiating at the funeral ceremonies) is paid some moncy. Then the pile is 
lighted. Allethe musicians and Achfris present are paid some money. Grain, fruits and pieces of 
money are thrown over the corpse throughout the passage from the home to the crematory, All these 
expenses are fixed according to the capacity of the dead. 

(c) Among other tribes, the corpse ig washed, The musicians are sent for, who play on 
instruments for o1e or two days. Ingome placcs the corpse is kept at home for two to three days, 
Then the coffin is taken out with the band playing before it. All the men who have come for 
mourning accompany the coffin to the cremation ground, They throw ag much grain, fruits and 
pieces of money 85 they ean afford over the corpse on their way from home to the cremation 
ground, Then having placed the corpse on the funeral pilo, they take off all the costly coverings 
and burn, with the corpse, the ordivary ones. The musicians are paid their wages, The kapdl 
hirya is not performed. Faneral cakes are not offered as in the case (4). The ashes are thrown into 
the valley. The well-to-do people carry the bones to Hardwar. 

115. There are three different mothods of propitiating the dead :— 

(a) If the decessed died a natural death, the Brahmans, Rejpits, Banids, Side and Bohras 

ut alamp in the room where the deceased breathed his last, and keep it burning throughout day and 
night for ten days, taking care for it to bara continually. An earthen pitcher full of water is placed 
at the door with o hole in the bottom, from which water trickles, Exery evening the son, or other 


a 
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,Melative of the deceased, offers the fumera] cake, The priest sits near the lamp aif reads a kathd 
Ma Ny text) from the Nasket and Garur Purdnas. After ten days the lamp and the pitcher are 
thrown into the valley, and the reading of a kathé is also stopped. Then spind? karam (a ceremony 
to unite the dead with his ancestors) is performed, and after that the vithad sharddh is performed, 
The Achéraj is given ornaments, clothes and food. All ‘the Br&hmans present are given some alms 
and cows, and horses are also given to them. After a fortnight or more a goat is killed, and all the 
relations are called together and fed with meat and rice. The father of the wife of deceased person’s 
gon supplies all the requisite material at this time, and gives clothing to his daughter and son-in-law. 
All present are fed for two or three days by the family of the deceased. After this a shrddh (offering 
of funeral cakes to the dead) is performed every month, After six months a great sacrifice is 
performed, and cows, ornaments and clothes are given to the Brihmans in the name of the dead. Jn 
the same way annual and quadrennial sacrifices are performed ; after which only an sunual shrdidh 
is observed. The bones of the dead are sent to Hardwiir. Rice balls are offered at Bhoa and 
Karukshétra, too. 


(b) There is no particular custom to be observed at the death of a childless man. All the 
ceremonies of shrddh and the sacrifices mentioned above are performed in this case, too, with the 


ordinary expenses. 


(c) In the case of a violent death, it is neecssary to offer funeral cakes in the name of the dead 
at Hardwir, Bhoa and Kurukshétra. Some persons perform the Naraini Bali Shridh —1.¢.,, funeral 
cakes are offered for forty days instead of ten. 


(d) Among the other tribes, having or not having of children by the deceased is of no 
importance, Much stress is laid upon music. Poor men call in a small band, while rich men employ 
a large band of musicians. Funcral cakes are offered on the third day after death. The ten 
karmas (ceremonies) are not performed. The goat is either not killed, or the heir of the deceased kills 
the goat any time alter three days, and the mourning ceremonies then come to anend. Funeral cakes 
are offered at Hardwar, but this has been introduced only very lately. Monthly shrdédhs are not 
performed, but shrddha are performed after six months, one year and four years. Ornaments and 
clothing are given to the Brébmans. The son of the sister of the deceased is given some alms and 
ornaments, instead of the Achdraj (the man officiating in funeral ceremonies). 


(e) Among Muhammadans, after forty days a feast is given to all the brotherhood. No 
other ceremony is performed, 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE FRENCH ARCHMOLOGICAL SOCIETE 
D’ANGKOR. 


preserving them, and, indeed, after existing for 
a millennium exposed to the ravages of time, 


By the Franco-Siamese treaty of 23rd March 
1907, we Jearn that JT'rance has acquired the 
provinces of Battambang, Siemreap and Sisophon- 
These new provinccs include the most 
magnificent group of architcctaral monuments 
in Asia, which are how added to those previously 
possessed by France in Cambodia and Annam, 
Among the numerous edifices that bear witness 
to the splendonr of the ancient Indo-Chinese 
civilization are the wonderfal temples of Angkor, 
—rivalling the greatest architectural marvels of 
the world. 

As repository of these treasures France has not 
been slow in recognising the duty of carefully 


a tropical climate and its vegetation, they are in 
need of careful conservation. French archolo- 
gists will avoid the evils of restorations but, 
though local revenues cannot assume the full 
burden of the expenditure required for so large 
an undertaking, they are resolved that it shall 
not be said that Angkor long suffered from 
French national indifference. They have there- 
fore formed the ‘Société @’Angkor’ for the 
preservation of the remains. It consists of over 
fifty founders — French archmologists, professors, 
acholars and others interested in Indo-China and 
the preservation from deatruction of the relica of 
its glorious past. 
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THE AGE OF THE TAMIL SIV AKACHINTAMANI. ~ 
iS sy, BY Tr, §, KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI ( TANJORE). 


SHE sliplois’ a ‘of the Jaines maile their appearance first in Sanskrit, and then, 
assuming the garb of the Indian vernaculars, spread through the country. The Tamil 
Jivakachintamant is probably. one of such. Having been adapted into Tamil, it is looked upon 
even during the present day ag a standard Tamil classic. The works that deal with the 
story of Jivaka are four in number, wz. (1) the Gadyachintdmant by Vadibhasitaha, (2) the 
Kshatirachiddmant by the same author, (3) the Jixandharachampd by Harichandra, These 
three are in Sanskrit. Another work is said to have been composed by Harichandra and called the 
Jivandharandtaka, which is believed to treat of the life of Jivaka. No manuscript of it has been 
traced so far, and I therefore doubt if it ever existed. Consequently, it may at present be assumed 
that the fourth extant work dealing with the life of Jivaka is (4) the Tamil Jivakachintdmani. 
We shall now proceed to examine if this poem is an original work, or if it is merely an 
adartation of some earlier cpic. 


Mah&amahépidhyaya Pandit Saminatha Aiyar, in his edition of a.portion of the Jivakachinid- 
mani, published in 1899, observes: “ The Sanskrit works Kehattrachiddmant and Gadyachintdmani 
by Vadtbhasimha, and Jivanmdharachampil and Jivaadhar ‘andtaka by Harichandra deal with the story 
of Jivaka. This story is related in the Mahdpurdna, which contains the stories of the sixty-three 
Saldkdpurushas. The bilingual Srtpur@na, which gives an account of the twonty-four tirthamwkaras, 
also refers to the lifo of Jivaka in the story of Sri-Vardhamina. Oncomparing the first three poems 
with the Jévakachintdman.,; I was struck with the resemblances between the two, and thought that 
in each of the former could be found several passages containing the sentiments and ideas expressed 
in some of the verses of the latter. I naturally began to suspect if the Sanskrit poems had been 
composed on the model of the Jivakachintdmani. But on closer examination it was found that this 
supposition was untenable, because all the Sanskrit names introduced into the Gadyachtntdmani 
Kshattrachiddmant, and Hartchandrachampd are found in the Tamil work, Many corrupt Sanskrit 
and Prikyit words and many coincidences of thought and sentiment were atthe same time traceable. 
I, accordingly, concluded that the Jivakachint€@mani was not an original work like the Tamil 
Silappadigdram. The former bears a closer resemblance to the Gadyachintdmani than to the other two 
Sanskrit poems, while the story as found in the Jivakachintdmant is different from the account given 
in the Sripurdna . . . . .” Itis thus clear that Mah&émehdpadhydéya Pandit Saminatha 
Aiyar is of opinion that the Tamil Jivakachintdmani is not an original work, but that it is, 
greatly indebted to the Sanskrit Gadyachintdmani. A few of the parallel passages are extracted 
below and serve to illustrate my remark. | 

(1) “Und-enaveursiyirskétpir-uyireuru paivam-ellin 
gandeini-tteligav-enru kA&ttuvil polavedgi 
vin-doda nivanda kéyil vignavar-magalir=chenrél 
venedalai payinra kattu] vilaig-ilai tamiyal=fnal.” 


Leen ene Namagal]-ilambagam. 


+ str ented a eo 
- afererrgeanear tl” 


en Pe Kehattrachtddmant, Ist lambeke—85. 
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duit, The idea in the above, two quotations is the same :— “ That lady who might bébompared t to the 

athe less Lakshmi became lonely and helpless as if she meant to show to the world which had only’ 
hear d it explained re books that sin cannot.-be exhageted bat ‘by the. inevitable ‘working out of tts 
evil results, ’” | 





' y 


(2) “ “ Solliya nanmnaiyaillgechchupeiganei-rragamba nthgi- 
yeell-oli=ttévan=igi=ppirakkumév=enna vénda 
koll-ulaiy-agatta=itteddiekkir-iram piradahogutta 

v=ellaiyil gem-bopn=fgiy=eri-niram perradeanré,” 


Jivakachintdmant, Gunamé niphr-ambagan. 


ott 


«ater sah ieee aewey aie: | 
Haas (Ee Reart mers ceratara: |)” 


Kehattrachiddmané, 4th lambaka, 416. 4. 


Hore again the idea is the same :— “ By the power of mantra, this dog became the king of 
Yakshas. Is not iron changed into gold by amalgam in the process of alchemy ? This is even go.” 


(3) “ Ven=nira=ttugil-inangan vilunda migeagi nipra 
v=on-niravaudiran=dannaiy=udiratt-dleolikkaleoimnd 
pan-nirackkijaviydr tam-bagatyinar=piranda pavan-: 
gan-nira-mulaiyinar taiegalviyirskalikkaledimé,” 


Sivakachintdmani, K émasariyar-ilambagam. 


“oeurgandt careday + Rare | 
cont eat Tat 7 PR HAT ATA Ii” 


Kshattraohiddmeni, lamba 6, 61d. 10. 


Once again the same idea iy given:—'“ The misery of this worldly life which grows up by 
attachment can never be cut off by attachment again. A cloth stained with blood can never be 
cleansed by blood.” | . , 


It will be seen from the above extracts that the expressions vary only as much as might be 
expected from the difference of idiom between Sanskrit and Tamil. The ideas are exactly the same. 
What is compressed in two lines of verse in Sanskrit is expanded into four lines of Tamil, There is 
no other difference. Similar passages may also be quoted frem the Gadyachintdmant. — 


The Sanskrit poems which treat of the story of Jivaka are based on the Jaina 
puranas, And this fact is attested to by the authors of the former. For instance, Vadibhasimha 
says in the preamble to his Gadyachintdmani :— | | | oe | | 

Peart erway 
0 agaP stat aefer fe reerqayecry 
i § sSrreerragoeagrat ay 
area een i 
‘‘ The string by its association with. dowens, is. accepted is tha. head, ‘Even so then shall my | 


humble words showing the joys of this world and the world hereafter be ene by -— 
association’ with the holy purdna which recites the life of Jivaka.” = 
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Perey ond ey te ae tain nentattalen ieee aaah sedis t: taaatl ys rtermnifealvlp eeprecansnegerentocnenbliiin 


Pbwmenmerommet rere ate eerie peer 
(eeepc oer eae leriri rereter aye nn iam id a in on Lhe lon eminent nea ad tania onan anaanar on aan canenar on 





rater rtd 


eiemcinmeiamumenaeneansenammmmnaen acnied 
fmt anil pes era ECL RPE STEN O thal alinnocrenorpsreypmcthin yy -seente pono erad rh ort eid 


As the subject-matter ig the same inthe Kehatirachiddman:, there was no need for the 
suthor, Vadibhasitaha, to refer pointedly to the fact of the poem being based on the purdnas. In the 
Tamil Jtvakachinidmané the author, Thruttdkkadévar, says :— : : 

' d 
Munntreppizanda pavalattédu éangumuttu- 
meannireuvarkkum=enin ydr=avai nikkugizpa- 
reanpiraveen sor=paluddyinuh=gulbavanyé : 
poynstravalldapporuldl vin pugudumsenbddr. 

The commentator Nachchinirkkiniyar explains the words poynpiravalld=pporut, ‘ ideas that do 
not partake of falsehood,’ as follows: ‘“ The tnajority of those that think they can obtain liberation 
through the true words of the purdna will certainly never despise the poet’s words, however 
distasteful and insipid they may be, as they are only the medium by which the ideas of the purdna are 
conveyed. This the poet was convinced of and hence his boldness in writing thus’ It is then clear 
that,at the time of the commentator Nachchinarkkiniyar, Tiruttakkadévar was believed to have based 
his Jivakuchintdmani on the Jaina purdnas. As Tiruttakkadévar does not refer either to the Cadya- 
chintdmant or to the Kehattrachdddmant, it remains doubtful if they were really anterior to the 
Jivakuchintamani, At any rate there seems to be no doubt that the latter was written after the 
purfnas, And according to Jaina tradition, the original story of Jivaka is found in the 
Mahaépurana, while the bilingual Srfpurdna is admittedly of later date, 


We have now to ascertain the date of the Mahapuraina. The author who began the composition 
of the work is Jinasénacharya, disciple of Viraséndchérya. The former wrote the Harivanhsa-Purdna 
in Saka-Samvat 705( = A. D. 783) and became the preceptor, it is said, of the Rashtrakita king 
Améghavarsha I., whose accession took place in A.D. 813. The Pédrévdbhyudaya was written during 
the same reign by the same author at the request of a co-disciple, named Vinayasénacharya, for 
a poetical work celebrating Pirivanatha-Tirthamkara, In composing this work Jinasénachdrya chose 
to honour the Sanskrit poet and dramatist Kalidisa in an ingenious way. He wove each line of verse 
of the poem Méghasaadésa into his own slékas. The last line of each of the latter is identical with 
that of one of the verses of the former. Not even a line of the Méghasandésa has been omitted. 
Neither has he at the same time sacrificed his own thoughts or his subject in thus trying to hononr 
the lines of Kalidasa’s poem, Jinaséuacharya, who began the Makdpurdna, did not live to complete 
it. The work was taken up by his disciple Gunabhadracharya and finished. The portion of the 
Mahdpurdna which was composed by the former is called the Péirvapurdna, while the composition of 
the latter is kpown as the Uttarapurdna, and contains the story of Jivaka, It may therefore be 
supposed that the Sanskrit poems mentioned above, as well as the Tamil Jivakachint@mant, are based 
on the Mah@purdaa, composed by Jinaséndcharya and his disciple Gunabhadrachirya. The date of 
the Mehdpurdna would then be the upper limit of that of the Jivakachintdmant, Luckily, we have 
no difficulty in fixing the former, because the subjoined praéast! of the Uttarapurdna tells us that it 
was written during the time of the Rishtrakite king Akdlavarsha and in the Saka year 820, 
corresponding to A.D. 807, The very day on which the work was finished may be fixed with the help 
of the astronomical details furnished in the following passage :— 


“ MMTSTATS Treg rer | 
afafevreaateferr three || 
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a | WRATH TT aR aT TT | 


aRoretaner great TALTTATTT I 
rgrar gauatyfa Rarrnt afer? gait 
qarat faeee wave wehre qfrarat gear | 
ad gm Hatt aft @ gue fata were: 
Mesa seat wake yay goataeqarg |i” 


Before proceeding to fix the lower limit of the date of the Tamil Jivakachintdmant, I take 
advantage of this opportunity to refer to another Tamil work composed by a Jaina preceptor. This 
is the versified Tamil lexicon Sh]amaninigandu, compiled by Mandalapurusha, the disciple 
of Gunabhadra. In the body of the lexicon, Mandalapurusha gives a clue as to his date when he 
mentions Kiruttinariya (Krishnariya) as having made unbounded gifts (udai-madam). By 
Kiruttinaréya the Vijayanagara king Krishnariya cannot be meant, because Mandalapurusha claims 
Gunabbadra for his preceptor. By the Tamil expression i i eee the author evidently refers to 
the diruda Akilavarsha of the Rishtrakiita king, Krishna Il. It thus appears that both Gunabhadra 
aud his disciple Mandalapurusha were protégés of the Rishtrakita king, Akalavarsha-Krishna II. 
whose dates range from A, D. 888 to 911-12. The Tamil lexicon Sdldmaninigandu was thertfore 
compiled roughly in the third quarter of the 8th century A. D. 


Returning to the lower limit of the date of the Jivakachtntdmani we find that the Saiva teacher 
Uméapatisivacharya, who flourished at the beginning of the 14th century, refers to the work in his 
Tiruttondarpurdnavaraldru. in describing the circumstances which led to the composition of the 
Tamil Pertyapurdnam by the Chéja minister Sekkilér, Uméipati tells us that the Chéle king Anapaya, 
the patron of Sékkilar, was devoting his time to the study of the Jirakachintdmani, Sckkilfr exhorted 
his.patron to study the lives of the Saiva devotees and not waste his time over the Jivakachintdmant, 
which was based on fiction, and by the study of which no merit would accrue to him, Subsequently, 
Sékkilar composed the Tamil Per?yapurdnaim at the instance of the Chéla king. This Anapéya-Chéla 
is otherwise known as Rajéndra-Chéladéva alias Kuléttunga-Chola I, or Sumgandavirtta-Chila. 
Archeological experts say that his time was between 1070 to 1118 A.D. here is no mention of 
Jivakachinidmans in any work prior to the time of the Per‘yapurdnam. An asl have already pointed 
out, that the former must have come into existence only after the 9th centu , it may be concluded that 
Tiruttakkadévar’s Jivakachintamani was composed during the riod ranging from the 
beginning of the 10th to the second half of the llth century A. 


1 It is not clear on what grounds Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri identifies Anapiya with Kulottunga I. But as he 
is not the firat to make this identification, it ig necessary to state the case as it actually stands. So far as it is 
known at present there ia only one inscription which mentions the ChéJa king Anapfya. It is engraved on one of 
the walls of the Ty&garfja temple at Tiruvirir in the Tanjore district, and is dated during tho reign of a Kuldt- 
tunga, who, to judge from the alphabet employed in the inscription, cannot be Kuléttunga I. Even on purely 
literary grounds the identification of Anapdya with Kuléttunga I. seems to be untenable. The author of the 
Tamil Periyapurdnam, who wase protégé of the Chile king Anuapfya, must bave lived a pretty long time after 
Nambi-Andaér Nambi, who arranged the Saiva Tamil scriptures (Tirumurat). The Tiruvigaippd, which forma q part 
of these scriptures, has a hymn on the Gangaikoydachéléévara temple, built evidently by the Chéla king Gangaikonda- 
Chola or RAjéndra-Chéla I.,the maternal grandfather of Kuléttungal. It is thus apparent that Nambi-A ndér Nambi 
must have lived some"time after Raj(ndra-Chélal. If Anap&ya had been the grandson of RAjéndra-Ohédja I., it is 
not easy to believe that the work accomplished by Nambi could have been forgotten so soon, especially as the 
circumstances under which he discovered the sacred scriptures were almost miraculous. King Anapiya was 
altogether ignorant of Nambi and his work, and had practically lapsed into the Jaing.oreed. The interval between 
RAéjéndra-Chéja 1. and Kuléttuniga I. is hardly 50 years, and the meritorious work of Nambi, acoompliahed daring 
the earlier portion of this interval under such exceptional conditions, conld not ‘have been completely forgotten 
towards the close of the interval. It seemato me therefore that the identification. of . _Anaplya with Kuléttunga I, 
4a untenable on epigraphica! as well as literary groutids, — ¥. ¥. 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TGIBES. 
From the Native point uf view. 
BY MIAN DURGA SINGH. 


( Comm micated by IT. A, Rose.) 
( Continued from p. 284, ) 
XXAXI,.— Hurification Ceremonies, 


The Brahmans are purifiod in ten days, the Kshatriyas in twelve days, the Vaisyas, ¢. ¢., Banids, 
Stide and Bohras, in fifteen days, and all other tribes i, one month, People neither eat nor drink in the 
house in which some one has died, during the period of impurity. But when the heirs of the deceased 
eat either meat or asafostida, they are consiuered purified, even ur ut be done within the period of 
impurity and then people do not object to eating food prepared by them. 


* The Kshatriyas and Banias, etc., get tneir heads shaved at the death of a rolation. But this is 
not a general custom: for to shave the head it is neceysary that the written permission of the Raja 
or the Ranfi be obtained beforehand. 


116, The shradhs are of two kinds :— 


(a) Those performed in the name o. the deceased, A detailed account of such shrddhs has been 
already given. 


(6) Those which are performed in the pttrt palsh (the dark half of the lapar month) in the 
month of Biddon (about September), In this month all tribes, except the menials, perform shrddhe. 
Some persons perform shrddha during the whole of the fortnight. Othors perform only ono 
shrddh, in the name of all their dead, on the amdvas day (the last day of the lunar month). Every 
kind of food is cooked for the shradhs; fruits are put upon the table. The Brahmans are called 
on the eve of the shrddh to feast at a certain person’s house, all arriving in the morning. ‘The owner of 
the house calls the family priest and offers funeral cakes. Sacrifice is also performed. After this he 
washes the tect of all the Brahmans, offers them sandal and flowers, and feeds them. In the end, 
money is given to the Brahmans and they ave dismissed. The family priest gets more than all 
the others. , 


U7, The Brahman works as the priest in funeral ceremonies and also chants the hymns, 


118. All the tribes in the hills have Brahmans to offictate in their funeral ceremonics, The 
nephew also receives somo gifts, 


119. The method of purification has been stated above. It is done by killiug a goat and eating 
asafcotida, 


130-121. Either in the case of death or birth, it is after the prescribed periods that purification 
is regained. During that period, provided the heira of the deceased do not us? meat or asafcetida, the 


impurity continues, 


122. On the day appointed for cating asalctida or killing the gont, all the relations and the 
Brahmans are called together, and all of them are required to ent asafietida, while Brahmans are 
also fed. The Brahman chants some hymne over a mixture of milk, (tanges water, and cow's urine 
(called the panch gavyd) and makes the heirs of the deceased take some of this mixture, and thus 
purification is effected. 
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Sects. 
‘ ’ 4 e A * 
123. The Hindus are divided into three secta, Saivas, Vaishvavas, and Saktaks, worshippers 
of Sakti, the Female Principle. 

The Saiva worship Siva, They are the disciples of the Sanyast or Udési mendicants. Some of 
them use meat and wine, while others dou not. 

The Vaishnavas are the followers of the Bairagts. Gencrally they do not use meat and wine, 
The majority of the Brahmans belong to this sect. 

The Saktaks have as their teachers the Jégis, the Sanydsts, and the Udasts. They worship all 
sorts of deities. The use of meat and wine at the time of worship is considered good. They sacrifice 
goats tothe goddess Kali. There is a separate god to every village or every four or five villages, 
Some of this sect yo to Jawéla Mukhi to worship in the temple there, 

| Only Shékhs are found among the Muhammadan sects. They believe in the Lakh Data 
Saint (the giver of millions), They do not follow any of the rules of tho Hinda religion, but act 
according to their own laws. ; 

124. The cxisting religion has been the religion of the people of this country from ancient 
times, und the three sects have always observed the rules of their own order. 

125. Ithas been already stated that in ancient times the people followed the Vedic religion, 
until it was supplanted by Buddhism. After the decline of Buddhisin the former religion revived 
and is still Hourishing. 

126. Ordinarily, Hindus follow one of the three forms of belief above mentioned. Some people 
here and there folluw the dictates of their conscience and believe in other gods and teachers. But 
these are very few. 

127. Some persons worship tombs and pirs (saints) also. 

The Gods of the Hill Tracts. 
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The Name of the 
No. | The Name of God. aanaee _ Seat of Verritory. | NotsgEs. 
Od, 
“apinastescegan smnetapanehshpaneeesaeseasseysehanetsdaiansharenp-setnnvesenensnene hasseianiensii(SeneinseBuettetnsae 
v 1 | Dévi or Durga.) Kiy4ri... ..| Kot Kbat and] I é@vi is worshipped throughant the hills. 
Kotgurd. 
2 | Chatur Mukh...| Mailén .. | Kédtgurad we.| All the people believe in the god of Kétgura. 
He is also worshipped in Kanehti and 
Rék and in all the small villages. 
3} Dum ... » | Danthla , Do. «».| Worshipped only by the natives of Danthla. 
4/ Dom... —...| Pumlahi 2 Do. ...| The god of this one village only. 
5} Dum... ...| Shamathla ... Do. i Do. do. 
6] Dam... «| Dalan .,. Shs Do. Abs Do. do, 
7 | Marichh | Mépu ... és Do. .. | Worshipped in Képu, Gharal, and Nanja, 
8 | Deva Kirti...) Kirti... ke Do. ..4 Worshipped in Kirtf, Bhanéna, and Shawat. 
9 | Bhétéshar —...| Bhothi re Do. ..| Worshipped in Bhéth{, Bagabar, and by 


the agriculturists of Mahort. 
10 | Baindré of Dévri... «| K6t Khai... The god of the Majhghér and Thakariaghér 
territories, 


\ Gorosma, 3007, 
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No. |. The Name of God: 


Chembt a 
Dem ae “ee 


Maha Déva ... 


Nig ... ne 


Kat Tina... 


Sharavan Nag. 
Baindré Tint... 
Nandharari ... 


Mahi Déva .. 
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The Name of the 
Village or Seat of 
ga 


Brééa.,.°’  ...j Kot Khai 


Nebra... ,.. 
Parag... “a 
| Chathla ee 
Rakh Chambi 
Kipar. 
Shéshan 


Khari and Pi- 
dara. 


Pojarii 


Dalsar 


Nandan 
Dévi Ad Shakti 

t 
Mahia Déva .. | Kéti Madhati... 
Magnéshar ...| Két 
Dam ... ...| Sarmala 
Nag ...' Ghinda sal 
Baindra | Dim | 
Dum ... .| Himri 
Nag ae aoe Bagi vee 


Bhima Kalt ...} 


Mahasi ree 
Pabfsi i 


Pabist hie 





* 
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Tha god of the agriculturists of Brédi and 


Auri. 
| The god of this one village only. 


The god of half Chhé Bist. 


_..4 The god of Ohathlé and Pungrish, 


kot Khit... 


Worshipped throughout Kot Khai, 


Woot in Gajdhar in the Két Khai 
Tahsil and in Shélé in Darkéti. 


..| Worshipped only in these two villages. 


| The patron of Chéwar, Gajdhar, Chehr, 


Shaléwar, Darkéti State and half Ohhbé 


Bisi. 


..| The god of Dalsar only. 


...| Devri ... -e.| Ranehti State.. 


Kachér .|Kambarsén 
State. 


Do. 


God of all Kanehti, except Sadéch. 


The goddess of the whole territory, but 
there are other minor village gods. 


Worshipped in all Kumharsén, but there 
are other minor gods of villages, 


The god of the Sél territory, 


| The god of the Obiédésh territory. 


...| The god of Ghinda and Chadyana in the 


Két Khai Tahsil. 


| The god of one village only. 


_.| The god of the Chagion territory. 


.1| The god of the Chajéli territory. 


Sarahan ..«| Busahir State., 


Shékal ‘i 
Ohapiti as 


Gavas... eve 


Panch Nig -+ Manglki, Deva, 


‘ 


Tangni, 
kha, and Gé- 
dakviri. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


The goddess of the territory of Busihir, 
There are other minor gods under her. 


.| The god of agriculturists of Shékal only, 
| The god of the agriculturists of Balarin the 


Rawin State, Chapari and Loharkétt, 
The god of the rest of the State. 


.| Has a temple in each of these five villages, 


222 
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sled in 
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mC 
35 


36 


37 
38 


89° 


40 
41 
42 
43 


44 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 
51 
§2 
“BB 
o4 


56 


57 
58 
59 


The Name of the : | 
No, | The Name of God.| Village or Sent of | ‘Territory. 
Ohasrali Gdsak vars .| Busahir State... 
Godira or} Daswint Do, 
Piibasi. 
Godara or| Khaniiré ... Do. 
Pibaai. 
Déva Sheldésh.| Shéldésh Do. . ma 
Nig w. «| Khabal Do .., 
Pibasi ..| Rébal ... aa Do. 
Niariin ee.| Jabal ... sui Do. 
Mahi Déva ...| Pojali aes Do. 
Déva ... ee.| Jakhroti deg Do. 
Khanti ...| Dévi Dhar and Do. 
Ranol, 
Bakrali «| Dalgiion and Do. sf 
Korhi. 
Baindra | Bachhéncht .. Do. oes 
Méshar w.| POjarti - Do. 
Nag ... ooo} Pdjarll... Do. 
Lidar ...| Pojarli,., No. 
Narainii w.| Nardin sa Do. 
Dhol {| Warisa sis Do. 
Shala wo. MAlthi Ske Do. is 
Nagéshar | Jharag : Do. 
Dévi Durgié ...} Shil... Do. sbi 
Mahasi .».| Mandhél os Do, se 
Dévi Durgi Hat] Hat Kotl =...) Busahir, Jibal 
| and Réawin 
: States, 
Kharani —,..] Kharahan .| Busabir State... 
Palthin ...| Shdli,.. Do... 
Khanasi | Barkal ees Do. . 
K haniei eo-| Mabbdali Do, .. 


cant | 
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Nores, 


The god of two or three villages only, 


The god of the Daswini territory. 


.| The god of Khaniira territory. 


.| The god of the Larét and Shéladésh. 
.| The god of the Khabal territory. 
.| The god of Réhal. 


..| The god of the Jégaha territory. 


| The rural god of Péjilt and Bétiant. 


| The god of Jakhnéti. 


...| The godof the Sari of Rajgarh territory. 


| The god of the Spél territory. 


The god of half the Mandalgirh territory. 


...| The god of the other half of Mandalgarh. 


The gods of the Nivar territory, 


| The god of Ghort Karisé in the Nivar 


territory. 


.| The god of the Navar territory. 


| The god of the Pandr& Sau territory. 


Worshipped by the agriculturists of Shil. 
Worshipped by the natives of Mandal. 


Worshipped in the Pandr&a Sau, Navar 
Jiibal and Rawin territories, 


The god of the Rék and Simat territories. 


| The god of the Mastgarh and Alet tert 


tories, 


..| The rural god of the Barkal trritrion | 
..| The ood of the Bee territory. 
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The god of the villages of Kalédé and 
PHA. 





2 bre gods of Bart Ghériwila and Kashi. 


The god of the Héchhi territory, and 


..| The god of Tin Kéthi, but universally 


The god of the farmers of the Taranda 
The gods of the farmers of the Sdngré 


.| The goddess of the Répi Kamba territory, 


' Gbrozan, 190%] 
ne 
The N 
No | The Name of God, ong, cae ; Territory. | Norse, 
7 
60 | Kaléda a valoda 
61 | Chater Khand, Brandi 
The gods of the Kanchhin territory. 
62 | Mangléshar ...| Dwagé... 
63 | Lachhmi Narain} Kumsd .| The gods of the Shalatf territory. 
64 | Kbanta »o| Majhilt es 
The gods of the Barshé] territory. 
65 | Déva Kékht ...| Darkalt 
66 | Lachhmi Narain] Pat... 
67 | Dévijijt Muuash 
68 | Kangléshar_ ...| D&dthi 
. Majhalt and Chaksa villages. 
69 | Nag | Kim .., ..| The god of Kim village. 
70 | Obhart Gudrt ..| Karéri The god of one village only. 
71 | Jakh ... ...| Rachdlt ...| The god of four or five villages. 
72 |Gasd Dév _ ...| Gasd... ..| The god of one village only, 
78 | Bashéra | Bashéra 
worshipped. 
74 | Nardin Kind ... .| The god of the Obhé Bisi territory, 
75 | Lachmi Nérain| Maujhédlt .| The god of the Nau Bisi territory. 
76 | Jhangri ...| Manjgaon ..| The god of the Panjgion territory. 
77 |Nag ... «| Navard ..| The god of the Pat 86 territory. 
78 | Nag weve Bart... ..| The god of the Bari territory, 
79 | Davi... ...4| Tarandé 
ak territory. 
80 | Mahéshwar ...) Sdngra 
: territory. 
¢ 81 | Okha ... .. | Naohar | The odileds of the Nachar territory, 
WY gg | Durga +..| Kamba 
88 | Mahé Rudr ...| Kido ... | The god of the Khidnitcha territory, 
84 | Nag . | Barandé The god of the Jagéri territory. 
85 | dal ses .. | Sarpira ..| The god of the Kao Bil territory. 
86 | Nag ... — ...| Barda .».{ The god of the Kilba territory. 
87 | Mahéshwar ...| Bhabba The god of the Bhabbé territory. 
88 | Mahishwar ...) Chagdoh | The god of the Ohagiog territory. 
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t The Name of the 
No. | The Name of God. Valse: oF Seat of Territory. | Norns. 
od, 
89 | Badri Nath Kamra Busahir State,..| The god of the Tukpa terrritory. 
90 | Chandiki —...} Kéthi... Do. ...{ The god of the farmers of Shéa, 
‘91 Thakur Dwara..| Naising Do. : ee of the farmers of Naising village 
on ye 
92 | Raght Nathji .| Sarihan Do. 
. Worshipped throughout the country. 
93 | Narsinghji .| Rampur Do. ee 
94 | Balrimji .| Larsa, Dansa, Do.  ...| Worshipped in four villages only, 
Shingla, Sha- 
neri. 
95 | Balramji Nirat . Do... Worshipped in Niratnagar only. 
96 | Balramji Nandla and Do. Worshipped in Nandli, Tédrsa, Chedni, 
Torsa. Goéman, Dagéli. 
ed Arn : S 
97 nae tombs of} Ghoérn’ .| Balsan State .. | > yw orshipped by the people of all the 
ansigir and ; : 
Dhinigir territory ; there are separate rural gods 
og | Dévi Mansi... Ghérna a8 Do. in every village also, 
99 | Kadhisan Deéothi aes Do. The god of the farmers of the Dhartt, 
Duél and N6ti pargand. 
100 | Rai R&é MOlé..| Kadhiran —,,. Do. The god of the Kadhiran, Shilgri and 
Dhir territories, 
101 | Chedlt Shélii Dos «i 
The gods of the Shélta territory, 
102 | Chitra 1 Obandni Do. 
108 | Nag | Pal Do. ...| The gods of the Shalgaon territory. 
104 | Mahéshwar | Mahasd Do. ..| Worshipped in Majhéti and Draunk par- 
ganas. 
105 | Kadisan veel palit Do. The god of the Parli Phati territory. 
106 | Bagéshar ...| Bagéshar Do. .,.| Worshipped in Shakh, Katay, and Bagé- 
shar of Balsan, and in the adjacent 
Nahan villages. 
107 | Nag | Kathéri Do. ...| The god of Kathéri village only. 
108 | Gon .| Bakrari Do. .| The god of the Kalasi territory. 
109 | Nainon 1 Dévti a Do. | The god of the Parali territory. 
110 | Banar | Sbarachii K@énthal State.) The god of all Rawin territory, 
111 | Mahisd | Hanél Do. Do. do. 
112 | Nigaht | Jaili ee Do. ...| The raral god of Agla Pénar. 
113 | Banéshar .| Chéhag | Péndr, K@énthal! The rural god of Pichhla Pénar. 
State. 
114 | Paddéi | Pardl Sangiri State ...) The god of the Singri, Kumhirsen and 
Bhajji States, 
115 | Nag Shédri ai Do,  ...| The god of the Bhajji, SAngri, Busahir, 
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i | | The Name of the | | OO ae 8 
No. | The Name of God. ‘Village God. Boat aie Territory. | Norns, : 
116 | Band vee] Bandy | oe ‘ Worshipped in the Banar territory only. 
117 | Marichh .«;| Sawan eeree, | Worshipped in the Sawan territory only.. 
118 | Gréhan | | Dedsti | .»| Ghénd State ...| The god of the Shild territory. 
119 | Shilgur ..| Ghand ‘ Do, -+-| The god of the Préla territory. 
120 | Thakur Dwira.J Ghund Do. __...{ The god of farmers, 
121 | Banthia _..{ Ohikbur ..| Thadg ses Do. do. 
122 | Biuthia Jandg Do. is Do. do. 
128¢) Jimprii | Padrég Do. see Do. do. 
124 | Mahisi Gajyari Do. - Do. do. 
125 | Banar .e.| Sharaichli Jiibal State ..; The god of the Barar territory in the 
; Jubal State, and of the Rana of Jubal. 
126 | Mahasi | Handl ; Do. ...| The god of all the Jfibal State. 
127 | Shrigul or Bijat} Sarfhan Do. | The god of the Bis 86 territory. 
128 | Ratht kd Banir,) Bearhal Do. ...| The god of the Barhal village only. 
129 | Santé6pia ... Dhar Do. .| The god of Dhiir village only. 
180 | Shari | Shari Do. «| The god of four villages. 
181 | Dévi ...| Jabal P Do. -| The goddess of the Barar territory, and of 
the Rana, 
132 | Dévi | Hatkoti ...,Raiwin,Jdbal, and) The goddess of the territories round Jabal, 
: Busthir States. 
138 | Rihatna, ..| Lhalog ..| Jabal State ...) The god of the Jakh6li territory, 
184 | Géni | | Bédhna ar Do. asi Do. do, 
185 | Devi Jograsan,.! Péjarli Do. e+»| The rural god of the Péénthra territory. 
136 | Kanéra re Pojarli oi Do. «e-| The rural god of the Shak territory, 
187 | Dévi Dunudi ...) Dhabas Do. .-.| The raral god of the Hamal territory, 
138 | Dum | Bhot Do. .| The rural god of the Jakhéli territory. 
139'| Mahfsd ...| Périya ..4 Thardch State,../The gods of all the territories of Tardch 
| and Sangiri. 
140 | Mahéshwar_ ...| Mashran Do. Do, do. . 
141 | Mahasd Hand! os Do. ae Do. do. 
142 | Than | Sawin es a State.. Do. do. : 
148 | Tawansd ; | Baraghoh «| - ery | Wontined in ‘Maghidhar sereitor: 
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XXXII. — Origins of the Gods. 


128, (1) A Sanydsi meudicant, named srteerh came to Balean and Thédg States. ‘The, 
Chiefs of both the States became his disciples, for he knew jég (spiritual science) very well, After 
his death, a tomb was raised over h.s ashes, and this tomb is now worshipped. The real seat of the 
saint is Thor in Sirmir State, and the Chiefs and subjects of both the States pay visits to this place 
also. 

(2) The gods of the hills are of two kinds:—~ Female, 7. ¢, Dévts (goddesses) ; male, 4. ¢., 
Dévatiés (gods), The image of a goddess is always complete. In the case of a god, his head or 
dust only is represented. 

(3) The accounts of their origin and attributes vary. The gods are generally of one type, 
though they bear different names. The modes of worship are the same, and their images alike. 
Some goddesses are represented with four arms, some with two, some with eight, twelve, or even 
sixteen. Some are made to sit upon a dead body; some are shown a8 riding a lion, There are 
many other images in a temple, besides those of the god and the goddess, bearing different names, 
such as Shibjf, Shambhaji, Gan sh, Indar, Rajan, etc. Ay 


i 
XXXIV. — Forms of Worship. bra, ‘ 


(4) The priests worship the gods twice a day. In the morning the priest provides some sandal, 
rice, purified butter for the lamp, flowers, dhép (scent), and some-sweets or fruits forthe god. First 
of all, the god is washed with fresh water, and then his image is wiped with a clean cloth ; sandal is 
pasted upon the forehead and some rice also. <A garland of flowers is thrown round his neck. A 
lamp is hghted, drams are beaten, and bells are rung, The priest offers incense and chants hymns, 
Then sweets or fruits are placed before the image. After this all the worshippers offer their 
presents, The priest paints their foreheads with sandal, and prays to the god to fulfil their 
desires, Then the chéla (disciple) of the god goes into a trance and foretells success or failure to 
the pilgrim, offers him rice, and gives him directions in answer to his questions. In the evening only 
the lamp is lighted, incense and food being offered ; after which the god or goddess retires. This is 
called dard. 

(5) All kinds of presents are offered. Some men present gold and silver ornaments, clothes, 
money, grain, fruits, and purified butter, etc, A goat is killed, One loin of the goat is given to the 
person offermg it; the remainder is distributed among the priests. Two or four annas in cash are 
given to the priest for each goat. In the temple of the goddess, presents are offered in the months 
of Chét and Aséj. In addition to this, one can offer presents, if one likes, on a Tuesday, the day of 
the full moon, and the fourteenth, eighth or ninth day of the moon. Presents can be offered to 
a god at any time; but to do so on the first day of the month, or in Baiadkh, Bhiad6a or Migh, is 
considered best, 


(6) The presents offered to a god or goddess are collected in the treasury and are spent in 
charity. The men in charse of the temple, such as the priest, the monk and the musician, are 
paid small sums by the pilgrima, the least sum being six pies. The pilgrims can pay them as mach 
as they like. 





XXXV.— Ghosts and Spirits. 


129, Bhiite (ghosts), parfe (fairies), chadrds and manhrds are believed in by children and 
women, 


180. Stones are not worshipped in any way, except that people make images of stone and 
hang them round their necks, 


181-1382, No.® 

138. Nil.6 ; 

134, The Vam Margts, who worship the genital organs, are not to be found in this tertitory. 
* [Obviously answors to questions, ~- En.) 
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XXXVI, — Initiation Ceremonies, : 

_ 188, (a) To admit s person to any religious order, the brotherhood of the village assembles in 

. the temple of its god. wfer-disoussing the quastion, they send for thé man who is to be admitted, 
A Br&éhman is calléd to that place by permiesion of the Oh.ef. Be chants some hymns on the panoh 
gévyd (a mixture of milk, honey, cow’s urine, water of the Ganges, and olarified butter ) and makes 
the candidate for admission drink it. A feast is given to all the brotherhood, and the excom- 
municated can join in the feast. Then he goes to the god and presents offerings, This, is 
allowed to reclaim those who have been excommunicated by the brotherhood owing to some mistake. 
Apostates who voluntarily give up the Hindu religion and become converts to any other religion 
cannot be reclaimed. 

(4) Generally it is necessary to wear the sacred thread in order to join the Hindu religion. But 
the Sidras, as already mentioned, do not wear it. They are considered members of the religion if they 
obey the ordinary rules, even if they du not woar the sacred thread. 

SEXVIL. — High Class Hindu Sects, 

186. High class Hindus are divided into two sections — (1) Saivas, who worship the god 
Siva ; (2) Saktaks, who worship Siva, the goddess, and other gods. Those belonging to the first 
sect regard the sacrifice of goats and drinking of wine as sins. Those belonging to the second 
consider both to be virtuous, Enquiry shows that the latter abound in the hills, while the former 
are very few, not more than two per thousand. 


XXXVIII. — Brahman Sects. 

1887. Brahmans are divided into two kinds: — (@) Pandits or Padhas, ¢. e,, Shukal ; and 
(6) Achiraj, Bhat or Dakaut, ¢. ¢., Kishan. 

The Shukal Brahmans accept the alms offered on happy occasions — auch as the birth of 
a child, a marriage, or some other festival. Thoy also chant hymns, or officiate in the worship of gods 
at such times. Every tribe has a separate Brahman of this kind. 

The Acharaj receives alms offered at funeral ceremonies. On these occasions the reading of the 
hatha and the chanting of hymns is done by the Shukal Brahman, ¢. ¢., the priest. The alms are 
given to the Achéraj, 

The Bhits are given alms only at marriages. They are inferior to the Brahmans, but superior 
to the Achéraj. 

Alms offered to propitiate evil stara, such as Rihu, Kéta, Sani, are given to the Pandas or 
Dakauts. They also receive ¢uld ddn (alms in the form of grain, metals, etc., equal in weight to 
tbe weight of the man offering them). The hymns are recited by the Shukel Brahman. Only the 
alms are given to the Dakants, 

The Brahmans of all the tribes, except those of the Cobblers, Kdlts, Shepherds, Musicians and 
Sweepers, do all the work mentioned above and take alms, 


The Shukal Brahmans do not eat food prepared by the Kishan Brahmans, 
XXXIX, — Priests. 

188. Only Brahmans act as priests. 

‘ 440, No priest is to be found who performs ceremonies not pertaining to any particular god, 

141. Every tribe has its own priests, None but Brahmans can serve as priests, 

142, Each family has a priest. 

148. The priest knows all the business that he has to perform in the house of his disciple. He 
is not bound to keep drahmoharj (celibacy ) to the prescribed age, nor is he under any restrictions 
as regards profession. It is necessary for him to know the rules for giving or receiving alms at the 
times of death, marriage, birth, or any other festival. 

t [No answer was apparently given to Question 187 — Hn,} 
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; xL.— - Places of Worship. | - : s 

144, In some places there are separate buildings set, apart for worship, while in others there 
are not, . 

4145, The temples have their doors either to the north or east or on all sides. 

146. A tomple is either a shivdld or a thdkur-dwird or a déyi-dwald. 

147, A ehivdld containg the images of Sbibji, Rima, Ganésh, Hanuman and Bhairdn. 
A thakur-dwdrd those of Shivaji, Rima, Lakshman, Krishna, Balram, Gépalji, and Hanaman. 
A lévivlwdld the images of Dévi, Kali, Lonkra, and a lion, 

148. The god of the temple is worshipped thrice every day, in the morning, noon and evening, 
bat in sume places this worship is performed only twice. Offerings arc made. The Brahman is fed 
at particular festivals and Aawan (sacrifice) is performed, 

149. Some ceremonies are performed openly, and some secretly. The latter are called 
nar6é] paja, and are performed on the occasion of particular festivals only and not every day. 


XLI. — Sacrifices. 


160. (1) Goats and sheep are sacrificed to all the gods. 
(2) Goats are sacrificed in the name of the Dévi or Kalt. 
(3) Sheep are sacrificed in the name of Bhairén, Lénkra, and Narsingh. 
(4) Buffaloes are sacrificed to the younger Lénkra. 

(5) Fowls, pigs, fish, and lizards are offered to the lesser Kali. 

“161, Generally the family priest officiates at the time of the sacritice, but one can sacrifice 
without the aid of the priest as well. The sacrifice is offered to the god who is the patron 
of the offerer. 

152. The sacrifice is performed at the temple. 

153. Ifthe sacrifice be of a goat or sheep, one loin is given to the person who offered it, 
and the remainder is distributed among the monks, gods, and tho priests. Sometimes the 
sacrificial animal is buried. In some places the head and liver of the sacrificed goat are kept 
by the priests and monks, and the remainder is given back to the offerers 

The sacrifice of the other animals are offered by the Kélis, Cobblers or Shepherds. 

154. Sometimes, instead of a living creature, an imitation of itin flour or silver are 
offered, or the living beast, without being sacrificed, is let loose in the templé' of the god. 
The animal remains in the forost, and the custodians of the temple look after it. When fat 
it is sold, and the money thus realised is added to the god’s treagure, If the image offered be 
of silver, it is stored in the treasury. If of flour, it is cooked in oil or clarified butter, and is 
eaten by the priests. 

165. The worshippers do not offer any part of their body as sacrifice. 


XLII. — Human Sacrifice. 


156, It is said that in ancient times men, women, and children were offered as sacrifice to 
the Davi or Kalf. Men were sacrificed to Lénkra also. 


167, It is said that men had their heads cut off as offerings to JawalA Mukhi, Kalt; Bhima 
Kali and Bhairéh Btr, etc., and put into the sacrificial es Many men cut out their tongues 
and offered them to the goddess. 


‘A. sacrifice of the nature of human sacrifive j 18, oaeves still performed in the hills every 
forty or fifty years, and is called Bhunda, A man of the Béda Tribe of Kilt and Garhwal 
is sent for. From ancient times such men have been kept as priests in the places where 
this sacrifice is performed. They are treated like the ordinary priests, and are given an 
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annual pension ‘ont of the temple fund, "When the time of the sacritice has been fixed, the 
Béda is sent for three months before the date. He comes. with his family and gathers hemp, 
with which a big rope,; four or five hundred yards long, is prepared. All the men 
accompanying the Béda are sumptuously fed, and one of them ‘who willingly offers himself is 
chosen for the sacrifice. He is given plenty of wine, mest, milk, etc. The sacrificial fire is 
kept burning for three months in’ the temple of the god. Qn the appointed day, saints, 
Brahmans, and, gods of the neighbourhood are sent for, aud all are provided with food. 


The Bédi is brought to the temple in the morning and placed near the sacrificial fire. 
He is then worshipped and ‘sacrificed, like a goat, in the name of the god. A rope that 
is prepared by the man himself is tied to two poles, and then the man is thrown over 
this rope. Some die, while others escape alive. In the latter case he is given eighty-four 
rupees in cash, gatments and ornaments from the god’s treasury. He has authority to ask 
for anything he likes from the pilgrims, who are bound to give it to him. This is a very 
critical time, and much care is taken in British territories. It is however held that the man’s 
death or otherwise is under divine control. Some places where the rope is bound to poles 
are flat, while others are valleys between two rocks. 


158. The men to be sacrificed, like the priests, are certain men fixed upon and are 
sacrificed in turn, A quarrel, as among the priests, arises if one offers himself in the place of 
another. | 

189. Open human sacrifice is now quite obsolete. 


List of Bhund&é Sacrificial Spots. 





| 




























No. | Name of God. < Place of | Territory. Novns. 
Sacrifice. 
1 | Bashéra ...| Bashéra ...| Busahir State.) A good place, but very distant. 
2 | Kangléshwar ..| Dévthi | Do. —...) An ordinary place. 
3 Lachmt Nardin.) Manjhéolt | Do. Do. 
4 |Davtand Balram| Shinglé | Do. Do. 
5 Do... Shan6ri Do. Do. 
6 Do | Darsa ... oa Do. Do. 
a | Do. -s.| Dansi... Do. Do. 
8 | Datatra andj Nagar Do. Do. 
Balram. , 
9'|Straj andj Nirat.. Do. . Do 
Balram., | 
10 | Kharand —...1 Khardhan Do. A difficult place, steep on both sides. 


frail 
pas 


/Palthan — ..,| Sholt .., 
‘Bakrald ..| Dalghdn a. 
Bhima: Kalt . ..| Saréhan 
14 | Third ws, Byghl.. ws 
‘Vb ‘Devt or aoe aes Nirmend ase 


Do. do. do. 


so 
.- en 


Do. —— do, ‘do. | 
Jabal State a? 
Kole. 


; 
Do. 4 Do. do. do. 
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: XLIU,—ableof Festivals. = = 8  =° 
No. “Name. Month (English). | Month (Indian), Norss, ee og, 
senseenacer eee ease eens eneanentstnencnnanapiateinmtant neat ARs teeter teeta thmmnntirnem nin dacinane ee en sontehnmarees A 
| anne ...| Middle of Jan-| Poh and the Isti Food prepared aa alms given to the 
uary. day of Mégh. Braéhmana, 
Khattala Eké-| End of January; Magh ... sae Fasts are observed and sesame is offered 
dashi. : as alms. 
Basant Panch-| Early in Feb-| Phagun ...| Dances are performed. The New-year 
ami. yuary: is celebrated. 
Shiv Ritri .... Febru ary or Phégun __...| A fast is observed in the name of Siva: 
March. food is prepared, and a goat sacrificed. 
New-year’s Day| March ...| Ist of Chat ...| The Brahmans foretell the events of 


the year to the Kshatriyas, and receive 
some money as a gift. 


Hélf ... -»-| March... ...| Phagun oe People throw coloured water on one 
| another. Dances are performed, shows 
are held, and feasts given. 


Chétar Chav- April .. ...| Ch@t .. ...| A proper day for making offerings to 
das. gods. The thdkur dwirds are the 
scenes of great festivities. 


Nératré ...| March or April] Chet... .. | Fasts are observed in honour of the 
Dévi ( goddess ), and goats and wine 
are offered to her. | 


Baia&khi a April ... ...| lat of Baisékh.| Gift are given to Bréhmans. Fairs are 
held for a fortnight. 
Nirjila Eké-)May ... ...| Jéb .. — ...| Peopleobserve afast. Sherbet is given 
dashi. gratis to the people to drink. 


Déb Sani Eké-| Jone or July...) Har... ...| Alms are given and fasts observed. 
dashf. 


‘4 
4 


Bids Paj& =...) JoneorJuly...) Har ... ... Do. do, do. 


_..| Presents are offered in the thdkur dwards. 


| Narsingh Chau-| March .. | Chét ... 
‘ | Image of Narsing is displayed. 


das. 


Ram Naumt ...| March .. | Ohét ... Do. and the Ram Lila is performed. 


Siont ... w| 15th July  ...| lst SAwan ...| People eat food. Garlands of flowers 


are put round the necks of the cattle, 






Rakhrt ...| August ..| Sawan or Bha-/The Brahmans make armerings of 
| dén. thread and tie them to peoples’ wrists, 
and get money as # reward, 


sasha fast, and. ‘tool the Bedhman : 


| Janam Ashtami!! August ...| End of Séwan 
3 | inning; next: day. 


or 
of Bhadén. 
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August a. 





,18 | Kishun Ghari 


Mavas. ; or beginning 
“| of Bhadon. 
19 | Nag Panchami.| August or Sep- Do, 


tember. 


t 


20 | Anant Chaudas| September... Beginning 
: Aso}. 
21 | Pitra Pakh} September...) Asdéj ... 
Amfvas., 
22 | Nératré «| October see ABO) oie 
23 | Dasthri .| October .| Asdj 


24 | Chréwal || August sae 


’ 


Si ér ene w@ September @eea 


26 | Diwali... «e»| October | Katik ... 
| 
27 | Karnvall ...| October ...| Katik.,. 


Katik... 


29 | Panch Bhishmj| November .| Maghar 
Ekadashi. 
‘ 
30 | Panch Bhishmi| November ...| Maghar 
Puranioashi. 
| 
31 | Sankrint .... December .| lst Péh 
82 | Sataya Nardin. December ...) Poh ., 
33 | Somiivatt Ama-| December P6h .. 


vas. 


84 Pandra .-| December... 


Kheriin «| January oe 


28 pi Ashtumi.; Octobre 


Month (English), | Month (Indian), 


Ist of Asdj 


| Norss, 








End of Sawanj Farmers worship their land on the 


second day after @mdvas (last day of 

the lunar month) and sacrifice a goat, 

..| People worship their gods and offer 
sacrifices to them. : 





of| Anant is worshipped, and gifts are given 
to the Brabmauns. 


..jBrahmans are given gifts in the name 
of the dead forefathers. 


.-.| Fhe goddess is worshipped, sacrifices 
are offered, and masquerade shows are 
held. 


| the end of the Nérdtds. At the 
Daséhri festival gifts are awarded to 
the poor. 


Ist of Bhaidén..| Gods of clay are made and worshipped. 


Lights ure shown to the gods every 
evening. 


...| Che barbers show mirrors to rich men, 
who give them rewards, 


Kivery village and every house is 
ilwminated. Rich food is cooked and 
distributed amongst relatives. 


eat 
| Celebrated in thdkur dwdrds only. 


eae | 


Fasts are observed, and gifts are given 
to the Brihmans., 


...| Goats are sacrificed throughout the 
country, Goats reared during the 
summer are sacrificed at this time. 


...| The people fast on every puranmdshé (full 
moon) and give alms to the Brahmans. 


...| This festival returns after long in- 
tervals. Fasts are observed, and 
charity bestowed on the Brahmans. 


_Fasts are observed in the name of 
Siva, and there is also feasting. 
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XLIV. — Some Details of the Festivals. 3 oe 
» 161% A brief account of every festival has been given in the table above. Rome Betas: 
are now given. 

(1) Léhri khichyi (a kind of food) is ee and is distributed among relatives, 
The people plav with balls in every village or in the temple of the god. The saints and 
Brihnans are given rice, pulse, and money. Some people perform oblations in their homes: 
The priests worship the doors of their customers. | 
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(?) Basant Panchami, — This festival is celebrated in the court of the Chief only. ‘The 
tiris (musicians) sing and play npon instruments and get rewards. The people sprinkle 
coloured water over one another. Some men and women wear oo scarves, but it is not 
a general custom. . | 


(3) Shiv Ratri. — Fasting is observed during the day. In the night an image of 
Biva is made of clay. A coloured square is prepared, and the god is placed in the middle of 
it. Cakes are placed on all sides tound the square. The god is worshipped throughout the 
night. Songs are sung, and music played. A goat is sacrificed. In the morning the god is 
thrown into water. he cakes are given to a Brihman, and distributed amongst the 
brotherhood. | . ‘ 

(4) New-year’s Day. — On the first of Chét, série (musicians) sing songs and play on 
instruments, and receive gifts. The Brahmans foretell the events of the year and get rewards. 
The tits yo from village to village and entertain people throughout the month of Chét. 


(5) Héli is celebrated in the Chief’s court only. Coloured water is sprinkled and songs 
are sune. All the men taking part in the HOli are entertained with a feast. 


(6) Noratré. — The goddess is worshipped and sacrifices are offered to her. 


(7) Baistkhi.— On the Ist day of the month the pricst worships the gates of his 
customers, who give him, according to their capacity, grain and money. During the whole 
of the month sacrifices are offered to the god on different dates. The people practise archery 
ata fair. 

(8) Sankraént Sawani (first day of the month Siwan).— Wreaths of flowers are thrown 
round the necks of quadrupeds. Rich foods are prepared and distributed among the family 
and relations and guests. Fairs are held throughout the month in the temples of gods. All 
the people of the ueigh bonrhood gather at the fairs, and dunce and sing duringythe day. In 
the evening they go to feast at Lome or at their relatives’ honses. 


(9) Nag Panchami. — In some places fairs are held at the temples of gods. The people . 
keep awake the whole night, and hill songs are sung and instrnmeuts are played upon, In 
the morning all the people present are fed. The fair at this time is called Jigré or« 
Bhadronju. * , 

(10) Noratré. — The goddess is worshipped. Masquerades are held in the night. Music 
is plaved, and in some places is called batri or kardl?. The next es in the Daséhra. A 
man impersonating Ramcbandar drives in a chariot and conquers Lauk 


(11) Shéri or Saér. — Euch man makes an image of clay, puts flowers on it, and places it 
before his house. Rich food is prepared on the first day of the month. In the evening 
illurainations are made all around the image, and it is worshipped. | 


(12) Diwali. — Every person illuminates his house. Foud is prepared and distributed 
among relatives. The people amuse themselves with gambling. A heap of wood is kept 
burning ull night, and all the villagers gather round it and abuse the natives of adjoining. 
villages, who in return abuse them. The people remain awake during the might and ONE 
the songs of Diwéla, like the kathd (recitation). A song is fixed for this festival. | . 


8 (No answer was apparently given to Question 160.— *. 
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“Men and worlfen of evegy tribe attend the fairs at this time, except: women who observe 
the pardf system, Persons of al] ages are among the spectators, ° 


162. The dutes for all the festivals are fixed, except the SomAvati Amfvas and Satya 
Narain. =~ 





168. No festival is celebrated to commemorate any peason. 


164. Food is givep to the Brihmans in the namo of the dead on the date correapouding, 
to the death of the deceased, and this is termed t¢ihé shrddh. This ia dono by a few" persons 
and is not a general custom. 


165 <All the Hindu festivals are celeh. ated by the people.generally, However, some of 
the festivals pertaining to thdkur dwdrds, as mentioned in the above table, are celebrated by 
some persons, while others do not observe them. 

166, The Hindus do not observe the festivals of the Sardogts. 

167. There is no festival where boys and girls desirous of marriage meet and select their 
consorts, 


168. Among certain classes the festival of Karva Chauth is considered to be for the wife 
and husband only. 


168, Wine is used in the fairs held on Baisaikhi, Siénf, and H3&lf festivals. 


SLV.— Objects of Worship. 

170, There are no ghosts or spirits who are considered to have any connection 
with sticks. However, the sticks, lances, and bugles of a god are hotoured like the god 
himself. 

171. The silver sticks, lances, bugles, and bells of a god are thought sacred. It is also 
believed that these things possess supernatural powers. 


172. Wood aud stone are worshipped, for they are considered to be the abodes of gods. 


XLVI. — Animism, Spirit Worship. 

178. The people believe in spirits living in rivers, hills, trees, ruins, and in clean 
and unclean places. 

(a) Yama ( god of death) is supposed to live in rivers. 

(6) Bédolis, brovks and springs are supposed to be the abodes of jal paris (water nymphs ) 
and mAatris, 

(c) Kali is supposed fo live in hills, 

(d) Spirits of all kinds are supposed to live on trees. 

(ec) Banshir spirits live in ruins of old buildings, or valleys or mountains, 

i) Vicions spirits live in dirty placos, and virtuous spirits or gods in clean and pure 
localities. 


174, A detailed account of the worship of ghosts is given below. Ifa person is laid 
up with some disease and does not improve with medicine, a Bréhman is called and is asked 
to exorcise the disease. He indicates the kind of ghost, if any, with which the man is 
possessed. The following are the signs of possession by ghosts :— 

(1) The patient seems comparatively comfortable during the day, but as the night 
advanoos, his restlessness increases. He gains composure with the passing of night and coming 


of day. 
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(2). The pulse of the patient beats like that of a healthy person, Now he becomes faint 
and again comes to his senses. Sometimes he speaks, while at others weeps and cries. 


(8) The more medicine is ndministered, the more the disease increases. Sometimes he is 
cured without the uge of medicine. The patient feels nausea, depression, and palpitation 
of the heart. 


. When these signs and the opinion of the Brihman concur, the guardians of the patient 
tInake the following arrangements for the propitiation of the ghost :— 


(a) The water nymphs or MAtris are supposed to have female forms. They are of two 
kinds :— Virtuous or superior, and vicious or inferior. Means for propitiating virtuous 
nymphs are these: Fruits and flowers are gffered to them, a small palanquin is made of 
bamboo and covered with cloths of five colours, the Brahman makes a cake, recites some 
hymus, und places the palanqnin before the patient, and puts the fruits and flowers in it. 
The patient is made to worship a lamp and the palanquin, after which it is placed at a crossing. 
To propitiate an evil or vicions nymph, a goat, or a sheep, or a pig or a hen is offered as 
sacrifice, The remaining methods of adoration are like those mentioned above, 


(6) Propitiation of the god of death is performed thus :— Some beasts, as hens, pigs, or 
sheep are brought. A cake of seven kinds of grain is cooked. Five or six lamps are lighted 
and placed upon this cake, together with some preces of stone. All this is placed before the 
patient. The Brahman chants a hymn on every stone and puts it upon the cake, The stones 
are either 5, or 7 or 1] in number, always representing odd numbers. When this is done 
all these things, together with the beasts, are taken to the cremation-grouuds, where the 
Brahman sacrifices the animals and takes them away. 


(c) Kali is worshipped with the sacrifice of a goat, flowers, fruits, wheaten bread, and 
lamps, in the same way as a Matri, 


(¢) Ghosts and nahshirds are propitiaicd by sacrifices of goats in some places, and by 
dust or gravel in others In the same manner evil ghosts are propitiated by the sacrifice of 
a boar, or hen, or dust only. 


176. D&gs or demons are the ghosts connected with flelds. It is a well-known 
fact that an estimate is made of the produce of the fields. If the crops of a certain season 
yield produce less than the estimated one, the difference is thought to be appropriated by 
the ddy. 


176, Most men perform the Kunjhaéin pdQja instead of sacrifices. 


n 


177, Aunjhdin is ordinarily offered to Kali, a part (fairy), or a mdtr?. A certain portion 
of the forest or hill is set aside for this purpose. liven if the forest is cut down, yet the 
portion consecrated to the god is preserved for his worship. None of the trees in this portion , 
is cut, nor are any leaves or boughs broken. 


178, Monkeys, elephants, cows, oxen, and snakes are worshipped as gods. 


(1) A monkey or an ape is considered as a representation of Hanimin. Largo cakes, 
grain, and gram arc offered to them. 


(2) An elephant is taken as a representation of the god Ganésh, and is worshipped on 
such festivals as Ganésh Chauth, etc. 


(8) Cows are of two kinds, vtz., kdm dhéni and kaptld, and both of them are adored as 
gods. Cows having a tongue or a hoof on their backs are also worshipped. 


(4) An ox or nad is worshipped instead of Siva, 


(5) Snekes are worshipped as the ndy dévtd (snake-god). ” 
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179, Prayers and sdotifices are offered to the spirits in the name of the dead. 
180. No ceremony deservas mention. | 


181. No sacred atiimal, nor any plant, nor any other thing, is worshipped in the name of 
any ancestor. 


162. Tho heirs of the decdaged offer alms in the naine of the dead while performing kiryd 
kearm or shrddh (funeral ceremonies) unde: the impression that all this goes to the spirit of 
the dead. 


188. The things placed with a corpse are disposed of in the following manner: — 
(1) All that is put in the mouth of tho dead, as panch ratan (five gems), is barnt with it. 


(2) The ornaments are, in the case of poor men, takon back, and in the case of rich men, 
sent to Hardwar, or given to the Achiraj (man officiating at funeral ceremonies). 


(8) Olothes of small value are burnt with the corpse or buried with it. Costly clothes are 
taken back by poor people, but sent to Hardwar or given tu the Achiraj by rich men. 


(4) Edible things are gonerally given to the Acharaj, 
184. Living persons fear the spirits of the dead. 


185, If the soul of a dead person is seon in a dream by any one, and it troubles him, the 
deceasod i3 considered to be the cause of this, A Brahman is asked to offer prayers for the 
salvation of the dead. A charm is written and tiedto the neck or arm of the person dreaming 
about the dead. 


186. The spirit of the deceased 1s considered to haunt his house for eleven days after 
death. The following matters are taken into consideration as regards other haunts : — 


(1) Tho spirit that has become united to the universal spirit does not roturn. 


(2) The spirit which, on account of hissins, has not obtained salvation, always haunts here 
and there, finds rest nowhere, and is not pleased with any place. So spirits of the second sort 
haunt all places, like graveyards and cemeteries. Their forms are very fearful and thoy have 
no flcsh on their bodies. They are said to be of fabulous sizes, 


187 The forms of ghosts lead us to the conclusion that they were great sinners in their 
lives, or died a sudden death — such as by poison, or by falling down, or by suicide — 
and have not obtained salvation, There are different interpretations of these facts; but it is 
of no use tu give their details, for it is inpoesible to find out the truth in this way. 


188. The Brihmans expel ghosts by charms and magic. The pcraon possessed by a’ ghost 
is made to inhale the smoke produced by burning wheat, chillies, the flesh of a tiger, and pork 
If the ghost is not dispelled by these means, then the method mentioned in para. 174 is applied. 


189. The kinds of ghosts have been given in para. 174. 


190. Fifteon days are consecrated to the deceased ancestors in Bhidén or Asbj, This 
period is called pitrt pakeh (ancestor's fortmight), and at this time Brihmans are fed and given 
alms in the name of ancestors. This is called ehiddh. 

191. It is necessary to perform the ehrddi of a man at Gyf, and that of a woman at 
GidAvari. Yor inatance, if the parents of @ person dio, then he will perform the shrddh of his 
father at GiyA and that of his mother at Gédavart.® 


® TOr, at soma plage recognised as @ substitute, -» En.) 
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; ALVIII, — Animal Worship. 


192. No tribe nor any subdivision of a tribe is named after the name of an animal, a tree, 
or an arm or instrument. 


193. The Hindus honour such objects, for they take them to be sacred according to their 
Scriptures. They abstain from killing, cutting, burning, or cating any male or female cattle, 


elephant, m: ynkey, snakes, crows, garur (a large heron), Gane cat, or dog, or any peat tree, 
or banian tree. 


194. Hanfimin is represented as a monkey; Ganésh is represented as an elephant. The 
images of the animals mentioned above are, kept by the people for worship. Besides these 
the people make images of all gods and adore them. 


195. Every custom is handed down from ancient times. There is no special tradition 
about this, Idol worshippers have 9 strong faith in images. 


XLIX.— Troe Worship. 


196, Women partwnlarly worship the pipal and banian trees. They also worship the 
tulsi (a shrub); and the sensitive plant, 


107. The pipul is worshipped on the occasion of a marriage or any other like happy 


occasion. Also the ¢uls? plant is worshipped. Girls can be named after the ¢ulsi, but there is 
no anch rule for the names of beys. 


Superstitions. 
L. — Omens from Anima!s, 
198. A detail of ill-omens is given below : — 


(1) Ifa cow, buffalo, goat, or sheep give birth to a young one during the period extending 
from the 26th of Baisakh to 8th Jéth, this yoong one, with its mother, is given away to the 
Brihman, or it is sold. To keep it is considered unlucky. 


(2) The same rule applies to cattle bringing forth their young in Bhadéi or Migh. 


(8) Cattle producing young in Jéth under the inflnence of the star Mal are subject to the 
same rule. ‘ 


(4) The animal that howls at night, or seems grumbling like an unhealthy individual, is 
either given away in charity or is gold. 


(5) If small spots appear on the skin of a bufelo, it. is sold. 

(6) Cows or goats yielding blood instead of milk are sold, 

(7) Cows or gonts that drink their own milk are sold. 

(8) An animal that kills or devonrs its own young is sold, 
LI,— Omens from Domestic Utensils, 

(1) It is forbibden to cat out of a broken vessel of white brass. 


(2) The vessels of clay or white brass are used by the memhers of one class only. They 
become polluted if used by members of another caste. 


(3) A vessel is considered unclean unless it is cleaned with dust and water. 
(4) The c.oking vessels are liable to impurity more quickly than the utcnsils for water. 


(5) The people do not allow the members of a caste, different from theirs; to use their 
copper and white brass metals. Other vessels are frée from such restrictions. 
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Lit. ~ Omens from Houses. 


(1) The place ‘hier. a crow caws at night and a jackal howls at day, becomes unfit for 
habitation, ‘This is consider ed to be the forecast of somebody dying there. 


(2) The sitting of an owl, a pheasant, or s vulture on the roof of a house j is considered 
ominous. If this happans, a goat is sacrificed at once. | : 


(3) The crawling of a suake in the upper floor of the hédees is considered to portend evil. 
Tf one appears, it is expelled by pulling duwn the roof and net through the door. Something 
is also given in charity. | 


(4) Cracking sounds in the roof or furniture of a honso are unlacky. 


(5) If in a house the sound of a stranger, or of a member of the family, is heard, and aiter 
enquiry itis found that there was no such man there, but the sound was only an unnatural 
one, the house is thought to be unfortunate. 


(6) The appearance of moisture in the walls of a house without any rain, is thought 
ominous. 


(7) The following aro ill-omens for s house : — The subjection of the inmates to 
constant whimsical thoughts, excessive sleep, poverty, constant Seam; expenses greater 
than income, perpetual illness. 


(8) The going out of a fire suddenly at the time of cooking food. 
(9) Decroase in charity, prayers and worship, and increase in sin, portend misfortune. 


LIII. — Omens from the Roads. 
To lay a road along one’s habitation is prohibited. 


LIV.— Omens from Movements of the Body. 
(1) The trembling of any limb, in a healthy state of the person, is of evil import. 


(2) Unusual silence or too much talk, sickly heart and whimsical thoughts, foreshadow 
coming evil. Also evil dreams; sneezing of a person in front or on the left; a succession 
of calamities ; spitting; a snake, a lizard, a jeckal or an ass touching the body; the perching 
of a crow on the head or the fall of a crow’s droppings on the body; the appearance of drops of 
blood on a cloth when the cause cannot be found out; biting by a dog or cat; burning by 
fire; cloth being damaged by mice. 


LV. — Ducky and Unlucky Stars, 


199. Every one has two rdshis (stars of fate), i. ¢., birth rdcehi and name rdshi. If an 
evil atar comes near this rdshi ata distance of 4, 8 or 12 stages, the man under its infinence has 
to propitiate it, and considers himself nnlacky. 


The images or likenesses of stars are not buried. 


LVI. — Omens from the Rivers. 


900. If the following omens occur toa man crossing a river, he will stop for an noe 
and then cross it: — Sneezing, tambling, confronting an ass or a, snake going to the right, 
‘gonfronting a bareheaded man or &@ man bringing wood, a bridegroom going to a marriage, 
one being asked as to whero he is going, appearing to the left or'in front of a partridge, 
e crow, ® pheasant, a deer, o jackal oro Bees a widow. 


If one comes across some of these omens yeneocssttely in crossing a river ora road, he reburns 


and does not proceed. , 
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Lvil, — gumptuary Customs. 


201. Kolis, cobblers, weavers, washermen, barbers, tire (musicians), ironsmiths, bharbrés, 
dea shepherds do not wear gold and gems, nor do they wear shawls, chugde, sarbandd (dresses). 
gulbadan and kimkhdb (silkon cloth). In addition to these tribes, the Kanaits do not wear gold 
arm-rings, dardgar, sarshébha, amirash and diamonds (ornaments), and cloths of kimkhd6. Bat 
nowadays this custom is being disregarded. 


No tribes, except Brihmans, Rajpiits and Banids can take their food in silver vessels. 


There is no custom as regards planting and eating of herbs or plants, 
LVIYI, — Naming Customs, 


202. Some plants have names like those of some of the tribes, but there is no tradition 
about them worth mentioning. 


203. Children ordinarily have two names: birth name and ordinary name. The former 
is used in performing religious ceremonies, and no one except the priest knows this natne. 
The latter is used in ordinary business and is known to all. An opprobrious name is given to 
a boy whose elder brother died before his birth, e. g., Ganda, Bada, ete., in order that he 
may live. Holes are made in his nose and ears like the women. 


204 The above applies both to boys and girls. 


205. In ordinary matters, parenta swear by their children and vice versd. They touch their 
bodies. In legal matters, a man is made to swear by the god that he believes in. The man 
who takea an oath in the temple of a god, touches the image of the god, or throws a stone 
towards the temple, or picks up the money or disputed objects before the god. Some caths 
are performed by touching a cow or lifting upon one’s head the water of the Ganges. 


206. The truth or falsity of a man who takes an ordeal is determined in this way — - that 
if he suffers any loss or injury, then he is considered false ; and if he prospers, then he is true. 
In ancient times cases were tried by making the culprit dive in water, by putting the hand in 
hot oil, or by giving poison to a goat. 


The party who was willing to take an oath was taken to a tank or a khad (valley) 
full of water and was made to dive. [f he was true, then he came back to the surface 
and won the case; otherwise he was cousidered false and, being pronounced guilty, suffered 
punishment. ‘ 


Ten ot fifteen seers of oil were boiled in an iron canldron, and Sieh it Was foaming 
& copper piece was dropped iv it. The mam ready to take oath was then asked to pick up this 
piece. If his hand was‘ burnt, ho was considered false, and lost the case. If, on the other 
hand, he received no injury, he won the suit, | 


A flat piece of iron was made red hot, and the tonyue of the swearing person was branded 
with it. The burning of the tonguo showed the falsity of the swearer, while its safety proxed 
him true in his cease. 


The parties to a dispnte used to bring two goats alike in all cancels: The goats were 
given eqnal quantities of poison. The party whose goat was affected with poison before the 
other's was considered to be in the right and won the case. 


All these three customs are now out of use in British aa 


207. All quarrels are decided by the oathe stated above, . 
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LX.-—— Magic and Charms. 
208. Magic is practised by magioians only, and there are no witohes. 
\ f 


200. This practice is no concern of the priest, nor has he any enmity with the magicians, 
In some places even the priests act as magicians ; and in others, other men do so. In short, 
any one who learns this seience can become a magician. 


210. The magician’s business is to foretell by means of figures. He always remains at 
home. He goes to tho house of a person who calls him, and there he either makes a charm or 
dispels one. Generally, the people look upon him with respect. 


211. Tho man who remains dirty and unclean, and does not worship gods, but devotes 
his whole attention to the worship of evil spirits, and does not take a bath, is taken to be as 
& magician, 


212. The people generally believe that the attendance of a magician means either the 
calliag of ghosts to disclose some secret or to make a person receive some gain or injury. 


LXI.— Possession and Exorcism. 


218. It is believed that poople become possessed of ghosts. In order to cure a possessed 
person, he is made to inhale the smoke of chillies, If tho ghost does not leave him, a Brahman 
or & magician is called in, who, according to his own science, makes charms as mentioned 
above. 


214. Possession by # ghost is considered evil. Spirits are generally under the control! of 
low persons, such as K6lis, cobblers, shepherds, ironamiths, etc., as well as under that of 
Brahmans. A ghost imposed by a low person is thought to bo unholy, while that by a person 
of high caste is holy. 


LAII, — Dreams, 


215. Dreams dreamt in good health and on a cloar night can portend good or evil, can tell 
about the past. and foretell the future, 


216, A learned Brihman is called to interpret a dream, and is told all about it, T£ the 
dream seems, according to the rules of the books, evil, the Brihman makes the man who 
dreamt it give some charity, but there is no need of charity in the case of a good dream, 


217. Ifa dead person is seen in a dream, and convorsation is held with him, then the 
dream is considered to be one relating to the communication with spirits. Other dreams are 
good or bad omens, 


LXITI, — Spirit Propitiation. 
915, ‘To propitiate spirits, Brahmans are made to recite panchak shanti hymua (hymns to 


propitiate), and alms are given. Brahmans or magicians make charms and tie them to the 
neoks of the possessed persons, 


LAIV, — The Evil Bye. 


919. People believe ia the effects of the evil eye and are much afraid of it. They consider 
it worse than magic. 


220, Some men have so much power in their eyes, that if anything be eaten in their 
sight, it is soon vomited. No particular reason givon for this is worth mentioning. 
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‘ 221. The effects of the evil eye are done away with by charins, or by performing the 
business out of the sight of the man suspected tq possess it. A portion of something brought 
from without is put in the house fire. The effect of the evil eye upon an animal is neutralized 
by throwing some dust over it. 


LXV. — Charms. 


222. Magicians perform charms upon a person by means of things belonging to that 
person, or by things that were a portion of his body : — 

(1) Nails or hair cut from his body, or the dust over which he has trodden. 

(2) Driving a nail in a tree bearing the same name as the person intended to be injured, 
will wound that person. 

(83) Warming the water of a spring of the same name as the victim on a fire, will make 
him to suffer from heat. , 

(4) Making an imago of a person and wounding it with a nail in his name. 

(5) Making an image of a person and either burying or burning it. 

(6) Putting the flesh of a corpse, or some pepper or mustard, in the name of the Victim, 
on a sacrificial fire. - 

All these things are done in order that their effect may fall upon the victim. 

228. Special care is takon to destroy nails or hair when cut. Every man has two names, 
and the reason of this is that the magicians may not know the birth name. 


LXVI, — Fortune-telling. 
224. A magician or a jd/sshi (astrologer) foretells and foresees future events, 


225. The following are the methods of prophesying and foreseeing : — 

(1) The astrologer has three dice. He throws them and, making estimates by moans of 
the letters of the alphabet, interprets good or evil results. 

(2) The disciple or ddd, who is well known as a magician, concentrates his attention for a 
fow minutes, and answers any questions put to him as to the good or bad end of the enquirer. 

(3) Some oil is poured ona plate of white brass, and a lighted lamp is placed on this 
plate at night. The medium fixes his eyes, for a few minutes, upon this lamp, after which he 
goes into a trance, and in this state ho foretells future events. e 

(4) Questions are put to the medium in the evening, and he anawers them the next 
morning, It is supposed that he receives information at night from some god. 


(5) Sometimes the medinm takes some oil or #/i (purified butter) in his hands and rubs 
them for a few minutes, and then answers questions. Some interpret answers by making the, 
questioner name any fruit or flower. 


Answers to most of the questions about the past or present are correct, but to those 
about future are very seldom correct. Magicians and charmers belong to the Brahman, Jégi, 
shoemaker, K6li, minstrel, smith, and Dadi classes. 


LEVII. — Illness is Spirit-caused. 


226. Illness is genorally attributed to ghosts. 


227. If a man is suffering from a disease which cannot be diagnosed by physicians, or if it 
invreases with the use of medicine, or if it abates in the day and increases in the night, then it 
is thought to be a case of possession, and is reforred to a Brahman or disciple (ddd). Ue throws 
dice or goes into a trance, and thus tells what sort of spirit is possessing the patient. The 
patient is treated in the manner suggested by the medium. Generally the medium cures him 
by adoration and other such means. : 


- a eueusatannet oe! 


Social Restrictions. 
LXVIII.— Abstention from: Foods, 


228. The Hindns abstain from taking the meat of a cow, an ox, 1 buffalo (male and 
female), a dog, a cat, an ass, a horse, a mule, a camel, a crow, & jackal, a heron, a péacock,. 
A mouse, a serpent, a lizard, a tortoise, and a sheep. They do not use garlic, onion, turnip, 
raddish, carrot, and mushroom among the vegotables. But these customs are observed by some | 
of the people and not by all. | 


229. All persona do not abstain from the use of things already mentioned, but only high 
caste men and Bréhmans, such as Rajpfits, Banids, Sids, and Bohrfs, do so. ‘Others, snch as 
Kanaita, smiths, minstrels, Biris, barbers, and goldsmiths, do not care for the above restrictions. 
All the tribes, except shoemakers, Kélis, shepherds, and Nigalis, abstain from the .above- 
mentioned meats, but not necessarily from the vegetables. 


230. It iva religious restriction not to take these things, 


281. People abstain from these only on account of religious restrictions. Otherwise 
there is no reason for giving them up. 


LIX, — Tribal Descent. 


232. No tribe is considered to have been desconded from any plant or animal. However 
the pipal tree, the banian tiee, and the ¢élas? plant are thonght to have divine powers. 


238. No reasonable explanation can be given of tho tribal fables. 


LXxX, — Customs on Eating, otc. 


234. The customs of the people as regards esting, touching, speaking, sooing, and 
pronouncing names are given below :— 


Bribmans, RAjpits, Bdohris, Banids, Sids, and Kshatriyas. — There are some 
sections who do not take unfried food prepared by any person not belonging to their own 
section. Thore is no restriction regarding touching, seeing, speaking, and pronouncing names. 
They do not drink even water touched by a low Brihman, such as the Krishan. 
= 


Kanaits and other sects neither eat food prepared by a person not belonging to their 
‘own sect, nor do they drink water touched by such a man. Thero is no restriction as regards 
touch. 2 : 


235, The restriction of touch is according to carte. For instance, mon of high castes 
do not touch those of low castes. The restrictions of eating and drinking are according to the 
snbdivisions even of the name sect, 


236. High-caste people look down upon low-casts men. They hate the men who eat 
flesh of cows or buffaloes. However, this custom prevails among the low castes only. | 


LXXI. — Restrictions as to Women: 


| 237, Infants and women eannot enter in‘o temples unlesa they sre purified hy means of 
baths, etc. A woman whose husband is alive is not allowed to worship the god Siva, nor ean ahe 
worship Bir Bhairéi or Hanimin nor Kalt. Widows worship Siva. 


} ; t 4 
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' 988. The father of the husband of a woman has no scruples against using the things of her 
father, but her father cannot take anything from chis son-in-law. He will not even drink water 
from the village where his daughter is married. But this custom prevails only among those tribes 
whose marriages are performed according to religious tenets. Thore ig no such restriction for those 
whose marriages are not thus performed. 





339. The reason of the abovo restrictions seems to be this — that as the father makes a vow to 
forsake everything that he gives as dower to his daughter, and it is not permissible to appropriate 
anything that has been once given up, so he does not even take meals at his gon-in-law’s house; for 
everything in the honse of the latter is affected by the things given by the former. For the same 
reasons, a Jijmdn (disciple) of a Brahman cannot take food in the house of that Brahman. 


LXXII, — Pronouncing Names and Words. 


240. The names of elder relatives are not pronounced out of respect for them. The younger 
relative does not pronounce the name of the elder, but the elder can call the younger by name, For 
instance, a son does not pronounce the name of his father, mother-in-law, or elder brother, Sut of 
regard for them, and considers them more sacrod than others, a 


4 


241. There is no fear of magic or charm. The name is not pronounced only out of respect. 


242. Many men do not pronounce, in the course of a conversation, the name of the chief or of 
a deceased person, The chief is mentioned by his title, and the deceased by his relationship. 


248. Words or subjects denoting contempt, licentiousncss, drinking, ete., are not spoken in 
the presence of a chief, or elder, or respectable person. 


LXTITI. — Courtesy Titles. 
244, The following are the titles used by different castes. An inferior person will call 
a superior one by his customary title. Men of equal rank can call cach other by name: — 
Titles of Brahmans : — Pandit, Jétishi, Padhi, Pardhit, Achiryi, Panda, Rat, Bhat. 
Titles of RAajphta : — Raji, Mahdrija, Rena, Mahirind, Thikur, Katwar, Mian, Ratht, 
Rangar, Ravat, Dad, Sartora. 
Titles of Banias : — Shih, Séth. 
Titles of Kanaits : — Mukhid, Wazir, Mehti, Mehr, N&gi, Palerd. 


Other tribes have ordinary titles according to their professions, and they nead not he dwelt upon, 


An inferior person will address a superior one with the following words : -— Panditji, Joshifi, 
Mahiraj, Riji, Sahib, Rint Sahib, Shahji, Mukhiyaji, and so on. 


LXXIV. — Agricultural Superstitions. 


245. (1) It is prohibited to plough land on the amdvas (last day of moon), ekddushé 
(eleventh day of moon), or any other important festival. If nat the time of ploughing, a snake he 
killed by the ploughshare, it is forbidden to go on ploughing without purifying it. 


At the time of seed sowing the following matters are regarded as necessary : —- (a) That the 
sower be nnder the good influence of the moon; (4) That there be no evil maksiatar (atar), 
tith{ (date) or j6g (combination of stars) ; (c) That the day bo neither Tuesday nor Saturday. 
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“@ The following things, are regarded as neceaary, both at the he time of sowing —< of 


| harvest t— 
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The people generally : are very careful of sacs jog, Tuesday, Saturday; ; amdvas ciissivbent | 
(full moon) and shankrdnt ‘at the time of seed sowing and harvesting, but they do not care for evil 
stars and jége. Ti‘ it rains a day or two after seed sowing i¢ is considered ominous. The 
same is thought of rain at harvest, or of excessive rain at the time of planting a corn-field or one 
or two days after it, or of rain on the night of janamashiami or puranmdshi in, Har or amdvas in 


Bhidba. 


Ordinarily, land is ploughed twice, but ar farmers plough it thrice, 4. ¢., first in lines paca 

to the length of the field; secondly, crosswise from one corner to the other ; and thirdly, also 

crosswise from the third corner to the fourth, The advantage of this is that the soil which remains 

anturned by the first ploughing is turned by the second, and thus the whole of the field is uniformly 
made fit for the crops to grow, 


A long post is fixed in the field and a bona: or the skin of some animal, is hoisted on this post 


a8. scare crow. Beasts being afraid of it,do not come near and injure the crops. It is also 


‘believed to be a safeguard against ghosts or the evil eye, 


246, Feasts are given to the Brahmans at the time of digging a well, or a water-channel, or 
harvest. When a well or a water-channel is ready, the Brahman is made to offer prayers, and alter 
this they are used for watering purposes. When the harvest has commenced a big wheaten loaf is 
brought to the field and distributed among all the men present, or a goat is sacrificed and taken 
home. When corn is seprrated from the chaff it is collected ina large heap and worshipped, and 
a portion of it is set aside for the gol, The scrapings are stored in bags or boxes. The people 
do not use fresh corn without feeding a Brahman with it. Also some grain is devoted to the 
deceased ancestors, with which Brabmans are fed. At the end of the year — #4. ¢., at the end of the 
kharif season, when all the crops have been garnered — the people of the village bring their god 
from his temple with great éolaf and worship him and sacrifice to him a goat, All the persons 
accompanying the god and saints and mendicants are fed. Generally this entertainment is given by 
several villagds from the month of Bhidén to Magh, and is called bhadrinjd, isa jagrd, panild 


pehrd or mdgpéji. 


247, Sowing for the raét crops begins in Asdj and ends in Pdh, and that for the kharif 
continues from Obét to Har. The reaping of crops begina in Baisikh and ends in Har for the radi, 
and that for the kAartf begins in Asdj and ends in Maghar. Sowing and reaping not done at the 
proper time is defective, and excess or want of rain on both these occasions is harmful, 


248, ‘There are no special gods for special seasons, 


, 949. No tribe has any particular god, nor is caste of any importance in becoming a disciple. 
People can worship any god they choose, 


1 we, a 
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LXXV.— Food and Drink, — 
' 350, <A detail is given below of the use, or otherwise, of wine, beel, the flesh of a monkey, pork, 


cloven-hooled or uncloven-hoofed animals’ flesh, fowls, fish with or withont seales,; shark; seas igiiti 
and other insects, and food of which another person has been eating. | ae hey 


84 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. | (Goronan; T907, 
i ae nai. aimestoerenrmeeritalostshneeernsilbietmenia avis ssineepeinenasteelesinaiisohnsinn ates 
‘ctremaaietntteireie/ etn raresintvahettsnimsibuts ieee nits denne intafinianhsatasbsiomamebtirenngsiontarnnteiinterintuanivts 
. Ved Path? Brahmans or those living in plains, Bhibria, Baniis, Khshatriyas, and Bairégi 
mendicants neither eat nor touch any of these articles. 

















Brihmans of tle hilla, Rajputs, Sids, Bohras, Kanaits, goldsmiths, Jate, barbers, gardeners, 
milkmen, potters, masons, washermen, dyesinkers, carpenters, smiths, Thathéra or Bharéras, 
minstrels or Taris, or Dikis, and Dhadis, if Saivas or Saktaks, ont the flesh of animals and 
use Wine; if Vaishnavas, they do not. 


The Saivas use the tollowing : — Wine of all sorts; flesh of goats, either male or female ; 
flesh of male sheep ; pork; flesh of wild fon]; fish of every kind. ‘There is no rule for the use 
or otherwise, of the flesh of animals with cloven or uncloven hoofs, Some men eat the flesh of cloven 
hoofed animals, and others do not. The same is the case with animals with uncloven hoofs and wild 
birds. The flesh of the peacock, crow, kanshardi, heron, and kite, etc., is not used. 


The Chanéls, Kolis, ministrels, shepherds, sweepers, cobblers, sailors or boatmen, and weavers 
use beef, the flesh of baflalces, pork, flesh of cloven-hoofed and uncloven-hoofed animals, per 
those mentioned above and ihe flesh of a anake, a jackal, or a mouse, 


No tribe eats anything of which a person of another tribe has been eating. Also men of the 
same tribo do not use food leit after eating by another person. If a person of low caste be in the 
service of a person of high caste, then he can eat the food left by his master. A wife can use the 
food leit by her husband, and children can use food left by their parents or elder brothers, 


251. Some men do not take meat in the rains. They do not use cold things in winter, and 
warn things in summer. 


462. It is forbidden by religion to take meat in the rains. In other seasond some things 
are not used in order to preserve health. 


258. Widows and small children do not use meat. There is no difference between men 
and women, minors and adalts, poor and rich, in taking or rejecting other fooda, 


« 


254. None but the Chandls and low castes use the flesh of monkeys, elephants, cows, 
oxen, herons, etc., for they are regarded as belonging to the gods. 


LXXVI,— Dining Customs. 


2655. Among the Hindus none but Kayasthaés eat together, Every adult person eats on 
ascparate table, Minor boys and girla can take food with their parents, bat only as loug as 


they are six or seven years old. 
258. Men aud women do not eat together among the Hindus. 


257, After the food is ready, a little of everything cooked is set apart for the god, and 
some of it is consigned to the fire of the hearth. Then it ia laid before @Il the men, Every 
man puis aside, from his own plate, some portion for a cow, and a little ia given to the crows 
and usar: Some is put in the fire, and the rest is eaten. 


a ' Ther’ ia ho peontinrity edneatning eating and drinkihg, except that it is an Anions. 
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LEXXVII, -- Stimulants aud Medicines. 


250. Stimulants aiid” miedicined are indifferently used. Some men do not use medicines 
prepared by a dotitor who, at a» low ¢aste. Medicines, containing anything the use of 
which is prohibited by religion, ara not used. No particular custom deserves mention. 


260. People use wine at the time of the Holi or on any other happy occasion, 
261, Wine is often used as & preventive of epidemics, like cholera, etc. 


262. Drinking end use of other Stimulants is regarded in the following manner by 
people : — 


(1) Excessive drinking is badly thought of, if it produces lowneas of spirits and brain fever. 
Tf it is used in emall quantities, so as not to bring on excitement, or not to retard the ordinary 
course of business, then it is considered no harm to drink. 


(2) The nse of charas and ganja (intoxicating hemp drugs ) is considered wicked. 


(3) Use of opium to prevent some bodily disease or infirmity is not thought badly of, 
but otherwise it 1s looked down upon. 


(4) To smoke chandu (a hemp drug) is considered wrong 
(5) The ase of bhang (a light hemp drug) in summer as a cooling draught is thought good. 


( To be continued. ) 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE SEASONS OF GIRDHAR SADHU. 
By the Poetesa Sanuri Sakhi. 


Text Translation. 
Girdhar, banst baji ; Sh&m, teri wiz sunkar Girdhar, thy lute sounded ; Shim, hearing 
main dauri. the sound I hastened to thee 
Rimjhim rimjhim meh& barseh tat; Jamné Heavily, heavily fell the rain: I hastened to 
par lagt jhari. the Jamni 
: I. I, 
PahJA mahind Asfrh lagiyA; mer’ dil ho fab4 } The first moxith June has come; my heart is in 
bhorangl a turmoil 
"Pandit, joshi, sabbt bdjh hye ; bOjh liyé ramt&é | Priests, astrologers, all have I consulted; I have 
jogt. ; consulted the wandering yogi, 
Girdhar, banat bajt, &e. Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
. if. I 
‘Dttert mahind Séwan lagiy§; harydli ho raht | The second month July has come; the grass is 
jangal men. green in, the woodlands. 
Dam dam par yAd kardni; tht jhurwat apne | Every moment I recall them ; there was suffering 
mahlén men. in my palace. 
Girdhar, banal bajt, &eo. Girdbar, thy lute sounded, &e. 
iy. . en: fae 4 
pliAdns mghind # ghan-garje, Abamak tart; | [x thethird mouth August the Clotiils thindar, 
chhaty4n larzen. and the lightning falls and the heart eve. 
wa, Man Mohan; kathort more ail ks, Gard kot | Alas, Man Mohan, fascinate of ity heatt, Ho one 
nahti bajhe. considers mY Paw, , uth a 


«:flidbar, baat bajf, he. te Girdhen, thy dutecsownded, &c, 
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Iv, 


Asoj &s4 lagt rahi, Sakht ri; Ajha n4 dye Her. 


Khrishné. 


Tulst kf malé Jeke hAth men, Ram R4m ratné | 


ratni. 
Girdhar, bansi baji, &c. 


V. 
Katik karm-bhAg mere chike nahin mile Nand ke 
1AlA. 
Mukat ki latak mere man bas gai; rf Mohan- 
més! 
Girdhar, bansf bajf, &c. 
VI. 
Manghur mA&ng bhari naksak se, sab eikad meré 
sone kA, 
Ajhtn na fe. Kin barmie?P 
pi ka, 
Girdhay, banat baji, &c. 
VII, 
Poh piy& mad mA&ti dolen, jan Sdawan ki hai 
bijli. 
Palpal bars par&; pal bite; jQn bite, jan jan 
sahaye. 
Girdhar, bans! bajt, &c. 
VIII, 
Moh mahinA man merf atkA: Har darshan ki hon 
piyasf. 
Airft apna sir mort ; ajhan na Se Birj-bast, 
Girdhar, bans! bajt, &e, 


+ 


Bari andtehh hai 


IX, 
Phigan ve khel Man Mohan; ’abir, gulAl, ude 
roli ; 
Késar rang ki kich baht hai; lipat jhapat khelen 
Holi. 


Girdhar, bans? baji, &c. 


X. 
Chet mahiné at mohe chinté lagt; bhal ghar n& 
- phjhe. 


Pran pati piyare,Man Mohan, bil& darshan kol 
na pichhe, 
Girdhar, bans! bajt, &c. 
Xl. 
Baisikh mahin& sab sakhf milkar, Dewal pijan 
men jatt, 


Shim mile to sab dukh bichhen, sftal ho merf 
chhatt. 


Girdhar, bans! bajt, &c. 
xij, 
Jeth mahtn& taped deoté bich Puhir Kushfvartt. 
elie Sakhi par kirpé ae ; a miles Mathel- 


Girdhar, benet bajt, &o 


adie nal ne ee 


‘Beptember has: commenced, O Sakht; 





IV, 


Khrishn& has not yet come. 


I take my tule? garland i in my hand to repeat the 


name of Rim again and again. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
V. 
In October my heart grieves that I have not met 
the son of Nand. 
The brilliancy of his crown has filled — f heart; 
oh the Mohan necklace ! 
Girdhar, thy late sounded, &c. 
VL. 
In November I have braided my hair, and put on 
all my golden jewels, 
Yet he comes not. Who has deceived him? 
Great is the anxiety in my heart. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 


VIT. 


¢ 


In December my love is filled with pride, like the ‘ 


lightning of July. 
The separation of a year has passed ; I suffer the 
separation ; as I suffer, so my life passes. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
VIIl. - 
In January my heart isin love: I am athirst 
for a sight of Har. 
The spring is set; yet the dweller in Brij comes 
nat. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
IX. 
In February Man Mohan has come to play: abir,! 
gulél and roli5 are used; 
Saffron has fallen lavishly; leaping and dancing 
they play at the Holl. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, de. 
x. 
In March my heart is grieved ; pieaur comes 
not to my house. 
The master of my life, Man Mohan, has not 
asked to see me, | 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &o. 
XI, 


te 
{i 
in 


In April all my companions go together to the: 


Diw4li festival. 
If I meet Sham, all my trouble is cased and peave 

enters my breast. : 

Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
XIL 

In May the gods do penance on Kush4vart! Hill, 
Do Sanvri Sakb! a favour that abe may and the 

dweller i in Mathri, 


- Girdhar, thy lute sounded. ko. oe ae 


1 The red powder thrown by the péople on one another at the Holt. ie 


7 A mixture of,ripe, turmeric and alum with acid used to paint the forehead. 
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_ 4A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE ig 
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Applied to the Languages’ of the dndamanese and Nicobarese, 
"BY BIB RICHARD O. TEMPLE. 
oY (Continued from p, 251.) 
| 7 III 
THE THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR APPLIED 
TO THE NICOBARESE LANGUAGE. 
Profdtory Remarks, 

Tue Nicobarcse speak one Language in six Dialecis so different as to be mutually unintelli- 
gible to the ear. These six Dialects are, from North to South, Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, Central, 
Southern, and Shom Pei (vide Map attached ), 

The chief place of European residence has always been Nancowry Harbour, where the Central 
Dialect is spoken and hence that Dialect is by very far the best known. Therefore, except where 
otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted are taken from that Dialect. 
Diacritical marks have not been used, excupt where unavoidable. 

The works of Prof. Kuhn, Griinwedel, Vaughan Stevens, and Pater W. Schmidt were not 
available to me while writing this Grammar. 

I.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
&. —- History of the Study. 

The Nicobarese Language in the Central Dialect has been long since studied. Vocabularies, 
collections of sentences, and partial Grammars of this Dialect have been made at intervals by Various 
missionaries and others from 1711 onwards — the two Jesuit Fathers Faure and Bonnet in 1711; 
Surgeon Fontana of the Austrian vessel Josef und Theresia in 1778 (published 1795) ; G. Hamilton 
in 1801; the Danish missionary Rosen in 1831-4; Fathers Chabord and Plaisant (in Teressa) in 
1845 ; Fathers Barbe and Lacrampe in 1846; Dr. Rink in the Danish vessel Galathea in 1846 ; 
the Austrian Novara Expedition in 1857 (published in 1862), with additions by de Roepstorif and 
others under Colonel H. Man ; Maurer in 1867; Mr. A. C, Man in 1869; comparative statement 
by V. Ball of all information up to 1869; Mr. E. WH. Man in 1871 onwards ; F, A. de Roepator ff 
in 1876 onwards ; Dr. Svoboda of the Austrian Aurora Expedition, 1886 (published 1892). 

Yen Vocabularies and a translation into the Central Dialect of 27 Chapters of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew were made by the Danish Moravian missionaries (Ilerrnhuter) in 1768—87. These are 
still preserve? in manuscript at Herrnhut, and were partially embodied in de Roepstorff’s 
posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry (Central) Dialect, 1884; a capital book with valuable 
appendices, requiring, however, retransliteration for English readers, 

| b.—- Man’s Enquiries into the Central Dialect. 

But the latest and best attempt to reprodnoe this Dialect is Mr. E. H. Man’s Dictionary of the 
Central Nicobarese Language, 1889. This contains also a brief and valuable attempt at the Grammar 
and a Comparative Vocabulary of all the Dialects. The system of transcription adopted is the very 
‘competent one of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis. Mr. Man had the advantage of all the labours of his 
predecessors, together with a much longer residence in the islands than any of them and better means 
of locomotion. To these ho has added the accuracy and care which distinguish all his work, In 
this Article, therefore, his book has been followed for the facts of the language and the forms of its 
words, and all the examples given in it are culled from the great number of sentences he has recorded, 
For the mode of presentation Iam, however, responsible, as Mr. Man attempted in his Grammar 
to explain the language exclusively from the current English view of Grammar, rather than to 
present its character as a scientific stady. | 

' The other Dialects only find a place in Mr, Man’s studics and are still but little known, no one 
with sufficient scholarly equipmont or inclination having over resided on any of the islands for the 
time necessary ,to study them to the extent that has been possible at Nancowry. | 

% Largely reprinted, with additions and many correetions from Chapter IV, Part IT, of the Consus Eaport, 
India, 1901, Vol. II. . . 7 — 
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| ‘ 0.— Philological Value. _ | : | a 
- The Nicobarese aes one langnage, whose affinities are with the Indo-Ohinese ee a6 
represented nowadays‘by the Mon Language of Pegu and Annam and the Khmer Language of 
Cambodia amongst civilised peoples and by a number of -uncivilised tribes in the Malay Poninsnols 
and Indo-China. It has affinities also with the speech of the tribes in the Peninsula, who arg. 
generally classed as “ wild Malays” ( Orang-utan and Orang-bukit ), so far as that: specch has come 
under the old influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages. The Nicobarese language is thus of 
considerable value philologically, as preserving, on account of isolation and small admixture with 
foreign tongues for many centuries, the probable true basis for the philology of the Languages of the 
Indo-Chinese Family. 
di— Dialects. 
The langnage is spoken by 6,300 people in six Dialects, which have now become so differentiated 
in details as to be mutually onintelligible, and to be practically, so far as actual colloquial speech ig 
concerned, six different languages. ‘These dialects are limited in range " the islands in which they 
are spoken — 
1. Car Nicobar ( population 8,453 ). 


2. Chowra (population 522 ). ° 

8. Teressa with Bompoka (population 702). 

4. Central — Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkut, Katchal (population 1,095). 

5, Southern — Great Nicobar Coasts and Kondal, Little Nicobar and Pulo Milo ( population 
192). 

6. 


Shom Pei — inland tribe of Great Nicobar ( population 848). 
e.— Mutual Unintelligibility, | 
Although it can be proved that the Nicobarese Language is fundamentally one tongue, yet the 
hopeless unintelligibility of the dialect of one Island to the ear of the people,of another may be 


shown by the following example :— 
Car Nicobar. 


om patakia dra chian kd térik 
dow’: atraid not I eat man 
Central. | 
wot meh pahda chit okngék ten patyah 
don’t you afraid I-not cat to man. 
Sense of Both. 
Don't be afraid! I don’t eat men! (T ar not a cated: 
. f.— Foreign Influence. 
In spite of the aptitude of the people for picking up such forcign tongues as they hear poken, 
quite a few foreign words have been adopted into their speech, Examples are— 
From Portuguese. . 
NicopanEseE. 


some Indo-Chinese form. 


ENG Isy. NiIcoBARESE. EiNnGuisn. 
boot shapita cask | pipa 
book, paper tcbare elephant lifanta 
hat shapéo rupee rapia 
copper money Sinta Maria _ shaman, sorcerer pater 
“God” Déuse, Réos | 
From Hindustani. 

salt | shal, sal © 

From Malay. : 
cup mongko ) an evil 4 spirit iwipot% - 
buffalo kapo fow! haiyam 
cat _ Koching _ | a ee 


6 ‘The tut aro spirits of the departed ghonts, one of "hia i ioe as | 7 
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——===+ - 
~ Only a century ago Portuguese was the trade language of the islands, with a sprinkling of 
Dinieh German, and English, Maley and Chinese were both so before the Portuguese day, and now | 
_ English, Burmese, end, HihdGstani are well understood. Indeed, the naturi-of the'trade at any given 
island can be teated by the foreign languages best. understeod there. 2. g-, on Car Nicobar, Burmese 
ip best understood, and. then English and Hindustani: Malay and the other Nicobarese dialects not 
much. On Chowra, Hindustani, Tamil, Malay, and English ore spoken to a limited extent, and 
there isa. trading knowledge of’ the other Nicobarese dialects, except.Shom Pen, On Teressa, Malay, 
Burmese, and Huglish are the. fanguages, with the dialects of Chowra and the Central Group. In 
the Central Grodp they talk Hindustani, Ma'ay, iinglish, Chinege, and a little Burmese, with the 
dialects of the South and Teressa. In the Southern Group they talk Malay, steer Chinege, 
and English, with the Central Dialect. 


The women know only their own dialect, and are dumb before all strangers. And here, as 
elsewhere among polyglot peoples, natives of different islands sometimes have to converse in a 
mutually known foreign tongue (e.g, Hindustani, Burmese, Malay, or English), when unable to 
comprehend each other’s dialects. 

g.~- Effect of Tabu on the Language. 


There is a custom of tabu, which in the Nicobars, as elsewhere when it is in vogue, has serious- 
ly affected the language aot diffrent places, at least temporarily, Any person may adopt any 
word, however essential and common, in the language as his or her personal name, and when he or 
she dics it is tabued for a generation, for fear of summoning the ghost. In the interval a synonym 
has to be adopted and sometimes sticks, but that this is not very often the case is shown by a 
comparison of the Vocabularies published or made in 1711, 1787, 1876, and 1889, which prove that 
the language possesses a stability that is remarkable in the circumstances of its being unwritten and 
therefore purely colloquial, spoken by communities with few opportunities of meeting, and subject to 
the changing actionpf tabu. 








h.-~— Method of Speech. | 

The Nicobarese speech is slurred and tndistinct, but there is no abnormal dependence on tone 
accent, or gesture to make the meaning clear, The dialects are, as might be expected, rich in 
specialised words for actions and concrete ideas, but poor in generic and abstract terms. 

i.—A Highly Developed Analytical Language. 

Nicobarese is a very highly developed Analytical Language, with a strong resemblance in 
grammatical structure to English. It bears every sign of a very long continuous growth, both of 
syntax and etymology, and is clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence constantly applied to its 
development. Considering that it is unwritten and but little affected by foreign tongues, and so has 
not had extraneous assistance in its growth, it is a remarkable product of the human mind. There 
‘is no difference in the development of the different dialects, That of the wild Shom Pei is ag. 

“advanced” in its structure as the specch of the trading Car Nicobarese. 
| : j.— Nature of Growth. 

The growth of the language has been so complicated, and so many principles of speech have 
‘been partially adopted in building it up, that nothing is readily discoverable regarding it. The 
subject and predicate are not at once perceptible to the gramuarian, nor are principal and 
subordinate sentences, The sentences, too, cannot at once be analysed correctly, nor can the roots 
of the words without great care ba separated from the overgrowth. Neither syntax nor etymology 
are omy and correct speech i is very far from being easily attained. 

b oan k, — Order of the Words, 
| "Grammatically the’ point to bear in mind is the order of the words, which i is s practically the 
Englieh order, especially as functional inflexion is absent to help the speaker to intelligibility, and 
| there i is nothing in the form of the words to show their class, whether mowing, verbs, adjectives, and 
g6 on, Prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, adverbs, and the “ particles” of speech are freely 
used, and so are elliptical sentonces. Compound words, and phrases, consisting of two or more 
words. just thrown tggether and used as one word are unusually common, and one asada show 
» Chieit Far Haatorn proclivities by an-éxtended use of “numeral co-efficienta,” | bie tt 
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; 1, — Difficult Etymology. 

The great difficulty in the language lies in the etymology. Words are built up of roots and 
stems, to which are added prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, both to mark the classes of connected words 
and to differentiate connected words when of the same class, §. ¢., to ahow which of two connected 
words is a verb and which a noun, and to mark the difference in the sense of two connected nouna, 
and so on. Lut this differentiation is always hazily defined by the forms thus arrived at, 
and the presence of s particular classifying affix does not necessarily define the class to which the 
word belongs. So also the special differentiating affixes do not always mark differentiation. 


Again the affixes are attached by mere agglutination, in forms which have nndergone phonic 
change, and by actual inflexion. Their presence, too, not unfrequently causes phonic change in, 
and inflexion of, the roots or stems themselves. 


The chief peculiarity of the language lies in a series of “ suffixes of direction,” indicating the 
direction (North, South, East, West, above, down, below, or at the landing-place) in which action, 
condition, or movement takes place. But even suffixes so highly specialised as these are not by any 
means only attached to words, the sense of which they can and do affect in this way. 


It is just possible that “ North = up there: South = down there: West = below: Eagt = 
in towards’ have reference to the original migrations of the people, because the general direction of 
a migration, still in steady progress, of half-civilised tribes of considerable mental development on 
the Northern Burmese frontiers is North to South regularly, But this point would require proof. 

It is thus that only by a deep and prolonged study of the language, one can learn to recognise 
a root, or to perceive the sense or use of an affix, and only by a prolonged practice could one hope to 
speak or understand it correctly in all its phases. Nicobarese is, in this sense, indeed a difficult 
language, 

m. — Specimens of the Speech. 

The following sample sentences in the Central Dialect will sufficiently exhibit the manner of 
Nicobarcse specch. | | 

The abbreviation c, i. r, = connector of intimate relation, a point to be explained later on. By 
translating it ‘in respect of’ the sense of the Nicobarese sentences in which it oceurs becomes clear. 


Sample Sentences in the Central Dialect. 


1. 
ane iniat lamang ten ohia 
that knife belong to I 
(that knife belongs to mo ). 

2. 
tnéat ta shong ot , 
knife c.i.r. sharp is 
(the knife is sharp ). 

3. 
Anre ane niang shaneh kwomhata ten chiia 
both that thing spear give to I 
(give me both those spears ). 

4. 
tteak poatire kadmheng en an 
sleep always noon c.i.r. he 


(he is always asleep at noon : the Nicobarese idiom ia however really “ noon (is) always asleep 
for him” ). 
; 5. 
an ochuh harra halaw lie kdn de 
he go gee buy cloth =wife own 
(he has gone to sce about buying cloth for his wifc ). 


6. 
lett etchai—chakd-—lébare chia oal kaigt de 
did grect-—face—paper (read alond) I in road own 


« (I read it aloud while I was travelling ). 
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4 7. 
etchai—ghake—lébare | chia tewang ta an 
read—aloud . , I arrived Giyr he 

Che arrived while I was ar alynd ). 


harra ta chin. deta Jiiowa tai 

seo 380s cs i. r, = elder-brother own c.i.r, beat by 

chia an kenyim leat chim 

father his child did * 

(hie child cried on seéing its elder brothcr beaten hy its father). 
9. 

chiéiz ftaowa fat ah ta ong olhakst 

I' beat by he o.i.r. past-of-teday morning 

(1 waa beaten by him this morning ). 


k 


10. 
paitshe ehf lée 8 ta ofé 
some old cloth has c.i.r. they ( more than two ) 


(they have somo old cloth ). 
il. 


katom ? yuang kamatoka kakat ta wahe 
how-many? persons dancera present c.i,r. last-night 
(how many dancers were there last night ? ) 


12. 
an kat koan se Wa 
he not child you 
(he is not your child). 
: ; 18. 
oal Aoptep men ta ngong 
in box you 6, i. r. nothing 
( there is nothing in your box). P 
14. 
ane kanyat halae men longlo-ten chi ? 
that coat buy you from who P 
(from whom did you buy that coat 7?) 
. 15. 

' ghia «= oldkngat6é = an SsikatS sit it ohita 
i permit he live c. i, ¥. hut I 
(I let him live in my hut ). 

16. 
chiia léap kichal 
I can swim 
(I can swim ). 

17. 
linken chit lgzaep okngik tatna tis 
to-day I-not can eat because sick 
(I cannot eat to-day because I am sick ). 
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II.— GRAMMAR. 
&.— The Theory of Universal Grammar. 


I will now proceed to discuss the Nicobarese Language on the lines of the Theory of Universal 
Grammar already explained, using the Central Dialect for the purpose, and avoiding diacriticak* 
marks, except where necessary to the context. The familiar grammatical terms will be ingerted in 
brackets beside the novel ones used, whenever necessary, in order to make statements clear in 
a familiar manner. 


b.-—— Example of Sentences of One Word. 


The Nicobarese, like all other peoples, can express a complete meaning or sentence by an integer 


or single word, or by a phrase representing a single word: but they do not use this form of speech to 
excess. Thus: , ; | 


I.NGLISH. Centra Dracect, ENGLISH. | Centrat Diarect. 

oh ( astonishment ) wee, oyakaré lor tochangtd | 

alas siyakaré there (annoyance) — hahb-i-a 

oh ( pain } aré what a pity | hob 

dear me (compassion) ch 0 on (encouragement ) shial 

ah ( dislike ) shesh there’s no saying anyapa 

ugh ( disgust ) huah-huph-huih who knows aby achii 

hush absah-ah what's that P kaghi ? 

tut ( rebuke ) en-en-en-en thingummy (doubt) chinda 

pooh hash dae thingembob (doubt)  chiianda 

hurrah, bravo hi-ha-a-a - 3 : Tas e 
ce. — Subject and Predicate. 


Nicobarese sentences, when of more than one word, are nsnally, but not always, clearly divided into 
subject and predicate, as can be seen from aa examination of the sample sentences above given. Thus: 
P= predicate: S=subject. The numbers below refer to the sample sentences, | 

(1) ane (S) inoat (S) lamang (P) ten (P) chua ¢P). 

(2) inoat (S) ta(S) shong (S) ot (P). — 

(3) anre(P) ane (P) noang(P) shanen (P) kwombata (P). ten (P) chus {P) 

| (S not expressed), 

(5) an(S8) chuh(P) harra(P) helaun(P) loe(P) kan (P) de (P). 

(6) leat (P) etchai-chaka-lebare (P phrase) chua (8S) oal (P) kaiyi (P) de (P). 
etchai-chaka-lobare (P phrase) chaa(S) tanang (P) ta(P) an (P). vd 
(8) harra-ta-chau-de-ta-finowa-tai-chis (S phrase) an (8) kenyum (S) : leat (P) - 

chim (P). (Here “ harra — etc. — chia” is a phrase, * gee (ing) elder-bruther 

beaten by father,” in the subject part of the sentence), — eee ar 


. (9) chua(S) finowa(P) tai(P) an(P) ta (P) ong (P) . olbaki (P). 
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(10) nattabs .®& s shi 4 (8) ob (8S) of (P) ta (P). ee: (P). "> | 
.. C41) katom (8) - yuang (8). kametoka (8) kekat ®) ta<P) — (Pye 4. OP 

(12) an(8) hat?) koan (P).. men (P). | : 

(14) ane(P) kenyut (P) ‘halan (P} men (8) Jlongtoten (P) ‘chi (P). 

(15) chua(S) oklakngato (P) an(P) kato (P) ta(P) fi (P)*-chua @). 

(16) chua (8) leap (P) kichal (P). 

(17) linhen (P) ochit(S) leap(P) okngok (P) taina (8) ta (P). 

- Two of the sample sentences present a peculiarity in expressing a and aaa 


(4) tteak poatire kémheng en an 
asleep —-— always noon G@ i 4. he 


This can be properly.and directly translated, ‘he is always asleep at noon” ; but the Nicobarese 
idiom runs in English, “noon is always asleep for him,” the predicator ¢ ¢ verb) “is” being 
unexpressed, So that the sentence is properly divided thus— cteak (P) poatore (P) kamheng 
(S) en(P) an (P). 


(18) oal hoptép men te ngong 
e in box you ie Pa g nothing 


Here we have both Subject and Predicate in an elliptical form, and in English, though 
translateable at once as “ there is nothing in your box,” the sentence really runs ‘(the contents, 
not expressed) in your box (are, not expressed ) as nothing.’ So that neither the subject nor the 
Predicator (verb) are expressed, but we have instead merely a phrase explaining the subject 
placed in apposition to another phrase illustrating the predicate. The sentence, in fact, as it 
gtands, consists of an explicator (adjective ) phrase, placed in apposition to an illustrator ( adverb ) 
phrase, and is divided elliptically thus — oul-hoptep-men (S) ta-ngong (LP). 


d.— Principal and Subordinate Words. 


The words in the sample sentences are also clearly, but not readily, divisible into principal and 
subordinate, Thus: 


(1) ane ( sub.) noae (prin. . in the subject : eats ( prin.) ten-chua ( sub.) in the preceate’ 
(2) tnoat (prin.) ta-shong (sub.) in the subject. - * 
(3) all the words are sub. to kwomhata in the predicate. 
(4) steak poatore en-an are all sub. to a predicator (verb ) unexpressed. 
(5), loe kan de are all sub. to chuh-harra-hulau ( prin.) in the predicate, 
(6) leat (sub.) etthat-chaka-lebare ( prin.) oal-karyé (aub.) 
(7) here are two separate sentences — the first has one word in each part, and in the second 
ta and an are sub. to ¢anang in the predicate, In full analysia the first sentence 
_ is an illustrator (adverb ) phrase illustrating the predicator (verb) in the second. 
(8) in, the subjective part harra-ta-chau-de-ta-finowa-tat-chia and an are sub. to kenyum 
and so is leat to chim in the predicate. 
.(9) all the words in the predicate are sub. to a predicator ( verb) unexpressed, 
(10) paitehe and shi are sub, to loe in the subject and ta-ofe to ot in the predicate.’ 
(11) katom-yuang are sub. to kamatobka in the subject and ¢a-wahe to kakat in the predicate. 
(12) all the words in the predicate are sub, to a predicator (verb) unexpressed. 
(13) in this sentence oal-Aoptep-men aro sub, to an indicator (noun ) unexpressed in the 
subject and fa-ngong to a predicator (verb) unexpressed in the predicate. The 
' whole of the words actually expressed are thus subordinate. 
~ . (14) all the words in the predicate are sub. to Aalau. 
7 (15) all the words in the predicate are sub, to oklakngato. 
(16°) | leap i is sub. to kichal in the predicate. - 
(17) here again are two sentences joined by ¢atna, beeause. In the first linken and leap 
_ * are sub, to olngok in the predicate. In the second taina is sub. to chua (I) 
unexpressed in the subject, and tu toa predicator verb unexpressed in the peedicate, 
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int 
in 
J 


p 
in 


Cc 


| Bs — Functions of Words... aya. 
* The next stage in aia yas is to ‘examine the functions of the adi need in the spe netence 
and for this purpose the Following abbreviations will be peed -—~ 

| Abbreviations Used. : 
bare | intd eee eee 


indicator, Y. 0. referent conjanctor. 
explicator. | ¥. 8. referent substitute, 
predicator. 6, in complementary indicator. 
illustrator. | G. @. complementary explicator. 
connector, 6. ill eee illustrator, 


The sample sentences can then be further analysed thus — 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


ane(e) tnoat(in) lamang (p) ten (c) chua fe 8. as C. in). 

inoat (in) ta (c) — shong (¢., the whole an e, phrase ) ot (p)- 

anre (¢, @.) ane (0. e.) noang (c.@.) shanen(c. in) kwomhata (P) ten (¢)— 
chua (r. 8. a8 in., the whole an ill. phrase ). 

iteak (@) poatore ‘(ill kamheng (in) en(e) an (r. 8, as pido: Lia 
en-an- from an ill. phrase ). 

an (r. s, as in) chuk (p) — harra (p) — halau (p., the whole a p. phrase ) 
loe(c.in) kan (in) — de (e., the whole an e. phrase ). 

leat (p) — etchat (p) —chaka (0, in) — lebare (0. in., the whole a p- phrase ) 
Chua (r.8. asin) oal (c) — kaiyi (in ) — de (e., the whole an e. phrase ). 

etchat (p) — chaka (c. in ) — lebare (0. in) — chua (tr. 8. a8 in., the wer an ill 
phrase) tanang(p) ta(ill) an(r. 8. asin). = 

harra (p) — ta (c ) — chau (¢. in ) —de (c. e, ) —ta (c) — finowa (a) —tat (ec) 
chia (in., the whole ane. clause) an(e) kenyum (in) leat (p) — chim (pa 
the whole a p. phrase). 

chua (r.s. asin) finowa (e) — tat (c) —an (r. 8. as in., the whole an e. phrase) 
ta (c) — ong (¢ ) — olhaki (in., the whole an ill. phrase), 

paitshe(e) sh¥(e) loe (in) ot (P) ta (c) — ofe (r. 8. a8 in, the whole an ill. 
phrase). 


(11) katom (e) — yuang (e., the whole an @. sian kamatoka (in) kakat (p) ai 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


(c) — wahe (in,, the whole an ill. phrase ). | 

an(r.8.asin) hkat(e) koan(c.in) men(@). i . 

cal (c) — hoptep (in) — men (r. 8. a8 €., the whole an @, phrase of subject 
unexpressed) ta (¢) — ngong = the whole an ill. eee “of predicate 
unexpressed ). 

ane (c. in) kanyut (c. in} kalau (P)? men (1. 8. as in ) longioten (e) — chi (Te 8. 
the whole an ill. phrase ). 

chua (r. 8. a8 in) oklakngato (p) an (x. 8. as in) — dato (p., the whole c. in 
phrase ) ta (c) — fis (in) — chua (1. 8, a8 @,, the whole an ill. phrase)... 

chua (1. 8. 08 in) leap (p) — kichal (p., the whole a p. phrase). 

linken (ill.) chit (r. 8. as in) leap (p) — okngok (p., the whole a p. phrase ) taina 
(r. 0.) tu (e). 


f.— Purpose of Sentence Indicated by the Position of the Conrponents. 
It will be seen that the purposes of the sentences thus analysed are as under — sa 


(1) Affirmation — Nos, 1, 2,15, 16,17. (4) Exhortation — No. 3. | 
(2) Denial — Nos. 12, 138. oo (5) Information - — Nos, 4, " 6, 4, 8, 
(8) Interrogation — Nos.11,14, == 9 | 9, 10. 


The sample sentences cover, therefore, the whole range of all speech a8 regards purpose, end 3 
analysis shows that the Nicobarese rely on the position of the words in the sentence to indicate its | 
purpose, that no special order is observed for differentiating any particular purpose, ‘and that the 
position of the words is in their language of the greatest importance for the intelligibility. of the 
sentences. That is, Nicobarese is a ea that — ta aor sae! ede the Cans : the 
components of the sentences, : 
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_ — Order of the Words in the. Sentences. | 


Anothet stale of the sample sentences will, therefore, now a made 6 a ‘what the ordet 
of the words-in Hicohareeseevenye ide 


Subject presi prea, but for emphasis can: follow it $ 
— Preveding : 
( 1 ) ane-indat 3 ) luniang-ton-chua (P} : 
. @nd-so always, excapt 
(6 ‘: leat-etchat-chaka-lebare (P) ¢iitia-oal-hatyi-de (8 Je 
(7)  etchat-chahg- “bare (P) chua (8) tanang-ta-an (P) 
. II, 
Subject, predicate, saiplanent (object ). 
(1) ane-inoat (8) lamang (P) ten-chua (C). 
But the order is reversed for emphasis. | 
(8) anre-ane-noang-shanen (C) kwomhata-ten-chua (P., 8. unoxpressed ). 
» (14) ane-kanyut (CO) halau(P) men(S) longtoten-chi? (P). 
Hil. 


Explicator (adjective) precedes indicator (noun); or follows it, usually with a connector 
( preposition), but also without a connector. Thus : 
| (a) Preceding indicator ( noun ): 
qd ) ane(e) snoat (in) lamang ten chua. 
(8) anre(e) ane(e) hoang (e) shanen (in) kwomhata ten chua. 
(4) iteak(e) poatore (ill.) kamheng (in) en an. 
(5) pattehe(e) shi (e) loe (in) ot éa ofe. 
(b) Following indicator (noun ) with connector : 
(2) imoat(in) ta (c) shong(e) ot. 
(c) Following indicator without connector : 
(5) anchuh harra halau loe kan (in) de (e). 
(9) chua (in) jinowa (e) tai an ta ong olhaki. 
(12) gn(in) hat (oe) koan (in) men (e). 
(13) oal hoptep (in) men(e) ta ngong. 
* (d) Following indicator (noun ) with and without connector : 
(8) harra ta chau (in) de(e. without c,) te (c) jfinowa (e) fat chia an kenyum 


leat chim. 
IV. 


Illustrators ( adverbs ) usually follow, but sometimes precede, predicators (verbs ). 
cai (a) Follow: 


. (3) anre ane noang shanen kwomhata ( p ) ten-chua (ill. phrase ). 
(5) an chuh-harra-halau (p) le kan-de (ill. phrase ). 
(7)  etchai-chaka-lebare-chua (ill, phrase ) canang-ta-an ( p. pharse ). 
(10) paitshe shi loe ot (p } ta-ofe (ill. phrase ). 
(11) katem yuang kamatoke kakat ( p) ta-wake (ill. phrase ). 
(14) ane kanyut halau (p) men longtoten-cht (ill. phrase ). 
(b) Precede: 


(17) linhen (ill.) cht leap-dkengok ( p. ) 
‘ But illustrators ( adverbs ) follow explicators (adjectives ). 
(4) steak (©) poatore ( ill.) kamheng enan, 
(9) ohua -finowa-tat-an (0, phrase ) ta-ong-olhaké (ill. phrase S: 
(18) oal- -hoptep-men (@. phrase ) ta-ngong (ill, phtawe). 
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\ V. 
Connectors ( prepositions ) precede the words they connect with preceding words: 
(a) Oonnecting predicator (verb) with complement (object): * 
(1) ane inoat lamang (p) ten (e) chua (C). 
(3) anre ane noang shanen kwomhata (p) ten (c) ohua (C), 
(8) harra(p)ta(c) chau (C) de ta finowa tai chia an kenyum leat chim. 
(b) Connecting predicator ( verb) with illustrator (adverb ): 
(4) iteak poatore kamheng en (c) an (x. 8, for ill. phrase). (p. unexpressed ). 
(9) chua finowa tat an ta (c) ong-olhaks (ill, phrase). 
(10) patishe hi loe ot (p) ta(ec) ofe(r. 8. for ill. phrase). 
(11) katom yuang kamatoka hakat(p) ta(c) wahe (ill). 
(18) oal hoptep-men ta(c) ngong (im. a8 an ill. phrase ): (here ill, ig connected with 
p. unexpressed ). 
(14) an kanyut halau(p) men longtoten(c) ché (r.8. for ill. phrase ). 
(15) chua oklakngatoankato(p) ta({c) i-chua (ill. phrase), 
(c) Connecting indicator (noun) with explicator ( adjeotive ) : 
(2) tnoat(in) ta(c) shong(e) of. 
(6) leat-etchai-chaka-lebare chua (in) oal(c) katyt-de (e. phrase ). 
(8) herra ta chau-de (in) ta(c) jfinowa(e) tat chia an kenyum leat chim. 
(15) oal(c) hoptep-men (e. phrase connected with in. unexpressed) ta sigong. 
(d) Connecting explicator (adjective ) with illustrator (adverb ) : 
(8) harra ia chau deta finowa(e) tai(c) chia (in) an kenyusm leat chim. 
(9) chua finowa (e) tat(c) an(in) ta ong olhak. 
VI. 
Referent conjanctors (conjunctions) commence a sentence connected with a previous one. 
(17) lnhen chit leap okhngok (first sentence) tatna (Tt.c,) tw (second sentence ), 


e 


parytih26a hat déh hathka hen (x, c.) mikdshe 
man not can dance { first sentence ) when sing 
kot-hakt, 


solemn-chanunt (second sentence ). 
(one may not dance when singing the solemn chaunt). 


VII. 
Interrogatory Speech, 
Introdacers ( adverbs ) commence sentences. 


kahé na itd ? 

when he here ? (p. unexpressed ). 

( when will he be here 7) 

chi yo haryican ? 

who wish pig-hunt ? 

(who is going to hunt pigs P) 

chun onthar ongfwdng on chile ? 
which tree cut-down Gir 1? 
(which tree shall I ent down P ) 

chin léang an 7 

what name he ? 

(what is his name P ) 

chiang léang an? 

what name it P 


( what is its name?) 
' Thin is an additional ilnetrating sentenvs. 
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Questions are, however, wmally asked by ‘means of an interrogator ste ha, kd, han 
—- “what?” sttached to, the snbject of the epntence, Ia every auch case the neve) 
ma FO the subject ia not changed. 1 Bg 
‘nek haan f 
i you he? 
(ia he your younger-brother ? } 
chwatare ka—mer 7 ta linhen 


return you P G®i.t morning 
(will you return this morning P ) 

mitkngayan ka-en—kban? “men 
quite-well O.ir.child? you 


(is your child quite well ? ) 

mah ha—~—~met 7 héang shud meh Eodng 

ever you-not ? one time you Great Nicobar 
(have you never once been to Great Nicobar ? ) 


As in many languages, there is an interrogative introducer (adverb) a%, which expeots 
an alirmative answer. JF. g. 


ain? na tats men 
yes ? he younger-brother you 
(isn’t he your younger-brother P ) 
an ? men tteakla ta linhen 
yes ? you drowsy ce. i, r. morning 
(aren’t you drowsy this morning ? ) 

‘ anP men héang 

yes? you one 


{surely you got something P ) 


The following uses of ka, when prefixed to a word, show the system of the Nicobarese 
language well :— 


men stia Loong ha-hanan ? 
you visit Great Nicobar no? 
( will you visit Great, Nicobar or not ? ) 
men héu ka-an 2 ka-hakan P e 
youn ~ 888 yes P no? 
(you saw it, didn’t you P ) 
. an? ka-mehP = yiang =e chia = oly as ea~hanan? 
yes? | you? with oir, I Bay yes no? 
(are you coming with me? say, “ yes or no”), 
ha-sittre ? ne ka-ak? 9 
: fool ? he yes ? 
(what a fool he is !) 
Kea~shire 2 me ka-an? 
" fool? you you ? 


(what a fool you are | ) 

ka-shiri 1 cha ha-an ? 
fool ? I yes ? 

( what a fool I am !) 


9” ‘Those throe sentences expresd impatience at anything carelessly done, 
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Referent 
(1) 
(4) 
(5) 
(8) 
(9) 

(10) 
(12) 
(13) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
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| Witt, 
Referent Substitutes ( Pronouns ), 
substitntes (pronouns) follow the place of their originals— 
ane inoat lamang ten chua (rx. 8. 48 in). 


tteak poatore kamheng en an (r. 8, as il. phrase ). 
an (r. 8.88 in) chuh herra halau loe kan de. 


an (vr. 8, a8 @.) kenyum leat oliim. 


chua finowa tat an (1. 8. a8 ill, phrase ) fa ong olhaks. 
patishe shi loe of ta ofe (r. 8. a8 ill. phrase), 

an (r. 8. a8 in) hat koan men. 

oal hoptep men (r. 8. as ©). 

chua oklakngato an (¥. 58. 88. in) kato ta nt chua (re 8. 25 @.)- 
chua (y.s, as in) leap kiohal. 

linhen chit (ry. 8. a8 in) leap okngok taina ty. 


The ordinary referent substitutes ( pronouns ) are : 


Table of ‘* Personal Pronouns. ’’ 


chiia I ina you-two 
mei thou (you ) ifé you 

an, na he, she, it ona . they-two 
hen, chaai we-two ofé they 

hé, chidi we 

Chiia, men, an are ordinarily inflected also to cha, me,eh. E. 9. 
hendin ta eh 

awake c.i,r. he 


(awake him ). 


There is 


further inflexion of all the “personal pronouns” with hat, not, in negative 


sentences. Thus: 


Table of Negative ‘‘ Personal Pronouns,” 


chit I-not 

met thou-not 

net (and hat) he-not 

hen-hat we-two-not (in full, to distinguish from thé next} 

het *we-not 

jnAt you-two-not (in fnll, to distingnish non the next ) 

ifét you-not 

onfit they-two-not (in full, to distinguish from the next) ; 

ofét they-not 

Inflexion of some of these words appears again in the questions used wisi startled. 

Thus: 

chia? kane? what? that? (what was that?) (kane ?=ka ?P + ane) 

chiia P kind? what? you-two P (what was that?) (kina Pxka? + ma) 

chiia P kifé P what? you? (what was that?) (kifé?=ka P + ifé ) 


£0, too, in greetings: et-chai-chakd (groet-face), greet; then ( et-) chai-chacha-ka 
( greet-face-indeed ), or (el-) chat-cha-rakat ( greet-face-now ), Then further— 
mot-chai’ ? how d’you do ? ( met=men + ‘et ) 
init-chai° P how d’you do, you two? (inat= na + et) 
ifdt-chai® ? how d’you do, all of you ? (ifét= ifé + et) 


Another 


common inflexion of the same type may be noticed here, though it does: not 


belong to this place: wt, don’t, for wt-kat (do-not). 
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h. — Order of Connected Sentences. 


Connected sentences aro usually joined by referent conjunctors (conjunctions) and in 
such oases the principal sentence is followed by the subordinate. 


(17) Unhen ost leap okngél (principal sentence) taina (r.c.) tu (subordinate 


sentence ). 
ale men milak laok taina chia yo 
go you play outside ( prin, sentence) because I wish 
tieak 


sleep ( sub. sentence ) 
( go and play outside, because I want to sleep ). 


patyish hat déh katéka hen mikdsha 
man not can davce (prin. sentence ) when sing 
kot-haka 


solemn-chaunt (sub. sentence ). 
(one cannot dance, when singing the solemn chaunt ). 


" Referent substitutes (pronouns ) are often, though uot always, used in both of two 
" consecutive sentences. Thus: 


ka, who, which, 
chicht, ya, whoever » in the prin. sentence with shina, the same, in the sub. sentence. 
kae, whatever 


Except when thus used shina should therefore be regarded as a referent conjunctor 
(*onjunction ). 
i, —- Expression of Connected Purposes, 


But the tendency of the Nicobarese in indicating connected purposes by spoech is to treat 
the subordinate sentence as an integral part of the principal, and to avoid breaking up speech 
into separate sentences connected by referent conjunctors (conjunctions). JZ. g. 


(6) leat etchai-chaka-lebare chua  oal katyi de 
did read-aloud I in road =s own 


Thero are two connected purposes in the sontences of this statement: (1) “I read 
aloud,” (2) “while I was travelling.” But the Nicobarese treats them as one by turning 
the subordinate sentence oal-katyi-de into an explicator (adjective) phrase attached to the 


, subject ‘chua, I,” 
(7)' etchat-chaka-lebare chua tanang ta an 
read~aloud I arrive cir he 


Here the two connected purposes of the statement are more apparent. The information is 
"(1) “I was reading aloud,” (2) “he arrived.” Lut the Nicobarese has treated the 
subordinate sentence et-chat-chaka-lebare chua as an illustrator (adverb) phrase of the principal 


sentence tanang ta an, 


(8) harra ta chua de ta finowa tai chia 
Bee c.i.r.  elder-brother own c.i.r. beat by father 
an kenyum leat chem 
his child did ery 


ty 


Here we have (1) ‘this child cried,” (2) “on seeing its elder-brother beaten by ite 
father,’’ But the subordinate sentence harra ta chau de ta finowa tai chia is treated by the 
Nicobarese as an explicator (adjective) phrase of the subject an kenyum., 
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j.— Bccieccina: of the Pancione and Talerrelston of Words. 
It will have been observed that the Nicobarese express the interrelation of the components 


of their sentences by functional connectors (in. their case prepositions ), which form, therefore, 
an important part oftheir speech. Tha: 


(1) damang -ten chua 
belong to I 
(2) tneat ta shong ot 
knife c.i,r. sharp is 
(3) kwomhata ten chua 
give to I 
(4) itteak kamheng en an 
asleep noon c.i.r. he (is) 
(6) leat etchai-chaka-letare chua oal katyi de 
did read-aloud I in road own 
(7) harra ta \ chau | de ta jinowa tas chia 
gee c. i. vr. elder-brother own  c.i-r. beat by father 
(8) chua jfinowa tas an ta ong olhaks 
I beat by «he cir. past-of-to-day morning , 
(9) partshe she We ot ta ofe 
some old cloth possess c.i., they 
(10) katom yuang kumatoka  kekat - ta wahe 
how-many? persons dancers _— present o. i. vr. last-night 
(13) oal hoptep men ta ngong 
in box you ci. ¥, nothing 
(14) ane kanyut halau men longtoten chi 
that coat buy you from who 
(15) chua oklakngato an kato ta nt ohua 
I permit he live ci.r, hut I 


k.— Connectors (Prepositions ). 
The functional connectors (prepositions ) and connector-phrases are necessarily numerous 


and their use quite simply expressed. The commonest are : 


Table of ‘* Prepositions, ”* 


Cenrrat Diavrct. ENGLISH. : Centrat Diatnot, Ewnaussx. 
ten, au, ta, tatal to, at, on (object) yo to (place) 
tai by en, at, kat at 
oal, ol in enyah | after ‘ 
61, yiang, hokaio with at, taihit, hatyd 
peieaae . hatyiang i } withos 
longto, léngtoten, 
pratal, ; 2 ; 
ii a gtot : aie. from kfie concerning 
lamongtotai | 
ngashi nbosh in relation ydéna-ta-kée | { for, account of, 
— to | , sake of 
henshit-kae for, place of héangechuk among 
mongyilangfie between talashiak along-side 
taniiak beneath haréh-témtare except 
oyihta till, until tamang as-far-as 
ta-tangtatai tamat during - 
héangetai: }ae-well-as one | 
okalhare across yohfie : through (« solid} 
| Gakiie | | through a fnid | 
. good example of their nse is the following : | : 7 | 
an okathanga powah  — léngto ta ——>— oa diie chila 
he took-away-sonth paddle from ciir,s in  cange J 


Re took away to the South the paddle out of ( from inside of) my’ ‘canoe ). 
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1, —,Connectors of Intimate Belation. 


The only class of conneotors ( prepositions) that presents any difficulties ia that of the 
wonnectors of intimate relation, These are fa, en, pen and may be translated ‘in respect of, 
as, as for, as to, regarding, as segards, with reference to, concerning, for” according to the 
context. They are used for connecting : 

(1) indicator (noun) with its explicator ( adjective). 
(2) subject and its predicate. 
(3) explicator (adjective ) with its illustrator (adverb ). 
(4) predicator (verb ) and its complument ( object). 
(1) indicator (noun ) with its explicator (adjective ). 


indat te shong bt 

knife sharp 18 

(the knife is sharp). 

pauyih ta urithatshe dak 

man many come 
(many men came ). 

kenyim tnt an ta JSinowa 
child by he beat 


(the child was beaten by him ). 
(2) subject and its predicate. 


yuchih pan chia 

go-home I 

(I am going home), 

paitshe homkwom en men ten chua 
some give thou to I 
(give me some ). 

oal hoptép men ta ngang 

in box you nothing 


(there is nothing in your box). 
(3) explicator (adjective) witao its illustrator (adverb). 


tteak kdinheng en an 

asleep noon he 

(noon is asleep for him, ¢. e., he sleeps at noon ) 

chia finowa tas an. ta ong olhaka 

I beat by he past-of-to-day morning 
(I was beaten by him this morning ) 

hat ét lée ta oal hoptép an 

not is cloth in box he 


(there is no cloth in his box ). 
(4)  predicator (verb) and its complement ( object ). 
harre ta ghau de 


gee elder-brother own 

(seeing the elder brother ). 

paitshe shi lée &t te ofé 
some old cloth have they 
( they have some old cloth ). 

wt an en ta linhen 

make it to today 

(make it to-day ). 

chit lgap wt an en 

I-not can make ib to 


(1, cannot make it). 
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The N icobarese, however, have no idea of using connectors (conjunctions) merely foe 
, joining two words together. They cannot express “and” or “‘or” without paraphrase. Thus : 


ane nina an—diawu an | homkwdm 
that this it—another he give 

(he gives this and that). | 

an dak dlhakt hanan en chia 
he come morning no I 


(he will come in the morning : no: (then ) I, §, ¢., he or I will come in the morning ). 
m, — Order of the Words is the Essence of the Grammar, 


But the great point of the speech is the position of the words and that comes ont clearly in 
the following instances from the sample sentences, where the words are simply thrown together. 


an chith harra halau lée kdn de 
he 0 see buy cloth wife own 
(he has gone to see about buying cloth for his wife ). 

an hat koan men 

he not child you 

(:he is not your child ). 

ane kanyit halau men longtoten chi? 

that coat buy you from who? 


(from whom did you buy that coat? ) 
It would be impossible to make such sentences intelligible, except by the order of the words. 
The same principle of simple collocation in a certain order ig adopted in elliptical connected 
sentences. 
oal hoptép mens ta ngong | 
in box you c.1.r. nothing 
( there is nothing in your box ). 
Simple collocation of words, in a fixed order, determining the functions and classes of each 
i8 very common in the language. 


chia kan chua \ ops 
= my wife's fathe 
father wife I y e 
han chia men Se ce 
= our father’s wif. 
wife father you sf id 
dite chang chua \ <= my own cance 
canoe own I 
hoptép chang chia kan chia 
box own father wife I 


(my wife’s father’s own box). 
nm, — Expression in Phrases, 


The habit just explained comes out strongly in the simple collocation of appropriate words 
to express the various phases of action or condition necossarily connected with predicators 


( verbs). Thus: 
Table of ‘‘ Auxiliaries ’’ to ‘* Verbs, *’ 


orihata beat 

wot ori ( (wot for wi hat, do not ) don’t beat 

chiia ori IT beat (I am beating) 

chua yuangshito ori : I busy beat (I was beating.) 

chia leat yiangshitd yanga ori. I finish busy just-now beat (I had been beating’) 
chia yanga ori I just-now beat (I have just beaten ) 
chiia leat ori I finish beat (I have beaten, I did beat ) 

chus ori leitngare _ I beat entirely (I had beaten ) 


chia yé ori T wish beat (I will beat ) 





EB. g. 


point in the Nicobarese language. 


chiia enyak ori 
chiia alde orf A as 
lak (and shdk ) chita ori ot ae = 
_chtia Map ori * 
chiia déh or?) | . 
déhta chiia ori = 
chiia kaiydhtashe ori 


haréh-ta-yande- chila, orl. 
So with the really ellipsed form oria, heaten, where the predicator (verb ) is unexpressed. 


chiia leat oria 

chia yé oria 

chua doh oria 
and so on. | 

All this shows that the Nicobarese heve no idea of “active” and ‘passive voices,” the 

expression of the various natural phases of action and condition being merely with them a 

quevtion of the collocation of certain conventional appropriate words. 

o, -—- Numeral Coefficienta. 

The habit of collocating conventional words in phrases comes out in another important 
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t *L afterwards beat (I shall beat ) a 
 - J just-new beat (I am prot to beat ) “4 
'. let I beat ( let me beat ). | 
I can beat _ 
I able beat (I may ( perhaps ) beat ) 
duty I beat (I must ( ought to) beat) 
I permit-from-some-one beat (I may, ¢. ¢, have 
the power to, beat) 
expect-continuc I beat (I might beat ) 


e 


I finish beaten ( I was beaten ) 
I wish beaten (I shal! be beaten ) 


I ean beaten (I may be beaten ) 


There is,in common with all Far Eastern languages, but 


carried to a far greater extent than usual, a kind of explicator (adjective ) employed in 
Nicobarese, known to graramarians as the ‘“‘nameral coefficients,” attached with numerals to 
indicators ( nouns), when the numerals themselves are used as explicators (adjective). Thus: 
one cannot say in Nicobarese “ one man,” but one must say “one fruit man”: 7. ¢., one must 
not say héang enkdiiia, but héang yiang enkétia. The numeral coefficient is always collocated 
with the words to which it is attached between the numeral and the thing enumerated. 

Table of Numeral Coefficients, 


CRNTRAL, 


Car Nicosar, 


(1) for human beings and spirit-scaring figures ( kareau ). 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


yuang ( fruit) 
kot ( head ) 


tat, fat-yiang, lat-kor 


taka 


for animate moving objects, eggs, parts of the body, domestic and other objects 


» that are round. 
noang ( cylinder ) 

for fruit. 
noang-yuang 


tik (wide ) 


mung 


taka 


. for flat objects, cooking-pots and fishing-nets. 


tak 


for dwellings and buildings. 


hen | 


mom: 


for trees and long things. 


chanang 
for ships and boats. 
danit 


mia 


nOry 


for bamboos used for keeping shell-lime. 


Atnle 


kédhea 


for bunches of fruit, bat for single pine-apples or papaya, 


tom ( bunch ) 


lamn@ha, tum 


( 10 ). for bundles of anigs nas: pais: 


| manoal, mokénka 
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(11) for bundles of split-cane and wood-chips. 
pomills chums 
(12) for bundle of cane. 


(18) for bundles of firewood. 


minal 

(14) for bandles of tobaeco. 
lamem mtlsma 

(15) for books. 
amosa 

(16) for ladders. 
chamnkda 

(17) for pieces of cloth. 
shamanayp 

(18) for cord and fishing Nnes. 
kamidng 

Another sct of numeral coefficients for “ pair’? is used in the same way. 

tafial pair of cocoanuts, rupees, edible birds’ nest. 
tdhk pair of hbamboos for shell-lime. 
amok pair of cooking pots, 


This principle is carried rather far in the following instances :— 
amuk is also used for two pairs of bamboos for shell-lime. 
kamintap is a set ( 4 to 5) of cooking pots. 
noang is a set of ten pieces of tortoise-shell, 
ExampLe—loe noang vkkrip, thrice sets of tortoise-shell, ¢. 4, 80 pieces. 
Nomeral coefficients appear again in yet another way in the following instances : — 
funat shud, five timer, but 


tanai kotatar five times (for hammering and hand work ) 
dn kochat two times (for jumping ) 
Joun hongaldh four times (for going ) 

loe hunengé three times (for talking, singing ) 


Joan koshtohub@ four times (for eating, drinking, feeding ) 
tssiit oshidiha seven times ( for washing, bathing ) 
p.—Blliptical Sentences. ; 
Elliptical sentences are very common: the ohvious predicate being usually unexpressed. 
steak poatire kdmheng en an, noon (is) always asleep for him. : 
an hat koan meh, he (18) not your child. 
q. — Analytical Nature of the Language. ; 
We can now perceive generally how the Nieobarcso mind regards speech. A Nicobarese 
has no idea of using variation in the oxternal form of words to indicate the functions of the | 
sentences and the intefrelation of the component words, but uscs position and special additional 
words ( connectors) for those parposes : nor does ho use anything bat position to indicate the 
functions of Ai words, Wea must consequontly, to make himself imtellipgible, rely mainly on the 
order of hia words, 1n the sentence, which thus becomes of the greatest importance to him. 
Hrs language 1s, therefore, essentially a Syntactical Language of the analytical variety. Briofly 
t may be described as an Analytical Language. 
r.— Order of Spesch, 
To the Nicobarese instinct the logical order of speech for all purposes is as follows :—~ 
(1) subject before predicate, 
(2) subject, predicate, complement (object). 
(3) exphcator (adjective ) before indicator (noun): or with connector ( preposition } 
after indicator, . 
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(4) illuetrator (adverb) after predicator ( verb) or explicator (adjective). 

(%) conneotor ( prepdsition ) before the word it connects with another. , 

(8) referent conjanctor Ceonjanction hetween connected sentences) and introducers 
_ Gaterrogative adverb ) before everything. 

(7) referent substitutes ( pronouns ) follow the position of their originals, 

(8) the principal sentence precedes the subordinato, 





The Nicobarese has to adhere strictly to this order, and can only vary it when the imherent 
qualities of the words used allows him to do so for emphasis or convenience ; a9 when ho makes" 
the subject follow the predidate, explicator (adjective) tollow indicator ( noan ) without 
connector (preposition), illustrator (adverb) precedes predicator (verh) or explicator 
(adjective), He has very complicated methods, without using functional variation of form, 
of indicating the nature and class of his words, and these necessarily form the chief paint 
for study in the language 98 regurds the structure of its words, 

ty 


s. — Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Position in the Sentence. 


Primarily there ia nothing in extornal form, which necessarily denotes the function or 
functions of = word in a sentence and, therefore, iia clans or its inherent qualities, ¢. ¢., its nature. 
Nor is there primarily anything in external form to show that a word has boen transferred 
-»from one class to another. That is, properly the class of a word is known by its natare or by 
its position, and its transfer from one class to anolber is shown by its position. 


Lhave said above “ primarily” and “properly,” because, like all speakers of highly developed 
languages, as analytical languages must necessarily be, the Nicobarese follow one principle of 
language chiefly and others in a minor degree. So, as will be seen later on, 1b is possible 
in many, though not in by any mocuns all, cases to classify Nicobarese words by their form. 


‘ Examples of the effect of position on tho class of a word, 


léa, “quick,” explicator (adjective) is transferred to illustrator (adverb) 
“quickly ” by position. 
mittix ‘false,’ to ‘! falschood. ” 
chang, ** own,” predicator (verb) to ‘‘own,” explicator (adjective), 
hen, ‘‘ time” to referent conjunctor ‘ when.” 
kapngato, “ remember ” to “ mindful.” 
pattngata, forget” to ‘* forgotfal.” 
kedohnga, “ another ” to “ otherwise (differently), ”' 
¢ atayan, “punctual” to “early” illustrator (adverb ), 
hot, “ fur” explicator (adjective) to “far ” illustrator (adverb), 
Words of the same form with totally different meanings according to class are known by 
position. Thus :-— 
kato as explicator (adjoctive) means “silent”? : as a predicator (verb ) it means 
“dwell.” 
tafaal aa au indicator (noun) means “pair: ag a numeral eaplicator (adjective ) 
or indicator (noun) it means “six.” 
fi as an indicator (nonn) means “touch”: as an eaplicator (adjective) it 
means ** fiat,” 
kGhé a nn indiwator ( noun ) moans ‘‘ moon”: as an referent conjunctor it means 
“when,” 
yé means if,” “ wish”? (verb), “to,” “thither ’’ according to its position in the 
sentence.  J!. @, 
yé men yo ya P 
tif you wish to Car Nicobar. 
‘(if yor wish to go to Car Nicobar ). 


ye 
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t. — Phrases (Compound Words) Classed as Words. 


Phrases (compound words) formed of several words thrown together without connectors 
are very common. They are treated in the sentence precisely as simple words, 
Indicator Phrases (Compound Nouns), 


hen-hatom time-night, night-time. anh-chak@-foin life-face-crossbow, 
paiyth-olchiia man-jungle, jungle- bolt of c. 
; man, anha-oal-hindel contents-gun, car- 
koi-henyiian head-hill, hill-top. tridge. 
moah-toah nose-breast, teat. 
Explicator Phrases (Compound Adjectives ). 
karii-fip big-side, corpulent. — y6-hnydie-tai wish-drunk-make, 
intoxicating. 
y6-huydie wish-drunk, intem- déh-enhngashe can-recover, able. 
perate., ° 
Predicator Phrases (Compound Verbs ). 
alde-shiang just-now-sweet, be- ingihiie-ning inform-ear, send 
come sweet. word, 
wi-kaiyl-dak make-road-water, 
' drain. 


The use of such phrases (compound words ) as single words is proved by the following 


examples : — 
I. Roots: ri, shade; ky, head. Then 











(1) ha TY m—— NG ATE go into the shado 
pref. shade suff. 

(2) he ri kot take shelter 
pref, shade head | 

(8) ha——rii——ya——hoi—re shade the head 





pref. shade suff. head suff. 
In this case we have : 
(1) root + pref. + suff. (simple word ). 
(2) root] + root 2 + pref, (compound word ). 
(3) root 1 + pref. + suff. = first word ( + ) root 2 + suff. = second word, the 
whole being # compound word. The third case shows clearly that the whole 
compound is looked upon as one word grammatically constructed, 


IJ. Roots: tum*8 (lost r.), tie; (dh, leg. Then 


(1) tum—-a~———ldh tied by the log (simple word } 
tie suff. + leg 
(2) om tum lih tie the legs (compound word ) 








pref. tie + leg 
III. Roots: tum (lost r.), tie; kod@l, arm. 


(1) tum—a—-- kodl tied by the arms, pinioned (simple word ) 
tic suff. arm 
(2) om —tum-—kodl tie by the arms, pinion (compound word ) 


pref. tic + arm 
III.—ETYMOLOGY. 
a.— Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Their Order in the Sentence. 


It has heen already noted that the Nicobarese relies mainly on the position and inherent 
qualities of his words, 7. ¢., on their nature, for a complete expression of his meaning, and that. 
there is nothing in the external form ofthe words which necessarily indicates their class, .or 


28 This root is scen again in such worda as tom-bl, iom-mdl, collect, gathor: ha-tém, assemble, 
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: whethor a word, ate used in a sentence, belongs: to its original class or has been transferred to 
another. That is, there is nothing to show that léap, can, and wi, do, are predicators ( vorbs ), 
or that oythta, till, is a connector ( preposition ), or that die, cance, and ki, head, are indicators 
(nouns), except their actnal meaning. 


Again, there is nothing to show when tho indicator (noun) chia, I, is transferred to 
explicator (adjective) “my,” or when lda, quick, explicator (adjective) is transferred to 
illustrator (adverb) * quickly,” or when ledt, did, predicator ( verb ) is transferred to illusirator 
(adverb ) “ already,” except their position in the sentence. : 


b. — Classification of Words Depends Secondarily on Form. 
But, nevertheless, the Nicobarese have’means of indicating the class to which a word has 
beon transferred, or to which of two or more classes counected words in different classes belong, 
and of differentiating connected words belonging to the same class. They can thus make 


their speech clearer than would be possible, if they entirely trusted to ae mero collocation of 
their words. 


c.—Form Created by Radical Prefixes, Infixes, and Suffixes. 


The Nicobarese manage to differentiate connected words by adding, in various complicated 
ways, affixes of all the three sorts, — prefixes, infixes, and suffixes,— to simple stems or roots. 
.The aflixes are, therefore, none of them functional, but are all radical, and the words consist of 
simple stems, or of compound stems (stems made up of a root or a simple stem plus radical 
affixes). The Nicobarese carry this principle through a great part, but not through all of 
their language, and have by its means built up a complicated but uncertain system of radical 
and derivative words, and have rendered their language a very difficult one to analyse and to 
speak, or to understand, correctly. 


4 d.— Use of Radical Affixes: Agglutinated, Changed, and Inficcted. 


The radical affixes usually employed to indicate transfor of stems from one class to another, 
i.¢., to create words of different classes connected with each other, those to which the affixes are 
added being necessarily ‘derivatives ” of the others, are as follow. It will be scen, from what 
follows later, that they are added— 


(1) by mere agglutination, i. e., unchanged form : 

(2) by changed form: 

(3) by clipped form, 7, e., by inflexion. 

Table of Radical Affixes of Transfer, 
(Mr. Man gives many more. ) 


Prefixes. 
ka ba na ma men en hen op o la Jan lok fuk 
| Infixes. 
ma am an © 
: Suffixes. 
a o yo yan la nga hat 
. e.~~ Use of the Radical Affixes of Transfer. 
The following examples will exhibit the use of the radical affixes of transfer :— 
Abbreviations used in the following tables : 


in, class for nouns (indicators ) il}. class for adverbs (illustrators ) 
e. class for adjectives (explica- c. class —— for prepositions (conuce- 
tors) te ' » tors ) 


p. class _,_ for verbs ( predicators ) ‘ 
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c. class 
ydl ( witb ) 


in. class 
wit (blood ) 


e. class 
huydie (drunk ) 
p. class 


poya (sit ) 


p. class 


lép ( cover the should- 


ers ) 


in. class 
Joang ( window ) 


p. class 
tainya (to plait) 
lain (revolve ) 


p. class 
pa-héa (to fear ) 
po-moan (to fight) 


piin-iiap ( die ) 
©, C1ASS. 

ka-ra (large) 
in. class 

pu-yol (hair ) 


p. class 

d-ak (come ) 

t-ik ( to measure ) 

ch-nanga (visit & 
jungle ) 

ce class 

k-oflng (strong ) 
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op-lop ( shawl ) 


o 
to p. class 
o-fouk (to open) 
hen 


to in. class 
hen-tain ( basket ) 
hen-lain ( wheel ) 


‘Prefixes, 
ha | : 
to p. class | in. class 
ha-yil (mix fluid ) koan (child ) 
na 
to p. class 
na-wié ( bleed ) a oe 
ma 1 ok ( back) 
to in, class . 
ma-huyote (drunk- 
ard ) 
om class | 
to in. class yol ( together ) 
en-péya (seat ) 
op | in, class 
to in, class 


ddkmat (tear) 


in. class 
shaméa (sprout) 
hodng (sweat ) 


in. class 


ddk ( water ) 


infixes. 
ma. p. class. - 
to in. class. l-éap (can ) 


pa-ma-hia (coward ) 
pa-ma-moan (war- 
rior } | 
pa-ma-iidp (corpse ) 
to in. class 
ka-ma-ré (adult ) 
to e. class. 
pa-ma-yol (hairy ) 
am 
to in. class 
d-am-ak ( guest ) 
t-am-ilka ( fathom ) 
ch-am-tanga (a visi- 
tor of a jungle’) 
to in. class 
k-am-ollng 


(strong 
man) . 


in. class 
k-oan (child ) 


ch-iaha (property ) 


p- class 


t-dk (to measure ) 


build) 


ch-is (to whistle ) 
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Radical Affixes of Transfer added by Agelutination. — 


men 
toe.claas = 
méen-korn (having 
many children ) 
la 7 
toe.class 
la-ok (behind, fol- 
lowing ) 
ka 
to in. class 
ka-yol ( friend ) 
lan 
to p. class 
lan-dédkmat (water, of 
the eyes ) 
lok 


to p. Class 
lok-shamoa (to sprout ) 
lok-hodng ( to sweat ) 


fuk 
to p. class 


€ 


y fule-ddk (draw water) 


to e. class 
l-am-iap (expert ) 


to e. class 
k-am-da20 
children ) 
ch-am-woaho’ (rich ) 


( having 
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to in. class 
t-an-dk-rdm . (night: , 


measurer, sand-- 
glass ) | 
w-anne-ft ( frame- 


work of hut-roof) 
ch-an-66 (a whistle ) 


ch-tal (lift by a ch-an-Gla ( strap, 
handle ) handle ) | 
e. class to in. class. 


gh-i-tashe (old ) 


‘ 
roy 
: \ 
i f 


 ah-an-t-tashe (age). 
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Suixes. 

& nga 
p. class - toe.claas . p. class to e, class 
ngéang (employ) wg8ang-a (employed) | ach (can) déh-nga ( suitablo ) 
p- class to in. class. in. class to p. class 
top ( drink ) iop-a ( beverage ) kaiyt (road ) haiyt-nga (go away ) 
e. class to p. class (ol) chia ( jungle ) ch-~ia-nga (go into 
oréh (first ) oréh-a ( begin ) ( visit )?° a jungle ), 
p. class to e. class yan 
ort ( beat ) ori-a ( beaten) in. class to e. class 

0 oyadu ( cocoannt-tree ) oydu-yan (lonely ) 
in. clasa to 6. class hat 
Sép (side) Jdp-o (fat) 

la e. class to in. elass 
p. class taveielaee patch (small) paich-hat (a little ) 
tteak ( sheep) tteak-la ( sleepy ) yo 
p. class to in. class in. cluas to p. class 


l-qan-edt-la (final me- 
morial feast ) 


leat ‘ finish ) 


‘e 


die (canoe ) due-yo (travel in a 


canoe ) 


Radical Affixes of Transfer added in Changed Form. 


Prefixes. 
change of ma to mo change of en to an 
p. class to e. class p- class to in. class 
héu (see) mo-hiwz (long-|{ (oal-)ola (bury an-ula ( grave ) 
sighted ) (in) ) 
, change of ha to ha change of en to in 
in. class to p. class p. class to in, class 
wan (net) hd-wan (net fish) (ol-) yila (speak ) in-dla (tale ) 
Infixes. 
change of am to om change of am to anim 
p- class to in. class p- class to in, class 


p-om-em (drunkard ) 
w-om-t (maker ) 


p-em ( drink) 
w-i (make ) 


t-op (drink) t-anm-op (drunkard) 


change of an to en 


e. class to in. class’ p. class ; to in. class . 
ch-dngliot ( talle) chom-inehat (tall | ** &* obisel) h-en-st (a chisel ) 
man ) change of an to in 
p. class to in. clas. 
in. class to p. class tan (run ) d-n-nénha (winner 
sh-fyo (sack ) sh-om-yo (fill a sack ) in a foot racc ) 
Suffixes. 


change of a to wa 


° 


p- class to in, class 


halaw (buy ) halay-wa (a purchaser) 


ehange of a to ya 


in. class to 9, class 


miyai (value ) miyat-ya ( costly ) 


change of a to ha 


p. class to in. class 

dian (run) dinndi-ha (winner 
in a fuot raco ) 

change of o to yo 

in. class to e. class 

chatat ( weapon ) chatat-yo (armed ) 

in. class to p. class 

due (canoe ) duc-yo (travel in a 
canoe ). 


® We have here a very interesting set of words to exhibit word-building: ( 02 )-chita, jungle : chita-nga, visit 


a junglo: ch-ant-Janga,’viaitor of a jungle. 
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Radical Affixes of Transfer added by Inflexion. | 


| Prefixes. 

- ha inflected to h enluana ( exorcise ) m-enliana (exorcist ) 
p. class to in. class ttha ( visit ) m-t tia { visitor ) 
ohngoéh (cat) : h-okagék (food ) e. class to in. class 
in. class to p. class oréh (first ) m-orék (first person 
omkwom (gift) h-omhwom ( ive ) or living thing ) 

ma inflected to m omtom (all, the whole) m-dmédéma (flock, 

‘p. class to in. class crowd ) 


f.— Correlated Radical Affiixes of Transfer. 
The Nicobarese also indicate the classes, to which connected words derived from lost or 
vbscure roots belong, by a ayatern of correlated radical affixes of transfer. 


Prefixes. 

lust or viscure root p. class . fo in, class 
héat ha-héat (to hook up) hen-héat (hooked pole) 
het han-het (to strain) hen-het (strainer ) 
Oi hu-yoie (drank ) hen-ydiya (drunkard ) 
shin ku-shin (to prop ) ken-shin (a prop ) 
tik ka-toka (to dance) ken-téka (a dance) ' 
shang ka-shing (to fish in \ as 

& ue ante) . kan-shang (a weir ) 
kik tom-kik (pierce ) ten-kak (lancet) 
fial tom-ftalhata (Lic & ta-fiial (@ pair) 

pair of cocoanuts) 

hon kom-hon (to trap fish) ken-héb (a trap ) 


A good instance of the use and force of correlated radical affixes of transfer is the 
folowing: — Obscure or lost root, fain: then tain-ya, plaiting : en-tain-ya, plaited : hen-tatn, 


basket : Au-tain-ya-patyah, crosswise. 
Instructive examples of the effect of correlated affixes of transfer on the forms of connected 
words are the following, whero a prefix has been added to the lost. root of one of two 


counected words and an infix to the other. Thus: 


lost or obseure root ps elaxs (pref. used ) to. in. eluss (inf. used ) 
di o-di (beat with stick ) d-an-i (cudgel ) 
kash i-kasha (sing ) k-an-dishe (song ) 


That the lost root in the latter case is really (deh in the last case is shown by momt-kdshu 


(maker-sony ), # singer, 
oe Inflexion of Affixes. e 


Ii is probable that there ig more inflexion than at first appears in the existing forms of the 
radical preixes.8” Thus in the case of the correlated radical prefixes — 


hep may be taken to be ha + en tom may be taken to be ta + om (los ain ) 
hen ka + cu pan pa + an ' 
ten ta + en pen pa + en (for an) 


h, — Duplication of Atixes. 


The existence of such inflexion would make one suspect the common existence of duplicated 


radical affixes, and that this is the case the following instances go to show: — 
(1) en-linna (exorcise) + m-en-litanu (exorcist). Here the root is luan and the prefix 
men is certainly an inflected forin of ma+en, two separate prefixes. 
(2) koun (child): k-am-an-iana (a generation). Here the root is k-oan, and the infix 
aman is certainly am+an, two separate infixes. 
(3) h-en-tain (basket ): m-cn-tainys ( basketlul.). Here the root is tain and the prefixes 
hen and men are certainly inflected forms of ha+en aud ma+en, respectively. 
There is also o prefix of transfer, kala, which § seems certainly to be made up of ka+la, 
Thus, hid (far): bala-hteya (sky ). : . : 


Hero gooma to be aw strong meatance of the Inflection to which affixes eau be subjected : wi, make: w-anrt, 
maker, which aleo takes the form of m-om-i for (P) m-[w]-om-+ (ma + w+ am +i). 4 
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Duplication of suffixes ts rety common: a g., | 

Lapé-yon (well): lapd-yants (glad). Dt (bulk): dt-ngareshe (all ‘absent from anything, 
entirely wanting in): here the saffix is double (ngare + she) or more probably® treble 
(nga +re-+ she ). : 

The proof will be seen in the following examples ; — 
wikhaia (to take pwi-la ch (take it ont)  owt-hahat (to screw owt-ha ch (screw it in) 


out ) in) 
: , .  ., tuak-haitie (todrag)  tuak-ite eh (drag it) 
— hala (to dig — tla ak (Aig it sanath-haite (to spit tepath-ae eh (spit it 
P P ont ) ‘out ) 
lenkdh-hanga {to lenkdh-nga eh (bend it) ép-hashe (to trans- gp-she eh (transplant it ) 
bend ) plant) 


i, — Connectors of Intimate Relation as Prefixes. 

There mast of course be a strong tendency inthe connectors of intimate relation ( prepositions ), 
ta, en, pan, pen, to become radical prefixer of transfer, and we accordingly find that in some cases 
they do so: &, g., S 

Connectors of Intimate Relation as Radical Prefixes of Transfer. 


ta 
p» class to in, class 
kdpdh (die) ta-kddh (carcase ) 
pen 
e, class to in. class 
teyen (white ) pen-teyeh-oulmdé (white of the eye ) 
al ( black ) pen-al-oalmdt (pupil of the eye ) 


j. — Nature of Nicobarese Predicators ( Verbs ). 

There is also a use of the duplicated prefix Aen as an affix of transfer with predicators (verbs), 
which is of grammatical interest, as showing that the Nicobarese do not separate in their minds 
predicators (verbs ), when they merely assert a fact regarding a subject, from indicators ( nouns ). 
They look upon them both as indicating, the first the idea about a thing, and the second the thing 
itself ; and instinctively put the words for both in the same class, indicators (nouns ). That is, the 
Nicobarese look upon “ intransilive verbs’’ as “ nouns” and in order to transfer thém to the class of 
real, i, ¢., “transitive verbs,” they add sometimes, but ( in obedience to their instinct in such 
matters ) not always, an affix of transfer, the prefix hen. Thus: 


ENGuisn, IRTRANSITIVE FORM. TRANSITIVE FORM. 

break téknga hen-toknga 

smash dahnga hen-dalnga 
, sink pangshe hen-panghashe 


k. — Expression of ‘‘ Active *? and ‘Passive. ’’ 

An important set of correlated suffixes of transfer in daily use are worth noting apart. They 
are used to transfer explicators ( adjective) to predicators ( verbs ) and have, naturaliy though 
erroneously, been taken to indicate the “ passive and active voice,” 

The common explicator ( adjective ) suffix of transfer is a: then very commonly 


stem e. class to p. class 
harok ( burn ) hardk-a ( burnt ) hardk-hata (burn ) 
hartl ( ahoot with gun ) hartil-a (shot ) hari-hata ( shoot ) 
That this is tha correct way to view this point in Nicobarese Grammar can be shown thus : 
(1) Wk he hark ten am lik he ort ten an 
let wo burn to it let we beat to it 
(2) td an hardka , ldk an orta 
jet «=6s &St«é ‘nt let it beaten 
(3) hardk(Aata)® ta eh ori(haia)®* ta eh 
burn Co, i, Yr. it beat G. i, r. it 


een nnngerernrnenereneetenaesacateeentntttttineautia aetna earner eet ents 
41 See below, g, “ Greups of Words Round an Idea,” II. 54 Hata is omitted in the “ imperative,’ 
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Here we have in (1) the mere stems hardk, burn; ort, beat. In (2) we have the predicator 
(be) unexpressed. In (3) we have the subject (thou, you) unexpressed. There is no instinot 
whatever of an ‘‘active” or “ passive voice.” Of the auffixes, a is merely a suffix of transfer 
indicating the class (@.) to which the stems have been transferred from their original class (p. ): 
and ata is really a suffix of differentiation, giving a definite turn to the original sense of the stem. 

1.— Use of Radical Affixes of Difforentiation, 

The Nicvobarese differentiate connected words of the sanie class and derived from the same root 
‘(original meaning ) by radical affixes, precisely as they indicate transfer of words from class to class. 
There is no difference in method or form in the affixes thus used.  g,, 


Radical Affixes of Differentiation for Connected Indicators (Nouns), . 


Prefixes. ” 
hen-tain ( basket ) mahen-tainya (basketful) | en-koifia (a male) men-koifia (a male of 
wetare ( goblet ) ta-wotare ( gobletiul) & given race ) 
yai (price ) mi-yni (value ) mongko (cup ) mo-mongkdéa (cupful ) 
Infixes. 
sh-iyo (sack) sh-am-aydwa (sackful) | k-aéhd (moon) ,_ k-am-ahenwa (lunation) 
Combined Prefix and Infix. ‘ 
p-omlé ( bottle ) ta-p-ah-dmilé ( bottleful ) 
For Connected Explicators ( Adjectives ), 
Suffixes, j 
kéh (violent ) kéh-té ( ill-tempered ) kéh-ngayan ( difficult ) 
lap& ( good ) lapa-yan ( well ) lapa-yant6 (glad) 
- héang-ashe ( alike ) héang-ayan (equal ) 
héang (one) { héang-e ( same ) héang-she (first ) 
kari’ ( large) kari-ngashe (extensive ) kari-she ( abundant ) i 
yol ( together ) yol-hashe (same kind ) yol-shi ( beside ) 


yol-ten (accompanying) 
m.—- Working of Correlated Radical Affixes., 


In the following instances one can see side by side the working of the correlated radical jatixes 
both of transfer and differentiation .°3 | 


(1) Lost or obscure root; tang (?) arrive. (2) Lost or obscure root ; yah (?) attract, 


Crass, Worn. Sense. Ciass, Worp. Sense. 

e, tang-ngashe complete. e, yah-ngamat pretty 

€, tang-tashe accurate. e. yah-ngaté happy 

p- tang-hat arrive eastwarda, e. yah-ngayan kind 

p. tang-ngato approve, p. yah-ngashi fond of (to be ) 

p tang-ngayan satisfy ( hunger, p. ha-yah-ngashi love (family)(to) « 
thirst ). p. hen-yaéh-ngashe family love 


In the last two instances it will be noticed that correlated prefixes of differentiation have been 
called in to make the sense clear in the usual way. 


n.—In the ‘‘ Comparative Degrees,” : 

In working out his ‘comparative degrees’ the Nicobarese exhibits 

affixes in most of the ways above explained. He adds the suffix a 

en or the prefix en and ong, and sometimes he uses correlated prefixes, 
agglutination, change of form, or inflexion. 


the uses of the radical 
and then sometimes the infix 
This addition he effects by 


88 The mental process obyervable in those cages bepomes quite clear from a 


reference to the Languages of ¢L 
Torres Straits, as pointed out to me by Mr. Sydney Ray. Thus: . guages of the 
Palai (intransitive form pali) expresses the idea of separation, division into two parts, motio 
dan-pali (dan = eye ), to open eye, be awake. | : apart. Then 


gud-pali ( yud = mouth ), to open ( flower, mouth ), 
poi-pali ( pot == dust), to shake off, i 

galu-pali ( galu == cold), to tremble. 

gagai-palai (gagai = bow), to shoot. 

jadai-palai ( tad, plural of Wa, word), to cause one to chatter. ‘ 
kerket-palai ( kerket = amarting sensation), to cause to amart. 


The connection with the root iden in these cases is not alwaya easy for a Huropean t¢ follow. 
; : 


, “ § » 
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Table of the ‘ Comparative Degrees,”’ 
( Suffix always a.) 
Unchanged Form of Suffix. 


Infix en. 

changed form ch-ong (high ) ch-in-onga ( higher) 
inflected l-apa ( good ) l-en-paa ( better ) 
inflected healing (long) ch-tn-linga (longer ) 
inflected sh-iang (aweet ) sh-inn-éanga (sweeter) 
inflected p-oap ( poor ) p-enn-dapa ( poorer ) 
inflected la-ngan (heavy )  d-en-ngdna (heavier ) 

Changed Form of Suffix. 
inflected S-udi (thick ) f-enn-diyo (thicker ) 
inflected pa-chau (cold) p-én-chauwa ( colder) 


Unchanged Form of Suffix. 
Prefixes on, ong. 
inflected enh (near ) enn-enha ( nearer ) 
agglutinated kodng (strong ) ang-kodinga ( stronger ) 
Changed Form of Suffix. 
Correlated Prefixes. 
mi-t@nto (short ) en-tinta (shorter ) 
The “superlative” does not come into the argument, as there is, strictly, no such “ degree,” 
tho illustrator (adverb ), ka, * indeed,’ following the “comparative ’’ for the purpose, Thus ; 
chong (high ) chinonga (higher ) chinonga ka ( highest) 
o.— In Expression of *‘Continuing Action.” 
* So also in working ovt a plan for expressing “continuing action,” the Nicobarese employs the 
same method. He sdds a suffix yande to the suffix a, and then proceeds as in the former cage, 
Continuing Action. 
(Suffix always a + yande.) 


: Infix en. 
inflected t-op (drink ) t-enn-opayande (c. drinking) 
inflected ( ok )-ng-6k ( eat ) ng-enn-dkayande (c. eating ) 
inflected (1 )-k-dsha (sing ) k-enn-oishayande (c. singing ) 
inflected (ong )-sh-ongha (walk ) sh-inn-éngayande ( 0. walking ) 
: Correlated Prefixes, 
t-teak (sleep ) en-teakayande (¢. sleeping ) 
ka-téka (dance ) ken-tékayande (c, dancing ) 
et-et (write) en-étayande (c. writing ) 
a-minh ( rain ) en-minhayande (0. raining ) 


p, -~ In Expression of Naturally Connected Words. 
So further in the case of expressing the depth of water, a matter of much consequence to 
# people constantly navigating canoes and boats along a coral-boynd shore. 
Water and canoes are measured by the arm-span, which is something over five feet, or roughly 
a fathom : Azgang tam@ka, one fathom. But for the more commonly used 2 to 10 fathoms there are 
expressions specially differentiated by means of the prefix or infix en and the suffix o (fora), 
attached on the principles noted in Appendix A in the case of the numerals. 


Roor. Worn. SEnss. 

An two enn-fy-o 2 fathoms 

1-de three l-enn-diy-0 8 fathoms 

f-oan four h-enn-oan-no 4 fathoms 
t-anai: five t-enn-8y-0 5 fathoms 
t-afual : six t-en-fiial-o 6 fathome 

issat seven en-shat-o 7 fathoms 
enfoan ° eight enfdan-no 8 fathoms 

sh-om ; ten sh-inn-am-0 10 fathome ; 
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Sudden emphasis on these terma is very often necessary in navigation, and farther differentia- 
tion is affected by the attachment of the prefix ma or the infix am: ¢. 9., 








m-enn-Ay-0 only 2 fathoms )  tamen-faal-o only 6 fathoms 
l-eamen-diy-o ~ only 3 fathoms m-en-shat-o only 7 fathome 
ma-h-enn-Jann-o only 4 fathoms m-enfoan-no only 8 fathoms 
t-amen-ey-0 only 5 fathoms sh-aminn-am-o only 10 fathoms. 


q.—In Expression of Groups of Words Round Ideas and Groups 
of Ideas Round Words. 


The Nicobarese carry this plan of differentiating connected words of the same class by radical 
affixes very far, and manage by this means to create groups of words round one idea or set of ideas, 
or vice verad, groups of ideas round one word or set of words. 


Groups of Words Round an Idea Differentiated by Radical Affimes. 


I. Idea: ‘‘ Same Sort. 
(Prefixes or Infixes Employed. ) 


enkoifia a male m-enkoifia & male of the same race 
enkina a female m-enkéna a female of the same race 
kenytim child k-am-enyiima child of the same race 

seg ; p-en-yGh a Nicobarese of the same 
paiyth a Nicobarese ‘ p-amen-yah community. 
not pig men-nota pig of the same village 
im dog enm-ima dog of the same village 
ching ship ch-inm-dnga ship of the same rig 
mattai village m-en-tai village of the same people 
kentika dance k-am-entoka dance of the same kind 
Kandishe song ka-menn-dishe song of the same kind 
kaling foreigner ka-ma-lenga foreigner of the same country 


This last word is an instance whore a foreign word has been subjected to Nicobarese 
grammatical forms; for Kling, Kaling is an Indian word for the foreigners settled in the 
Maley countries, from Kalinga, the Northern coasts of Madras. 


Example, 
héang kamenndishe ta kitsha flan kamentika : ta 
one same kind-of-song cir. sing two same kind-of-dance  c.i.r. 
katoka tas chiia = withé 
dance by I last-night 
(one sort of song was sung and two dances of tho same kind were danced by me last 
night). . 


II. Idea: ** Complete Condition.”? 
(Suffixes Employed. ) 


Roor on Stem. Conngcotep Worps, Sense. 
ei pute) ie ahs all good (of a hut, goods) 
ieahi 
piel } all bad (of a hut or goods) 
di-ngareshe all absent (of a quality, sub- 
‘ stance) 
héang (one) héang-lare all good (contents of anything) 
héang-ngare all bad (contents of anythiag) 
dtiat (length) diiat-shire all (of a long object) 


héang-leiit (one-finished) © ‘héang-leiit-tare the whole set 
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linker dingareshe  muattai née hat ot toak ta tat 
today  all-absent village this not ix toddy c.ir. fermented | 
(there is no fermented toddy st all in this village to-day). 
Groups of Ideas Round a Word Differentiated by Radical Affixes, 
Word : la, a portion; then l-inn-a, less, 
(Suffixes Employed. ) 


linna-ngashe 
eee elie } uss than—— 


linnaéamgayan * 


linna-hala less than (a height ; a distance northwards); 
linna-hashe less than (a shortness; a distance westwards) 
linni-haite less than (a nearness; a distance to landiag-place) 
linné-hanga legs than (a distance southwards) 
linni-hahat less than (a distance eastwards) 
Examples, 
* an linnd-halu chindnga koi ten chia 
he less taller head ) I 
(he is not so tall as Tam). 
an lunnd-ngayan onghodnga ten men 
he legs stronger to you 


(he is not so strong as you are), 


r.-— Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction. 


When one comes te consider the suffixes of predicators (verbs), we find the principle of 
differentiating and grouping connected words by radical affixes carried to an extraordinary 
extent. Thus, there are sets of suffixes attached to roots or stems indicating motion, which 
give them o spegial force, though, when attached, as they frequently are, to other roots or 
stems, they have no particular force traceable now, whatever might have been possible once, 


Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction attached to Roots and 
Stems Indicating Motion, 


hala lare le la al northwards, upwards, out of, 

hauga’ ngare ngo nga ang southwards, from self. 

hahat hare he hat ahat eastwards, inwards. 

hashe shire she she aich westwards, downwards. 

haitie Tire ne Te alll towards the landing place, outwards, away, 

hata tare te ta at towards any direction on same Icad, towards 
self, 


.’ As the differentiating radical suffixes of direction play an important part in Nicobarese 
speech, some examples are given here. 
I. Boot o, go. 


go north o-le go up (ascend) o-le 
go south o-nge 

go east o-he 

go west o-she go down (descend) o-~she 
go to landing plage o-ite 


go au'ywhere ote 
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II. Root af, go, III. Root tang, arrive. 
go north af-al ¥ srrive northwards tang-la 
go south af-ang rrive southwards tang-nge 
go east : af-ahat rrive eastwards tang-hat 
go west af-aich % = arrive westwards tang-she 
go to landing place af-nifi arrive at landing place tang-fie 
go anywhere af-at arrive somewhere tang-ta 
IV. Root oid, hither. ¥. Root, shwa, bring back. 
hither northwards did-lare bring back northwards shwi-halg 
hither southwards did-ngare bring back southwards’ shwia-hanga 
hither eastwards oid-hare* bring back eastwards shwi-hahat 
hither westwards oid-shire bring back westwards shwa-hashe 
hither to landing place did-Rire bring back to landing place shwé-haijie 
hither to anywhere . did-tare bring back anywhere shwa-hata 


— Extreme Extension of the Use of the Radical Suffixes of Direction, 


mts suffixes explain a set of illustrators (adverbs) of direction, which are to be explained 
as consisting of a lost root nga+ suffix of direction, ¢. 9., 


Tlustrators ( Adverbs ) of Direction. 


nga-le north, above nga-iche } west, below 

nga-nge south down ngé-she 

nga-hae cast nga-itie to landing place 
Example, 

due ngarne chamang cht ? ; 

canoe at-landing-place belong who P 


(whose is the canoe at the landing place ?) 


Transferring these illustrators (adverbs) to indicators (nonns) by means of using the 
connector of intimate relation, ¢a, as a prefix, we get — 


The Four Quarters. 


Ta-ngale North Ta-ngange South 
Ta-ngahae East Ta-ngaiche West 


Transferred to yet another set of illustrators (adverbs ), the sense of “ago’’ ig conveyed to 
predicators ( verbs ) of motion in the same curious manner. 


Tllustrators (Adverbs) of Time Past. 


hala ago (of movement, occurrence in the North) 
hanga ago (of movement, occurrence in the South ) 
hat ago (of movement, occurrence in the East ) 
hashe ago (of movement, occurrence in the West ) 
hata ago (of returning ) 
hashi ago ( of a death ) 
Example. 
tanas hanga kamahenwa an képéh 
five ago-to-the South month he die 


( five months ago he died in the Sonth ). 


S Afal, afarch, like Sle, Sehe, mean alao ‘' go up,” “ go down " (8 hill). 
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The inborrogegive prefix be bé, oa: heal been already explained a when ee by 
‘inflexion to 4, be, together with an inflected ‘suffix of direction, it produces a curious and 
common set of forms of question and angwer. 
Xnterrdgatives of Direction, 
Root 8, be, plas prefix ke fer the question, plug avffix te of ‘any direction,” inflected 
with suffix of definite dinestion.’ 


% 


k-dd-de 7 ‘be: ? h-Onhare ? be east P 

k-d-lde / he north P be up- 
atairaP be kd-ttde ? be weat? be 
above ? downstairs ? 

ked-ngde f be southP ‘be k-b-tttde ? be at landing 

j below ? place ? 

Examples, 
Q. Kddde ta ane adh? Any water there? $A. Kakat. There is, 
Q. Kéilde ta ane ddk 7? Any water up there? up north? A. Kdlde. It is up there ; 


up north. A. Ngdide. It is up here. 

Kiongde ta ane dé; ? Any water down there? down south? A. Kéngde, It is down 
there; down south. A, Ngange. It is down here ; down south, 

Kéhare ta ane d&k? Any water to the east? A. Kéhare. There to the cast. 
A. Ngdhae. Here to the east. 

Koitde ta ane ddk ? Any water downstairs? to the west? A. Kdrtde, There to the 
west. A. Nyashe (and ngaiche). It is down here to the west. 

Aoinde ta ane dik? Any water at the landing-placeP A. Koinde. It is there at the 
landing-place. A. Ngatiie. Here at the landing-place. 

Kakat? énkotiia enkdna ta std A. Kakat, 

Be ? man woman cir. here A. Be. 

Are there any men and women here P A. There are.) 

In the above instance kakat is a case of a double prefix ka+hka+(6) ¢, 

-— Use of rorms for Parte of the Human Body as Supplementary Radical 
Affixes of Differentiation, 

Words relating to some parte of the body are used as supplementary radical suffixes both 
of differentiation and transfer to indicate action or relation naturally referable to those parts. 
Thus : ; 

-tat (hand ) refer to what is done by the hand or by force: -éh (foot, leg), to movement 
by the foot : -bei (head ), to anything relating to the head or top: -ndéag (ear), to what can be 
heard: -chald ( face ), to what is done before one or in the presence: -ngé (voice), to speech: 
“mat (gurface, eye), and -ok (akin, back ), to what is outside, on the surface, £. g., 

Supplementary Radical Suffixes Derived from the Parts of the Body. 


s 
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See 


tai ( band ) hodh (starve)-nga-tai (make to starve) 
lah ( foot) 6 (go)-ngeldh (to) leave 
_| kot (head) kenyia (a leaf*)-nga-i6s (head) (to) cover a pot 
ndng (ear ) hima (bequest)-nga-nang (advice) 
chaké ( face ) oreh (before)-chakd (to) advance 
- ng® (voice) opyap (overhear)-nga-ngé (to) eavesdrop 
mat (surface) ettat (polish)-mat (to) wipe 
mat { eye) date (water)-mat (to) wipe a tear 
ok ( ekin ) ettaich (busk)-nga-ck (to) flay 


(To be continued.) 


ieqeniihepenienibilancit itcbcinbotnaiinsiwesecansisajattianaitetiannnetnitimaneiastieanciaatsaDhtnteteet eetNnte atte tA Te ee OREN ERAN PEALE ACE AI ITE EADS SE AATELC OATS Se ORR eereamsipantsinbenntceattnies 
%8 Kertya isthe name of the plant which produges the leaves used as the covering of pote for steaming pandanu 
paste. 
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ooo NOTES ON ANCIENT ADMINISTRATIVE ‘TERMS. AND TITLES: 
IN THE PANJAB.. ‘, 


BY H, A. ROSE. 


A stupy of the old designations of officials and administrative divisions in the 
Pafijab wonld undoubtedly throw mach light:on the ancient system of administration. 
Unfortunately, the material for such a study is very scanty and is almost confined to the names 
and titles given incidentally 1 in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Chamba Btate, some of 
which were published in the Archeological Report for 1908, A fall collection is being published 
* by the Paiijab Government in a separate volume. 


The Chambé inscriptions allude to the ‘eighteen elements of the State,” but do not 
describe what these eighteen elements were. They would appear, indeed, to have bedn given 
a more or less conventional number,! according to a theoretical system borrowed from the more 
powerful State of Kashmir, rather than a description of the indigenous organization of the 
State in actual force at any period. Besides these so-called eighteen elements, the inscriptions 
enumerate a horde of officials, whose functions are not described and are not known at all 
clearly from other sources. From threo of the inscriptions a list of no less than thirty-five 
official, or quasi-official, titles is obtainable,as the following table, which is taken from threo 
Chamba copper-plates of 960-—1080 A. D., shows : — 


Official Titles in Chambé, circ. 1000 A. D. 


Plate II. Plate IV. Plate V. 
Text. Toxt. = Text. 

1. raja. 1, raja. 1. raja. 

2. rani (rajinaka). 2, rani. 2, rina. 

3. rajput (rajaputra). 3. rijamitya. 3.  rijpiite 

4. riijimatya, royal minister. 4. riijii-putra. 4. a royal coun- 
C1iliore 

5. parikara-sauniyuktaka- 


viniyuktaka: ? ‘those 

appointed and com- 

missioned (out of the 

Raja’s attendants).’ 

brihmana. 

kshatriya. 

vaisya. 

siidra. 

rajasthiniya. 

10. parikara-samniynktakavi- 
niyuktaka: ¢/, No, 5 of 

"Plate IV. 


5, rajasthiniya, chief justice. 


Co ok & cx 


6 pramatar,? measurer. 
7. sarobhanga. 
8. kumaraimiatya, councillor 
of the prince. 
9). uparika§ 
10. vishayapati.* 
1]. nihelapati. | | 
NDA LE SS, SNS PEM Se TEER Re ERR ee LE Se nee ThE aT 
1 It cau hardly be more than a coincidence that the well-known Right-hand castes j in Madras cow comprised eighteen 
sorta of people: cf. Nelson’s Scientific Study of Hindu Law, pp. 98, 99, and 100. And, according to Dubois ( Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, Oth Ed., p. 15), the Sddras of Madras comprise eighteen chief sub-castes. 
%* Rawat (Guzarati) and Raut (Marathi) oon hocde-noldier, trooper, alao appear to be derived from r@aputra, 
Corpus Inseriptionum Indiwarum, IIT, p. 218. 
8 A fiscal term, ? fr. Pr. upari, may denote a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietary. rights in the 
soil: C. I. 2, TL, 97, eto, | 
* Lord or governor of a vishaya, probably a sub-division of a dba or mandala: C. I. 1, p, 82°: 
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12, kshatrapa (kshetrapa). 

13. priintapila, frontier guard. 

14. hastyagvogtra | 
“balavyive(pratakes, 7 
those oecupied -with 
elephants, horses, caniels, 
and the forces. 

15. dita. B 

16. gamiigamika, 

17. abhitvaramana. 

18. khasha, 

19, . kulika. 

20. saulkika.® 

21. gaulmika, inspector of 
police, patrol.’ 

22, khandaraksha. 

23. tara patika, ? bridge- 
guard, 

24, chhatrachchhayika, om- 

*  brella-bearer. 

25. vetakila, betel-carrier. 

26. viraj§yatrika, P those 
belonging to the expedi- 
tionary force. 

27, chauroddharnika, thief- 
catcher. 

28. dandika, jailor.® 

29. dandavisika, oxecutioner, 

80. bhogapati.® 

31. viniyuktaka. 

32. bhiyika, land-owners.!0 

83, bhogika, land-holders. 

34. chita (modern char), head- 

: mon of a pargana. 
and sevakidin their subor- 


dinates and servants. 


18. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


diita. 
gamagamika, 
abhitvaramina. 
khuéa. 

knlika. 
éaulkika. 
gaulmika, 


khadagaraksha, 
tarapati. 


virayatrika. 


chauroddharanika. 


dandika, 
dandavisika. 


brahmana, 
kshatriya, 
vit (vaisya). 


chidr (giidra) and all 
others that constitute 


the eighteen (stc 
ments of the 
and etc. 


20). 


21. 


22. 
23. 


dita. 
gamaigamika, 
bhitvara-samiana. 
khiga. 

kulika. 
éaulmika. 
gaulmika, 


khandaraksha. 
tarapati. 


virajayatrika. 


chauroddharanika. 


dandika. 
dandavisike, 
‘and al! others that 
constitute the eighteen 
elements of the State.’ 


In Plate III ( Arch. Report, 1903, pp. 257-258 ) are mentioned a mahimdtya, or chief councillor, 
and a mahdkehapatalika or chief record-keeper, who do not appear in Plates II, IV, or V. 


5 Tit., ‘a messenger”: 
god of death. Is P. daura, ‘ 


dita, ¢, g., in Nirmand copperplate), cf. Fleet in O. ¥. 1, II, p. 1008, 


6 Of. jutka, ¢ 


superintendent of tolls or custome’: C. 7. I, IIT, p. 52°. 


t But cf. gulma, ‘ superintendent of woods and forests’: C. I. I., HT, 58. 


* Dandika ; it., a punisher: fr. “donda, fine or rod: C.F. I., II, p. 218+. 


of. Hind! dat, especially i in dit-bhit, evil spirits, and also the messengers of Yama, the 
runner’ or ‘messenger,’ a doublet? For an interesting note on diltaka (occasionally 


Dend is still used for ‘ fine.’ 


+ ® Bhoga, -tha, ‘one who enjoya or possesses’: CO. J, I., III, 100; thoga, * enjoyment of ahares,” p. 1207. 
10 Cf. the modern Baloohi lhagy4, and Paijab! bhagwand, ‘ wealthy, ’ Bhaga is a territorial term, C. J. J., 111, 


p. 248. 
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(ye of all the deep cicas given 1 in the above Liat, only one, vis, chide, the Sanskrit hata, 
“survives, or can, at least, with any certainty be said to surviye in the modern language of the 
State. Within quite recent times an entirely different set of names was in. use, hut these pre: 
now nearly obsolete,in their tarn and are being difplaoed even in povene mae by designations | 
borrowed from the British Revenue Codes. | 





But before describing the more modern or the present official titles it will re best to note | 
the names of the old administrative divisions. The ancient administrative division or unit 
‘was the mandala,!t which corresponds to the more modern pargand. Popular belief holds that 
Chamba was once divided into or comprised 8419 of these mandatas, when it was larger than it 
is now. Even at annexation it contained 72 pargands, since reduced by amalgamating the 
smaller pargands to 52. Till recently the Bhattiyat or Bhatti wizdrat contained 12 pargande and 
was accordingly known as the Barah Bhattiai. Theso pargands are now grouped into 4 wisdrats, 
corresponding to the tahsils or sub-collectarates of a British District. The wizdrats are, as the 
word itself indicates, of modern origin. Itis perhaps worth noting that each pargand contained 
a State granary (kofh?) in which the revenue of the State, collected in kind, was stored, and in 
which the officials of the pargand lived. Asa rule there is only one kotht in each pargand, but 
when the pargand consists of two or more amalgamated smaller pargands it possesses two or 
more kothts, each with its pahrs, hali, and shotidr. 


The officials at the capital were as follows: — 
(1) Wazir, chief minister. 
(2) Thare'4 d@ mahtd, chief financial minister. 


(3) Bakhshi, who used to keep the military accounts and was responsible for the internal 
administration of the State forces.!§ 


(4) Hderi dé kotwdl, magistrate in attendance on the Raja. 


(5) hare dé kotwdl, magistrate who performed miscellancous daties and disposed of petty 
cases arising in the town. | 


t 


For the outlying tracts special officials were appointed —. Maa for Pingt and Barmaur 
wizdrats, and elsewhere a mahtd and a Lotwél for each pargané. The two latter posts were 
held by men appointed in the capital, whence they transacted all the business of their 
charges. Not unnaturally these posts became all more or less sinecures. 


The chief local officials varied in different parts of the State : . 


In Chambé and Ohaur&h wizdrats each pargand was in es of a char, collector, 
a likhnehdrd, clerk, and a dhatwdl, personal assistant ae collectively Ldrddrs or kdmddre. Of 


these —= 
cn ARTE IEC EE EE ES PTS Oa PRTC SSO SANE SC TS RRND 

11 Mandal, s. m. disk, circle, ring . . . . region, ‘country, district, province (extending 20, or, 
according to some, 40 yojanas in every dixcotion J4 the country over whioh the 12 prinoea Chakrayarti are supporod 
to have reigned. 

12 84 ig almoat certainly a conventional or auspicions number: of. Panjab Notes and Queries, I, 1884, § 665, for 
the Tribal Collocations of 12 (Barah), $2 (Baiya), 52 (Bawani), 84 (Chanrie!) and 85 (Pacha!) villages, 

14 The kothda varied in size and appearance, but most of them were builé on one plan: aagnare strictare, 20 oF $0 
yards long on éach side, conéisting of rooms surrounding an oper courtyard. The buildings are usally two or 
throe storeya high and divided into rooms and ddldng or halle. ‘Thare is a principal entrance, and in the oourt-yari. 
a staircase leading to the upper storeys, Some of the kothts sre very andiont, soreral oN back oven. to the times 
of the Bands whose rule preceded tho foundation 4 the State itself; 

4 Thara, high place, where justice was administered, Hanes thareth, an sttondaxt at the thara, i) ‘olfcial 
whose functions are not more fully defined, iz, 

15 es the functions. of the Bakhehi, see irvine Mi drwy af: ms Mophaa in, ae Foun a the Royet oat Bociay, | 
1898, .p.. | 
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(i) The chdt” waa the collector of revenue and the officer responsible for the internal 
management of the pargands.J¢, 
(ii) The Wkhnehdrd kept the tevenne accounts and did clerical work. 


(iii) The dhatwl'? carried gut their orders and he'd under them @ position analogous to 
that of the Adert dd kotwedl wt the capital. 


The other officials, who were all subordinate to the three kéardérs, were— 


(iv) The jhotédr (from jhotd, ‘an errand’), a messenger, who was under the immediate, 
orders of the bhatwdl and carried out the kdrdér’s orders cou.veyed throngh him. 


(v) Ugrakd,® a tax-gatherer, who cdllected the revenue demand under the chdr. 
(vi) Jinsdit (from sins, ‘grain’ or gooda, and d, a storo ), a store-keeper, who was in charge 
of the storehouse of the pargand. 
(vii) Pahri (from pakr, watch), a record-keeper, who was in charge of the State's hotht, 
records, and revenue, both in cash and kind, 
(viii) Bhdnd (2 from bhdadd, a vessel), a cook, who cooked the kdrddrs’ food and cleaned 
their utensils. 
(ix) Héli,a care-taker, who kept the kofhi clean and looked after the storage and safe- 
keeping of the grain. 
(x) Kégadtdré (from Persian kdyhaz and dri, bringing), a letter-carrier. 
(xi) Lakkarhdr, who supplied wood to the kothi. 
(xii) Ghidri, who collected gh? from those who paid their revenue in that commodity. 
, (xiii) Dudhidrd, who similarly collected milk. 


4 
In certain pargands there used to be a high official called odhré, who was superior to 
the kdrddrs, and had under him more than one pargana, 


* 


In Barmaur, the ancient brahmapura, all the above officials are known, but the ugrdkd is 
called durbial or drudétyal, and although the shottdr is not unknown, his duties are performed by 
akothéru. There is also an official called ahri,!® below the durbiydl, who collects milk. Neither 
the sothégu nor the ahréd are paid servants of the State, but they sre allowed certain concessions 
and privileges,in their wisdrat. Formerly an official called patwdrf®0 had woollen blankets made 
for the R&ja out of the wool collected as revenue. 


In the Bhattiyat wisdrat certain pargands had an odhrd over them and others an amfn. 
Both were superior in rank to the kdrddre. There the bhatwdl was called tharéth;*! the 
whotidr, bhatwdl ; the ugr@kd, mugaddam ; and the ahré, jhtwar or jhar. 


. The remote wisdrat of Pangi used to be under a wazir (who visited it every third year to 
collect the revende), and under him was a palsrd. Otherwise Pangt had all the officials 
except No. xiii, above described, the only difference being that the ugrdkd was called mugaddam. 


(To be continued.) 


1 Hence bis charge (the paryand) was also oalled chart. Some pargands also have a chhota char, whose 


jurisdiction is separate from that of the bayd chap. 
17 It is possible, but hardly probable, that the bhatwdl is the dhata of the copper-plates. 


18 Ugrikd, of. Pafjab! ugrdhd, a collector ar gatherer of tax. The ugraka and shotdr were appointed as 


ooonsioy required, 
19 Poasibly from ars, beestings, the rat milk of a cow aftergalving. If so, the word is practioglly aynonymous 


with dudhsdrd,. 
* Probably from yatiu, blanket. al See ante, p. $60, note 14. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Acnrvurariyisnyupayam or Sart Risanirua, with 
a commentary by Pannitr R. V. Kn 1isHNAMACHABIAR 
(ABHINAVA BMATTA Bana). Part 1, Cantus 1—6. 
Sriraugam : Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1907. Pp. 156. 


' Tn1s beautifully printed little volume contains 
the first half of a hitherto unpublighed Sanskrit 
poem, accompanied by an excellent commentary 
in the same language. The hero is king Achyuta 
(A. D. 1580—40) of the second dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. On this prince a recent historian has 
justly pronounced the verdict that he “was a 
eraven, and under him the Hindu empire began 
to fall to pieces.”2 The author of the panegyrical 
poem of course represents him as a mighty, pious, 
and warlike sovereign. 


As in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, Achyuta 
is stated to have belonged to the family of the 
Tuluva kings ( sarga III, verse 38), and his 
pedigree is traced from the Moon to the mythical 
king Turvasu (I, vv. &—18). To this race be- 
longed Timma I.(v. 23), whose son Igvara (v. 25) 
had by Bukkama two sons: Nrisimha (v.27) or 
Narasa( v.28) and Timma II. The latter is not 
mentioned in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, The 
former took Manavadurga froma Saka (i. ¢., 
Musalm4n ) chief (v.29). As in the Vijayana- 
gara inscriptions, he is reported to have dammed 
up the K4véri and to have stormed Seringapatam 
(v. 30). He slew the Marava king and took 
Madhura (vy. 31 f.). He captured Kénétirfja 
(v.33). Vidy&purt (i.e, Vijayanagara) became 
his capital (v.39). His three favourite queens 
were Tippimbiki, Nigam&mbi, and Obam&mba 
(v.52). Tipp&mbiké’s son was Viranrisimnharfya, 
Négimbika’s Krishnaréyn (v. 53), and Obam- 
imbf’s Achyuta CII, v. 32), whose chief queen 
was Varadéambiké (III, v. 15), the danghter of 
the Salaga king (v. 48 ). 


Viranrisirhha (v.17) was succeeded by his 
brother Krishnariiya, who took Kondavfti and 
other forts from the Gajapati king and set upa 
pillar of victory at Putupettaniipura (P)(v. 18 £.). 
Then Achyuta, the third of the brothers, was 
anointed at SéshAdri (7. e., Tirupati, v. 23) and 
entered Vidyanagarf (vy, 24). The kings of 


¥ 


Kalinga, Magadba, Saka, and Simhala are repre- 
sented as his servants (v.46). His son Ohina- 
venkatidri, who is mentioned as Venkatardya 
in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, was appointed 
heir-apparent (v. 51 f.). 


Once Achyuta’s minister addressed his master 
in private in the Venkata-vildsa mandapa (IV, 
v. 46). He submitted thatthe Chéla king had fled 
to the Ohéra kingdom, and that those two kings 
deserved to be “punished” (v.56), while the 


Pandya king, who had lost his throne, would 


have to be “ protected” (v. 57). Thereupon the 
king gives the necessary instructions to the 
commander of his army (v. 58) and starts him- 
self on horseback ( V, v. 1). His movements are 
a little erratic. He enters Chandragiri ( v. 22),. 
ascends Séshiidri (v.23 ), worships the god (v. 30), 
and makes presents to him (vv. 39—42). From 
Venkatagiri he proceeds to Kalahasti(v. 44). At 
Vishnukafich! (v. 47) he performs the tulépurusha 
ceremony in the Varadarfja temple (v. 49 ). 
Then he travels vid Arunachala (i. ¢., Tiruvanna- 
malai, v. 51) to the KAvéri (v.55) and visits 
Srirangam (v.57), whence he sends (his brother- 
in-law) the Salaya prince to bring the Chdla 
king from the Chéra country (v. 64), ° 


The Salaga prince-marches vidi Madhuri to the 
Tfimraparnt (VI, v. 1), He encamps there and 
sends his general in advance to mect the enemy 
(v. 13), Then follows the description of a battle, 
which is opened by the Tiruvati cing (7%. ¢., the 
king of Travancore, v. 14), and in which the 
army of the Kérala (v. 25) or Ohiéra (v. 28) is 
defeated. The latter delivers the Chéla king 
Tiruvati into the hands of the Salaga prince 
(v, 29 £.),? who pardons him, but places thd 
Pandya king over him (vy. 31), 


The published portion of the poem closes in 
the middle of the description of a journey whioh 
the king undertakes in order to worship the god 
at Anantasayana ( Trivandrum, v. 32). 


E. Huvrzscit. 
Halle, 26th October, 1907, 





1 Mr. R. Sewell’a Forgotten Empire, p. 165. | 


2 These two veraesa shew that the author a ** the Chéla king ” and ‘‘ the Travancore king ” as synonyms. 
On Tirnvadi seo Mr, Venkayya’s Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, p. 28, 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIPORM SOIENTIFIO RECORD OF THE 
"LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 5 
Appited.to the Languages of the Andamaness and Nécodarese, 
or ,. pB¥ GIB RICHARD C. TFMPLH, 
(Concluded from yx. $47.) 
iV. — PHONOLOGY. 
a, — Mode of Speech. 
HE Nicobarese speak in a deep monotonous tone and with open lips, thus adding to the 
many difficulties presented by their language by giving it an exceedingly indistinct aonnd. 
The proaunciation is guttural, nasal, drawled, and indeterminate: ¢. ¢e, the Nicobarese speak 
slowly from the throat with the flat of the tongue and open lips. Final consonants are 
habitually slurred, especially labial, palatals, and gutturals. All this is the result of the habit 
of betel-chewing till the lips are parted, the teeth greatly encrusted and the gams distended, 
rendering the articulation of speech most imperfect. ‘ 
b, — Man’s and de Roepstorff’s Enquiries. 

Mr. Man was at very great pains to catch the real sound of Nicobarese words, and his 
reproduction of them on Mr. A. J. Ellis’s scheme may be taken as being as near to complete 
accuracy as one is likely to arrive at. Mr. de Roepstorff, who was a Dane, used in 1876 his 
national system of representation, which has been followed by Danish and German writers, 
but is entirely unsuited to English readers, &. g., he writes j for y, and the usual Danish and 
German complications to represent ch and j and soon. Ho had also the common Danish and 
German difficulty in distinguishing surds from sonants, which has made his transliterations 


\ 


puzzling. 
G. —~ Reduction of the Speech to Writing, 


, here are a great number of vowel sounds in the language, which have been reproduced 
by Messrs. Man and Efe as follows : — 
The Vowels in the Central Dialect. 


ENGLISH. CENTRAL. ENGuisu, CrenTRAL. 
a idea, out yuang (fruit) 6 pot omtdm (all) 
& curds dak (come) 6 awful lée (cloth) 
& casa (Ital.) kakatOk (a month’) 6 komg (Ger.) héi (far) 
ii father kau (wife) u influence pu (catch) 
a fathom leit (finished) i pool diien (monkey) 
6 bed, chaotio heng (sun) u uber (Ger.) dite (canoe) 
& pair léang (name) ai bite tanai (five) 
i lid kaling (foreigner) au house kareau (spirit-scarer) 
i poltce wi (make) tn haus (Ger.) ohu (vomit)  * 
o indolent koal (arm) di bor] enldin (wallow) 
6 pole enldin (axe) 
Almost every vowel is nasalised and the following are reproduced in the written form 
‘adopted: — 
Nasalised Vowels in the Central Dialect. 
an holiah (spinster) on kenhdha (pocket) 
Ti) mii (spear) én  odofh (fuel) 
Ab an (two) én méihuyd (albumen) 
bh = koydiwa (guava) ni chyui) (sweet) 
eii enh (near) ain mifainya (cloud) 
in aminh (rain) anh afhanis (parboil) 
fh finha (hogshead) dig ombdin (tobacco) 
of © haroth (stalk game) __ 


% With untrilled r. 
st The name of the first month of the North-East monaoon, 
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The consonants do not require much explanation, bat the following may be noticed : —~ 


' ENGLIsaH. CENTRAL. _ ENGuisy. CENTRAL. 
ch chain .  thakai (face) fig springiest ifigol (nearly ripe) 
hw wiat (Scotch) benhwAva (ashes) r rest (Eng.7)  karii (large) 
fi 4 «©6gagner (Fr.) = enkdifia (man) sh she shohéng (south-west 
ng singer yangtare (follow) monsoon) 
d, — Stress, 


Stress is on the root or stem, or on what is now thought by the Nicobarese to be so. 
These can to a great extent be separated out from the affixes by the stress. In stems of two 
syllubles the stress is on the second syllable, unless the first contains a long vowel. 


V.— COMPARISON OF DIALECTS. 
a a. — Man’s Enquiries, 


Mr. Man gives a long list of words in the dialects, and when considering the currency of 
the people in Appendix A the comparative terms for the numerals and words connected with 
enumeration have also been given. From these last the deduction seemed to be clear, that the 
six dialects of the Nicobarese are variants of the same fundamental tongne. The same 
inference seems inevitable from the following examination of a selection of words from 
Mr. Man’s Dictionary. | i 

b. — Comparison of Words. 


Roots will be separated out of the words by placing the affixes in italics. This separation 
of the roots is of course, at present, tentative, as roots can only be ascertained beyond doubt by 
a comparison with other connected languages in the Far East. The present attempt will 
however, be useful to students. 


The following abbreviations will be used in the accompanying tables : —~ 


C. N. = Car Nicobar Ch. = Chowra 
T. = Teressa O. = Central 
S. = Southern S. P.= Shom Pen 
Words in the Six Dialects Compared. 

ENGLISH. O.N. Cn. I. 0. 8. ° 8. P, 
bachelor lamok matal maiyoh tli tli , rakiost 
maiden dola amok lamok nine eee 
child nia ken-yim —ken-yiim ken-ytim pin-len akau 
female kikana enkana enkeéana enkina oyuha i apau 
mule ktkona mohéo matoh enkoiiia otiha akoit 

tud 
man tirtk \ pach pai paiyuh poh akort 

badd | 
back (the) ok ok ok ok tomnbit hokoa 
blood mim pahevit va wit wh dob 
breast tih toh toh toah toiih toa 
ear ning ning = anang ning ning ning 
finger kunti keniishnoi = méohti kanetai kewst noai-ti 
hair kiiya héok heok yok yok jiio, joa 
hand elti noi moti kanetai kewét noai-ti 
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a 


I 


ana 


ON, 
head k iii 
leg kaldria, 
nose _ébmonh 
atomach ellGan 
bird chechin 
: cance ap 
eocoanut-tree tadka 
dog amt 
fire _ tdmiya 
fruit rohg 
hut pati 
meat alihah 
moon chi-ngeit 
name minaiia 
North libla 
north-wind® kofat-kapa 
puddle paiytiah 
pig difiun 
» pig (wild)  hann-chon 
place chink 
Village pinom 
BOM, mai 
seed » kolal 
storm rashat 
tabu titkiya 
to-morrow  /wuroch 
year somytihw 
yes had, hon 
all rokhare 
bias? at-lik 
"good «Wak 
‘ar, at 
nee dran 
hear hang 
seo mik 
- SAY rb 
steal oliya 
he ngba 
eee } 
chian 


le erent : 
% The first of tho conjoined words signifies “ wind.” 
49 Tha frat avilable of the word means ‘‘not’’; “ ba 


Ch. 


koi | 
laah 


monk 
“wiang | 


shichia 
diie 
oweau 
om 
pals 


eang 
fil 


enha 
maneana 


leang 
labl 
fiih-kapa 
k&héal 
not 
miliah 
chuk 
pinam 
shamaraiu 
enshiing 
féh 
kal 
tiha-koi 
samiiha 
ali 


chidé 
hat-la 
lo 


hat 


héang 
harra 
kdnyiia 
maliinga 


an 


chig 


merges ema benwten: 


L. 
koi 
lah 
monk 
viang 


shichiia 
roe 


*oveau 


om 
heode 
ing 
til 


onho 
ka-hai 


léang 

lds 
haish-kapa 

kihea 
not 

oilt-ha 
chuk 
matiai 
enliang 
enshing 
hurisha 
yoodtch 
horodich 
sumenneoh 
an 


chidt 
hat-lapa 
lapa 
hat 
heang 
ha 
ennoola 


kalbhanga 


an 


chia 


; C, 


koi 
lah 
noahh 


wiang 


shichiia 
due 
oyau ” 
iim 
heve 
yuang 
fil 
anha 
ka-he 


léang 
tangile 
hinsh-kapa 
powah 
not 
sharudl 
chuk 
matta: 
kamalé 
opep 
hurisha 
chij 
haki 
shomenytih 
al 


Omtom 
hat-lapa 
Japa 
hat 

yang 
harra 
olydla 
kalihanga 


an, ne 


chiia 


lah 
moanh 
wiang 


shichtia 
henhéat 
giu 

fm 
hentbnha 
oag 

én, iif 
enha 
ka-hé 


16 
ludl 


h&ish-capi 


piitiah 
pakoit 
chiiam 
chil 
pattas 
6 
opep 
oriashe 
yit 
haki 
shaii 
han 


he 
nga-ko 
ko 
nga 
hang 
haka 
hahal 
palatt 


an 


éohiahan 


d” = “not good,” 
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S. P. 

koi 4 
lan 
mahiin 
kau, kanal 


sichiia 
déast, hoa 
kaléal 
kab 

yop 

hi- A 

hi yang 
hi-ngam 


kakal 

mon 
nong 
léichau 


heda 
kéap 


yuid 
yabo 


anhot 


kéapoi 
wu-duhu 
aukod 
wu 


haag 
tua 
tart 


nhd 
chidu 
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. . Eyouiay, O.N. On.. | T, Oo Be | ES s.P. | 
we-two hokechyi chia-héh haif-ha hed héha — | dims 
we tha hs BB he. | chee fiehbe-m6 
you-two nia sna in, ind nae ree au. 2 
you yia ebé - the. ssf’ . bbe 
ce. — Comparison of Roots. 


We can now compare the above words by roots, so far as these are at present apparent, 
which will sufficiently show the unity of origin of all the dialects; ahd should help'to fix the 
identity of the general Nicobarese Language with that of the ae a of some definite group of 


speakers in the Far East. 


Roots in the Six Dialects Compared, 


Enouse. C, N, Cu, T. 0. 
bachelor mok 7) yoh la 
maiden dé mok | mok ho 
child I ken-yil ken-yi ken-yii 
fomale kan kan kéan kan 
male kof he . 0 koi 
man ta pa pai pai 
back (the) ok ok ok ok. 
blood mim pah va wi 
breast tah toh toh. tonh 
ear nang nang nang ning 
finger ti noi ti tai 
hair kii héok heok ok 
hand ti noi ti tai 
head kit koi koi koi 
leg kal laah lah lah 
nose menh moih monh moadh 
stomach lan wiang viang wiang 
bird ehechd shichu shichii shichit 
canoe ip dit rb du 
cocoanut-tree 6 wéeiu veanu yan 
dog am om om im 
fire to po hed hed 
fruit rong eang ang yuang 
hut ti hi hi ni 
meat ia en en an 
moon chi-ngei néa ka-hai — ka- be 
name naiki 16 16 le 
North 6 é a ngit 
N.-wind fat-pa fih-pa haish-pa hihsh-pa 
paddle paiyii kahé kabé po: 

ig haan not not not 
pig (wild) haun-ché = li eil shu 
place ehia ehu chu ehu 
village pin, pan | mat mat 
Ben mai shan: rT. lé 
seed kal shing shing © ép 
storm rash fh rsh - rish 
tabu ko ka. | arerarey <a 


Ss, ° 
lis 
hon 
pin-i 
yu. 
ta 
pb 
né 
wa 
toth 
ndng 
wet 
6k 
wet 
ki 
lah 
moavh 
wisng 
shichii 
hé 
gan 
am 
+6n 
oag 
en, ii 
en 
ka-hé 
2 


b 
h&ish -pa 


pai 
pak 
chi 
obi 


pat 


dp 


5 


8. P. 


‘ka 


ak 
ap 


ak 
ak 


ko. 
dob 


ta 


nang 
noai-ti 


ji, jo 


noai-ti 


<6) 


lan 


hi 


kau, k& 
sichi 
dé, ha 


16 


kab 


yd 


ii-yang 


he 


pric 


ca 


kale 
mén 


néng 
chau 


f, 
2 f 


_ ya 
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Find.1ee, wm 0, N. On. T, eS 0, 8. 8. P. 
to-morrow  réch .tah-koi = rdich ki ki yab : 
year syith anih, seoh shyth shiti ho , 
yes bahhodi ait an aii hat 

all vble _ ehid chié tom, hé poi 

bad at-lik ‘ hat-lu hat-lapi hat-lapa nga-ki wu-ho 
good lak lu lapa lapii ko ko 

not { roa } hat hat hat nga wu ; 
hear hang héang heiing yang " hing hang 

Bee mik, har a har ha ti 

BBY rb yu €0 yo hih té 

steal , da la 1d 16 la 

he ngo iin in an, na an uhd 

1 chyii, chi chi chi chu chi chi 

we-two hél-chyii chi-haa haiti-ha hen han A-m6 

we ih hé he hé hé hoo-md 
you-two n& né na ni nia 

you y! hé he £6 ho 


VI. — COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, 
a. — Comparison with the Indo-Chinese Languages. 


Iam able to compare some of the Nicobarese roots with those of corresponding sense in 
the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uncivilised, — of which Mon (Peguan) and Khmer 
(Cambodian) form the civilised group, — and in the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Peninsula as 
contained in Mr. Otto Blagden’s paper on the Early Indo-Chinese Influence in the Malay Peninsula. 


: b; — Elements of Uncertainty in the Comparison. 


In making the comparison, the elements of uncertainty are these. In Nicobarese a root 
is nowadays surrounded and obscured by a long growth of affixes ( prefixes, infixes, and suffixes ) 
attached by agglutmation, phonic change of form, inflexion and duplication, the effect of the 
affixes being often to induce phonic change in the root itself. So patience and a knowledge of 
the affixes and their effect is necossary to separate the root correctly from its surroundings. 
In the Far Eastern words treated by Mr. Blugden there is the uncertain element of mis- 
apprehension inthe original reporters. However, Mr. Blagden put his words together with great 
care and personal knowledge, and my specimens are based on tho ex eedingly accurate reporting 
of Mr. Man: so that results may be looked on to be as accurate as is possible in the present 


stage of the enquiry. 


i. 

“iTable of Comparative Roots and Words Rolating to the Human Sexes. 
Enorisa. , Niconaress. Maxayan Asoniaines. Inno-Cxinese. 
father tii (man), oti (male) its ta (yrandf.) 

pa, pb, pai, ap (woman) 

ak (mon),ku,ika (mon) iku, ikun kuvh, kuf, konh 

kin (woman), kéi, koi 

(male) 

ddin 

chia 
child koan, kiian, kdat k’non, kenod kon 

ken-yil 


, (yu, male and female) . 
kon kditi, kin (daughter) kon ah 
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The mixing of the sexes in the roots of the terms for describing human beings is common . 
to all languages (¢.g., the modern English, “ girl’) and Mr. Man has supplied me with 
a valuable table of words denoting generically oa and family connections and showitig how 


they are differentiated sexually. 


ENGLIsH. O,N. Cu. T. C. Ss. 
a Nicobarese tart pach pai paiytiA - poh 
parent yang yang yla chia 
: f nia ken-yiim’® = ken-yiim ken-yiim 
child . " 7 = 
kian koan kdan kdan 


pin-ieh 
koan 


8. P. 


} koit 


To these4!, in order to differentiate the male and female of each kind must be added, the 
appropriate words for the sexes as given above in the Table of Roots in the Six Dialects 


II, 


Table of Comparative Roots and Words. 
: General Terms. 


Compared. 
ENGLISH. NICOBARESE. 
back (the) — ok, k6 (nd) 
breasts ti 
tiih, toh, toah 
ear nang 
eye mat, mat 
méat, met 
main 
foot 
Jah, dran 
hair héeodk, yok 
ki, jii 
hand ti, tai 
(both*?= hand and finger) 
noi (h. and f.) 
head koi 
| kui 
mouth fang 
foi, wii 
nose 43 monh, menh, moanh 


mahin 


40 This word seems to combine in itaelf the roota ken, male, yu, female, 


42 Both tt and tat denote the hand and the finger. 


Mararvan ABORIGINES. 
kiah, ki-ah 


tuh 


mat, mot 


jaung, chung, cnan 


chau 


so’, sak, sok, sogk, suk 


t’hi, the, tu 
tung, tong, tein 
ting (hand and finger) 


koi, koi, koe 
kui, kuya, kay 
pang, ban 
hain, hein 


moh, muh, mah 


mo, mu 


Inpo-Cainese. 
cha’ 

da 

tah 

na (Burmese ) 
mat, mot 


¢ 


jung, june, jong 
giong “ 

chung, chong, 
cheun 

cho’n 

‘gang, sinh 


young 


sak, sol, souk, 
shok | 
tiok’ 


ti, tay, toa, day 


tuwi, toui 


paing 


mieng 
muh, mouh 


mo, mul, mus 


«) Except to nia, kenytim, and pinien. 


48 In Nicobarese, however, this word is, I think, ahh, breath, soul, life, plus prefix, ma, mo. 





Deormner, 1904.) 


| "fh 
Excuse. ©” 


tongue 


bird 


ess 


fish 


mosquito 


wood 


stone 


hut 


s. sun 


moon 


water 


rain 


male 


- go 





NicoparEse. 
letik, litik 


mal * 


chechd, sichii, shichii 


peu 

kiitéab 

ha, huyd 

kis, kalo 
misika, mihoya 


pishtinha, mdanh 


obtiat 


chié, choa 

hono, hop, héap 
(jungle) 

oni, wi 

pon (jungle) 

mang, mwima 


kiib, hong, patu 
pati 


ngia 


hég, heng 
mu, Wi 
kahé, kabai 


chi-ngea 


ma-néana 
hawo 

dak, rak 

Giii (river), pul 


tahé (river) 


mak 

aminh 

komri 

yau, kip 
enkdini, ikon 
enkfin (female) 


chih, chau, sh6 
chiah (come) 
do, owa 
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letik, litig, letig 
lontak, lentak, rentak — 


chim, chem, chep 


k’ poh, kepoh 


ka, ka’, kah 
keinus 


ehne, chuk (tree) 
jehu 


t'mu, g’mu 
deh, derk, dug 


tunkat 


chi, kachik, kichek, 
kachil, guchah, gechai, 
geche, giche, biche 


dak 

deu, dai, diau 
do, d’hu 

teu, bi-teu, ba-teau 


_ bi-teu (river) 


gema, kumeh 
gumar 


ongkon 


cho’ 


chup, chip, chiop, chiup 


chohok, jok 





—Inpo-Curneae. 
lataik | 
n’tak Cs 
andat 
chim, ehiem, kien, 
kachem | 
pong 


ka 
mus 


chha 


t’ma, th’ma, t’mo 
taman, tamao 


tong, doung, dong 


tugoa, th’ngay 


khe, kato 


kachai, mechiai 
kaosat 


daik, dak, tak, tuk, ¢rak 
doi 
do 


koma, ma 


angyuang 


cho 
cheo, chea 


~ fib (come) 
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Exaiuen, § ‘Nicovansz, § © Mararan Asouiamezs, Invo-Onineen. | 
eat phd chi, cha, cha’, chioh- cha, chha, gi 
7 | | - @hacha, inchi, inchih ee 
naclia, nachi — 
ké, kd on" 
fia, nga, ned | 
piiah, him ; | Se a 
sleep teak, tiak -teik, tiok theak, tep 


tag, taig dek 
jetek, jettik, ietek 
letik | -.. takla 
nga, ngoi . - | 
harréh ‘ 
stand shok, shiak, kéag jog chho 
chél, 6 ‘ 
cry chim, chiam jm jom 
puin, héa 
c. — Nicobarese Radically an Indo-Chinese Language, 


Now, the Nicobarese have been on the same ground for at least 2000 years, gnd they have‘ 
a tradition of migration from the Pegu-Tenasserim Coast. They have been quite isolated from the 
coast people, except for trade, for all that period. Their language has been affected by outside 
influences almost entirely only in trade directions, and then not toa great degree, It has been 
subjected to internal change to a certain degree by the effects of tabu. Yet we find roots in the 
language, of the kind that remain unchanged in all speech, to be apparently beyond question 
identical with those that have remained unchanged in the dislects of the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula; these very roots owe their existence among the wild tribes to the effect on them of the 
influence of the Indo-Chinese Lauguages, civilised and uncivilised. 


Considering, then, the long isolation of the Nicobarese, it is a fsir inference that these islanders 
probably preserve a form of the general Indo-Chinese speech that is truer to its original forms than 
that of any existing people on the Continent, We may, therefore, find in the Nicobarese speech 
the real foundation on which to build up the philology of the whole IndosChinese Group of Lan- 
guages. In this view the Nicobarese dialects are of great scientifie value and well worth a thorough 
investigation. 


APPENDIX A. 
Nicobarese Bejkoning. 
a. Beaten. 


_ Like most half-civilised people the Nicobarase have evolved an claborate and clumsy : 
method of enumeration, in their case [as in that of the Kafive of Kafiristan whose hazdr 
(1,000) = 20 X 20 or 400} based on tallying by the score, And in order to project. oneself. 
into their minds and to grasp numbers as they present themselves to the Nicobarese, one has to 
act aside preconceived ideas on the subject dependent on the European decimal notation. The 
old English tally by the dozen and the gross ( which still survives commercially mixed up in the 
higher figures with the general decimal system ) for small arhacies made and sold in very large. | 
guautitics, forms an almost exact parallel. : 


The Nicobarese have not much use for large numbers, except for their currency and export : 
article of commerce, the cocoanut, and hence they have, except the hom Poi, evolved two oon-.: 
current systems of enumeration, viz, one for ordinary objecta, ‘and one for coooanuts, 
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In applying terms for numbers tn objects and things they use special numeral co-effi- 
cients, as do all the Far Eastern races, the explanation of which will be found, ante, [I 


(Grammar ), 0 (Numeral o0-efficients ). 








b.—The Numerals. 


For ordinary objects the Nicobarese enumerate by a curious! y isolated set of terms up to 
half a score ( ten) by separate words — thus in all the dialects :— | 


Comparative Table of Numerals. 


Car Nicopar. Chowra, “T'wrEssA aND Crnrran Soutnern Snom Pen. 
Bomroka. Groop. Grove, 
1. kahok (heng*) héang heang héang heg heng 
2. nest * an ain An ath au 
8. liio lie liie lode, liie lite luge 
4, fain foon foon © foan foat fuat 
5. tani tani tani — tanni tani taints 
6. tafiial tafiial tafiia tafiial takéal laganu 
7. sat ishat isseat issit ishat ail 
8. hio-hare enfan enfoon enfoan 48 enféan towe 
9, maichta-tare kalafan rove-hata heing-hata hiich-hata = lungi 
10. sam shom shom shom shab teva 


After the half score and upto nincteen the enamernation is ten — one and so on for all the 
dialects, except Car Nicobar where they count one — ten and so on, using then stan for sam. 
Among the Shom Pen, the inland tribe, who have no export commerce, there are no such 
special systems of enumeration as the other people have, but in addition to direct reckoning 
they count by pairs, a point of some interest as will be seen hereafter. Thus du, two, becomes 
ta-du,a pair. Then 2 = heng ta-du, one pair; 3 = heng ta-du heng, one pair one; 4 = du ta- 
du, two pair, and soon. For numerals beyond ten the Shom Pen have an expression for half-a- 
pair mahaukod, wiiich again will be foand later on to explain a point in the system of the other 
tribes, and count thus up to 19; heng mahkdukod teya, one half-pair (and ) ten = 11, and so on. 


When approaching the first or any score, all the dialects use a plan, in common with many 


other people, af counting ‘‘ more reach a score.” #,y.,in the Central dialect loe tare tangla héang 


momchiama, 8 more reach one score = 17: da tare tangla foan momchiama, 2 more reach four 


score=78 ° 
A score in all the dialects is named as follows: — 


Carn Nicopar. Cuowra. TERESSA AND CENTRAL SovTHERN Suom Pew, 


Bomroka. GROUP. Group, 
michimb? noong momchiama momchiama pomchiama } ee 
anaiss tom tom inai inal 


And after the score the Central and Southern Groups havo a term for half-a-score (dokéat), 
just as the Shom Pei havo, as wo have seen, one for hall-a-pair. Thus in these two dialects 
30 is respectively héang momohiama diktat and heg-pomchiama-doktai one score (and ) half-a-score. 


: qos 9 
Between the scores the numerals otherwise run as above explained — “one score one” and 


80 On. 
<esibcieter-i iicniisei  cei ii nii cniassntc—tneipmrreshtaae tiryste ence nC ES 
“ For coocanuta and money. | 
‘40 #3, fai, hand: then with infix an, t-an-é, t-an-ai five; and with suffix f, fai-n, five. 
46 An, two; fdan, foon, four: then en-fdan, en-foorn, eight, 


47 Of general objecta. 48 Of coooanuts and money. 
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The large figures 100 and ao on are merely 5, 10, 15, 19 scores up to 400, which is a seore- 
of-scores in all the dialects, except Shom Peh which says Asng-léo, 1.¢., One téo, or score-of- 
scotes, another point of importance in reckoning, as will be presently seen. For expressing 
score-of-scores the other dialects use the alternative term for the first score, also a point of 
interest later on, ¢. g., in Central dialect héang tnat momchiama, one score (of) scores. 


nk numeral we call 500 all the Nicobarese dialects call “ one soore (of scores.and ) five 

scores, ’’ except Shom Pen which says ‘one-féo (score of scores ) five (sopres ). So 600 is in 

the Central and Southern dialects “one score (and a) half (score of ) scores ”: in Shom Pen it 
is “one tgo (and) ten score”: in Teressa it is ‘‘a score (and ) ten (of) scores": in Chowta 
and Car Nicobar it is-“‘a score (and) five pairs (of) scores.*’ So also 700 in the Central and 
Southern dialects is “one score (and) half‘( score and) five (of) scores”: in all the rest it is 

one score (and) fifteen scores.” Beyond 600 the Shom Pet and beyond 700 the other dialects, 

except Car Nicobar, do not ordinarily reckon. For 1,000 the Car Nicobarese say ‘‘two score 

(and ) five pairs (of) scores ”: for‘2,(00 they.say “five score scores.” Beyond 2,000 they do 

not ordinarily have to reckon. 

c,— Reckoning by Tally. 


We are now in a position to reckon according to the Nicobarese fashion, supposing ourselves 
to tully as we go along, | . . 
Tally by the Score (1 to .20). : 


( All dialects ) one, two, three, four, five; six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 


( All dialeots but Shom Pen and Car Nicobar ) ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, ten-four, ten-five, 
ten-six, ten-seven, ten-eight, ten-nine, or, sometimes, for 17, three-more-one-score, for 18, two-more- 
one-score, for 19, one-more-one-score. Tally. 


¢ 


( All dialects but Central and Southern ) (20 to 40) score-one, secore-two. . . . one-more- 
two-score, two score. Tally. 


Tally by Score of Scores (20 to 400). 


(All dialects but Shom Pen) ove-score, two-score, three-score . . , . one-more-one-score 
( of ) scores, one-score (of) scores. Tally. | : 


Further Tally by Score of Scores (500-700-2,000), 


All dialects except Shom Pen by varying expressions, meaning, one-score (and) five (of) 
scores, one-score (and ) ten (of ) scores, one-score and fifteen (of) scores, . . . two 
score (and ) five (of) scores . . . . five score scores. , 


The Shom Pen stop tallying altogether at 600: and the others, the Car Nicobarese except- 
ed, at 700, and the Car Nicobarese Phcmneioes at 2 ,000, except for cocoanuts, for which there 
is a separate system. 


Tally is usually kept by nicks with the thumb-nail on strips of cane or bamboo, and j in 
Car Nicobar by notches cut in sets of five on a stick. Each nick or notch represents a@ score 
of whatever is being enumerated. 7 


da. -— Reckoning by the Score, a 


As regards the exceptions above noted. For tally up to a score, beyond ten, the Car 
Nicobarese say “ one-ten ’’ and so on, to nineteen. For even numbers the Shom Pen use besides 
direct numerals, “‘one-pair, two-pair, ”’ etc.: and for odd cob ‘* one-puir-one, ” nd.s 80 on: 
and beyond ten to nineteen they say “ one half-pair (and) ten” and so on. : 


oe tally beyond a score the Central and Southern people use a term, dobtai, for * half. 
score” in the same way as the Shom Pei use “‘half-pair.” This word is of, great interest, an it 
is a lost stem, meaning “( waning to ) half,” which can be shown to be the case by the term. for 
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— -§,000 pairs in Oar Nicobarese, drongte lak, halt (ak, i.e, half 10,000 puirs.. Here /@k is borrowed ; 
- from the Far Hastern laksa, lak, 10,000 (one form of the Sanskrit lakeha, just as ldkh for 1000Q0 - 
is another in modern India), and’ dringte (doktai) is not otherwise found in Car Nicobarese. _ 
This term drongts, is te wee to the. “half (waned) moon” while drénga means 
“waning,” ne a i 








: ' nae a , * 

It will ee been active that thers are alternative terms for ‘‘ score’; one old Mrs fis 
shown by the’ Shom Pet form, aud one newer: the newer term being now used for “score” and 
the old one to tell or multiply it by the score, In going into the coooanut-counting system 
these alternative terms will be found pug to yet another use. Agnin, the Shom Peii have a 
special term for score-of-scorés, 20: and can tally up to large figures by acores : one score, two 
scores, three goores, one more oue féo, one fo, This idoa, too, will be found to be of valance when 
going into the syatem of counting coooanats, 


Another subversion of inter-island custom is to be noticed in Car Nicobar, where one is 
ordinarily kahok, but for cocoannts one ia the universal heng. 


Beyond the score-of-scores (400 ) the Nicobarese have so seldom to enumerate ordinary 
objeets that their nomenclature for the numerals then becomes, though clear, nncertain, as will 
, be seen from the different method by which the various islauders arrive at the same sum, 
"At the same time the fact that the Shom Pei stop at 600, the others, except the Car Nicobarcse, 
at 700, and the Car Nicobarese themselves at 2,000, is not due to want of intelligence, but to 
want of practical use : just as we stop practically at a million and most people are uncertain as 
to whether a billion is 10 or 100 or 1,000 or even & million millions, and as beyond the billion 
the terms become academic. 

e.-— The Small Numbers. 


As regards tho smaller simple numbers, the terms for them have got quite away from any 
idea now of conuection with the hand or maltiplication of each other, thongh both can be seen 
after examination to be present. The word for hand, tat, in Nicobarese is a “ lost root” and 
now only exists for parts of the hand, thus —~ ok-tai, back (of the) hand ; oal-taf (in-hand) 
palm; kane-tat (stick-hand ) and even tai, finger. So danai is certainly a derivative of tai, formed 
with the differentiating infix an, thus — tat, hand, fingers, t-an-at, five.. Next we find clear 
roots (du, an, dn) two and fe (46) pair: whence in various forms, dn, two ; foan, four ( two pair ) ; 
en-foan, eight (twice two-pair). So in Shom Pei three, six and nine (luge, lagau, lungs ) are 
clearly the inflected remains of some such connected multiples, and in the other dialeots ‘‘ six’ 
is three pair; lie, three, (ta ) fu-al, six, & pair of three (ta is a common radical’ prefix in the 
language ). Ta/tal (tayaal, takdal, tahol), which in that case is really a numerical coefficient, also 
means ® pair in all the dialects except Shom Pen, and is built up etymologically in the same 
way as the homonym for six quite legitimately, thua — ta-/a-a, prefix-root-suffix ; while we see | 
' the root again in Shom Pei in the (probably mixed) compound term for “ half-a-pair ” ma-hav- 
kod (P)-two-pair. The term hedng-hata for nine is an elliptical phrase heang hata («hdm), one 
jess (ten), as will: be’ seen later on. | 


f. — Commercial Rockoning. 


‘Turning now to the second systom—the Nicobarese method of reckoning cocoanuts for 
- gommerce and currency, and from cocoanuts money, which they do not possess themselves, 
carries them into large figures. Tt is still a tally system, adopted for commercial npae poses by 
all except the. Shom Pen, from the gystem. of tallying by the score. 


Cocoannts as onrrency are seldom used i in small quantities and the Nioobareae get quickly 
to. the score by counting: the nute. in pairs —~ thus, one, two, three, four, five, ai, seven, 
eight, : nine pairs, one score. Tally. | 
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~ The term used for'‘‘ score ”* in this case is inat (tom), the alternative already noted, and 
not’ momchiama (pomchiama, michama, noong ) asin the case of or namery articles, momchtama being 
adopted, gud cocoanuts, for ‘* score-of-scores,”’ 

It must be remembered that cocoanuts, except when stated in scores or multiples of scores, 
are always stated in pairs (tafia, tafual, takdal), the term for which is omitted in reckoning, 
unless it is necessary to express it for very small quantities, or in the case of odd numbers, 
when 3 becomes “ one-pair-one, éang-ta jial- -héang,” and so on. 

In tallying cocoanuts by the score, the various islands have set up different standards of 
tally, which are complicated and in many cases in alternative use. The number of standards 
in fact indicates the trade, where trade is briskest, the standards are most numerous. It may 
be noted that in counting cocoanuts “ten pair’? may be substituted for “ one score” in the 
lower tally everywhere, except in Chowra, where “one score” is used withont an alternative, 


g.-——- Commercial Tally by the Score. 

It is now necessary to use some abbreviations — C.=Central, S.= Southern, T. = 
Teressa, C. N. = Car Nicobar, and Ch, = Chowra. 

The least developed method of tallying by the score is in C, and S., where there are only 
two standards, tuat score (20) and momchiama score-of-scores (400). There the counting by 
the score is —one, two, three... . score, one momchiama (score-of-scores); then one‘ 
two, three. . . . up to any number of momchiama. This method is very awkward in the 
higher figures, thus— 

500 1 momchiama 5 (score) [400 + 5 (20)] 
600 1 ‘3 and-a-half (doktat) (400 + 200) 


700 ‘5 and-a-half 5 (score) [400 + 200 + 5 (20) ] 
1,000 2 ‘ and-a-half [(2 x 400) + 200] ‘ 
3,000 7 “ and-a-half [(7 x 490) + 200] 
10,000 1 score 5 momchiama [(20 + 5) x 400] 
20,000 2 , 8 pair momchiama [(40 + 5[ 2] x 400] 


100,000 10 , & momchiama [10 x (20+ 5) x 400] 
200,000 1 , 5 (of) score (of) momchtama { (20 + 5) x 20 x 400] 

Car Nicobar adopts the score and score-of-scores (iaat-momchiama ) standard, but only 
alternatively and only as far as the higher of the two (400), T. and Oh. will talk about 11], 
etc., score, but as far as 15 score only. : 

h. — Standards of Ten and One Hundred Score. ‘ 

All these three islands, Car Nicobar, Teressa, and Chowra, have a third standard of ten 

score (200), which is in these dialects called 
C.N. figs Ch. 
‘ong#® = ndng i 
Then alternatively Ch. and C. N. will reckon by the lé or ‘ong up to 15 score, and C, ms 
alternatively up to 20 score. Beyond the ning, T. always reckous by the xing thus®;— 
200 1 ’ong (nong, 1a ) 
400 2 'dng (nong, la ) 
000 2 ’dng (nong, Ja), 5 score (tom ), 
The standard of ten score (200) is carried by all the three islands C. N., T., Ch., up to 
2,000, 2. ¢, 10 "ing (nong, 1@), when alternatively a new standard of hundred scores 
commences in C. N. called katie, in T. and Ch., mumila, Thus— 
2,000 1 kaife ( mamila) 
3 000 1 kaife (mamila), 5 ong ( nong, la). 


® Inflectionally (1) ) ning, (2) tong, (3) yong, (10) mong according to the terminal of fhe aie numeral, 
60 Excopt in case of 300 which is 15 score, 
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i. — ‘The Higher Numbers, a 


After this the islands break off on their own lines. Thus T. carries on the standard of 
ten score (mamila) for all the higher figures: 200,000 being in that dialect simply 5 score 
mamila (5 x 20 x 2,000), C. Nv and Ch. do so also as far as 100,000, which is in all the 
three dialects 2 score’ 5 pairs mamtla (katie) or [2 x 20 + 5 (2)] x 2,000; bat Ch. 
alternatively commenees a new standard at two mamila or two hundred score (4,000) called. 
methédtchysa and carries that on to all figures. Thus for Ch, — 


20,000 is alternatively 5 metiiatchya (5 x 4,000) 
100,000 is 1 score 5 metiiétchya [ (20 + 5) x 4,000] 
200,000 is 2 score 10 metiétchya [ (40 +10) x 4,000 ] 


At 10 katie (10 x 2,000 = 20,000) O. N. commences a new alternative standard, lak 
(borrowed from the Malay and Far Kastern /aksa 10,0005!), meaning 10,000 pairs ( = 20 000) 
cocoanuts, This is carried on to all the high figures. ‘hus — 

: 20,000 is 1 lak 
. 100,000 is 5 lak 

200,000 is 10 lak 


By an interesting expression C. N, says drongte lak, half [dk, for 10,000. This proves that 
ddktat, “and-a-half” (scores) of C. and 8, really contains a lost root for “half.” Also it is to 
be noticed that when C. and 5S. prvi into large figures they have borrowed the T. Ch. alternative 
term for score. Thus— 


200,000 in C.und 8. is héang tnat tanat tom momchiama, one score (and) five score (of) 
score-of-scores (20 +4+95 xX 20 x 20 x 20), 
» 


j. — Cocoanut Reckoning Standards. 


The following table will show briefly the standards for reckoning cocoanuts :— 


I, pait ‘ae .. all islands 1 taftia (tafiial, takdal, tahol) fie 2 
Il, 10 pairs or score... all islands 1 inai (tom) ... see ae ae 20 
LIT. 10 gseore saa o. Ch. T.,C, N. 1 lA (ndng, ong)... ee a 200 
IV. acore of scores a oer = = ae 1 momchiama (pomchiima, michima) 400 
V. 10 ten-secores « Ch., T., C, N. 1) mamila (kaife) ... so. w. 2,000 
VIL score of fencscoees” are ©: h. 1 mettétchya es seis .. 4,000 
VIT. 10,000 pairs je CNG 1 lak (borrowed trade term) oss 20,000 


 C.N.and Ch. have thus six standards and Car Nicobar has the highest: T. has four 
standards: ©. and S. have three. These standards exactly indicate the relative trading 
opportunity of the various islanders. 


The Shom Pei have no trade, but they cau easily reckon up to 80,000, thus feya inat téo 

ie score (of) ¢é [(10 x20) x40) 80,000]. They have three standards —I, pair, 1 ta-tu, 

: II, score, 1 inai, 20: UI, score of scores, 1 ¢é0 400. They do not, in fact, fall behind the 
eee felanders | in the capacity for Sa and reckoning in abstract figures. 





: : , 
61 Not from the Indian lakh 100,000, Both laksa (10,000) and lakh (100,000) are from the same root as the 
Sanskrit Laksha, 


\ 
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k.— Sokioe for Reckoning Coccanuts.. 
For European trade the table of scales would be aa follows :— 


is i, oy 
For all islands. | 
10 tafiia or takdal or tahdl (pair) make 1 inai or tom (score), (20) 
II. ss 


o., 8. C. N, 
10 tafiial or tahdl rr .. make 1 inai (20). 
20 inai... te nn eT 1 momchiama or michima (400) — 
III. 
Ch, T., O. N. 
10 tafial or takéal or tahdl (pair) make 1  inai or tom (score), (20) 


10 inaior tom (score) ...  — « ” 1 18, nong, or "dng (200) 
10 li, ndng,or’dng wwe 1 mamila (kaifie) (2,000) 
: IV. 

Ch. 
10 takdéal one wee .. make 1 tom (20) 
10 tom ... see ons eee ” 1 4 (200) 
10°18 “a ies ie5 soe. a8 1 mamila:(2,000) 
2 mamila ove wos wee ” 1 metiétchya (4,000) 
Y. - 
| C. N. 
10 tahdl .., vee ewetstiwe:s Ke =— sina (20) 
10 inat eve One eo» ee 9 ] "ong (200) 
10 "ong oe oon oon one 99 1 kaine (2,000) 


10 kaifie 0 cote tees 1 lak (20,000) 


One can see, when pot in this way, which is, of course, distinctly nos Nigobarese, 
where trade has slimepaned wits. 
1, — Tallies, 


Ina Car Nicobar tally stick, kenrdta-kdk, in my possession, unfortunately already dry-rotted 
in tho notches, which are thus lost for the fature, a running account of cocoannts with a trader, 
who has advanced rice for cocoanuts, is shown. The balance due on the rice was 2,000 
cocoanuts, 7. €., 10’dng or 1 katie denoted by the 1U notches at A. The 10 notches at. B 
represent the total sum 10 ’ing to be made up. The 6 notches at C denote that the owner has 
cleared 6 ‘dng (1,200, the 4 notches at D that 4 ’éng (800) are still one: 





Kenrata-Kok. 
A B D C 
Balance (10) Amount — Due (4). * Cleared (6) 
to be made 


up (10) 
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T have another tally of beads on » string from Car Nicobar (kenrGéa-ngijt) which shows: 
that 26 michama (400x26= 10,400) of cocoanuts are due.ont of a sum and that 4 michima 
(1,600) have been paid.’ The original debt was therefore 30 wichama, ¢,z., 133800 cocoannts, or 
as a Oar Nicobarege would say, 6 kaitie or dromgté 12k heng haste [half lak (and). one katie). 


1 
\e 
ts, 
+ 


Aud 


_. ‘Kenrata-ngiii, 





APPENDIX B. 


a. — Reckoning of the Days of the Months. 


Each “moon” is divided into phases and divisions in all the islands on the same system, 
except Car Nicobar, which has a differing one. There is for descriptive purposes a waxing and 
& Waning moon; dividing the “moon” into halves. There are also a descriptive First Phase 
( Héang Ld, one piece): Full Moon (whole or swollen moon): Last Phase ( Kaneal, Boar's 
tusk), For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and four phases — I (she), 1st to 
10th (10 days); Il (ydm), 11th to 20th (10 days); III ( tatlanga ) 21st to 25th (5 days) ; 
IV, 26th to 30th (5 days). In the fourth phase the days are not couuted, but separately 
named, ’ , 


In Car Nicobar the following descriptive phases are recognised: —(a) First Phase 
{ Kanel-hdun, Boar's tusk ), 2nd day ; Second Phaso ( Zwtlaal ), 8th day ( First Quarter ): Third 
Phase (Chawi Chingeat ), 14th day (Full Moon): Fourth Phase ( Dringte Chingedt ), 22nd day 
( Last Quarter) ; and (4) Waxing moon, Ist to 10th (10 days): whole moon, 11th to 16th 
(6 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days): disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days): 
total, 30 days. In Car N icobar also the full moon, and the day before and the two days after, 
are all recognised by separate terms. For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and 
*$ phases: waxing moon, lat to 16th (16 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days): 
disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days): total, 80 days. 
\ > 


‘In reckoning the month the Car Nicobarese reckon straight through the waxing moon 

’ from 1 to 16 and simply say ‘‘kahok chingedt, one moon . . . . tafual sian chingedt, sixteen 

moon.” They then go straight through the waning moon from 1 to 10 and say ‘‘kahok drénga 

chingedt, one waning moon,” and soon. Lastly they run through the disappearing moon from 

1 to 4, “kahak sdlnowa ehtngedt, one disappearing moon,” etc. If intercalary days then ensue, 
they are all called atya dy-chingeds. | 


_ In the other islands the plan of counting the days is the same, but the method differs and 
‘is more complicated. They count 1 to 10 (she moon); thus “héang she k@hé, one she 
moon . . . °. 8hdm she bdhé, ten she moon.” Then 1 to 9 (ydm, whole); thus “héang ydm 
bah3, one yam moon. . . . Aetng hata ydm kddé, nine ydm moon.” But the 20th is “ héang 
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momchiama yam kdhé, oue score ydm moon,” to finish the reckoning, because it now takes on 
a new phase. The 21st to 25th are reckoned backwards thus — 


2ist enfcan tatlinga 8 fatlanga. 
22nd issit a ae 

23rd _tafiial PP 6 

24th tanai s 5 

25th foan ne 4 


After this they reckon by separate names : 


26th ongiwa 
27th hinai 
28th hinlain 
29th manit 
30th kanat 


Any following intercalary days are all called kanaé, 


b. — Explanation of Terms for Numerals. 


There is a term for tho 19th in the Central Group, which explains the curious form 
hoang-hata for nine. The ordinary term for the 19th day is heang-hata ydm kd@hé, nine yam 
moon: but shim heing hata tom ydm, which is obviously “ten one less score yd@m,” is also need, 
because the 20th is Agang momchiama ydm kdhé, one score yim moon. Hat means “not”? and 
hata here is clearly “less” and so heang-hata, nine, is an elliptic phase for héang hata shim, one 
less ten. . 

Another pair of expressions is drénga chingeit, waning moon, and drongte chingedt, half 
moon, Which explains dronyte Lldk, half lak (20,000), and dotta’ “and-a-half (score ).’ Here 
is a “lost root” droug, dok, “lessen,” which when combined with (te, ta) tat * lost root” for 
‘¢hand,” means ‘the lessened hand” or ‘ half.” 


The only other term which might be disputed is chaminqa chingeat, ten moon, the word for 
ten in Car Nicobar being sam, but it is quite a legitimato extension for differentiation by infix 
and suffix, thus; ch-am-ang-a (for s-am-im-a ), or according to root forms, chang for sam. 


Co 


ec. — Calendar Tallios. 


In a Car Nicobar Calendar (kenrata) in my possession the days are notched as follows to 
indicate a monsoon. It jis in the form of a sword-blade, 


The first month notches 31 days 


The second . Se 
The third ” 26s, 
The fourth 3 28, 
The fifth . » 96 3, 
The sixth 5 29. ,, 
The seventh _,, 28 
197 days 


or well over half the year, which would require readjustment during the next monsoon, 


Tt will be observed that the notches are meant to go 10, 6,10, 4=30. ° 
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That is, in this kenrita the Car Nicobarese four phase system is taken in calendaring the 
months, #. ¢., the months are divided into waxing, full, waning, and cisappearing moon. + | 


When the notches Gill one side of the kenrata, they commence on the other, and are thus 
able to keep tally of time for & short while, 


Oar Nicobar Calendar, 
(Kenrata.) 


Wh IN| iy Wd, ani 
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AL 
Note. 
; Mr. de Roepstorff’s Calendar. 


In Mr. de Roopstorff’s posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry (Central) Déalect, of 1884, is 
given a complete and most interesting Oalendar, found among his papers, for the year 1883 
day by day, but unfortunately there is something wrong about it. He has given Danih-kapa 
and Kabi-chuij as two separate solar months, whereas they are duplicate names for the closing 
month of the N.-E. Monsoon, and thus gives 18 and not 12 solar months to the year. He has 
also got the months Channi and Hammua in the reverse order. Further, his months work out 
thus for the solar year, giving an intercalary day each to (7) Hammua (May-June) and 
(9) Manakngapoah (August-September). 


Month 1, 9th January to 7th February 30 days. 


2. 8th February to 8th March 29 ,, 
38. 9th March to 6th April 29 Ci, 
4, 7th April to 6th May 30, 
5. 7th May to 5th Juno 29 
6. 6th June to 38rd July 29 ,, 
7, 4th July to 8rd Angust 31, 
8. 4th August to dlst Angust 28, 
9. Ist September to Ist October 31, 
10. 2nd October to 30th October 29 ,, 


11. 31st October to 29th November 30 ,, 
12. 80th November to 28th December 29 ,, 
13. 29th December to 8th January ll ,, 


365 days 


Phis would have réfalted in the Nicobarese full year of two monsoons being completed in 
383 days, and this reckoning would have pevhans about a muddle in the ensuing year, 1884, 
which does not as matter of fact occur. 

It is to be obsorved that the S..W. Monsoon was taken in that year as commencing on 7th 
May and the N.-W. on 1st. November, so that the S.-W. Monsoon half year lasted 177 days 
and the N.-W. about 188, | 

It is to be noted algo that in Mr. de Roepstorff’s calendar the She days are 10, the Yam 

days 10, and the Tatlinga days 5 in each month, while the odd dark nights run thus: for 
1 month none, for 1 month 8, for 6 months 4, for 8 months 5, for 2 months 6 in the month, 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES. 
From the Native ppint of view, 7 | 
BY MIAN DURGA SINGH, 
( Communscated by A. A. Rose, ) | 
(Concluded from page 316. d 
LXXVIII. — Social Custome, 


268. Methods of salutation among different tribes are : — | 

(1) Brihmans salute one another, ae pairt pind; namaskdr. They salute Rajpits with 
avirbdd, sri bachan, R&j4 ké eri Raghu Nath sahdi (God be with the Rija). Other tribes, Picea , 
the low castes, with kalydn or astrédd. Low tribes with “May you long live,or flourish.’ 

(2) Rajpfits say to the Brahmans, matthd téknd, pdlag, pairt pind (I fall at your feet) ; to | 
others, except low castes, Rdm Rém, and to low castes, ‘‘ May yon long live or flourish.’’ 

(3) Béhrds, Banifs, Bhabris, Sids, Kshatriyfis, aay Rém Rdm to one another, or bandagi or 
matthd éknd or pairt pénd; to Brahmans, palag, pdirt pond, or matthd téknd; to Rajputs, 
mahdrdj jatdéd or jaidéd mahdrdj or jatdéa. , i ee 

(4) Kanaits, goldsmiths, Jats, barbers, gardeners, milkmen, ices masons, eay Rém Ram,« 
adhal, bandagt and jat Sitd Rdm; to pobre % a8 CADNye bandagt or Rdm Ram; to Rajputs, mahdrdj 
jadéd or jaidéd or dhdl. 

(5) Washermen, dye-sinkers, carpenters, raiths, Thathéris, Dhagts, Chanals, Kélts, Réhrs, 
sweepers, cobblers, boatmen, weavers, say to one another, Ram Rédm or dhdl; dhdl or pairt pind 
to Kannite; ddl or pairi pénd to Bohras, etc.; mahdrdj paces or jaidéd, or jai, to Rajpite ; 
and pairi pond or matthd téknd to Brahmans. : 

(6) The women of Brahmans, Rijpits and Béhris, etc., say matthd téknd or patrt pind to 
one another. The women of Kanaits, etc,, say dAdl or efi to one another, and those of low | 
castes say dhdl to one another. 

(7) The above-mentioned tribes say namé Wdrdin (reverence be to Gud) to the Sanyasi 
mendicants or make danddvat (going round the person) to them, who in answer say Nardin. 
Bairagis are addressed with jai mahdréj dandaut, who reply jat Rdmji or jai Sttd Ramji, Adés 
is said to a Jogi, who replies Ad purush (the First Cause). Adasis are made a dandaut and they 
reply chiranjiv (long live), “i 


264. Modes of salutation by relatives : — ‘ 

(1) Brahmans, <A son, son-in-law, nephew, etc., says matthd tékni and pairi bandan, toe 
father, mother, maternal uncle and wife, matornal grandfather and grandmother, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Women say pairt bandan to their relatives. The elders in reply pay’ 
chiranjiv to a man, and suhdgan sanpati (may your husband live long’) to a woman. | 

(2) Rajpdts, Bhibrias, Banids, etc. To the above-mentioned relations, if males, they aay 
jatdéd or dhdl, and if females, pairi pond or matthd téknd, The elders, in, reply, aay eMranle . 
a man, and suhdyan sanpati to s woman. be 

(3) Kanaits, Younger males say ddl, Ram Ram or bandagt to an elder relation, who in 
reply says ‘long live” or ‘‘ flourish” charanjiv. Women BAY si and receive in “Py. ead, 
suhdyan, | 

(4) Low castes. Both males and females, if the younger ray dhdl to cldere, who in reply 
say “be happy,” or dha. : 

(5) Rajis or Rinis. Brahmans say to a Rija or Rand astrbdd, srt Gépdl sahdti or art 
Raghundth sahdi (may God help you), Other tribes say jaidéd to them. They reply. pata. * 
Brahmans and Rdm Rém to others, jai to Rajpits and “be happy” to low persons: 
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(6) Mists (Raja's younger sons). — Brithmans aay to a Midh astrbdz or art bachan; others 
gay jas, jaidéd, or dhdl, oT pilag or matthd tékad toa Brahman; Rém Rdm, jai, jairldd 
or dhdl to the Rajpite ; Adm Ram to others, and “be happy’ to low persons, 

(7) Baniis. —; They say bandagt and Rdm Ram to merchants. Brahmans say asirbdd or art 
dachan to them. Low persons bay to them dhdl or part pénd. 

{8) Négts, Mehtis, Wazirs, Mukhids, etc., eay bandagi or saldm or Ram Ram. 

(9) If a than belongs to any ottier tribe, then he is saluted with the words fixed for his tribe. 

905. The methods of greeting among the membors of a family, friends, relations, and 
strangers are given below :— ‘ 

(1) Members of a family. — The younger places his head on the feet of the elder, and then 
ways jaidéd, dhdl, bandagt, or Rdm Rém, according to the fixed custom, with both the hands brought 
together, The elder places his hand on the back of the younger, accepts the salutation asks after 
his health, and places him near himself with a great show of love, 

(2) Friends. — Friends shake hands, The younger in age or rank says dandagi, ja:déd, 
dhél or Ram Ram, after which the elder takes hold of the hand of the younger, accepts the salutation, 
asks after his health, and gives him a seat near himself, 

"(3) Relations. — The younger honours the eldgy, and puts his head on the feet of the latter. 
‘If the relation ba that of an equal position, or if the introduction be effected through a near relative, 

then after parri bandnd they embrace each other, or say dhdl bandagi, yur, jardéd, etc., to each other. 
The younger leaves his seat aud offers it to the elder, and himself sits lower on the floor. 

(4) Strangers, -— Men prepare good food for their guests according to their capacity. If 
a guest comes to the house of a Chief, Raja, or Nawab, then in addition to the feast he gets presents, 
and even money, in proportion to the rank of the guest and host. Chiefs generally give presents to 
their neighbours and relations. 

266. There ere no special rules for salutation, greeting or address. 

267. There is no particalar rale about treatment of guests, women, old men, and invalids. 

268. Relations and neighbours entertain one another mutually, 

269. No special language is used. The guests are politely spoken to. The host, of 
whatever rank or capacity, will treat the guest respectfally. If the guest be one belonging to the 
family of the host's wife, then he is rdiculed. Brothers-in-law call each other names and mimio 
one another. ,Iheir servants also will behave in tho same way. 

270. The brothers-in-law or men of their respective families make jokes with each other, and 
also abuso each other through mother, or daughter, or sister. They call one another a thief, a rogue, 
a, cobbler, a shoomaker, sweeper, etc. But no one may assail the religion of another. 

e LXXIX, — Social Intercourse, 

271. Customs of social intercourse among Kanaits, goldsmiths, barber, potters, Jats, gardeners, 
" and masons:— , 

(a) The Brahmans can eat flour, rice or fried grain from the hands of the above-named clans. 
‘They have no scruple to uag piri, kachéri, and everything fried in oil or ghi that has been touched by 
the latter. % ‘ 

.(8) The high castés do not use the food cooked only in water (not fried in oil, etc.) by these 
aects, but low castes do not observe auch restrictions. 

(c) Water touched by them is drunk by everybody. 

(d) The people do not smoke the same pipe with them, 

The high castes do not eat food touched by low castes, such as Kolis, shepherda, cobblers, etc., 
nor do the former drink water touched by the latter, nor do they smoke the same pipe with them. 
The low castes can wat food prepared by anybody, But every tribe, even among themselves, bare 
some restrictions concerning diet, 
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272. Members of all tribes can eat the food, whether fried or unfried, prepared by a Brdhman, 
but, they do not smoke pipes together. Every tribe — nay, even every sub-division — has its own. 
pipe. The same rule holds in the case of fried food. The people do not take fried food with 
persons not of their own blood, and this custom holds particularly among Brahmans, Raéjpits, and 
Baniis. 

LEXX, — Clothing and Ornaments. 


273. (1) Garments generally differ in fashion, and a distinction between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans can be made so that the Hindus keep their buttons td the right, while the 
Muhammadans keep them to the left. Hindus do not use black cloth, except for trousers, but the 
Muhammadans use it freely. And the Hindus do not use blue cloth, while Muhammadans do. The 
Hindus do not shave their heads, while Muhammadans shave their heads clean. The Muhammadans 
cook big cakes and Hindus small ones. 


The names of men’s garments are: — Chébaghld, kurtd, kamiz (shirt), sadr? (vest), pdjdmd 
(drawers or trousers), suthan, saldr,.gdchi, topi (cap), futdhi, két (coat), chéga, chddar (blanket 
or sheet), doshdld (shawl), turban, kamarband (belt).® 


The names of women’s garments are: — Dhdthu, gachi, dérd, chélti, tambd, suthan, lisyd, lé6ud, 
ghindi, chadar (blanket), kurtd sadri (vest), kamis (shirt), choltd (coat), chabaghld and kamarband 
(belt). 


(2) The following are some of the ornaments for women: — Kard (arm-rings) of gold ea 
silver, kangan (arm-rings) of gold and silver, ponchi, marédru, churt (arm-rings), méndi, drs, dérd, 
chandrmdn, chak, kanbdli, mongré, sédt, kanphui, tan6ré, chains for sédie or kanphuls or tanérés, 
jhémak, math (nose-ring), buldk, bésar, pipal pattd, long, phil and thithi (?), kdch and chhdta, 
kanthi, jémald, chandarmani har, dazri, dolri, chaup kali, indarsént har, kinvdri dédd, tavie, 
mald, bdziband, térd, paizeb, péchdti, chikhiti, gdathré, hansif, jhanjdr. : 


Ornaments for men are — Ziga, chandarmdn, gokhri, murki, drétu, bd) or kunbal; 
kantha, gold and silver ; kara, gold or silver ; mdndi, gold or silver ; taviz, mald, and bdzdband. 


LXXXI.— Dancing and Singing. ; 


274, The women of all the tribes, except those of the Brihmans and Rajpiits, can dance. 
They dance among men in their villages at night, The womon of Brahmans and Rajpits do not 
dance, except at marriages, when they also sing. The ¢dris (minstrels) are, by profession, dancers 
and singers, ‘ . 

LXXXII.— Table of Occupation. 





No. Name of Tribe. Ovoupation. 





1 | Kshatriyas or Rajpits... ...| Military service. 

2|Brihmans ,.. os ses 3 Teachers of the Védas and Scriptures ; receivers of gifts 
: and alms. 

3 | Stds | ene eos ea be Merchants and agriculturists. . 

4 | Baniis —... see ies ...| Merchants. | 

5 | Bohras jee — sf Do. 

6 | Kanaits 7 oe ae ...| Agriculturists ; servants of Brihmans and Rajpfts. 





* [ It is to be observed that one Portuguese word kanés and onofElnglish word kof ocour in these lista, — Hp.] 


Qo 
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No Name of Tribe, | Occupation, 
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7 | Khatrts  ... oa, tat .. | Like RAjpits ; merchants and servants. 
8 | Kayasthe ... ie: °c .«.| Clerks and merchants. 
* , ‘ 
9 | Goldsmiths Bee es ...| Makers of gold or silver ornaments. 
\ 
10 Barbers ee een see eet Shaving. 
) 
11 | Potters ,., oer nes ...| Make earthenware vessels; keep beasts of burden, such 
as mules, camels, etc, 
12 | Washermen Ge hhc «| Washing of clothes. 


13 | Chhimbés ... vee age ...| Dyeing and washing of clothes. 


14 | Carpenters oes vee ...| Build houses ; carve wood and sculpture; and do all 
kinda of work in wood and stone. 

15 | Blacksmiths ies — ...| Make instruments and vessels of iron, 

16 "Thathéra or Bharéré—... ...| Make instrnments and vessels of brass, copper, and 

17 | Turis, Dhikis, and Dhidis on: hee instruments, sing and dance. 

18 | Kolisor Dums ... oes .-.| Agriculturists and menials to others. 

19 | Rébrs or Nagalis... as aes Do. and graze the farmers’ cattle; shepherds. 

20, | Sweepers ... et os ‘c. Do. do. do. 

21 | Cobblers and shoemakers ia Do. make shoes and other things of leathor. 

02) Chanals  .. sigs se ees Do. and make bows and arrows. 

23 | Boatmen ... ee ee ae Do. and help people in crossing rivers. 

24 | Weavers ... oui aes oes Do. weave woollen cloth. 

25 | Bairigis’”... oes woe | Boggars. 

26 | Sanyisis® ... or sae ae Do. 


27 Udasis eee eee eee ees Do, 


28 | Jogis . .. ae aes a 


LXXXIII, — Professions and Occupations, 
O75. The Brihmansg, Rajpits, Kshatriyas, and Siids have adopted the profession of com- 
nherce and agriculture in modern times. The Brihmans and Ri jpute are also given to private 
service. No tribe, except in the case of individuals, sticks to its original occupation, 
976. Different tribes have different occupations, No tribe sticks to one occupation as 
& whole. People earn their livelihood by different pursuits. The women of Brahmans and 
Rajpiits do no work, but make silk embroidery, sew clothes, knit socks, and 86 on. 
277. No particular profession deserves mention. 
378. There is nothing particular to say a8 to instruments. 
278, The Tiris, Dhakts, and Dhadis allow their women to practise prostitution, whether 
they be maids or married, and live upon their earnings. 
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» 280. The change of religion is necessarily accompanied with enna of protpenion:» 
The convert adopts the calling of his new religion. 


281. Persons changing their profession dg not necessaril y change the name of their 
tribe, nor is their- connection with it slackened, nor does it pervert their religion or sect. 
However, if a person adopts a profession forbidden by either the Hindu or Muhammadan — 
religion, then his religion is degraded and he is excommunicated. For instance, a person | 
whose food and water can be taken by Brahmans and Rajpits becomes, on adopting a low 
a degraded and is excommunicated. ‘ | 

LXXZIV, — Agriculture. | ra 

282, The conditions of land cultivation are: — i 

(1) Agriculturists are to be found in every tribe. However;,the high sbates ‘of Brahman 
and Rajpits do not vultivate the land themselves, but by their servants, e 

(2) The Kanaits and Kélis are the best cultivators. Their. men and women live by 
cultivation. Cultivators are generally Kanaits, Kolia, Réhys” (shepherds), who are tenanta- 
at-will. Generally the tenants are without ea, of occupancy. Occupancy tenants are 
very few. 3 
(3) (a) Some tenants serve the landlords and do not pay any rent. They serve‘ him 
daily. mn 

(6) Some tenants pay rent in cash, together with malikdnd. Some pay in kind as much 
as half the produce. . 

(c) They pay, in edition to the fixod rent, expenses of deaths and marriages to the land- 
lord. Also they serve him now and then. No portion of the chaff is given to the landlord. 
At the time of division of produce, in some places, a quantity oqual to the seed is deducted 
and the remainder is divided into halves, while in other places the whole of the producer is 
divided. 

(¢d) There are no wandering tenants in the hills. 

(e) Daily wages are seldom paid. But when well-to-do people engage poor men on 
wages at the harvest time, they give to the latter 24 seers of grain daily, t.e., cakes weighing 
one seer in the morning, a8 much in the evening, and half a seer of cakes at noon, Such 


labourers are called dwwiérd, and the wages are known as chhdk. If the wages are to be paid 
in cash, three annas a day is given. 


283. There is no tradition regarding the cultivators. 


LXXXV.— Rights in the Land and its Products. 
284, Following is the detail of the rights of a tribe in the land :— 


(u) No one has any right to have land on a rent less than that paid by his neighbours, 


(6) Réhrs and Kolls cultivate the common Jand of the village ‘without paying any ‘rent,, 
and this is for their serving the shdmidt (community). Sometimes they graze cattle as 
remuneration for this. 


(c) Every one gives some grain (tho quantity is not fixed) at the time of harvest to the 
Brahmans, the goldsmith, the barber, the Turi, the K6li, the cobbler, the washerman, the smith, 
and the shepherd, who in return serve the landlords. The shepherd is aleo given some ‘corn, 
Kach of these can receive from each family not more than four maunds and not leas than two 


scers. These people go from village to village at the time of harvest and collect corn from 
all the persons with whom they are connected. 


285. There is no contract, but the cnstoms are fixed. As-the land is divided into 
portions, so is the éir¢ (custom). If any person, who has been giving corn to one man. dud 
a long time does not give it to him but to anothor man, a severe quarrel arises, | 
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286, This They do not receive by right of superiority, but by right of service. Six 
monthly grants are fixed as remuneration for their services. 

287. This is only the reward of service. 

288, The Brahmans, barbers, Tiris, Kélis, and Réhrs have hereditary rights. Othor 
menials can be dismiased or reromployed. This right is termed shikdthd. 


LAXXVI.— Increase of Agriculture, 


* 


® 

280. There is no reason to believe that the forefathers of the agriculturists were of tho , 

same caste or tribe as themselves. Neither oan this be admitted nor denied. Only so much 
igecertain that in ancient times agriculturists were very few. 


280, No such marks are to be found in any tribe or caste as to show likeness between 
villages or villagers. Distinction between cultivators is necessary. It ia not ta be found among 
the followers of any other profession, 

291. No tradition worthy of mention is available. 


202. Agriculture is increasing day by day, and every tribe is taking to it. Even the 
Rajpite, Brahmans, goldamiths and barbers, who shrank from cultivating land, have adopted 
agriculture and are trying hard to improve their lands. 

be3, Want is not the reason. 


; LAXXVIT. — Pasture. 


204. This is a general custom in the hills. The oulturable land situated near tho village 
is clther divided and cultivated or is possessed separatcly. In villages where pasture grounds 
to graze cattle are scarce the banjar (barren Jand) is neither divided nor cultivated, for the 
want of pasture injures the increasing value of land. But this custom is going out of use 
nowadays, for the agriculturists have been declared the owners of culturable lands, while the 
Citief or the British Government owns the unculturable lands. However, the shdmldt (com- 
mon land) is in possession of the villagers. 


295. All the pasture lands of the hills belong to the Chief of the place. But the 
inhabitants of villages are privileged to grazo their cattle in pastures situated within the boundary 
of their respective villages. None have such a right except the natives of the villages. If 
the Chief thinks any area to be more than sufficient for the purposes of pasturage, and wants 
to improve it, then he can give it to any one of the natives of the village for improvement 
on a fixed reyt. The farmers can sell or mortgage the land which they own as the malthe, 
but they cannot do so with the pasture lands, and can use them only for private purposes. 


. LXXXVIII, — Distribution of Land. 


206, There is no arrangement for social communion of tribes. However, the sub- 
divisions of a tribe have social intercourse with one another. No custom prevails as to the 
redistribution of a tribe or religion. The distribution already effected cannot be cancelled. 

207. Portions of laud are fixed for sowing particular grains for particular crops. For instance, 
wheat is sown for the radf crops, and rice, etc., for the kkari/, and a limited area of land is set aside 
for each crop. 

LXSXIX, — Water. 

298. Divisions of watering-places and habitations in a village are according to the tribes. 
High castes have their houses, watering-places, and cremation-grounds in one part of the village, and 
in the same mannor every tribe or sub-division thereof has its separate places. Every tribe has also. 
a fixed place in the village to be used at times of marriages and deaths. This partition of the villages 
by tribes is of long standing, but it has no concern with partition of land, The land is divided into fields. 


299. ‘The partition into fields effects all kinds of land, whether it be the individual property 
ofany person or the common land of the village. 
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; RUKMINI KALYANAM. 


BY G. R. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 


* 
(An Episode in the Srimat Bhagavata from the text of Bammara Potanna.-— The Telugu Poet.) 


You have heard from me, O Parikshit, some time ago that under the commands.of 
Brahmi, Rivata bestowed the hand of his daughter Ravati on Balarima. Afterwards, Krishna 
married the sweet-scented Rukminf, an incarnation of Lakshmf and the daughter of Bhishmaka, 
after gaining a victory over Salva and others who came to aid Sisupala, as, Garutmanta took 
possession of the nectar, overthrowing Indra in days of yore. 


\ 


Then, Parikshit questioned Sika, the narrator of the story, to furnish him with a satis- 
factory explanation of the state of affairs which lead Krishna, who came to Bhishmaka’s court 
on account of a swayamvara, to carry off Rukmini and marry her in the rd&shasa form, after 
overthrowing a host of powerful kings single-handed.! , 


¢ 
“Exalted Brihman, Sika, a person who hears the stories of Vishnu, the hearing of 
which is the best road to salvation, would not be satisfied even after o certain stage is attained, 
as hearing them afresh imparts fresh pleasure to the hearer. As these stories appear fresh 
every time they are heard, kindly narrate to me the Rukmini Kalydnam, as my mind is at present 
bent upon hearing it. O sage, the words which narrate the characteristics of Vishnu are 
ornaments to the ears of the hearers, are pleasure-giving to the pandtts, are destroyers of sins 
committed in various lives? and contain soul-stirring words.” 


After hearing these words from the king, Sika spoke thus: —‘O Parikshit, there lived 
a king, Bhishmaka by name, ruler of Kundina in Vidarbha. He had five sons, of which the 
eldest, Rukimi by name, was a spotless person. The last. and most beloved of the lot was a daughter 
Rukmini by name. 


‘The house of Bhishmaka glowed with the growth of his danghter Rukmini, as the western 
horizon glows with the rising of the moon, She, growing day by day, indulged herself in 


t 





1 There are eight different sorta of marriage — (1) brahmya, in which 6 girl of noble desoent is married to one 
of the same order who is also a good Vedic scholar, after adorning the girl in the best jewels possible; (2) dairam, 
in which a girl adorned with the most fashionable and valuable jewels posible is married to a ritvika.at the 
beginning of a yajna, or sacrifice, after worshipping him ; (3) arsham, in which a girl is married tou one after* 
accepting from him the gift of a cow for the propagation of dharma; (4) prajdpatyam, in which a girl is given to 
w person after telling him that they should jointly propagate dharma; (5) rdkshasa, where the girl is carried off by 
force without the consent of the girl’s party; (6) gandharvam, where clandestino marriage is done by mutual 
consent ; (7) aeuram, where money is paid for the girl for marriage ; and (8) pisacha, where a pergon marries a girl 
who is vot able to maintain her virtue’on account of administering to herself soporific drugs. There is yet another 
kind of marriage called atra, where the parents marry the two people after noticing strong signs of love in both. 


* The fice excrementitious products: (1) Anavamala — where Satyaguna preponderates, although at times 
the thought of “I am Brahm&” is presented to the mind to be soon forgotten, (2) Karmikamala — in whioh 
& person gives a deaf car to the Vedantic teachings of his beat gurts. (3) Meyikamala —in which the thought 
about BrahmAé does not strike the mind at all. (4) Mayayamala — where the mind is led to the performance of 
sinful deeds of whatever kind. (5) TMrotanamala — in which a person after knowing all about Parabrabma js led to 


the belicf that there is something othor than that Being and in consequence suffers eternal damnation and undergoes 
a series of rebirths. | | wg 
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performing make-belief marriages ; in serving sweet-flavoured food to other girls of her own 
age, Which pleased them very much ; in the growth of creepers and flowers in the park adjaceht,; 
in rocking herself in golden cradles, in houses sei with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
in playing at ball very elegantly with other girls of her own age; in teaching parrots ; in teaching 
methods of walking to peahens and slowness of pace to fresh-bloomed swans, The growth of 
Rukminoi’s body varied with the growth of Krishna's love towards her ; her lotua-face varied with 
the lotus of Krishna’s mind ; her breasts with Cupid’s finely-pointed darts varied with Krishna's 
growth ; her loins waved with the waving of Krishna’s patience ; her braided tresses increased 
with the increase of Krishna’s love-chord towards her, so that her growth might keep pace with 
Krishna's pleasures. Thus Rukmini, the sister of Rukmi, Rukmaratha, Rukmab&éhu, Rukmakesa 
and Rukmanétra, being in her teens, heard of the accomplishments of Sri-Krishna from the 
hosts who came fo her house, and came to a resolution in her mind that Krishna would be the 
fittest man for her to take as her husband. 








“Sri-Krishna, also after hearing of the beauty, intelligence, character, and general accom- 
plishments of Rukmini, and being satisfied on every item, thought that sho would be the fittest 
woman for him to take as his wife. While all his relatives wore holding consultations with the 
wise about giving Rukmini in marriage to Krishna, the foolish Rukmi came to a different 

‘conclusion and wanted her to be given to Siéupila. Rukmini, after having ascertained her 
brother's intentions, sighed in heart, called in a confidential Brahman and told him that her 
hoteheaded brother had come to afirm resolve to give her in marriage to Sisupala somehow, and 
that she wanted him to go to Dvaraka and inform Krishna of the affair. ‘Best of Brahmans, as 
my father, too, cannot set aside the firm resolve of my brother, kindly go on this mission to 
Dvaraka, inform Krishna of the whole affair, and fetch him hither as soon as possible and thus 
baffle the endeavours of my brother.’ 


“The Brihman, after hearing these and some other secret words, proceeded to Dviraka, 
informed Krishna of his coming through the guards stationed outside, received Krishya’s orders, 
entered the palate, saw Krishna seated on a seat of gold, and blessed him to become 
a bridegroom. Wherenpon Krishna, ever bent upon observing Vedic ritual, vacated his seat 
smiling, requested the Brahman to sit on the same seat and worshipped him, as he is himself 
worshipped by the angels, fed him sumptuously, approached him most heartily and slowly, and 
with his hands, which wield sway over the whole world, pressed his legs and addressed him 


thus: — 


® 


‘6 « Best of Brahmans, I see you are always contented. Such astate is attained very happily. 
»This dharma is acceptable to the elders. A Brihman, however wealthy he may be, should be 
contented and happy and ghould not be swayed by a feeling of pride. Whoever does not quit 
- this swatharma, would have all his desires satisfied. Whoever is not content with the little that 
he gets would always be crushed, even thongh he gets Indra’s riches. Whoever is content 
-with the little that he gets would be quite happy, even though he bea pauper. Therefore, 
I would prostrate before those who show signs of friendship to all beings, who are content with 
the little they get, who are patient, who are good and not proud. OQ intelligent and best of 
Brghmans, I like that king, under whose sway all the people live comfortably, in whose kingdom 
you are, and by whom you are protected. Kindly let me know what induced you to enter this 


impenetrable island-home at this unusual hour. I promise to satisfy your desire and yon may 
depend upon it.’ | 


“Having heard these words from Krishna, the divine being in human form, the Brahman 
replied thus:—‘ Lord, there lives a king in Vidarbha, Bhishmaka by name. He has a daughter 
whose name is Rukmint, She, being intent on serving you, requests you to marry her, and has sent 
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noms news to you through me which, if you be pleased to hear, I am ready to narrate in her own 
words : — U killer of Kamsa, punisher of the vicious, , plunderer of the wealth of beaaty, robber of 
women’s hearts, Krishna, by hearing whose name all the tap&e (adhyatmika, adhidatvika, 
Gdhibhautika) would vanish ; by seeing whose frame, the eye would derive the pleasure of seeing every 
thing in the Universe; by alway serving whom a man can attain eminence; by repeating whose 

name 8 man is freed from the trammels of sansér — to such a man is my mind united. You are the 
best witness to all this. Although the members of my sex feel generally ahy of expressing such 

secrets, I, quitting aside all sense of shame, speak my heart before you, as the feeling of bhahtt 
preponderates in me, for which I beg to be excused. Krishna, to your enemies asa lion to fattened — 
elephants, the pleasure of the whole world, illuminated by family, education, beauty, age, wealth, 
health, strength, charity, bravery, and mercy — is there anyone among women that does not love 
you? Even Lakshmi, the best among women, has loved you. Say, has this love emanated from 
me alone? | 


* Purushottama, you who have Lakshmi in your breast, the proud Sisupdla, king of Chedt, 
intends to carry me off soon,—me who always thinks of you and yon alone, as the fox desires the 
food best adapted for the lion. The meanest of mortals knows not your wondrous valour. If, int my 
previous births, I had worshipped angels, Brahmans, gurds, pandits, and others, and if had given , 
gilts to the entire satisfaction of Vishgu, Krishya would now carry me off and marry me after slaying 
in battle Sisupala and other such meanest of kings. Krishna, who have ih your navel the lotus 
which is the birthplace of Brahma, you who are the best of purushas, you have no reason to find 
a pretext. If, to-morrow, you come with your armies and slay Jarisandha, Sisupila, and others in 
battle and carry me off with your valour, I am ready toaccompany you and marry you in the rdkshasa 
form. Krishna, if you should think as to how best you can take me off from the palace, — for 
you will be labouring under the impression that in carrying me off you will be obliged to shed, 
nunecessarily, the blood of so many relatives, friends, and servants, who would offer resistance to 
you — I have devised a measure, which I shall carefully suggest to you if you be pleased to hear. 
My people are accustomed to send the bride, previous to the marriage proper, to worship the tutelary 
deities outside the town. I shall be sent on this occasion outside the town to worship Parvati 
according to custom, and that will be the most opportune moment when you can come and carry me 
off. Krishna, my protector, if you think I am not fit to receive your mercy, the receiving of which is 
the goal of the learned and the old by dispelling their ignorance, and if in consequenge you do not 
choose to take me to wife, I shall assume at the least one hundred rebirths, perform vreéas in the 
meanwhile, always think about you and attain your mercy aud then marry you, You may rest 
assured that this is truth and nothing but the truth. Do not, therefore, give a deaf ear to my 
entreaties but carry me off soon. My protector, the ears that do not hear your soothing words ; the | 
beautiful frame which cannot enjoy with you — the best of beings ; the eyes that cannot see you that’ 
are beloved by the world at large; the tongue that cannot drink the nectar which emanates from your — 
lips ; the nose that cannot smell the fragrance of your beautiful bunch of flowers ; the life that cannot 
serve you, the best type of mankind —.all these are next to useless, even though they live. 
They should be considered as dead rather than living. All the jid@narthie (seekers of wisdom), ° 
if they should live at all, should serve you and you alone and any other form of servitude is next to 
useless.’ 


“The Brahman, sent by Rukmini, having fulfilled his mission to her entire satisfaction, told 
Krishna of her exceeding beauty, and wanted him to do the best he could under the circumstances 
and told him that she was the best object for his love. ‘O Krishna, Rakmini’s feet are the best 
resorts for all tendrils ; her thighs langh at golden plantain trees; her hands are beautiful with - 
a coating of redness ; ies neck is exceedingly beautiful, being turned a little and being as white as’ 
aconch, There is a suspicion whether she possesses a waist'or not. Her breasts give pleasure to. 









‘the eye; her forehead Jaughs at the semi-circular moon ; her braided tresses laugh at black wild 
bees; ber.sight resembles the finely-pointed darts of Cupid ; her eye-brows resemble the branchés .of 
‘Oupid arrows; her words invigorate the mind ; Ler face resembles the moon, Krishna, you are the 
‘peat person fitted 'for'her and she for yon. All others are useless to both. I tell you, on my guri, 
melee be married. Why do: you make unnecessary delays? Take all people by whom you 
ish to be accompanied and coms with me to fetch Rukminf. Slay your enemies, do good to tha 
world and obtain fame.’ oo : | | : ae 






«When Krishna heard all that the Briiman had said, he took holdof the Brihman’s hand, and, 
laughing, spoke to him thus :— *O Brahman, my thonghts are fully centred on Rukminit and that 
is whyi my nights are always sleepless, I knew already of Rukmini’s hindrance to this marriage. 
Therefore as fird is taken out by the contact of wood with wood, so I shall bring Rukmini after 
slaying the armies of my enemies. I shall immediately go to Vidarbha, enter Bhishmaka’s territory 
in « fitting manner and slay all my enemies who come across my path and tear open their 


bodies.’ 


: “Krishna ascertained from the Br&hman the anspicious moment of Rukmini’s marriage and 
* ascended with him the chariot drawn by four of his best horses harnessed to it by the charioteer 
under his own instructions, and reached Vidarbha in 4 single night. There Bhishmaka, king of 
Kuadina, who could not svt his son aside, had resolved to marry his danghter to Sigupfla and had 
made the necessary preparations for its performance, At this juncture the public streets, lanes, and 
thoronghfares of the city were swept and kept scrupulously clean, excellent sandalwood water was 
eprinkled in them, they were adorned with beautiful flowers of various kind; all houses were 
repaired and kept in good order, incense and camphor were burnt ; all the men and women were in 
their best and appropriate attire, were adorned with beautiful] flowers, the best jewels and excellent 
scents; drums and instruments of all sorts were beaten and played. Thus the whole city presented 
a gay and lively appearance. Then Maharaja Bhishmaka first propitiated the ptirss, fed the 
Brahmans, purified the city, had Rukmini bathed, adorned her with the best jewels and in the best 
attire possible, performed all observances in accordance with the strict injunctions of the Vedae, 
engaged Brahmans to chant the various mantras, and the puroktt to perform navagraha homa and 
to give away gifts of sesamum seeds, cows, silver, gold, and cloths. 


‘¢ At this juncture the proud Sidupfila came to the city with the object of marrying Rukmini, 
accompanied by various armies under his command, his innumerable relatives, friends, and others, 
Jarisandha, Dantavaktra, Salva, Biduratha, Paundraka, Vasudeva, and other kings came to the firm 

* resolution that they woold defend Sisupila against Krishna and Balar&ma and al) their innumerable 
armies, relatives, and friemis and drive them off the field, and overcome any objection to making 
Sisupéla marry Bukmini. Very many other rdjds came to witness the marriage. Of these Bisupala 
_was lodged by Bhishmeka in the best lodgings possible, and when Balarima heard this, he went to the 
" place with a host, all the while thinking that Krishna went there single-handed, and that very many 
kings were there to help Sidupila, and that when the gir] was to be brought, a fight would 
necessarily ensue and hat at that juncture Krishna would need agsistance. 3 


«Ag that time when. the host of r@jde were approaching the town, Rukmini entertained grave 
doubts about Krishya’s coming thither. ‘ To-morrow is the auspicious moment ; the matriage is 
fast approaching ; my mind is wavering as to why Krishna bas not come as yet; whether Krishna 
‘has given a deaf ear to my news ; hy it is that the Brahman resembling the fire has not come here 
rm yet ; whather my attempts to matry Krishna are to be fulfilled or frustrated; whether Brahma has 
thought otherwise? — such were the thoughts passing in the mind of Bukmini at this moment. 
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“Whether the enlightened and best of Brahmans did repair to Krishna or no; whether he was 
fatighed on the way or reached the place safely ; whether he found fault with me for having given 
unnecessary trouble to the Brihman or accepted my entreaty ; whether the Almighty will help me in 
my undertakings or baffle my endeavours; whether my tutelary deity, Parvati, will protect me or 
otherwise, and after all whether my fortune is favourable or the reverse. I am ata loss to know all 
this’ —such were the thoughts that she entertained at this moment. ‘The Brahman may not havé 
gone to Dvaraka and therefore Krishna bas not been able to come here. There is no confidential 
person whom [ could hereafter send to fetch Krishna thither. There is not an atom of justice to be 
got from my brother Rukmi. He intends to give me to Sigupils, the staunchest enemy of my lover, 


Krishna, Even my Parvati has lost her pity for me.’ The above were her thoughts at that. 
time. . 














“ She would not communicate her thoughts even to her mother. Her face had turned very pale, 
She would not even smile, nor would she try to remove the wild bees which used to sit-on her face, 
thinking it to be a lotus, She would not unwind the twisted pearl necklaces on her breast. She 
would ever be bent on eagerly looking at Krishna’s arrival. She would weep, thinking she was not 
to be blessed by marrying Sri-Krishna; she would not braid her treases ; would not talk even to her 
favourite maids ; she would not take food, nor drink water. She would not teach her pet parrot a 
song. She would not play on the lyre and would shun society as much as possible. As sorrow was 
great at her heart on account of Krishna not having come to marry her as yet, as he was in justice 
bound to do, Rukmini, — the lion-waisted, lotus-scented, mirror-faced, flower-bodied, lotus-eyed, 
swan-gaited, creeper-framed, the jewel of jewels, the flower of all! women, with hands formed after 
the lotus, — would not daub her body with musk, would not bathe, would not sce a looking-glass, 
nor wear flowers, nor resort to parks, nor tame swans, nor grow creepers, nor wear jewels, nor wear 
marks on the forehead, nor swim in water ; she, being unable to bear the finely pointed darts of 
Cupid, would shiver at sweet soft winds, would be terrified at the noise of the wild bees, would be 
struck with horror at the song of nightingale, would be annoyed at the noise of parrots and run 
away from them, would not bear the heat of moonlight and would stand aloof from the shade of the 
sweet mango-tree. While thus eagerly waiting for the coming of Hari and looking carelessly at all 
other business, and being scorched by Cupid’s arrows, there occurred a tremor of her left eye and left 
shoulder, which foreboded something good. Then the Brahman, being sent by Sri-Krishna, arrived, 
when Rukmini went and stood before him with a glowing face and smiling, then the Brihman told 
her:—‘O Rukmini, Sri-Krishna was exvecdingly pleased at your good character, fas given me 
immense wealth, has also himself arrived here. He is at present outside the town, Ho,would marry 
you in the r@kshasa form, even though the whole host of angels and rékshasas come and oppose hin. 
You have this day reaped the fruit of your labours.’ Afterwards Rukmini replied thus : — ‘You 
have protected me by carrying my news to Krishna and bringing him here, I live by your merey, 
There is in the whole world none other like you, I cannot repay the good you have done me except 
by a prostration before you.’ Thus saying, she prostrated before him and dismissed him, 


“ Afterwards Bhishmaka, having heard of the arrival of Balarima and Krishna at his daughter’: 
marriage, went to meet them with beating of drums, received them kindly, presented them with clothe 
and ornainents, showed resting-places for their armies, friends, and relatives, showed hospitality to al 
the other kings as became each of them, and supplied them with all necessaries. Then the townsfolk 
having heard of the arrival of Sri-Krishna at Rukmini’s marriage, came and saw him anc 
soliloquised thus: — ‘This Krishna must be the fittest man for that Rukmini and she for him 
Brahmi can be called intelligent only when such a pair are brought into unison with -eacl 
other. What matters it if only by the good deeds that we have done in our previous births 


Krishua becomes the husband of Rukmini after slaying all those who offer resistance to him ix 
battle,’ 
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“ At this juncture, while the soldiers fully armod were accompanying the dancing-women and were 
advancing with offerings for the god, the Brahman women wearing flowers, fruits, sandalwood, 
cloths, and jewels, were proceading singing, while there was a tremendous noise caused by the 
beating of drums, the playing of different kinds of music, and while damsels were following, Rukminf, 
with the utmost feminine modesty, with ringlets falling on her forehead, proceeded from the palace 
to worship Parvati. While a host of people of various sorts were accompanying her, she was all 
the whilo thinking of Krishna in her mind, and went to the temple of Gauri, washed her hunds and 
feet, sipped water thyice, and with a pure heart approached and stood before her, Then the Bréhmgn 
women bathed Gaurt and Siva, applied sandalwood, worshipped them with flowers, offered ‘various 
Offerings which were brought for che purpose, and made Rukmini-prostrate. Then Rukmint said : — 
*T fully believe in my mind the everlasting, time-honoured couple of Parvati and Mahegvara. [ pray 
you to bless me. You are tho chisfest and oldest of all mothers. You are the ocean of mercy. 
Whoever consciehtiously and firmly believes in you will not suffer, Kindly, therefore, haye mercy 
on nie and bless me that I may have Krishna as my husband.’ 


“Rukmint then worshipped the Brahman couples with pda-supari, salted cakes, fraits, and 
sugar-canes, upon which they were exceedingly delighted and blessed Rukmini when she again 
prostrated before Parvati, and quitted the temple and came out, As a spark of lightning in the 
wintry sky, as the animal in the orbit of the moon, as the moti’ which appears on the scene when 
the curtain is drawn by Brahma, as Lakshmi who came out from the milky sky when it was churned 
by the angels and rdkshasas, using Mount Manthara as the churning staff and Vasuki as the chord, 
wlittering with tho rays of the finest ornaments, Rukmini came out of the temple of Gauri with the 
pace of the fattened swan that lives in the golden lotuses of Manasasarovara, with the waist 
which is troubled by the weight of her heavy breasts which resembled a pair of golden pots, with her 
diamond-ringed hands twisted round the hands of a maiden, with chins sparkling with the lustre of 
diamond ear-rings, with ringlets which cover the round forehead like fattencd wild bees which encircle 
sweeb-sceuted lotuses, with beautiful smiles which shed a lustre of moonlight at an unseasonable 
moment, w.th lips red aa ruby which shed a ruddy lustre to the rows of teeth white as jasmine, 
with the upper gurment resembling the flag of Cupid, with precious stones glittering in the gold belt 
ag rainbow out of season, with sight resembling the glitter of arrows drawn by Cupid from his sheath 
which broke opon the hearts of valorous kings, with measured step and slow eagerly waiting for the 
arrival of Krishna and attracting the hearts of all brave réjds. With ringlets black as wild bees, with 
face resemblitig the full moon, with the eyes of the hare with coral lips, with the voice of the 
nightingale, with feat sult as tendrils, With breasts resembling th: frontal lobes of the fattened 
elephants, with sand-heaped buttocks, with the best clephant gait, with red lotus hands, with 
rose-scented body, with lion's waist, Rakmini came and was sven by all the brave réjd@s, who wero 
troubled in their hearts very much. 


“ Rukmini passed by the post of kings who were confused when the smiling look, indicative of 
feminine. bashfulness, fell wpon them. They Jost their valonr, nobility, and honour, lost cheir senses, 
dot slip the weapons from their hands. They were not able to mount their elephants, horses, or 

chariots. They were so much bewildered that they leaned towards the gronnd. Rukmini removed 
the ringlets from the eforchoad with the nails of her left hand, and, looking askance at this host, 
saw Sri-Krishna, with face resembling the rays of tho full moon, with waist resembling that of 
the lion, with eyes broad as the lotus, with a beautiful chest, with body shining as a newly-formed 
cloud, with shoulders resembling the trunk of Airavata, with cloths of gold and best ornaments, and 
with neck turned like a conch. Rukmini saw this world-enchanter and was delighted with the 
beauty, age, character, nobility, valour, and glitter of Krishna, and being enraptured with love she 
‘ntended to ‘climb his chariot whon he saw her and with the face of fattened elephant approached 
and lifted her up and placed ber in his chariot, not caring a straw for the host of kings who were 
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viewing, as the lion carries off the piece of flesh lying amidst foxes, He then blew his conch and 
proceeded towards Dvéraka, while Balarama and others were following him with their armies. 
Jarasandha and others of his host were not able to brook this and questioned each other as to why 
they were seeing all this; so much perplexed, A crew of shepherds are robbing us of our honour and 
are carrying off the girl as the low animals rob the honour of the lion, When else can we show 
our valour if we cannot show it on this occasion P Are our bows and arrows fit to be thrown away 
into fire if we cannot use them now? Would the people of the world fail to laugh if we let slip 
this opportunity and let go the girl? Jarasandha and others having thus reasoned with one 
another, became exccedingly angry, put on mail armours, bore arrows and bows, and began bragging 
to one another, and being joined by the charfoteers, infantry, and cavalry, wert i in pursuit of the 
Jilava forces, telling them to stop. This increased their valour and they showered a volley of 
arrows on them when these were returned by a similar shower from the Jidava leaders. 








“While the troops of the enemy showered a volley of arrows and encircled Krishna and his armies, 
Rukmini, with a look, indicative of extreme terror and shame, saw the face of Krishna, when he told 
hor: ‘My dear girl,’ you may in a moment witness Jadava warriors opposing the enemy and they will 
be very much troubled and would either ran away or die.’ Thus did Krishna console Rukmini 
when Balarima and others of Jidava warriors showered a bost of arrows, which resembled the heavy 
thunder and clouds that spread over the whole sky at the time of the deluge, over Jarisandha and 
others, the enemy’s camp presented an appearance of pieces of horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers, of 
head-severed mahd@dwats, charioteers and horsemen of powdered chests, bands, legs, of broken 
skulls, of extensive hair, of severed feet, knees, calves of the legs, of powdered tecth, of thrown- 
off ornaments and other similar ones worn by the brave at the battle-field, of the weepings of the 
valiant, of broken pieces of instruments of war, of umbrellas, of tattered armour, of dust raised to 
the skies caused by the trampling of horses, of motionless chariots, of the low cries of horses 
and elephants, of the sounds of battJe-drums, of tattered host of kings, of rivers of flood, of the 
noises of devils, of foxes and other animals eating the flesh and drinking the blood of corpses, of 
she-devils feasting on skulls and fiesh of carcases, 


‘ Jariisandha and others, the enemies of Krishna, being unable to bear his attack, turned their 
backs and fled, assembled at a certain spot, wept and soothed Sigupila, who was before them 
pale-faced and as one who lost his wife, emitting hot breath by asking him whether he js alive after 
being relieved from the hands of the enemy. Jarisaudha and others said to Sisupila: ‘Man can live 
anywhere, provided there is life in the body. If a man lives, a wife will somehow come of her own 
accord, You are now alive and therefore a wife can be secured from somewhere. Do not, therefore, 
weep over this affair very often.’ Jarasandha again said to Sidupila, ‘Sisupala, hear me. Man is 
not the agent of any deed. He would do a deed being held tight by the Almighty, as the puppet 
plays being led by the leading strings of the man in a pantomime. I invaded MatharA seventcen, 
times, when my whole army was reduced to nothing by Krishna and I was captured by Balarama, 
whereupon Krishna, out of mercy, released me. I again invaded Mathura the eighteenth time with 
tweuty-three akehauhints, when I drove out my enemies, Krishna and Balardma,and gained a complete 
victory. I neither felt sorrow over a defeat, nor joy over a victory. If we should enquire carefully 
into this day’s proceedings we cannot vanquish Krishna, even though we join Siva aud wage ‘a war 
against hin. Nor is this all, The whole world is pervaded by omnipotent time. As this. was 
a good day for the Jadivas, they overcame us with the bravery of Krishna — ua, gpose valour is 


recognized in the three worlds. We, too, can gain victories over our enemy if fortune be. in our 
favour. Weop not, therefore, for this trifle.’ | 
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oar) arisandha and others thue consoled Bisipala and wegt cach his own way to his own country. 
Bidupala, too, went home with his-armies. Then Rukmi, the -brother cf Rukmini, not agreeing 
to the carrying off of his sister by Krishya and not reconciling himself with the state of affairs, 
pursued him with an akehauhiné and spoke thus to. his charioteer:— ‘This shepherd boy has slighted 
me and cerried off my sister Rukmial, as if he were a daring valiant soldier, He knows not my 
proweas and descent, I must chase him swiftly, drive on tha chariot so as to overtake him, 
I will, with my glittering arrows, put him down and show my valour.’ Having thus addressed thu 
charioters, Rukmi, fot knowing Krishna’s prowess, drove near him and said :—‘ Stop a little, 
you butter-stealing shepherd boy. You shall very soon see your fate.’ Having thus elighted him, 
he aimed three sharp arrows at him and. spoke to him ina manner which irritated Krishna very 
much :—- Thou shepherd, you are not our compeer to carry off our child. What dharma do you 
follow? What caste do you belong to ? Of what family are you? Wherewere you born’ Where 
brought up P What is your calling? What is your gétraP Who knows youP You have no 
sense of shame or honour. Wherever you come you assume a disguise and do not appear aé all in 
your true coloura before your enemies. Moreover, you are no king. You are not tied tothe world. 
Therefore leave our ecbild and depart, otherwise J will put down your pride in battle by 
ateel-pointed arrows which appear as flames of fire at the time of pralaya.’ 





“ $y-Krishoa laughed at Rukmi, tore asunder his bow with one arrow, with six others his 
body, with eight others his chariot horses, with two more his charioteer, with three pointed ones his 
banner, he broke another of his bows and arrows and redacod to pieces all his other weapons. Rukmi 
nob being pleased at this state of affairs, descended fromhis chariot, held a knife in his hand and 
came upon Krishna once more, when the latter powdered his knife and armour. Thon Krishna grew 
exceedingly avgry at the conduct of Rukmi and drew his knife from his sheath and was about to 
cut off his head, when Rukmint interfered and fell upon her knees before Krishna and said: 
‘Enlightened and honourable being, seat of mercy incarnate, angelic god, my brother, not 
knowing your ommiscience and omnipresence, has committed a grievous fault, for which I intercede 
on bis bebalf and request you to excuse him. My preserver, J am not come here to say that my 
brother has committed no fault. Whatever may bo the heinous nature of the crime he has committed, 
if you should kill him, my parents would woop over the death of their son and pine away instead of 
feeling glad at their being able to secare Vishnu as their son-in-law, and therefore you should 
excuse him’, Thus, with a shivering tone, in extreme terror, & convulsed frame, a great fallen 
countenance, dishevelled hair and ever-weeping eyes, Rukmin{ prayed to Krishna, when he desisted 
from murdering Rukmi and went back intent on punishing him differently. He then tied him to his 

chariot and shaved him in the most awkward way possible, Meanwhile, the Jadiva leaders drove the 
enemy's troops off. the field ‘and came near Krishna. Then Balariima, secing the almost lifeless frame 
of Rukmi and being very much moved, untied the strings, liberated bim, approached Krishna, and 
,said:— *O Krishna, it is “not proper for you to shave the head and face of a relative like Rukmi, 
“IE a relative ghould come to battle knowingly or unknowingly, instead of telling him to go away, 
committing such a deed is more ahameful than severing the head off the body. O Krishya, you 
make no difference between a friend and a foe, You neither show favour to one, nor disfavour to 
another. You treat all men equally. That you should now have thought otherwise ond offered such 
a treatment to a relative ie exceedingly bad in you.’ 


; | ¥ He then,parned round to Rakmini and said :— ‘Blame not our Krishna for the deed he has 
‘ted. We should not think that one ought to protect another for the good he has done and 


committed. it 
: the evil committed. This depends entirely on the karma of our previous existence, 


punish him fo 
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Karmic law pervades through the whple universe. Therefore your brother has but suffered for the 
deed he has committed in a previous existénce. We should not kill a relative, though he’ deserves 
death. To him a sense of shame ehould be more than death. When Brahma created the four castes 
and defined the Varnasrama dharma of each, he said that it is but proper to kill any person in 
battle, be he a brother, father, or son. That is why kings in their thirst for dominion slay any 
person in battle, irrespective of the relationship they bear. Those kings who want to earn 
a reputation of being great, being desirous of dominion, wealth, sustenance, women or honour, and 
wot for a moment thinking of the troubles they would endure in the other wofld, always drag other 








people to quarrel for one reason or another. O Rukmini, hear me. To the ignorant one that makes 
a difference between God and man, being surrounded by the mayd@ of Vishnu ; to those that draw 
a distinction between sthiila, sekshma, and karana éariras, and between jiianendrtas and 
karmendriae, there exists a difference between friend, foe, and acquaintance. As the sun, moon, and 
stars appear in mirrors, waters, and precious stones, as the horizon presents various shapes in the 
waters of pots, ponds, lakes, wells, and rivers, so the all-pervading Universal Soul (God) appears 
differently to different living beings. This ethdla savira, capable of undergeing life and death, 
assumes the form of the five elements and makes the jiza wander in this miserable sunsdr and 
undergo life and death in utter ignorance. As the eye and the objects of vision appear bright when 
sun is shining, the jianendrias and karmendrias follow their own calling when the soul is shining. 
As there ig no relation between the sun and the objects of vision, 80 no relation exists between the 
soul and the body. As waxing and waning disturb only the fitteen phases of the moon and not the 
nectar-phased woon itself, so birth and death disturb the body and not the soul. As the sleeping 
person enjoys the appearances presented to him in a dream, so the person who has no knowledge of 
the soul thinks the transient pleasures of this world to be immortal, Therefore, think uot that 
Krishua has pat your brother to shame and that he has suffered from it. Put off, therefore, all 
sorrow from your heart, O Rukwini, put off all your sorrow which arises out of ignorance by your 
knowledge of seli, It is not proper fur you, who knows the self, to weep like the ignorant.’ 
7 , 

“When Rukmini was thus taught by Balarama, she learnt fully of the soul and left off weeping. 
Rukmi, who waa put to shame by Krishna, suffered like one under the pangs of death, sobbed in his 
fulness of heart over his disfigured frame and resolved that he would not enter Kundinanagara, 
without defeating Krishna. He therefore stayed outside the town. Thus did Krishna‘take Rukmini 
to his abode after slaying all his enemies. Preparations for marriage were being made throughout 
the town, There were dances, songs, and the beating of drums. Men and women put on their best 
attire. Public thoroughfares became damp from the perspirations of the elephants of the kings who 
came to witness the marriage. Plantain and areca trees were tied at the front of every house, 
Camphor and incense were burnt. The walls, terraces, doorways, doors, and pillars of every house 
were beautifully adorned. Festoous and cloths, flowers, and precious stones were tied, and standards 
were raised cverywhere. 


“On this occasion Srt-Krishna married Rukimini (Lakshmi), a woman best adapted to his 
tastes, possessing an extreme sense of honour, capable of making others exceedingly rich, honored by 
ler relatives, and in turn honouring them, of good character, capable of removing immense poverty, 
and wearing the best jewels and putting on the best cloths. By such a marriage Krishna obtained an 


everlasting fame, Then the townsfolk, wishing for their welfare, came to see the newly-married -pair- 


and gave them valuable offerings. The kings of the various kingdoms of the world were delighted 
and wondered at hearing of the marriage of Rukmini and Krishna. O Parikshit, the people of the 
city were overjoyed to the happy union of Rukmini and Krishna.” 
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galla, lOlandn , 174; and the Bajpate, 265, 


267; attacked by Bakhtidr Khilj? ... 266, 270 
Boorfshahsa, Afrasiib, k. of Persia ... landn. 
Bernier, on Tibetan dates  ... eee 85 n. 
betrothal, among the Paijaéb Hill Tmbes ... 232 


Bezhan, see Khawis Khin ... sa oo ©6863 
Bhabr&s, caste ... ‘ss sa 268, 312, 370 
bhadronjd, a feast as is » 318 
Bhigal, State in the Himalayas we aaes aT 
Bhagavat Gitd and the RAjpdts soe wee 268 
bhagini, sister ... + seo eee UD 
Bhagnagar, Bagganogsre, in the Deccan, 
visited by R. Bell eee vee rr} TY) 128 
bhiigyad (Balochi), wealthy ee soe 349 Qn. 
Bhairén, g- nee eee ag ow» 208 
Bhajjt, in the Himelayas ete we 
bhakti, faith ove oe tes ee 378 
Bhaliwag, in Keinthal, Jat Pair at ... 87 £, 
Bhalér tribe eee too eee ove pee 36 


388 INDEX. 
ahdad (P) a cook waa si oes « 851 | Bilo, in the Himalayas ... see vce vee DBL 
Bhaudirkar, Dr. R. G., on sie Vikrama Bimlinuts, old Anglo-Indian term... ove 252 

era a oP hes sas 170 n. | Bindrdéban, on the Jumna, sacked by Ahmad 
bhang, eto deant. 20; bangg. .- 105 and n., Khan ... wa ate ee ‘ie 60, 62 

175 n., 315 | Bir, a noble of Ghaznt ... ae ase Sn. 

Bhangwaria, Brdhman sept ... ...  o 52 | Bir Bhairdn, ge oe ace seen eo. 311 
bhdnwar, marriage service =... are ve 282 | birt, custom = onan gee. eye wae OVS 
Bhao,a Mahratta defeated by AnmadShah... 12 | Biru déot& or Badman, gan ane eve 42 
Bharad [v] ayasa, a word in the Dogra in- Bisauli, tn, eco tee one nte oe 15 

scription ses vo» = owe: 148 | ~ Bishan, g. ase Wes see one oe 24 
Bharata, k., son of Diikehyanta ove ... 165 | Bishnd Nand Gopél=Krishna... eee vee 254 
Bhardwéjis, Brihman caste ... ves oes 266 | Dishti, adoption fee =... cea wwe 28] 
Bharéras, 808; or Thathéra caste . 314 1 Bithdr, Brahmévartta, in Oawnpur Dist., 


BhérowAl, c. in the Patijéb, ... ‘ee wv Of: 
Bharth, a Kohréné _... ase oe 2andn, 
bhata or bhatwal ea ta ee SO] and pn. 


bhati ( Pr&krit ), brother was eee . 19 
Bhats, Brahman caste ... des ae 266, 297 
bhattd, marriage fee... sas wes . 278 
Bhatti Rajpits ... one oss vee ee: 
Bhattiprolu relics ae ave eee ~ 121 
Bhattiyat, wizarat a vee oe ool 
bhatwal, Bhai, 350 f.; or tharéth 351 n. 


Bhaéva, g..00° —« . 283 
Bhe ri, tn. in the Paitiab, 2 “ , or : Bhira eee 9 
Bherti, Mahfjan sub-section ... eee gen, 01 DS 


bhétinit, scape-goat —--s. se coe «(OD 
Bhikhias, sub-section of the Rihiane we Sand n: 
Bhils, aborigines of India =. sa see 269 
Bhim Deo, Raji of Jamma... wae ia 3 
Bhima Ka4li, goddess... Sei ‘ee . 298 
Bhindré, g. deg Sis woe 261 


Bhira for Bheré in the Paiijab one ae * 0 
Bhishmaka, k, of Kudina ees 376 £., 379 f£. 
Bhiyar, in the Patjaéb ... Ss a wa’ 7 
Bhoa, in the Hill States... see oe «=. 271, 28-4 
bhog és ave ove eee sai we «41 
bhoga, one who enjoys, etc. 319 n. 
Bhogavati, snake-town in the under-world, 
156 f., 158 and n. 
Bhoh, possibly Bhowa, in the Pafjéb... 7 and n, 
Bhoja of Dhara, son of Sindhuraja ...150n, 
153; 159; legend, 163 n.; 165 and n.; 166 
n., 167, 169 £.; date of — «. 172 and n. 
Bhojadeva, author of the Sardsvatikanthibha- 
TANG — eee eae ve eas sea LOO 
Bhowa, Bhoh _... ae ais ow «= ¢andn. 
Bhakyél ( Bhtigié ),a tribe... ae we «=—sB 


Bhunda, sacrifice ee ve tas 298 f, 
Lhits, ghost, 296, or bhittta ... oe 318 n. 
Bias, riv. ... eee we oO ff, 


Bibliography, Andatiancee: 290; Nicobarese, 321 
Biduratha, k.... i « 379 
Bijléshwar Mahddéo, the Lighting God, Bija 37 
Bija, a thi of Junga, 34; cult of ss. re 87 
Bilhana, author of the Vikramdnkadevacha- 
vita sens we 17] 


eeg eee eae eee 


reputed find of prehistoric implements at, 53 
bka blon, Tibetan ministers ... sus 22089 £, 
Blagden, Mr. O., 108; on the Nicobarese 

language, 322; 357 
Blake, Mr., E. I. Co.’s Agent at Hugli ove 174 
Bobrés, Vaisya section, 268, 271; marriage 
rules of, 275; 277; 279 ff.; death customs, « 
283; 289, 311; 314; 370; 372 
Bojigngiji, 8. Andamanese, 217; identity of 
their language with that of the N. Group, 
238, 245 
Bojigyéb, S. Andamanese Tribe, 217, 221, 238 
Bombay ceded to Britain oes “ae 103 n. 
Bompoka, Nicobarese Is,, 318; numerals . 361 
Bonig’s, Mr. M., vocabulary of Onge-Jiirawa, 
239 £., 243, 246 ff, 249 ff. 
Bonnet, Father, on the Nicobareve language, 317 
Bossara, Basra, 103; or Bussera, 127 n., 1380, 132 


Botha, Mahasa, g. i. ove 259 ff. 

Bouillaye Le Gouz, De ‘Ia, French Ambas- 
sador in India... ane Svs 100 n. 

boulder, bearing sculptures, ai Dara sae 89 f, 


Bradfield, near Sheffield, copper celts found 
at sie das ee Parry eee OD 
Brahmi, g. we 00, 263, 267, 376 and n., 
378 £., 381, 384 
Brahman, a, in Chuhra logend, 23 f., 139 ff. : 
and Rukmini ... sc swe ove odd ff. 
Bréhman sections, 52; or Brammonists, in 
Muscat, 98; women. 102; sub-division by | 
occupation, 264 f.; migrations, 266; 269; 
271 f.; marriages, 273, 275; 277; tribal 
details, 279 ff.; propitiation of the dead, 
283 f.; purification, 289 f.; sects, 297; 
ceremonies, 300 f., 803 £., 309; titles, etc., 
312 f., 370, 372 ff. 
Brabmapura, tn., the modern Barmaur'e._..,_ 351 
Brahmavartta, Bithdar ... tes ore ow. 503 


co] a 


brahmcharj, celebacy ... ee oor ves 297 
Brahmi characters in Dogra inscription ... 148 
brahmya, form of marriage ... ses 376 n. 
Brammonists, Brihmans ee ae 98, 102 
Brampoore, Burhimpur we ss 99 £f. 


brikatprayoga, renowned example we 152 and n. 


INDEX. 


bronze implements of India sae 63 £, 
aBu-can characters in W. Tibetan inscrip- 


ase 


ns tions eee ose ove 85 i, 89, 95 
Buddar (read Ruddar ),Bivacce see ons 257 
Buddha, his doctrines in Tibet, 86; relics and 
the Piprahwa Vase, 117 ff., 180; Sakya- 
muni o. ee ess vee ee 268 n, 
Buddhism, Kashmir!, in Ladékh, 88; among 
the Ohins 211, f,; introduced into the 
~Patijb Hills 0 9 oe one - 268; 290 


Buddhist stone images of Ladakh, the age 
of, 97; in Gilgit 

Bihler, the late Prof., on the Piprahwa Wace 
inscription. ew 117 £., 122 


98 


see eee Gue 


49 eae ove 
Bukkamé, wife of Iévara see sia one 352 
Bumbay, Bombay and R. Bell wae 102 f, 


dBu-med characters, modern, in Tibctan in- 


‘scriptions ese rr ie oes we $55 
‘aBuralde, k. of Lad&ikh ass ves oe 85 
Bundelkhand, and the Puars ... ee 166 n, 
Burgé Hill, near the Pabar riv. w. 262 and n. 


* Burhinpur, Brampoore and R, Bell, 99, 100and n. 


Burial customs among the Chins _... . 214 
Burma eee ise P oe me one 204 
Burmans and the China... 205, 210, 211 and n. 
Burmese languaye in the Nicohars ... st: BLO 
Busée, Jesuit, in India... ei ts 100 n, 


Bustém RAji, Governor of the Panjab Pa i et 
oyt 


Button-lac, shellac, old Anvlo-Indian ine ay 
buwardy day-lavourer woe OL 


coe eee 


Calendar tallies, Nicobarese .. eke 368 £. 
Cullabria coast ... ae iii ses ~ 175 
Camorta, isl. C, Nievbars me ate 318 


Campbell, J. and R. Bell, Travels of, q.v. 98 tt,, 
: és 125 ff., 173 ff 
Cana in Gahlee .. or 177 f 
Candia, 174; desieged by the Turke .. 175 

and n.; 176 


ose ose 


Cannabis sativa, hemp plant ... ae 175 n. 
Cannarry, for Kanarese ia i ase 98 
Car Nicobar, dialect, J17 ff, 354 ff ; nume- 


rals, 361 ff%.; cocoanut reckoning, 366 f. ; 

calendar we 369 
Cashmeer, Ismir ( Smyrna ) 128 f, 
ce distinctions, in the Panjab Hill Tribes, 


aee sean eee ace 


aoe 


65, 270 ff. ; ; Right-hand, of Madras 348 n. 
Catania, Cattenia in Bivily =... bes 175 fs 
Catherine of Braganza... is és 174 n, 
Cawnpore ov. es a ie sie sae do 


Ceremonies, propitiatory, among the Chins, 
207; among the Patjéb Hill Tribes... 289, 297 
Ceres, Pék Klai, among the Chins sae 207 
Cesaria Phillippi... 3 ses eve 179 
Oéylon and Ram Chandar 41 £., 75, 136 
-Chabord, Father, and the Nicobarese language 317 


nas 


* 'Pribes 


889 

a 
Chadet, a tikd of Jungaé, 34; cult of ... «. 36 
chadrda, spirits .. in oo ses vee 296 
chdgal, leather bottle ... ws. ee 5B 
Chiirir, N. Andamanese tribe we «=QL7; 238 
Chakravarti princes 4. ats aes 300 n. 
Ohalda, g., Bishuk . 265 and n.; 257 ff. 

Chalid Khoknarin, tract of forty village in 
tho Pafgjtb =... se ies wis we lA 
Chamba ( ee ) Monastery in W., 
Tibet .. ae See es 85, 97 

Chainhé State coppers inscriptions and 
Official titles... sae see 348 ff. 
Champdénir, c. in N, Gujarat ue eee 166 n, 
Chamunda, a Paramiara k. oe 167 n., 171 
ChanAals, a caste... aaa «. 3814, 970 
Chanané, a ffki of Jung, 84; or Ch4nanna.. 37 

Chandaladevi, Vidyfidhari, a Silahfira prin- 
eess, wife of Lauer ha sae ee ose LIB 
Chandar, a Khokhar chief, 5; or Haidar ... 5 n. 


Chandar Bansi, Lunar RAjpat ee 264, 287 
Chandniot, now Chiniot 7 3 


Chandragiri, tn. . eve bes ig oe 302 
Chandravati . ... vee see we 162 n., 166 
chandu, hemp drug use ssa var we O15 
Changar, a caste ne ie ie. ee 
Chappal, Brdliman sept sai ag vc, 02 
clit’, Sk. chuta, headman of a pargant. 349 fF. 
charas, hemp drag , 20, 315 
Chardin, traveller, 125 n,, 126 n 127 n., 128 ii. 
chiitd, district ase ee ste bee 851 n. 


charms and magic, among the Pafjib Hill 
eee 3809 f. 
charnamrit, wile: in which an idol’s feet, 


eee@ ove ooo 


have been washed iss ee - 41 
Charol, in the Himalayas ee ose din, “OO 
chirpdt, a couch... ave ss eee wee 298 
charvd, food provided for a trade council in 

Tibet... ses ee ose re gat b 
chata, chit, qe Uv «+ ase ove ess 349 fF. 
Chauhans, tribe .. nee jee OW 
Chanlukya inscription ... ve - 170 
Chaulukvas of Anahilapattana... al, 166, 171 
Chaurfh, wizirat ae ae sis » 350 
chauri or thar?, tribal head-quarturs.. reo a 
(heeacull, Chicacol ses sie oe LOL 
Chedi, co... sue au ‘se oe . 378 
chéld, disciple as. ae iat ste ove 296 
Cheniab, riv. ae ae see we ee 
chhdk, daly wages Weir, “eee be vee OCF 
chhatdé ov masdn, burning place ae oe OG 


Chhatri tribe, 265; Rajpits, 271 ; marriages 27 
Chhimbés of Miler Kotla, and totunism, 62 ; 37 
Chicacol, Checacull, in the Ganjam district 


VS OT 


and R. Bell... ete: , fate ia ie UL 
Cuiytan Monastery in W. Tibet sig we «88 


Child-birth customs among the Patijib Hill 
Tribes ses oon 


eee eee Cee eae 





a? 
i eebgllan, bow-string aie on See 
Obinavenkatidri, or Venkatardya, son of 
. Achyuta Md, Aas ta Wa. Od Be 
Chindwin, riv. in Burma se ae ove 205 
Chinese language in the Nicobars ow 319 


Chingiz Khan, the, and the Sultan Jaléla’d- 


Din és ses us ve ise he <0 
Chiniot, 2; or Chandniot ie w. oandn, 
Chins of Burma, Notes on, q. v. aT 20-4 ff. 
chirab, turban ... oad ‘ea Baa oe 18 
Chishtis, tribe ... aes “ aay tee DL 


4.7 


Chobhée qainchi, triangle for punishment ... 


Chopard, Mr., and the Nicobarese language, 322 


Chowra, Nicobarese dialect, 317 ff. ; words in, 
dof ff.; numerals, 361 f£., 364; cocoanut 
reckoning as 365 f. 

chugqdas, dresses... . 308 

Chuhras, The, by the Revd. ‘J. WwW. Younus 
son, Sialkot (continuedfrom Vol. XXXV., 

p. Job), V.— Superstitions, 19; VI.— 
Occupation, 20; VII, — Relations to Land; 
VIII. — Legendary Lore (1) Legend of 
Ramsar, 21 f.; (2) Legend of the, Marriage 

of Balmik’s Daughter, 23 if. ; IX.— Tr acdi- 
tions (1) Bala, The Priest of God, 26 f a) 
The One True God, 30 f.; (8) The Crontion. 
w1f.; (4) The Story of Dhayvfnd, 75 ff ; 

(0) The Story of Dina, ...80 tt. ; 106 fF, 1? 1S fF, 


eee aon 


chuagam, custom, poll-tax we = 18 
Chung-mkhar, ruins of a castle at Nyemo ... 88 
Chir, peak near Simla... sae » 261 
Chiurishwar, Mahasd, g. oe “ie i 20k 
Cissera, Bible character sae eee 178 
Clothing among the Panjéb Hill Tr shee . of2 
Cobblers, shocimaker caste ea. Otay eat 
Cocoanut reekouing among the Nicobarese, 

360 ff, 
cofiila, caravan, 123; or kifila, 129; eoffelo, 

180 £.; caffeloe... one sé ies » 133 
Coir, fibre, old Anglo-Indian term... ove 202 
Colebrook, Jérawa Vocabulary, 217; i 

2u0 ff; recovery of... 8 see 12, 322 
Commerroone or Gowbroon, 102 we n.; 

Conunaroon, 100 ff. ; Cammeroon ... ae Ler 

Conve, Kung... ds . 701 £,, 1038 n, 105 


Cooke, Sir Humphrey, Governor of Bombay, 
1665-66.. 103 and n., 128 and n. 
Copher, 179: Khafarah, ¢. v.... ave 179 n. 
Copper-Age and Prehistoric Bronze Imple- 
ments of India by V. A. Smith, (continued 
trom Wol, AXALV., p. 244) ; Supploment....53 f. 
Cornway, tn. visited by R. Bell ase » 129 
Cows worshipped 304, 306 
Cremation, among the Todas, 84; Panjab 
Hill Tribes... abe oe 270, 272, 283 
Cunningham, Sir Alex, .. bd 


ten ene ose 


one eee 
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.. 68 | Customs, among the Ohins—marriage, 212 f, ; 


burial, 214; among the 
- Tribes=- marriage, 275; 


Paiijab Hill 
sumptuary and 


naming, 308; eating, 311, 314; social ... 370 
Cyprus, Cyprisse... as © = owe 176 and n. 
dit, achopper ss see ses si ne 210 
ddbdans, halls a sie see re $50 n, 
Dacca, and Thos. Pratt... eed — 178 £. 
Dachha, ancestor of the Siraj Bansi vee 267 
dachhnd, dakhna, fee for spiritual service .. 41 
ddd, disciple aus use be sie ve BLO 
Dadda, sub-section of the Ghirthe ave ae 02 
Daddd, Chhimbf sub-section ... aes we 52 
didhi, word of summons one one oe OID 
Dagon, vil, in Keouthal so5 sis ws 86. 
digs, demons a. ove Pry a ote 


Dahak = Ten Calamities, title. of Beordsthes.. 1 
Daityas, Titans, fiends... os 162 andl n. 


‘pee! 


daivam, a form of marriage ... Mes O76 n, 
Dakshinirag, faith of the Vaishanavas wee 272 
Wil, a word of ‘summons a sae on 278 
Dal, doll, old Anglo-Indian term =... wee Q52 
Damaskus ee es ne re 178, £. 
Dind&, The Priest of God, Chuhra _... 80, 83, 
106 ff. ; 107, 143 ff, 


dancing, among the Patijib Hill Tribes ve OMS 


diiudika, apunisher ... ase ee 3.49 n. 
ingrid, AN AXC ve ins ee ete 88 
Danish language in the Nicobars —... we O19 
Dankanr, tn, SE. of Delhi... ime aa. 16 
Dantavaktra, a Dinava k, Me ese woe OTF 
Davitkhinah, office tents inacamp ... “17, 98 
Darius Hystaspes és me 53 we OS 
Daru, in W. Tibet, inscriptions ne 89 f., 

92, images, 97 £. 
Daéaripa, a work by Dhanainjaya ... 169 and n. 
Dasébra, festival... vee Piss S01 f. 
Dashils, Patjib Hill Tribe vee von O02 
daséthan, a puberty custom ees ove 281 
Datta Nagar, inscriptions ... ae vee 240 


Didd Khin, Dowd Qaune, probably DAdd. 
Khin Qurésht, Governor of Allahabad 
in 1670... »- 100 and n. 
D4iad Khiu Qureshi, 101 and n.; Governor of 
Dacca... eee ‘seo 174 
Daulat Chin, Governor of tie Paftjib ow 8 
David’s Tower +» 179 and n, 
Davids, Rhys, Prof. and tho Piprahwa Vase — 
inscription =... 118 f£., 122 £. 


eee soe 


¢ 


e 
@ 


Dawin, vil. in the Himalayas ... i we Ob 
Dawar, tn, in the Paijib, founded by Zamin 
Diéwar of Ghor a ‘ce ve ian i 


days of the month, Nicobarése reckoning of, 867 
dead, propitiation of, among the Pafijib Hill | 
Tribes 283.; 305 


eae aoe aos eee ee 


INDEX, 





ee ene se SE Ele OSS SATO A FSA SOE TOS WA RAS STE 
Debora, vil. in Palestine aes we’ vee 178 | AROrfz= bride's value sete ee 278 
Deccan, home of the Sargut BrAhmana, 266 f.,270 | Dhimardja, a Paramara, See 62 we 166 
bDechen-bZodpa, Tibetan copyist ..  .. 93 | dhdnd, fire... se anette ” 30 
Deities of the Paiijib Hill Tribes * ... » 273 | dh&p, inconge ... vette tes AD, 29G 
(n)Deks‘an‘put, spirit of the ground—Chin, 208 | Dhard, 2 ¢kdé of Junga, 84; cult of .. =... 86 


bDeldan, k. of Leh, votive tablet to... sxe: “02 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, prince of Ladakh, 87;k. 97 
bDe-legs, prince or k. of Leh ; we 92 
Delhi and the Khoékhays, 5 f., 8, 37; or Dih- 

li, and ‘Imfd-ul-mulk, 43, 44 and n., 45 f,, 
- of9, 66, 70, 73, 75, 107,109; conquered 

by Shahé-bu’d-din Ghort, 266, 267, sis 
a Polmerick’s, Mr. J. G, History of the 


‘Gakk hare dey, ee ‘ue 1 
Deobalpur, modern Dipalpur, DebAlpur ss a n, 
Déo Chand, a @ki of Jungi, 34; cult of ... 36 
Déo Lari, mother, zoddess —... sei 255 f 
Déo Mata a aaa of Kongo «4. . 256 
déotd usu ane ats . 83 f., 43, 253 ff, 
Abst, mandala, q.v. ve ea 348 n. 
bDe-skyong- -rnam- es k. af Ladakh, hymn 

" to sal vs we B86 
Dévalii, feaival: ais see ee 108 
Dev Banir, Devy-ka-Khatal, in tiie Himalayas, 258 
Davi, goddess in Ratésh, Kéonthal ...35, 38; 
208. 300 


Dévi Dhir es 35 
dléot- dwald, a temple ake w. 298 
Dévi Tard, of Varah, fumiuy god of the Kéon- 

thal Rajis we «=o, OD Ef, 
Dew, Den, for Din 101 and n., 102 
Dhifdi tribe 271, 314, 373 


eos eee cee 


aoe eee 


be eee eee 


Dhagini, Story of, ‘Chuhra legend «+. 73 ff. 
Dhag? tribe iss ove is we -orl} 
dhitk tree ove vis mas see 52 
Dhaki tribe ave ave OT. 


Dhanarhjaya, author of che Dasartpa, te 
niso@ by Vikpatirija lt. ve 

Dhanapfila, awthor of the Paiyaluchchht, con- 
temporary of Padmagupta .. L503 169 


- 169 


Dhandhuka, a Paraméra ee ‘ia w» 166 
oDhanesar, tn. «+. - ae vee 10 
Dhanika, 152; mentions Vacnaticii “ 168 f. 
‘Dhankar, vil. in the Paitjitb ve aT 3 


Dhanin, from dhin, rice,a fikd of Jungi, 36; 37 
har, vil. in the Himalayas 43 
j PBs "tn., 155; Kulargddhdni, 155 and nu. 
159 ; 165, 166 and o., "169 


Dhfrivarshe, a Paramira =o. . 166 
Dharéch, a hill pargand aes 33 
dharma, ritual ... eee w. 376 n., 377, 3883 
Dharto, g. ‘a8 abe ee baa oe 80 
dhaular ( Paiijébt }s=palace ... ~» Sand n. 
- Dhauld, Barve see nee atom 261 
Dhawar i inthe Himalayas ete te 0D 
Dheri Shahgn, ancient Taxila... he sees 1 
Dholka, tn, in Gujarat ose pee See ove 172 


» 
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Dibélpur, the ancient Deobalpur and modern 
Dipdlpur 5and‘h., 7 £. 


ee¢ ene ace 


Dig, fort attacked by Ahmad Shih ... we §=58 
diguijayaydtra, march of conquess ow.  «. LAL 
Dilipa, an ancestor of Rama ... oes we 164 
ding?, stick uged at adoption ceremony 281 
Dinkot, tn. on the Indus io Si we «COD! 


Dipfilpur, Dibdlpur, q. v. . ound n,, 7 f. 
Diu, Dew, Dio, attacked by the Arabs 1668 

or 1669 0... ses 101 and n., 102 
divorce among the Pafijab Hill Tribes. 277 f. 
Diwilf, festival . we = 43, SOL 
Diwin Rap Ll Bohra, pues of Kangra... : 


een ,a08 


268 
Dodra, vil. in the Himalayas see Bo f, 
Dogras in Tibet, 85, 91, 93; fort of 4. . 148 


Dol, dal, split peas, old Anglo-Indian term, 25° 


Dollers, Dutch coin ste 178 f. 
Domkhar in W. Tibet, tablet re see oo. «98 
Donde Khan, founder of Bisauli oe «615, 66 £. 


Dowd Cuune, Dédd Khin Quréshf, ¢. x. 
100 and u., 174 


Dowie, dagger or sword ose sigs we «OF 
Dragspa’abum, k. of Lidakh ... vas we §=85 
Dris, in W. Tibet, images at ... wid? £, 
dreams among the Chuhras, 20; the Pafijih 
Hill Tribes ses sie see vee 309 * 
Druvabhata, a Paramdra kk... ee os 166 
ditb, turf . see 33 Ave sen oe 20] 
Dudhiiri, ale colle tut ws OOL 
Duhshyata, k., husband of Saluntald we LED 
Din, a fthd of Jung’, 34; cult of ... sae Oe 
Dam, gz... vee ose awe . 26] 
Din or Khumiali, the punchiyat oe OAs 
dumbah, fat-tuiled sheep ‘ oe 17 
durbidl or drubiydl, seo ugrakd : » 351 
Durgi, goddess . oe = H0, 258 
durj, a casket ... dad ag ses woe «OD 
Durlabha of Anhilvfid . re det 167 un. 
Durrant = the senile wearers, slaves of 
Ahmad Shah ... ‘i 55 
Durr-i-Dirrint = Pearl of Pearls, title of 
Ahmad Shih, 63 and n.; or Durrfint owe «70 
dishuid, a cow's death ... 7 sae oe OM 
ditt-bhae, evil spirits a. see 349 n, 


Dviraka, in Gujarat, home of Krishna, 377 
380, 382 

Deydsrayakosha, 0 work by Hemachandra .,, 172 

Dw&par Yug sis a 


eee 250 


Bast oe Travels of R. Bell in q. v,, 


98 #f., 125 ,, 173 ff 
edolius, a bird venerated by the Ohing vee 205 


892 
ekddashi, eleventh day of the moot .. +» 312 
ita Bay, m the Andamans ... ous ows 246 
elephants worshipped een eee eee 804, $06 


Ellis, the late Mr. A. J., on the grammar of 
‘savage’ languages, 183; on the Andama- 
nese, 220; 287; on the Nicobarese, 317 ; 322; 358 

Ender, c. in Palestine ... dee See oe 178 

Endere and Ladékht inscriptions compared... 94 £- 


English spoken in the Nicobars “es ove OLY 
enumeration, Nicobarese methods of... 960 ff. 
éremtiga, forest-man ..- eee ene ow 219 
Esdraelon, plain of _... nee a oe 178 
Etna, mt., Monte Bella... re » 175 and n. 
eugenra, a plant ... Say aes .. 208, 210 
Buphrates, viv, ... nee Seu! 368 Joes wwe 130 
Europe, W. and the bronze cultivation we «54 
Evil Eye, among the Chuhras, 20; the Paii- 
j4b Hull Tribes sae se . 809 
excommunication, among the Pafijib Hill 
Tribes ... ae aie axe we «6.2975 874 
“exorcism, among the Paiijdb Hill Tribes... 809 
Faga, hill pargand aT vee ove oo. «3d 
Fa hian and the Sikya relics ... e318 5 121 8. 
Fairs, in Kednthal tes ‘ie eae 37 ff. 
Faizibid or Banglah ... eos eis we 67 
Faridabad and Abmad Shah ... 16, 48 f., 55, 
58, 70 


Faridtin, k. of Peisia se cus sae bes 


Fanshta ... . on. 
Fanukh&bid and Ahmad Shah, re ff, 80, 

65 f., 68, 69 and n., 70 
Farrukh-ndmah, a Persian work ea. “AD 
farsakh, three miles... ews an ve «667 
Fathgadh, tn. 0. wee tee tee . 


Fath Khan, a clief£ as a ove on 
Faure, Father, on the Nicobarese language .. 317 
Felucca, ffeluke, a small vessel w. 175 and n. 
festivals of the Pafjil) Will Tribes, table of, 

300 f.; Actailss.. se . 02 
fallodoes, 179, possibly the Spanish Foltiitos, 

a kind of brousers, or the Turkish ferdye, 

an outdoor cloak for women in 179 n. 
Fleet, Dr. F., on the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 

tion, 117, 119, 122, 123 and n., 124; on the 

Satéra mscription — see ace ove 165 n. 
Flower, Stephen, and the storming of Diu, 

101 n; or John, 103 and n., 134 and n., 

104 and n., 125, 127 and n., 128 and n, 


131 n. 
Fontana, Suigeon, and the Nicobarese lan- 
guage je vei rr wee LT 


fortune-telliny among the Patyjfib Hill Tribes, 310 
Frampton, Rob., Chaplain at Aleppo, 1665-70. 
134 and n. 


Francis Xavier's, St., shrine at Goa... 102 n. 


-” NOBX. 


st ; ix APM (a 


; sea ~ 


French, the, st thd, Maga Cont, , gored 
Fihror, D ehistorto “aot a are e 
rer, Dr,, on prehis pn ei! 
of the Piprithwa Vane inscription nti oY ‘ 

€ é ei 7) 

‘ nu 4 "s 

Gabriel, angel, among the Omphras does il 
Gadar or Shajré, g.v. swe’ en eg’ owe’ ¥ wag 
G&dhi, father of VisSvamitra Ati sui a r 
Gadyachiniéman’, a work by eee gee 
deals with the life of Jivaka sae . 
Gakkhars, and the Khokhars, g. v. 
Galhle, Sea of =... 
gambling at marriages, if ponte 
Hill Tr ibes nee eae 










Ganésh, g., in Keénthal... iy, 2 308,904 Me 
Gang, riv. the Trimargaga A. "As cae 
Gangaikonda-Chila or Rajéndradtho, T f 
Gangaikondachdléévara temple wi HX gee 
Ganges, riv, |... 53, 67, 70, 264, 273, Be, 
gana, hemp-drug weer nee ane i 
Ganné Begam, wife of ‘ Iméd-nl-Mulk 


gdo-iahiyah, bolster ous rrr wee aed 18 
Garen in Keénthal, fairy at oe ace eg #. 
Garh Kohrind, modern KadyfinB « «os 2m, 
Garhwal, pass into Tibet nates QM 


garnet, button lac, shellac, old Anglo-Indian 











term... ‘uj roe ee oo 252 
garur, alarge heron a. re mn ove 306 
Geruy Purdnas, among the care Hill 

Tribes ... ase ave son Fave ae 
Garutmanta = Garnda ... see ewe OFS 
Gary or Gayrey, Mr. H., acting PI 

Bombay, 1667 eee aoe one one igo and B. 
Gatty, My, on celts ous see nee Linas + BS 
Géun, a {ikd of Jungf, 84; oult of dae 3? 
gaunirdld, natal ceyemonies wie, See 28) 


Gaur, original home of the Keénthal 


Gaur Bréhmane bee ase vee 
Gauri, goddess... 


a fee oat Yeu 
Genazareth, lake .. ave eee aM 
genital organs worshipped by the | a by 


Margie oew vee ooo ane anf . 
German language in the Nicobars 


oat Oe 
Ghibra, Brihman gept soe oun PTT dt "hae 


gh’ard, varthen jar eT a Lo 
Gharéj, in the Simla Hill Btates “sw oe 
ghatwil, & gong on eS nil 
Ghasité, a Chuhra name Sea dein ' 
ghazals, Persian odes ... =» ane 514 


(thazanfar Jang or Ahmad Khan, g. Vawdt 

4 
Ghidrd, ghé collector iis bys 
Ghirths, Kangra sept »s aes ave * 


INDEX. 


Mid 


Ghiydeu'd-Din Balban, Sultén, and the Khé- 
khars eee oe oa ees 


Ghi -ud-din, or 
= 43 £., 65 ff. 


Ghord4, g. ae he, ee wwe 261 

Ghori, Ghorid, the descendants of Dahak, 
inhabited the Ghor Hill 

ghosts, among the Jafijib Hill Tribes. 203 ; 

Ghuldm ‘Alf ,anthor of the Mo,dsir-ul- 
pirdm fi tdrith-<-Bilgrdm wwe we 10 

€hulam Hasan, §amin, author of the Shardif- 
§"egmdnd oes vee toe eee 10 t., 49 nm. 
Ghaurl, sub-section of the Ghirths .. .. 652 
Gibello, Monte Bello, for Mount Etna, 175 and n- 
p> ool Wanir 4ieb- -nection we ear 2 
Gitboa, mt. ee eer woo tee . 178 
, Buddhist images at og ge eee 88 


‘Imbd-al Mulk, qd» a. 10 fi., 


eee see 1 


309 


y, jinjeli, old Anglo-Indian term .,. 252 
Givdhar Sadhu, The Seasons of, q. v. A Dldf, 
Girha, g. Sie. ee. eae ea. ae 26S 
(n)Glet,a Chin spirit .. we. vce wee 209 

” Goa, visited by BR. Bell w+ 101, 102 and n. 
GédAvart, sceno of shrddhe ... on we 305 
GodAwari an . 27) 


Gods of the Hill Tracts, 290 ff, ergs of . ove 296 
golah, store-house, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 
Golconda, Gulcander, diamond mings we 101 
Goldsmiths, among the Pafijb Hill Tribes, 
271, 275, 279, dll 
Gombroon or Commerroone, etc., E. I. Co,’s 


Factory .. see 103 n., 104 n., 127, 128 n. 
Gonds, aborigines of India... ye eve 269 
Gopalj®, g an es . 298 
Goralth, Ghanaian in Chubra legend... vee 24 
Goria, Kohrfin& R&jé of Sharib ee deg. oe 
Gotamiputa Sdtakarbni I, Andhra k, ove 172 
gram, chick peas, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 


Great Parent, The, Mother ‘Li, worshipped 

by fhe Chime ... 0 ue te 204, 212, 216 
Greepwell, Canon, on ee implements 

in India a6 ie, eee. ~8e% GDM 
egrectings, among the Paitjhb Hill Tribes... 371 
Gujaf'St and Tailapa, 151; and Sindhurdja ... 171 
‘Gujars, a tribe ... ee age ie w «8 


Guijrigwal, tn, ee 82, 108 
Gujre *toe age tee eee 8] 
‘gulal, used to paint the boraliaadl wo. 816 
gilbidan, silken cloth ... or ‘he . 308 
349 n. 


spine, superintendent df woods —... 


@qnabhadricharya, disciple of Jinaséna- 
bk charya, completed the Mahdpurdna, 287, 
‘Gunddbya, author of the Brikathatha ve 151 


‘Gtnd, Hill State, feudatory of Kednthal. ... 93 

emnan, tu. near Bussera ... eeu 127 n. 
Gusgeria, co rimplements from .. .. 54 
gonny, jute cloth, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 
Gurh Nanak, Sikh reformer, 24; BAb& Nanak, 29 f. 


{ 
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Guzsuratt visited by RB, Bell... 9... ue 9B EL 
Gwalior, probably Kahiér of the Hills ws, 28 
Gy4 and the Kshatriyas, 267, 270; scenc of ° 


shrddhs ws ie oes wis we 305 
rGyal-rabds, the, and Tibetan hiatseyic 87, 

90 ff., 94, 96 

gyin-ye or yang-lat, bush oes ve vee 204 


t 


Hadigqat-ul-agdlim, a work by Shekh Murtaz& 


Husain 1. - ave ose wee s10 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, a chick we ase «+ 66 £. 
hajib, door-keeper sae ie ese w 18 
hak-kyt, a vulture of wanpeause eee woe 216 


Hala, 164 ; or SAtavahana ae -» 165 and n. 
Halabas, Halloe for Allahabad oe we «99 
halan, afeast ... we O13 


Haldyudha, writer, lived ‘ander: Vakpa- 
tirdja IT ne via sxe abe we 169 
Hali, a care-taker aay ar 350 f, 
Hali- Kouli-Kaan, ‘Ali Quli Khin 125 n, 
Hamilton, G., and the Nicobarese language, 
317, 322 
Hanna, tn. Anah ‘ea eee we «=. 18 0, 188 


Hanol, inthe Himalayas, 253, 255, 258 ff., 262 f. 
Hantméan, g., temple at Munda. 35; 41, 
163 ; 298; 304; 306 ; 311 


haq-i-sarddr?, a tribute... aaa . 265 
Har, g., 24; Shiv sia wee ses 262 Rn. 

hdr, abduction ... ave eee we 283 
haram, female quarters in camp ae we =658 
Haraégaila, Kailasa, mts. ‘be . 156 


Hardwar, scene of a Khokhar defeat, 6; Kome 
of the Bairaji caste ... . 270 f., 283 f., 305 
Harichandra’s works and the vee of Jivaka. 285 


Hari Krishna _... ove ase - 380 
Har Nashak, a priest ... ais we oe LLL 
harpoon-head, Indian see ase o00 oe4 o4 


Harsha, Harshadeva, a Paraméra k., and 


Siyaka .. ans ave «we 167 and n., 168 
Hasanpur, ie and Ahmad Shih sate «» 80 
Hassan, son of Bharth ... aie 2 


Hast, Malik, probably a chief of ihe jan an- 


jdas oe aes ee w. dandn, 
Hat, inscription at ia ts ase - 270 
Hitakesvarakhyah devo ‘és see 158 n. 
Hitéshwart Durga, with the eighthands 253 , 261 


Hiatt, a Gakkhar... sas ate j Sf, 
hattyd, a profane act... es eae 89 
Hatkoti, mt. ... we 254, 261 


Hat-kott Ishwari Maté, ‘ecadsua see - 253 
havan, 281 ; hawan, a sacrifice se vee 298 
Hézri-da-kotwdl, magistrate  ... 350 f, 


heang-hata (C. Nicobarese dialect) == nine ... 368 
Hellena, mother of Constantine iss 177 f. 
Hema, character in the Navasdhasdikacharita. 165 
Hemachandra ... Se i 171 n, 172 


$04 
' . 
Hermon, mt, rey aee age mee wee 178 
Hidfyat, ‘Al’ Khin of Shukoh&béd...49 and n., 59 
HidAyat Bakhsh, son of Aziz-ud-din... 64,68, 70 
Hill, Capt. and R, Bell .. se wae ove 102 f. 
Fill Tracts, gods of — ase aie Sai 290 ff. 
ill Tribes of the Pafij4b, see PaiijAb, 
264 ff., 289 ff., 370 ff. 
Himachala, mts... ois . 155 
Himalayas, Hinduism i in, aah ee 253 if. 
Hindu, names, and Mhammadar: used to- 
gether, 2n.; scriptures and caste subsec- 
tions among the Panjb Hill Tribes, 264; 
marriages, 278; 290; 297; festavals, 303; 
372, 374, 
Hunduism in the Himalayas, by H. A. Rose, 
continued from Vol, XXXV, p. 252. , III. 
—The Twenty-two Tikis of Jungé, 
Keonthal, near Simla, 33 ff; Fairs, 37 f.; 
Appendix I.— Davi Tarf of Tarab, 50 ff. , 
II — The Goddess Ath-bh6)4 of Dharéch, 
IV.—Tho Legend of Mahisd Dé- 
otf 253 ff, 
Hindus, cies Mahmud Sultan, 4; and 
totemism, 51 f.; converts to Mulhamma- 
dagen: 270, 3806, 811 5314, 372 ; 374 
Hinddstan invaded... 14 f., 45; 49; 60; 64 
Hindustani, in the Nicobars ... ves ae 319 
History of the Rdyie of Jammun mentions 
the Khékhar Tribe... ae we oe «= 4 
Hiven-tsiang and Sikya relics . 118, 121 f. 
(n) Hoi, a Chin giant «. ae . 209 
Holi festival ... cee ae . 302 f., 315, "316 n. 
Hoshiarpur District, im the Pafijib, and the 
cult of Mian Bibi or see « 32 
Houghton’s, Mr. B , Essay on the Daneanges 
of the Southern Chins : wis 206 n. 
Household customs among the Pafijéb Will 


Tribes .., ave ie ‘vs 280 £. 
Hugh, and Thos, Pratt... 173 and n., 174 
hullah, arobe  «. ove és sas oo. 63 
human sacrifices among the Paijdb Hill 

Tribes ... des ae ww. 298 
Humiyin, Sian Shih | are “as oe 5,9 


Honda Rikki, a Brihman, destroyed the demon 
Kirmar ... eee ies .. 258 4£., 259, 261 
Hfnas, mentioned in the Navasthusdnba: 
charita, 157 u.; and the Huns, 168; and 
Sindhurfija —«.. a veo 171 
Hunter, Sir W. W., na the wniting o Indian 
languages sia oes vee 2037 
Hussain, son of Bhavth.. “i uae a 22 


Ichhra, near Lahore, founded by Ichhrd ... = 8 

iddat, a period of time... waa i ve 278 

TkhtiyArn’d-Din Altdnia, congort of the Sul- 
time Raziyyat ... 0... tee wee OB 


RX. 


git fis Hite 's "i 
, rreanhetetisennensinintin og Aw my rie ‘4 


Tishchike, a worries tthe whem 





eee 

Nldchigiy, a Banyast mondicant ©. of 
illness, among the Pafjiib Hill ries: 20 

‘Im@d-ul-Mulk, Indian Waelr and wey 

Shah Abdali, q.v. tee vee 10 ff, 43 rs anh : 

images, Maitreya, in W, Tibet om? * BB, i 
‘iméri, closed litters... soy aan ; rat | a8 


Imminabéd, tN. veo» age aus ode 60 
Index of Prakrit words in Pischel's’ Gram: 
matik der Prakrit Sprachen, Appendix, pp. % 

LB Lad isa’ 
India and the Khékhare, 4 #.; and the ‘om 
Afghans, 9, 70; aad Ahmad Shah Abdalt, at 
10 ff, 48 ff, 55 ff.; Copper Age gnd .. - 
Prehistoric Bronze Implements of, 58 £. ; ; 4 
the Paramfras in W. and S., 166 and a,, ~': 
171; and the N&ga kinge, 172; the 
Rajputs in Central ane ane ang 965.4, 
Indv-Chinese and Nicobarose langnages come. ." ! 
PBTO sy. tay Seas aes B59. a, 


Indra, gy. «. ade 168 and n., 164, 376 £. 
Indra Boti-rnam-rgyal, prince of Ladakh .. 87 
Indus, riv. . jeu ‘es om &, 268, 279 
infanticide, feriats, among thé Khikhars, 1 ; 
among the Todas = ss. awe ase vee 
inheritance, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes, . 
278 £f.- 
initiation ceremonies, among the Pafijib Hill 
Tribes eee one ee ove ape O97 


Inscriptions, at Basgo and yoink: W. Tibet, 
85 ff.; at Daru, 89 ff.; at Sheh, 93 £.; and 
the Endere, 95 ff.; on the Piprahwa Vase, 


117  ; at Satfra, 165 n.;*at Udayaper, 
167 and u., 169; Chalukya, 170; Naatk 


cave, 172; at Hat, 270, 272; in TyAgar&ja 
temple, Tiruvérur, 288 n.; copperplate 
of the Qhambé State, 348 f£.; at Vijaya- 


NALATA veo an ave eee y oan Bb2 
Inshde ‘ Abdullah, a Persian work eu. «ws 10 
Inshde Miram, a Perman work aa 16 
Intercourse, among sabisien 20; the Pailjéb 

Hill Tribes... Pre ow BT 
Intermarriage, amane thie PaftjAb Bill 

Tribes eee one ace * weg 246 


Intiz4m-ud- Danlah, a aahie of Ahmad ShSh's 


court, 45 ff.; Khan, Khénan... tee pe ves 
Iraj Khan, envoy to Ahmad Shh. * “gee 20" 


Trénts, a tr ibe ose ase eae ‘we a7 
Ironsmiths, among the Pafij&b Hill Tabs on WH 
tsi Nand, lands of oa ww oo tok, EB. 


IglAm, 5 n.; upheld by Ahmad Shah .. 
Jsma’ il Khan Balich, & chief ae one, bay v2 
Ismir, for Cashmeer... se 
Ispahan, Spahawne, and R. Bell, 103 and a a 

104n,, 125 and un, and — aay wy: 


lévara,a Toluvak, a. bea Giees id. a 


4 oem 


ssihienal 


Ty om . 
ay “ie eave nat te a are UROUEEYS Nall: 
i a alt sai 
? i if 


i id, this ot see te 
- Ws Ad. tia 1 Dautah, Qeiner-nd-din Ehin wns 66 n, 
: rename rite ay jeer B18 and hn. 












. ee +40 382 £. 
a. tans 225, 979 
i \ 5 | evince ine aa eee eae 36, 39 f, 
‘aliras, «whole nighyn devolion 255 and n. 


Taed hype place mentioned in a Obuhs 
one and. oan agg “90 rr) oe 74 


ay M ' d, eas owe wee ose ve 34, 260, $13 
‘fondnubsd, John a Badd, and R. Boll vw» 100 


, Da arigtr, k., menijonad in a Chubra legend, 
74 £, 80 

Sehde Khin, commander under Ahmad 
BbB ae see we $44 f,, 51, 60, 62£, 70 
Fat, Hill pargana dit eee: OD 

Jaina religious works in Sanskrit, 285, 

pwrdnas asa basis of the Tamil Sanskrit 
podme which treat of the hfe of Jivaka ...286 f. 
‘Jaind, the Sarhog —... . 268 
Jakho, hill near Simla, $3; or ‘Thaks. " wee OF 
JAl, aon of Sanda ae aes 
VR,in,on the Bila 0. teens 
jalakridd, alove play .. gig. wd . 158 
JaWlabid, near Oudh .. 00. sus 67, 70 


a to 


Jalale’ d-Din, Sultén of Ghazni, and the 
* Khékhars ro i ws 5 
Jalélu’d-Din Khaget, “gahipaator ‘of the 
Khaggtia aa ae ee | 


Jélandhar, ‘tn., atieeked by Jasrath the 
Khokhar we? eee, 7, Sand nn, 
jal pavée, water nymphs os we 303 
Jemadagni, hermit 4. ss ae wwe 162 
jdmah, full skirted coat ute ae 18 
Jambudvipa fee + ; we = BH 
Jamma dynaaty and the ‘Khokhars us “ae 4 
Jamneh, riv. Jaman... o» 59, 62, 65, S915 
Jamebid, k. of Persia 4. 94. ewes 
LSeamgee ass ye fe 
penny Kahin, commander under wind 
14, 50, 56, 60 f. , 64 ff 


. 318 


wens ven aoe 


Phen Chingbriv, nc eee 
Junjibas, a tribe iss. a is 6 ee 8 
re tribe fee tee eae 8 
"Pardvendha, k, of Magadha .. 3878 f,, 982 £. 
acti Apiinaniee tribe, 217; 210; ards: 

239 ff. 
Ja Gitews, Paiij4b Hill Tribe vee 278 


‘ov mqadn, cure used by Hindus .. ... 19 

thle, Paiijab Hill Tribe... = .., . 273 
fast “Shaikh4, son of Malik Shaikha, 

is Gand n.. 7 andn, 8 and n, 


Fae, -sharapter in aChubralegend... 23 £,, 


rear 138 ff, 
or at Bhaldwag, in Keinthal .. 87 f 





Pos 
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bipate Appepemeeeeppietl 4 
aan: tied 


ane YO Jat tribe, Sr and botartéern, 52 4 ask eae 


Sh&h ... 19, 55,58 #.; 685 271; 314; §70¢, 
jathdrd, BNCESbOY oe, Tt ete ae 34, a6 
J&thid Dévi, in Patiala .., oa ea . 88 
Jétiks, Brahman sept ... aes 8 we 86 
Jatriyatribe ... se “ie 108 ww 8 
J&A, g. nee os eon oue rao wu. «86 


Jaurf, sub-section of the Mair Sunira 52 
Jawaila Mukhi temple eta awe owe 990. 2968 
Jayadeva 1. ory aes we 153 and B. 


Fsyaratha, author of the Alamkdravimaréini 153 


Jayasirnha Siddhardéja, k. of Gujarat... oe 172 
Jerusalem, visited by R. Bell ... 174, 177, 170 
Jesuits im India ... = see 100 n, 102 n, 
Jesvant Réo Puar andthe Fuars ... 166 a. 
Jezraell, plain of Ge 55% ae we 178 
phijra or gddar, form of marnage —... »» 282 


Jhang, nthe Patijfib ... see is we «CS 


jluild, ghitd, llegitimate children —... wee 279 
Jhaumpra, a Chuhra ... re oe $268, 71 
ghil,a swamp a. eas one te we (OO 


J hilfra, 117, vs os ve Ja wi 2p 
jghanar, ghar, the ahr, g. uv.  o. oe B51 


Jhonjan Deora, in ShAmgyw, imecription at... 270 
jhotidy, a messenger as. atest 350 £. 
Jhundd, & faqir’s whip eee aoe eae eon 19 


a Jigsmed-(cte )-rnam-rgyal, oxample of a 
name of the second dynasty of Leh we «91 


jymdn, a disciple oe site “we » $12 
Jitwaddr, an attendant . sis we =15 
Jinasénacharya, began the M pidparéna: and 
composed the Harivarga-Purdna .. «00 287 
jinjel, gingerly, sesamum or tilseed ol, old 
Anglo-Indian terms ... ase vee 252 
junsal?, store-keeper ... Ais see 351 
JipQr, family-god of the Raja of Kotléhr. 34, 36 


Jivaka, the story of, 285; is based on the 
Jaina purdaas, 286, in the Mahdpurdna .. 287 
Jivakachintémani, the Tamil, the age of, 285 ff. 
Jwandharachampt, by Harichandra... .. 285 
Jivandharandtaka, by Hanchandra «4. woe BBO 
jizya, poll-tax =... eee bee ove we «6 


jitdnarthis, soekers of wisdom «.. ». 978, 384 
Joars, aborigines of India... aie «vs 269 
jog, spiritual science a ee .. 296 
jog, combination of stars ory y| 812 f. 
Jogi caste, originally mendicants ... 2702., 


275, 279, 283, 290, 310, 370, 378 
John a Badd or Jahfinabéd ... aus vee 100 
jokes, among the Pafijib Hul Tribes... veo OL 
Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery at Nyemo  ... 8&8 
Jones, Sir W., 44 n.; and the writing of 


Indian languages... as ere wo 237 
Joppa, visited by BR. Bell wettest 179 
Jordan, sea Of see aoe one one ree 178 
Joseph, St, ove eae aoe are eae 17? 
potisht, astrologer or on ids xe BLO 


$96 
Ree PoReNERAEEA 
Jtbal, and the Kanaits ... bus wits wae 278 
Jubbal, Hill State eee eee eee eee 37 


Jad hills AA, 
Jung& (Keénthal)‘near Simla, the twenty-two 





ose eee eae eee eee 


Tik&s of Sis evs ies ene seod0 ff. 
Junkann, custom house ive ees oe §=99 
Junkin, custom .«. _ eae ee oe 99 
Juwahir Singh, a Jat, and Ahmad Shah, 49, 

: 55, 58 f. 
Juwai, 8S. Andaman tribe <a we = - 217, 221 


Kébul, iad to hi 1; and Ahmad 


Shah... we 3 ue sxe 40 
Kabfilpur... : . “and n. 
Kachcbh, E., subjented to Sindhurdja oe 171 
Kad plant ass sas . 214 


‘adu-water, that in “which a re 18 


washed oe ; . 207 
Kadydna, ancient Garb Kohrand, near 

Qandahar one ifs ste a eae Mh 
kafan, «shroud ... sg ae ‘ges CeO 
Kafire of Kafiristan and sincrled 360 
Kagadidrié, a letter-carrier —... bs we dol 
Kahal, sept as ies we Ol 
Kahars, caste of aiken carriers bes ey. 50 
kah?t or kahil, a weed oe eas eas we Ol 
Kalldar, possibly Gwalior vee ee oe On, 


Kahnuwin, the ancient Kaluwéhan, nght of 

the Bias, formerly held by the Khékhars... 3 
Kaid Réj, k. of M4&rwar, overran the Pafijéb, 2 
Kailas, Himalayas, near which is the com- 


mon home of the Aryas =... . 264 
Kaisa, Harasaila mts. ois sv . 155 
Kais Abdur-Rashid, repated ancestor of the 

Mandar Afghans ss ee Ses 3S 
Kaithal, battle-field in the Patijab nbs we «COD 
kdjdwah, pannicrs re ses ie 58 
Kaka, a Chubra name ... ee sis oe =2(Y 
Kakkala, Karka TI. bas ons «- 169 


kalah, a, hat si ae eee one oe 18 
Kaléhbasti, tn. ... ake vee aaa . 852 
Kalak Das, a Chuhya .. oi Or 81, 71 
Kilinaur, c. es oe wae ‘i ce 


Kalanj, hill pargdna see see ue 33, 40 
kalapaka, its meaning ... - o- Lot and n. 
Kalaur, a ttki of Junga ies eee wot £, 
Kalavati, a character in the Navasdhasin- 
kacharita tee en rr 154, 156 
kalb, heart, centre ee we 08 
Kah, Age, 164; Yug, 253, 258: eodiieas 261, 264, 


290, 298, 308 f., 311 


Kélidisa, poet 149, 15], 153, 287 


Kalinga re ot ». 344, 352 
Kaliojar, near Swibi 8 and n, 


Kalowal, head-quarters of the Ribiéns ww «= OS 
Kala, in the Himalayas... bes ae vee 26) 





INDEX. 


¢ 





Kaluwéhan, Kéhnuwin, g.v. 0 00 oe tee 3B. 
Kalyana, Chélukya capital ... sa ww» 169 
Kama, the blacksmith... 6. uss 
K&madhenu, cow of plenty... oe => 162 0. 
KamAl Khan, Gakkhar chief ... eee aoe 9 
kimdirs, kdrddrs, q. v. w. sa es eae 350 
kamkhwdb, gold brocade a see we «14 
Kamsa, enomy of Krishna _... sees 978 
Kaén4, in the Pafij&b Hills, home of the 
Kananjis... =. ses nie, ieee wad 
Kanuaits, aborigines of the Pafijéb Hills, 265, * 


268, 271 ff; marriages ... 275 #f., 808, 
811 £,, 314, 370, 372, 374 
Kanarese, Cannarry... on ‘ oe §=99 
Kanfwar, 216 ; Buddhism in ... oak . 268 
Kanéts, a tr ibe ee oi "B4 ff. 


Kangra, near Sri Haryobindpur. founded by 

Réji Vir Kbhfin, 3 and n., 7 ; and the Ath- 

bhoji image, 42 ; botemienn a: 52; home of 

the Bohréis ... ass date oe »». 268 
Kan Kobjiés, Brihman caste... oe 266, 279 | 
Kannah, name, given to prisoners by the 

Abdalis... sick es see ss. sae’ 60 


kanshardt, a heron (?) ... one tie oe OLA 
kins?, spelter ... sas sas roe 275 
Kanthi and the ere os tents BO 
kapil kirya, burial custom... sa »» 280 
Kapila, a Maharshi or ancient sage ss. eee LOD 
kapili, a kind of cow... 108 veo 304 
Kapilavastu and Buddha relics . 118, 121, 124 


karali, batrt, q. v. nee vis . 302 
Kurdingla and the Kanaits... vee ve 200 
kirdars, méhtds or wazirs, temple overseefs, . 
273 f.; or kimddre ... cy beg *Sh0 f. 
Karéwa, irregular marriages... 276 £,, 279 
Karka ITI called Kakkala or Amoghavarsha. 169 
karma, consequences of previous acts ve. 383 
karmas, ceremonies ; . 284 
Karmikamala, an excrementitious pfoduct, 376 n. 
Karoli, hill pargdna wea oe » 80 
karrah-nde, trumpets ... eee ved ve OO 
Karun, tribe, marriage rules ... one Oto £., 2798 
Karvi Chauth, festival... ss bee vse GUS 
Kasabrada, tn. in Gujar&t, identified with 
Késindra-Péladi at Ahmedabad... 170 and n. 
Kashan, Paunuloe, q. v. a tes 128 Dir 
kashiduh, drawn-thread work designs re Co 
Kashmir, 7 n.,8; monks from, the probable 
builders of the Basgo Monastery ... 87 £. ; 


98; 254; 257 ; 259; 348 
Kfasindra-Piladi and Kasahroda, qg.v. 170 and n.. 
kasttir?, musk... rer eee oe 110 
Katchal, one of the Nicobars is ahs ene O18 | 
Katehr, Rohelah tn. so ove tee te BG 
kathd, recitation .. Sos | bes see se 302 


Katherine of Bracauci: - ae ne 108 and a. 
Katils, a tribe, and the Khokkars «1 .. & 





‘ | ' INDEX, 
‘Kabra Mahalddr Khin, tn. near Bid a q 
Katrah Wazir Khan, tn. on the Jamnah ... 65 


‘Kauchananagar ( Deccan ) aud the Kshatri- 
yas ae os 267 

‘kaung, riee-beer used among the Chins. 
206 &., 212 £f. 
-Kavért, riv. ies ia Ue 
' Kavera aes 261 un. 

Kavibdndhava, ‘ friend of eee a title of 
Vakpati. ta és 150 
Kawélah, in tho Himuleyae: temple at .. 36 
Kawi&li Deo, a ki of Junga 34, 37 
Kayastha, Pafijéb Hill Tribe ... evi, 314, 373 
Kede, N. Andaman Tribe 217, 23% 


aon wee eon eae 


tee nee ene 


eee ee aan 


ene 


kelimriga, an antelope ... a se owe 155 
kenrita, Car Nicobar,a calendar —... 308 £. 
kenrdta-koh, Nicobarese tally stick ... wee 066 
kennita ngiyi, Nicoburese tally by beads... 367 
eonahy a plant .. wis bas sts vee AZ 


Kebnthal, near Simla, the Twenty-two Tikiis 
of Jungé in... Jo ff. 
Keralas of Malabar, and the Muralas, said to 


have been conquered by Sindhurd ja ora be 
Kerosine oil, modern Anglo-lndian term .. 252 
Késho, x... es siti sa ; wae D4 
Kétu, evil star... ee ee Bag ee 
*Keu, a Chin spirit ee or “ vee 204 
hhiid, valley es or we 308 


Khad Ashni, in Keduthal, scene of the Siér 


Fair... ie see x4 idl f. 
Khafarah, caphars, copher, a tax . 179 and n. 
Khaggi, a BETIE seg ee ss ao ol 
Khajgre Dogre, Brahman ne ese we «82 
Khilashi, Hill pargani ss oe its OO 
Khalatse Bridge inscriptions ... we = 9H, 148 


= 
Khanir, Himalayan State aa a Sai OO 

< e a Ted) ~<a °C 
Khandara tribe sae. “OS od oO 


Khin Jahan Kokaltésh, Mir Ghulam 


or 


aee ean 


Rasdl, fostor-brother to ‘Alamgir .. 68 n, 
Khan Khéndn, Intizam-ud-daulah ... ‘cs. 70) 
Kharar and the Muhaminadians iis sae 270 

' Whargdh, royal quarters im wa camp a. 17, 58 
Khari tribe, possibiy the Kitattars ... we 8 


209, 370 


eee 


kharif crops 
Kharipur, early hone of the Kisleiats 
“Khar Olid, vil. m Siflkot 
Khish, and the Kanuiis ha 979) 
Khatéshwar, a dékd of Jung’ ... ot, JC 
Khatris, tribe of mixed Brihman and Ksha- 
triya descent . we 205, 271, 275, 873 
Rhatté, sub-section of the Ghirths re 
Khattars, possibly the Khari tribe ... “ On. 
~ Khawas Khin, 9 and n.; an Afghin poet 
~ ‘under Ahmad Shah, also called Bezhan ... 63 
khél, marriage rule ni 210 
Khéra, sub-section of the Girths oe OD 
Khile't, set of robes oe 44 


ere eee ee0 


ao 


nee one 26 


273, 2 


seo baa nee 


ete 
40 


ere aee 


+ NAR en ead eeeereny 


— 


a i a ee 


@-, 


807 


iateicae ai il AU a as 


rh Doe 0 a ena hs 
NF ENT RES Ef Ue cleneet—eeepiN SORE Ah 


TIE A ol Sp meen en ema ORT ie 12 Ay I Ae la arnt rem atyone, 


| Khiae Khan, Timtr’s feudatory in Delhi... 
Ahmer a ai ae aa and the Nicobaresa. 
216; 318; 357 
vhokharain, in the Hoshitt pur District, 1; or 
Tabh.., ies 3, tn. 
Khokharén, vil. in the Patijab... big ea 2 1K 
Khokhars, The, and the Gakkhars in Pahjib 
Mistory, by H. A. Rose, I.— History of the 
Khokhars — A. —An account of the tradi- ° 
tional History of the Khdékhars, by a 
Khokhar of Khokharain, in the Hoshifr- 
pur District, Patjab, 1 ff; B—The Khd- 
khars of the Muhammadan Historians of 
India, 4 ff.; I].— A History of the Gak- 


ene ewe ere 


khurs ... és sis see | eae “BE. 
Khokra Kot, rieunen in the Pafijib... eve 2 MD. 
Khodiganj, tn. near FarrukhabAd ... 1G. 
hud Giri, riv. ... si its ose 210 
Khiumali, the Panchiyat ia es vee 270 
Khunli, sub-section of the Ghirths ... oe =D 
Khurpt, Chhimba sub-section see eee Prey 
Khushila paryand, in the Himalayas ae AQ 
Biiid, ev. a. _ see eae is 261 £, 
kimkhib, silk cloth re one se oe OOS 


Kinari Khandai, Himalayan vi)., 258; Khandai, 259 
King-Crow, ashue.among the Chins, 204f, 


208, 214 
Kirkuk, Kirkway, visited by R. Bell.. vee ba 
Kimmar, a demon ‘an ive 953 £., 25 6 ff. 
Kirtaka, a Brabman woman ... ss es. 2G 


Kirulfinaraéya (Krishuardya) probably the 
Rashtrakuta k, Akalavarsha-Krishna IL ... 288 


ivy kara, funeral ceremony or shridh — ... 305 
Kishan, hs oe eee eve eee ace 2+ 
Kishan, Brahman sept ... va ove i Ne 


Kiyald, ¢. ies 255 £, 
(w) ‘Klo* scung, a burial stick used among 


eee eee tee 


the Chins Gat wins — 214 £, 
‘ko’-Chin tribal distinction... va roe 206 
Koban, in the Caucasus, copper arrow-head 

from ase a ‘ss sug ane we O8 
kodiui madam, gifts ee ses is ee 28S 
Koharu, sub-section of the Mahajanw bon 08 
Kohat, totemism in a. one ae ose ie 
Koh Damavind, well of as ae | 
Woh-i-Nandana, tribe conquered by Mandir. 3 
Kohistan-i-Namak, tribe conquered by Man- 

dar ae os ee 58 a «- 8 
Koh Kirina, ancient Kobrand... 1 and n., 2andn. 
Kokalla II., a Chedi k see ei we» 189 
Kokdvr Sanka, a Khokhar, embraced Islam ... 5 n. 
Kokra, Bustam Rajya... Sa rT ae | 
Kol, for Aligarh... se se eos «= 
Kol, S. Andaman tribe... ee ‘ini eee’. 


Kolis, a tribe, 36; in the Pafijib Hills, 271, 
276, O78 ff. "y 308 ff., 814, 370 fi 373 ff. 
Kols, aborigines of India we 269 


Cee een 


898 





INDEX, 


= SS SS ee 
Kondaviti, captured by Krishnardéya... - 852 | Kung, Conge ... tee ove ove 103 a. 
Kondul, 8. Nicobar isl. > ose Ss oe OB | Kunit, from which is Kanait «0 oo 1 S88 
Konétiraja, captured by Nrisithha ... ww. G02 | Kunjghdin pajd ow. ai ee soe, os BOM 


Kori, N., Andaman tribe- ... ow. 217, 238 
Kosalas, in the Navasthasdukechar ita. 167 n., 171 
kotherd, a messenger... eee tes - ddl 
Kothi, hills of ... vee vee ese see 8 
kuthé, state granary... 350 andn, dol 
K6ti, Hill State, feudatory to Keonthal, 33, 


87, 42 

Koti, vil. in The Hill States... sé o4 tf 
Kot Khai, Hill State, 87; 273: centre of the 

optum trade... sis os aes oo 2/4 

dSotla, in the Himalayas ag os . 26) 

Kotléhr, in the Hill States... «=e, 4D Ef 


Kowouk, qéruq, 8 prohibition «» 125and n. 
LK rashis-mgon, k. of Leh a one in. Ok 
Krishan, Brihman section 264, 266, 311 
Krishna, g., 253, 254 n., 298; and Rukmini, 376 ff, 
Krishnarija, a Paramdra.... 165, 166 and n, 167 
Krishnaréya, Kir actaniya, gq. 0. . 288 
Krishnaréya, son of Nrisimha... re one BOL 


Kritavirya, father of Arjuna ... ar anes IO 
ki itikavi,‘a clever poet’, tittle of Padma- 
gupta ow lol 


Keshatriyas, in the Pati Hills, O46. : eum 
Brihmans, etc., 265, 267, 271 £., 275; natal 
customs, 281; purification...289 ; 306, 311; 

old, 370; 372 £. 

Kshativachidiman, a work by Vadibhasimha 
deals with the hfe of Jivaka iy Q85 ff. 

Kshemendra, author of the Auch itydtlari dra, 

119 and n.; 151 f.; mentions V&kpati- 
raja IL... vis a .» 168, 169 and n, 

Kubdicha, a Governy) of Sind... sea ee OD 

Kf, in Rawdinearh, near the Burgad mts., 

262 and n. 


Kiuun, early mhabitants of the Panjib . 266 
Kula hus and the Hdnas Pes see .» 168 
hulaku tei on beg es de ive POE 
kullah, mortars a. ins 5g 
Kidllah-(-Hhiinbarah, one of “Aisa Shih's 8 
caunon . in are ee we = 
Kulld, Haale wi i ‘a we Ot 


K ea -Chidla 1, identifie d with Anapiiya, 


q. van eee eee and n, 
palthi, a ttht of Taielas ss Bt, 36 
Kim ot Kasvin, tn, near Tanris 128 n. 
Kumdranarfiyana or Smdhurfja, kk... 154, 

165,17] 
Kumb-méla fur... Ras eas oa 139 €, 
Kumbirsam and the Kanaits ... ae 073 £, 
Kumher, fort, attached by Aimuad Shah ,,. 58 
‘Kun, Chin clan anccotry 206 f,, 218 
Kun-dgi-rmam-reval, k. ous ies ww =O 


Kundina, ta, in Vidarbha 


«» = 876, 879 
Kundinanagara, Krishna's capital 


ie «6 oO | Lauré, Obhimbd sub-seetion ... or ony 4 8 


Kapila, in the Pafijab ... bes ond 6 
Kurukshétra, home of the Bairdji disk 

270 £.; 284 
Kuga, son of Ramachandra... oun we BB 
Kuéa-grass a soo ote tee 
Kadsheli Deo, a tikd of Jung# .., ys $4, SY 
Kusumévachdla, a Vindhyan spur. «0» 258 


K utbu’d-din, viceroy of Delhi ves vor 268 
Kuthdr, in the Himalayas ae eee we 87 


Kuvalaya, meanings of .. 0s ww dB 
Kwara, vil. near Garhwél se. wae wed FE 
Kwitiny&ibdi, creek, in the Little Andaman, 246 
Kyla, Fe nee vee vee ave een 262 
‘Kyen, a Chin spirit es ie ase wee 204 
Labang or Loband sept... ass ses we Sl 


Lachchhan Rajéion Ke; or Signe of Royalty 

in Rijas, by H. A. Rose... tee et 
Lacrampe, Father, and the Nicobarese langu- 

uge iss = teow BRP 
Ladah& Kh&n’s btn near Kangra, .. os = 
Ladakh, mani walls, 87 ; and Buddhiem, &8 ; 

and the Baltis, 91 , 92; 95; Buddhist stone 

image «a. ie Bae wae oe 97 £.; 148 
Ladakhf imscriptions and the Endere... 93; 95 
Laddkhi Chronicles and the Basyo fort  .. 85 
Ladikhis ... si woe ove ove OE 
Ladhfrid, sub-section of ‘the Ghirths... .,, 62 
L6haul and Buddhism... 4. ase ya 6B 
Lahore, 8, ravaged by Muizzu’d-Din, 4; and 

the Khokhars, 5, Gand n. ; 7 f ; and ‘Imfd- 


Ol Milky. See ga 4a 43 and n., 70 
lai-lo,a Chin teacher... vee ee = 208, 213 
Lakh Dat&, Patijib Hill Saint... oo vee 290 
Lakhnan ( Lucknow ) .. ae ot 18, 67, 69 
Lakharl-tr, wood supplicr sce te ree BOL 
laksha, Sk. re sia «» «=: 08, 365 and n. 
Lakshman, g. ... i vee 208 
Lakshmi, goddess "164, 165 and n. ; 376, 378 
Limas,atmbe ... sas aes nee vie O75 


land, among the Chubras, 21; rights among =. 
the Pufijdb Hill Tribes ove et O7E f, 

Languages of Savages, a plan fora uniform, 
scientific record of, see Savages ...181 #,, 


217 #, 917 #,, 385 we, 
lanka, a atack of fnel oop ie’ eae 


Lanka, Cu. en soe eee vow $02: 
Lannoy, Benjamin De, Consul at Aleppo, me 

134 and H, 
Lar, in Persia .«., tee wne eee 104 f: 
Lita and Sindhurfjan 1. a. ow 157 9, T7L 


Latrobe's Letters from the Nicobars wa asa ‘GOB 
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INDEX.” : * BOE 
" debi Beri oe not ok ag omemtetehin remtranntgietiemtmrrrtay tip aaaatinammeaieadanmanntnemeses emnarmeamenenterenareananaani 
Land, wid in Sirmir ene ven ane oes 84 Mahak&la ( Mahdikdlaparvani. 7 feast... aee 156 
lmoti-gd, pig sacrifice among the China =... 214 | mahdtshapatalika, chick recoyd-keeper + B40 
Taava, son of Ramachandia —... nes »» 08 | mahdudtyea, chef councillor .,. eee . B49 


‘Gderdpal-‘akhor-btean, ki of W. Tibet wn 98 
' J%, Qin peddy-fielda -... os we 210 
Legends, Ohuhra—of Rimsar 21 £ ; “of the 
* »Marviage of Balmik’s Daughter, 23 ff.; 
“Phe Creation, 7] £; Story of Dhayaind, 
78 ff.; of Dfin&, 80 fF.; 106 fF , 135 # 
Leh, kings Of we tes oe oe BOL, 97 F. 
Léiah, in the Paiijab ... ws ie 62 
Lhe-chen, dynastic name of the Gret ania 
of Tueh aoe eee one eve eee we 31 
Lha-chen=@reat fod .. ., sea. wat’ OO 
Diba-ohen-jo-dpal, k. of Lech .. wae 
thachen-kun-dai- -rnani-rgyal, k. of Ladd&kh, 
inscription of, 89; identification of, 90; date 91 
Lha-rgyal,k.of Leh .. 4. eae 
Dhayi-sras, dynastic name of Tibetan kings. 96 
Lightning, g., MahAdéo, 37 , among the Chins, 209 
» Likay, a Chubra name ... ses es ree 


likhnehdrd, aclerk aa 350 f. 
Lipari, isles eee seo ene one woe 178 
Lisbon, 102; Juxn, and R. Bell wee 174 


Lobana or Labind, sept Or Tra? | 
bLo-haang-thar-rnyed, Tibetan copyuwt  .. 98 


Léa, prince of Kétléhr, became a déotd 42 £. 
RhoObri khichri, a kind of f0d ... es ove 302 
LonkrA, yz. one “ see see we 298 
Lotsava Rinchen bzaiens: a monk woe 148 


Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of Bombay in 
1668 eee ove, 103 nh 

Lucknow muscum pala: some harpoon- 
heads vas ee ie HOO 

Ludhiana raveued by Taare the Ridius. 6 f. 


Lumbini, birthplace of Buddha - 118 
lin, galt e, -ee eee or tw <1 
Machht, casté ... oe seo. OE 
Machhi-khén, 144 of Chine. wv sandn 
Madapollam, piece youds, ala ‘Angloduaien 
term —s ave ove o 202 


Madhiin, Hill State, teudutory Lo Keen thid.. 3u 
Madhuri taken by Nrisimho .. ... a 302 
enue Maddera slepotan, visited by R. Bell, 


Y LOL ; 344; the Right-hand Castes of 348 n, 
Mogadin and Ach yuta .. es acs . 352 
tei ghGys entertainm ent . hes. . is . 313 
maghrib, evening enven see ws 65 
Magic, among the Chubras, 19 ; ‘ive e Pai 
Hill Tribes... . 809 
Magulla mentioned by R.Bell a. ae 100 


Miéhubhdvata, war, 35; andthe Rajpits. 265, 268 
Mah&ddo for Manin, g, 35, Lightuing, g, 

‘ ov ff, 
Mahadev, g. eee ; tee ies hes woe 258 
‘Mabdjans, Kangra sept see eve vee oe (52 


Mabfinad&t&, g. . sve wettest 268 
Mahanphaé, a idk? of Junga, 34; cult of ws 36 
Mahdparindbdana-Sutta, the and the Piprah- 

wa Vase - ine ve 118 
Muhdpurdna, the, and ne ier of Jivaka, 


235; date of ... i ea vie . 287 
Mahi Siva, and Mahisf, q. v. ... oe 253 ff. 
Mahast Déotad, the logend of ... see 253 ff, 
Mahvyutpatti, » work ... wee weer 118 
mahdwats... see ss vee ee vee 382 
ilahesha, g. vee ane one ase wes 268 
Malesvara=Siva, ¢. 1 a es . 381 
Mahi Kahashon =—Muhishétra, eB 40 and n, or 

Mahi-Khashwa a ose 41 n, 


Mahlog, inthe Himalayas... ave we BO 
Mahmwin ( Mahiban?) tn. near the Jumna, 
and Ahmad Shah _... vee ia ae. “OL 
Mahmad, son of Bharth es “de we «SO 
Mahmdd Khan, hei-apparent of Ahmad 
Knfin woo coe 
Mahmad Sultan in the Pat, 2 2; i sixth 
mvasion of India — axe a we 
Mahmid Shih IT, and the Khokhars- wa «6D 
Mahni swamp, near Pandit... eee OD 
Mahrattahs and Ahmad Shih Abdali...12, 15, 
15,148, or Marhattahs... 48 ff., 55, oe, 61, 66 


65 £, 


mahtd, un offieral oes aa ‘ss eve GOO 

Maindarth, tu. on the Tons, 258; or Maindé- 
rath sas ive O54 ££. ; 259 

Mainpuri and Ahmad Shah _... we §=GOE., 70 


Maitreya, Bodhisattwa, image in Chamba 


monastery, Basgo w+. bas we «686, 93 FR 
Majhog, abode of the demon Singt ... » 207 
Majorca islands... see ae Sea . 174 
Makara, crocodile vas oo» 158, 165 and n. 


Makkerru, sub-section of the Mahajans .... 62 
Malati, a character in the Navaschasdukacha- 


TUG ves es ei roe wee =: 154, 15? 
M@lava, aud the Paramdras «. aes ee Lod 
Milavaminaketana, for Sindhuiyja ... ee 150 
MAilavaraja==-Sindhurija » 156 
” Malay language in the Nicobara sw . 319 
Malaya, mts. «. oh, ‘es we 155 
Malayan aboriginal and N <onbarese langu- 

ages compared... = Me ewe 357 ff. 


Malfusai-i-Timdri, the, and the Khoékhars ... 6m. 
Mahk Alléh-did, governor of Lahore we «CB 
Malik Iast iss os es 3n.,9 and n. 
Mahk Ikhtiyfru‘d-Din, Altunia, q. v. we «COO 
Mahk Jasrat, son of Shaikhé... ‘ise ee: WO 
Malik Kad,a noble of Ghaznt... On, 
Malik Kalin, a noble of Ghaznt re . 8n, 
Malik Khusrau, last of the Ghaznivides .. 4 
Malik Shaikh vee ace ace ove see %, 6 


400 


Malik Shaikha, governor of Lahore ... 8, 6 and n. 
Malik Tatér Khfin, governor of the Paijéb ... 5 
Malikind dues. Se ves 260, 268, 274 


Mailva and the Paramiras  .... 166 and n.; 
| 170 and n.; 171 £. 
Milwi and the Kshatriyas — «. “as 287, 270 
Malyavati, character in the Navasdhasdika- 
Chiurita vee ra oe w. 154, 156 


Man, Mr. A.C., “and the Nicobarese languages. 317 
Man, Mr. E. IL, and the languages of the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese + 18), 


18d, 220), 3] ies 322, 353 a 357 {. 


Man, Col. H., and the Nicobarese languages. 317 
Minasasarovara, lake in Tibet ie a SeRUOOL 
Minavadurga, taken by Nrisimha  ... saa O52 
mandala or dééa, 348 n.; modern pargana, 
550; mandal ... oe ae os 300 n. 
Mandalapurusha, compiler of the Tamil lexi- 
con ‘Séldmaninigandu aes we wes DES 
Mandar, son of Sanda ... ‘ns ‘“ ae oe © 
Mandir Afghdns, descendants of Mandar, 3 
Mandhatri, k. of the Ikshwaku race ... dee by 
Mandi, Hill State is vs sibs see. DO 
Mandi Rohr, in Kapirthali... ~ ve 4 
Minekir or Malkhed, home of the Rathors... 169 
mangalas, Charms ee re set ae. 121 
Mangla Devi, fort in Jummu... 3 ie. We 
manhras, spits... Se — a ve. 296 
mda, & measure, di ee see Ad 
mani (Toda) bufflo-bells se Ss ge 288 
mani-walls 1m Tibet se was 85 #f.; 92, 97 
Manik-Thiri, day when the mussels rise to 
the surface of the sea ee dies 1é€4 n, 
Mafijughosha, Bodhissatva (‘a Tam-dhy- 
UNLS ) oe fn ek “ae eas 86; 90 


Mann, Dr. Oskar, on Ahmad Shah... sae oO) 
Mannd, Mu-in-ui-Mulk... ei bac ia 40 
Manthara=Mandara, Mount ... s eg BOL 
Mann, progeuitor of mankind... ine we 162 
Manucei «. ae ve ai 19 nn; 174 
Mantn, in the Hi}l State ‘se oes we 8 
Mantni, a ézku of June’ ses ba soak £. 
Ményakheta, « cap. of the Rathors of Manckir 

or Malkhed, phindered or 
Maran, a mickname of Beordshhst 
Marithus ... ei sie oe wth 166 n. 
Marland, in Sidlkob oo... fn. he oe 
Marhattahs, see Mahrattahs, 48 ff. ; 55, 58, 61, 66 
Mari Buchiin, vil. in the Pafijab ue eeead Ds 
mits, Patydbl, forte | 3 aud u. 


eae one 169 
@oe eer ] 


eee eae one 


NM ort Tappa, in t the P; atiqils eee eta oar 2s a 
Marriage of Baluik’s Daughter, Chubra 
Joven .., wei rer x “as 29 $7, 


Marriage, customs, among the Chins, 212 £. ; 
among the Putjab Will Tribes, 272, 275 f ; 
of Hindus, 275 f.; of widows, 280; kinds 
of, 282 ; cight forms of vA Sas 376 uu, 


INDEX. 


Marsh, Mr., E. J, Co.’a servant, at Dacea ... 174 
Mirwar, and the Kshatriyas ..  ., 267; 270 
Mary, the Virgin P--cae. As De 
masdn or jayi, a cure; also a burning-place, — 

or demon, 19; called chhatd... Sa Wao “Ce 
mash, figured cloth ... ss ese ow 14 


Masulipatam, MasLepotan, visited by R. Bell 101 
Mustn, sub-section of the Mair Sunérs. sw... 2 
Mathurd, sacked under Ahtnad Shih. 51,60, 


61 and n.; 62, 64, 70; and Jardsandha, $82 
Matiina, for Figd Will pargand sa we 38 
Matris, water nymphs ... es oes vee B04 
Manu, tn. W. of Farrukhibad, 14 and n.; Mau 

Rashidilbfid ... o be ». 69 and n. 
Muaund, a weight, old Anglo-Indian term .., 262 
Maurer, aud the Nicobarese languages. 317; 821 


Mayayamula, an excremontitious product. 376 n. 


Mayikawala, an excrementitious product 376 n. 
Maytira, poet... a a eas « 151 
mehod-rten, in Tibet. we 87, 88, 97 
mnedallions, ‘awised and painted, in the Basgo ° 
Monastery +... Ge se oe O7 ii, 
medicines among the Panjab Hill Tribes ... 815 
Mighasaiidésa, a work by Kalidasa ... wx, 287 


mehtis, wazrs or kirdirs, temple overseers. 273 f, 
Merchants of the Patjalb Hill Tribes 
Merutunga’s 

163 un. ; 


vee 274 
Prabandhachintimani, 159; 

167 and n.; 168 andu.; 169,170 ¢ 

and n.; 171 n. 

Messena, tn., seat of the silk manufacture, 174 ff, 
Metnetchya, Nicobarese standard of reckon. 

ing se 186 sib 


vw" eee vob B05 


Mian Bibi, the Cult of, by H. A, Rose ee. OZ 
Midnwili, totemism in... ive we ee 
Midnipur ‘celts’... sas es a we OD 
migrations of the Hill Brihmans ... 266; 273 
Mihrab, a descendant of Dahak ees eee | 
Mibrabad, near Audh ... ave we §=—87 
Mihtar Masi, Moses os ies ise 21 n. 
Minis, Minis, 5; aborigines of India woe 269 


Minores isles eee ena ane 


toa eee 174, 
Mi-pham-mgon, Lama and viceroy of Leh... 92 
Mirvist, castG va ane aoe ' Qy 


see een 


Mizath, tn, and Ahmad Shah... ed 50, 60 

Mir Ghulim Rasdl, alias Mir Manjble ——...68 £, 

Mir Juwmlah, Sadr-ng-sudir, aud Abmad r 
Shih, 47; and Thos. Pratt ... Wes vee 174 


Mir Mandn or Mw in-ul-Malk-(Mannu)-whose 
daughter was betrothed to Ahmad Shih... °° 
10; 43 and n.; 45 ff; 70. 
Mireowal, near Sidlkot ... bes ia. eae 
Mir Sahib, fur Sher Audiz Khin. 12, 144f,, 
50f., 56 £.; 59; 61 #. ; 68 f. 
Mirzi, Babd, son-in-law to Aziz- uid: din 64, ¥() 
Mirz& Tahmaisp, Miskim, a slave a se «= X00 
Missionaries, American Baptist, amodng the 
Chins 206 0.5 211. 
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*? 
"pete ‘Abdollah Sahih who aa ie Sher 
Monastery ruinsin W. Tibet...  ... 85, 87 f. 
| Mongebell Monte Bello or Gibello, Etna, 
175 and n. 
BMongol spcaaiats in Tibet, ‘Sogpoi mGonpa, 
a ¥, eve ons tae one eee ees 
‘Wecgite i in Tibet ave wae eee 85, 87 
pie tin, Chin, teacher Pry see ons 209 
monkeys, worshipped one ee eee woe O04 
Mon-Khmer languages, 180; and the Nico- 
Parase “ven ase we «216; 318; 357 
moynntients, among the "Panjab Hill Tribes, « 272 
Moores, Mubammadana, 104 ; in Tangier. 174 n. 
Morriase, Capt. of the Pratdece. » 177 
Moses, Mthtar Masi, among the Chuhras, 
21 and n. ; 107; 187 
Mother ‘Li, The Great Parent, worshipped by 
the Ohins ove vee 204 H.; 208, 211, 213 f 
govannds, Kannit leaders, 265; or thdkurs ... 268 
*Mriganda, a Muni ss see ee LBD 
Mriginkagupta, father of Piduasapta .. 150 
wmrindladank?, alotus-root —... st vee 105 
Mubarak Shah, Sultin... ... ie. 
Mughals in the Pafijib, 7, and Ahmad Shah, 
67 ; 264 
Muhammad, Sultin of Ghor.. sis 4, 5 n- 
uhnmmed Husan, probanly Ghulim Hasan 
or Satin : be ww» LOL, 64 
Muhammad Sadty, Sukhanwar, brother of 
Ghul4m Hasan ies 10 
Muhammad Sabb, sher AndAz Khan Bahédur. 11 
Muhammad ShAhb IIT. ws ie. fn 
Mohammad Shah, and the Khékhara ra 
Muhammad Tughlag Shah, and the Khokhars 
Muhammadan, and Hindu names used toge- 
ther, 2n.; Scriptures, among the Pafijib 
Till Tribes, 264; migrations, 270; mar- 
riages, 278; puberty customs 281; dead, 
disposal of = a ane ‘es +2283 £,; 290 
»Muhammadans, and totemism, 51; Moores, 
104; conquered MAlva and Gujartt, 17], 
ORS; dress of, etc, ou. we wwe 872, 974 
Mohméd of Ghazni... ie eee 8 
Mo’'tn-ul-Mulk, Manna, 10, alicgs daughter 
” marriod ‘Imid-nl-Mulk .. 48andn, G 
wn’d-Din, ravaged Lahore ist aki 
* mukh dikdi, a marriage custom — eos 976 
Mala Gtar a a fase B08 
Malardja, founder of the Ohantahyas of 
Anabilapattana sink we 151 
Muthe, in W. Tibet. eevee (97 
Mulld Sarde Khan, a chief «. +66 f. 
Musa; Hill Btate ~-. * 3b 
wor V: rp 6 Pry 
wei / Prpecrtic f ; 169 £; 171 and n,; 172 
vingaddam or ugrdkd, a tax gatherer... 4. 961 


cro cx 


wt 





muqaiyash, decorated abe bee oe one BG 
Murad IV., recaptured Bagdad from the: 
Persians aes aie ete 126 a, 
Muralas, in the Navaschasdinkacharita, 157 n.; 171 
musdbih, a courtier ... ek one we «(8D 
Musalman, as k. of Lad&kh ... i oe «92 
Musalmans, the Baltis ... eee ie ww «=D 


Muscatt, visited by R. Bell 2 ee 101 £, 

Mykenae blades .. sae ae vr OF 

Myvabolam, Binlinas, ola. " Apglo-Indian , 
term. ane tee oe vee oan see 252 


Nachchinfrkkiniyar, commentator, on the 


Jivakachtntamant a vue He soe 28D 
nid or ox, worshipped ... ass ase ve B04 
Naédaun, in Kotléhr _... se . 33, 34, 37 


Nadinah, tn. and Ahmad Shih as wo = 
Nadir Shah’s invasion of Hindustan, 14; and 


Ahmad Shf&h ... a ie ve «G00. 
Nava kings in Réjputind ave ove ove 172 
nigaddéraka, snake-youth sas oss ree Oy 
N&éga-Kshatriyas ‘i ous vee 172 
Naigamimbé, queen to Nrisithha one eve BOR 
Nigar wnting ... ie vce we LAD 
Nagar Mall of Albaribad, opposed Ahmad 

Shah .. see ini are oe 65 
Nag-bansi or Takshak, the descendants of 

Beorfishhsi vee ave ow. - 
Nig Ohauth, or Mahisu, four BOdS we we 205 
nig dévid, snake god as. ace tee wee BOE 
Nag Pancha, festival .. ase ss oe 302 
Nagpiar, home of the aborigines nee vee 269 


Nigpur Pragasti, list of Paraméra kings, 


165 and n.; 172 
Nahan, and the Kshatriyas ... one =: 287; 270 
nahshirds ee eee eee bee eee see 304 
nirk, Naagg aee aes ee ase we §=98 
Nain, near Simla ae se oe 84 


Najib Khin, commander snes ‘Ahmad Shih, 
12,15 and n ; 16, 44 f.; 51, 60, 62 ff; 66, 70 


wibehutar. evil stars... re eve we 812 
namis-i-maghrib, sunset prayers —s we we =59 
Nambi-Andfér Nambi arranged the Tamil 
Somptures Me. eet, | abs 288 n. 
Nanak, Gurh ww. eee 81; 136; 142 
Nancowry, 0. Nicobareee, 817 f,; de Roéps- 
torff’s dictionary of ... vee vee BOQ 


Nanda, traditional half- beste: ‘of Buddha, 119 n, 
nin-i-tanak, thin bread... ve wea oe 17 
Narain, g. ane one oe = :26, 26 
Nérdint Bali Shradh, a funeral ceremony .. 284 
Narasa or Nrisizuha =. ose ve vee S52 
Narasiznha or Narsi eee aoe eve oan 167 
Narelab, tn., and Abmad Shih jee wane 40 


on b 








i02 
Beer meenane eee 
Narmadé (Revi), goddess in the Navasiha- 
sdirkacherita ... ae ees eee 154 ff. 
naval pajd, secret ceremony .. one wee 2B 
ndvw khuldi, a marriage custom er ste “BOO 
Narsingh, g. ies ‘ie eee ewe =: 2.98, JOO 
Narwarkét Ses as aed eee ie 00 
nasagchts, armed messengers ... 16 f; 46 f1.; 50f, 
Nashudi, on the Pabar riv. oc a vee 208 
Nasik cave inscription ... ie an eee 172 
Nusiet, a work ... aa See ei ove 284 
Nat, a spirit among the Chins... ove 207 ff, 


Natha, 1 Chuhra name... or sé we 19 
Naushera, tn., in Chuhra legend. 79 f., 82 f.; 
106, 109 
navagraha homa, a ceremony connected with 
the planets... is sé oe SVD 
Navaséhasinka, Sindhurija ime 150 and n.; 
‘151 and n.; 153 and n.; 154 ff.; 165, 169 ff. 
Navavithasakacharita of Padniapupta or Pa- 
rimala, by the late Prof, G. Bithler and 
Dr. Th. Zachariae, I—The Manuscript, 


149. IL—The Author, his time and work, 
150. II/.—Quotations from, 151 f. IV.— 
The Navasthasdirkacharitau, 1538. V.— 


Analysis of the Poem, 154 ff. VI—His- 
torical Events from it, 159 ff.; gencalogical 
tree of the Paramara kings of Dhara and 
Ujjain, 165; details concerning them ...1 66 ff. 
Nazarcth, visited by R. Bell 4. V7? and n., 178 
Nazir or Secer, an official ees ve 125 and 1. 
Néog, in the Himalayas ove or we OF 
New Year’s Day, ceremony at Nycmo, 6&8; 


among the Pafijib Hill Tribes wee OZ 
Neag-dbang-rgya-mthso, a Lama, contem- 
porary of k. Sengge-rnam-rgyal _,., wee = BG 
agapt, pickled fish one a we all, 215 
mNegGris, uncient name of W. Tibet ... ae OF 
Nidzis, a tribe aa ine wee ‘aie ce O 
Nicobarese languages... 181 ff. ; 217 ff; 
ol? ff., 353 ££. 
nidhdna, a receptacle a. ene = - 119 
Nigalds, Pafijab Hill sect = ose une wwe SL 
Nigliva inscription re oa sie - 119 
Nikale, near Lahore... ses ‘ve oe «OO 
Nilab, home of the Gakkhars... nie oe. 38 
Ninduna, a pargand —.. see ee “ ) 
Nineveh, or Neneveigh, visited by R. Bell, 
129 £. 
Nirandar Chandar, Raji of Kangra... wae 265 
Nirmand copper-plate inscription... 049 n. 


Nissowinis, sub-division of the Rihifns, 3 and n. 
Nor-‘adzin, a princess of Lad4kh ... ane 587 
Norités, festivals des ‘is it ee BOL 
Noratri, featival... a ves 302 
Norham harpoon as sue a ree 64 
Notére,inGarhwal .. a, ooo aes, 2B] 


¢e0e vee 
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Notes on the Chins of Burma, by the Revd. 
G. Whitehead.—Religion, 204 f.; ‘Tribal 
System, 206; Propitiatory Ceremonies, 207; 
Spirits, 208 ; Cosmology, Witches, Law, 209; |. - 
Manner of Life, Tattooing, 210; Burmese 
Influence, 211; Customs—Marriage, 212 £.; . 
Burial... = sees". eee 214 fe: 

Notes on Ancient Administrative Termsand “™ 


Titles in the Patijab, by H. A, Rose. 348 ff. 
Nrisitnha, Narasa, son of Iévara sans ue BUD 


Numeral co-efficients, Nicobarese, 838; nu- 
morals ... or re si $61 ff. 
Nunnery ruins at Nyemo —_ ang oe oe BB 
Nurilbid, 8. of Agrah, contains the tomb of 
Gann& Begam... “at ae ae oo 44 1, 
Nur-ul-hasan Khin, Sayyid, of Bilgrim ... 68 
Nusrat, a Khokhar chief, 3, defeated by Timar; 
6 and n. 
Nya-khri-btsanpo, ‘a Lord of the earth’ ...« 86 
Nyemo, in W, Tibet, inscriptions-at... 85 ff.; 97 
Nyima-rnam-rgyal, k. of Ladikh 86, 92° 
Nyurla (sNyungla) i in W, Tibet, votive tablet 
at tee see oon eee oon we 92 


Oaths, among the Chubras, 19; the Paijab 


Whil Tribes ies ... 308 
Obaumamba, wife of Nr al eee es woe ODD 
Occupations, Chuhra, 20; of the Pafijib Til] 

Tribes... coe os as eas 372 £, 
odhit, high official Sie see vee BOL 


Oeiros, bay of, probably Bay Wieow. 174 and ne 


ok-mi, skilled Chin teacher  ... ve . 208 
Oiucns, among the Chubras, 19; the Pabijib 
Hill Tr ibes wae ooe * eve 306 f. 


Onve-darawa, Outer dopantaaese Teibes, 217, 
220; languages, 239 ff,; 243 f.; vocabula- 
ries ee x eee mee. “Sie 246 ff. 

Ootacamund ... is iu ws 893 

opitun, among the Patjéb Hill Tribes. 274, 315 


Oram Zebb, Magull ... oe «60 owe) 1:25, 132° 
Orang-bukit, wild Majays —.. ave de “818 
Orang-utan, wild Malays ‘a ua . 318 


Ormous, Ormuz ... » l02and n.; 103 and n. 
Ornaments, among the Paij4b Hill Tribes .... 372% 
ox or néd, worshipped ... ei ate ca, BOK 
Oxinden, Sir George, Oxenall, President of 
Suratt, 1662-69 ve ove 10] and n.; 103.n. 


Puabar, riv, mn a. Rls wee 262 
Pabasi, 7... ve 255, 250 £.; 261 and n, 
Paco d’Arcos, Passe Darkas, tn. noar Lisbon, + 
, 174 and y, 

Padmagupta or Parimala, author of the Na- — 
vasihasinkacharita we. ‘ke ow = 149 ff 
Padmasimha, otherforms  ... , oe = sve 167 








ih. see angie er 





350 £. 
eee 5 n. 
paldl, Toda, a milkmanu. dss ee we «=83 
Palankwe, Andamanese Tribe... as 
Palfrt, in the Hill States wwe oe 85 
Palestine, the travels of R. Bell and J. Camp- 


Pohrt, & record: keeper ee ase 
Pakpattan, the ancient Ajidhan re 


bellin ... see aes 96 ff.; 125 ff. ; 173 ff. 
Pali, Paiijabpargand, ... sa. ene 
Pallava, saint, ancestor of the Plaud uke ade. Oe 
palsrd, an official see eee one . 351 
Palwti, vil.in Sirmur ... see we wwe «84 
panch gdvyd, mixture used in purification 


~ Geremonies 4. one ae wwe «= 289, 297 
panch jég ... eee ove ose we Old 
panchak shank, eruptions hymns ... eee 309 
panchdyat, council ae eee see one 273 
panch ratan, five gems v0 ose oe eee BOS 
pandantus, paste ... aes wes vee O47 


Pamdavas, and the Cult of Kanéti we 90; 2638 £. 


Pandavs .. oon ove ove eee 21 ff. 
Pangi wizlirat ss. eee eee ec 350 f: 
panild, feast =... eee ace ase « Sle 


Pinipat, victory of ‘ae. eee us ve 10 
pdni-watrié, pimples =... ue we «CO 
Pafjab, home of the Khokhars and Gakkhars, 1 
Pafjib and Totemism ... tee ol f, 
Paijdb, Notes’ on Ancient Administrative 
Terms and Titles in ... es 348 ff, 
Padjib Hill ribes, A report on, from a 
Native point of view, by Mian Durga 
Singh.—Tribes, Tribal Designations, 2648. ; 
History of Migrations — Tables of Hill 
Sections--Brihmans, 266; Réjpits, 267; Vai- 
éyas, 268; Sadras, 969; Mendicants, Tribal 
Head-Quarters, 270; Genealogical Tables, 
271; Monuments, Caste Marriages, Totem- 
“ism, Tribal Names, 272; Public Assemblics, 
Deities, 273 ; Trade, Artizans, 274; Marriage 
Oustoms, 275 f. ; Divorce, Polyandry, Pros- 
titution, 277 ; Inheritance, 278; Tribal de- 
tails, 279; Widows, Household customs, 280; 
Adoption, Puberty, 281;,Betrothal, Marri- 
age, 282 ; Death, 283 ; Purification, 289; Re- 
ligion, Gods, 290 &.; Worship, Ghosts and 
- Spirits, 296; Initiation, Sect, Priests, 297; 
Placés of worship, Sacrifices, 298 f. ; Fes. 
tivals, 300 #.; Animism, Worship, of Spi- 
rits, 803 ; of Ancestots, 805; of Animals and 
Treea, Omens, 806 £.,; Sumptuary and 
~ Naming Oustome, 308; Magic, Charms, 
Possession, Exorcism, Dreams, Spirit pro- 
pitiation, Evil Hye, 809; Fortune-telling, 
. Illness, 310 ; Abstentionfrom Foods, Tribal 
“Descent, Customs on Eating, Restrictions 
as to Women, 311; Pronouncing Namesand 
Words, Courtesy Titles, Agricultural Su- 
‘perstitions, 312 ; Food and Driuk, 313; Din- 


ing Customs, 314; Stimnlantsand Medicines, . . 

315; Social Customs and Intercourse, 870f,," 

Olothing and Ornaments, Dancing and Bing- © 

ing, Ocoupations and Professions, 372 f,; 

Agriculture, Land Rights, ete.  .. 374, £. 
Pannuloe, perhaps the modern Kashan. 128 and n. 
Panuiin Jats sue ze ea pas ws “oO 
ParabrahmA, the supreme Spirit ave O76 n. 
Parfli, Pill pargand 33, 37 
Pareméras of Malava, 150; 157, 159, 161 n., 

162 and n., dynastic list, 165; 166 a n., 167 ff. 
Paratubramnahtbhirit, a name of Sindhurtja we L5A 
Paraméravarméaketu, a name of Sindhnrija... 150 


Paras Rim, ancestor of the Kshatriya wee 207 

pardd nishin, secluded women... Perr ae: 2 | 
parganis, 33 .; 274; or mandala, 350 and n.; 

351 and n. 

Parhdlah, in the Paijib ak ane wae eke 
Pariar, in the Undo District of Oudh, its 

prehistoric implements see eve 1. OE, 
Parikshit, k., successor of Yudhishthira ... 

376, 384 

Parimala or amide at YJ. Dives sis 149 ff. 

pdria, fairies see vee ve 296, 304 
Parévibhyudaya, a otk. iy Jinastnicharya, 287 
Parévanitha-Tirtharmnkara age . 287 


Parvati, goddess... be ius 378, 330°. 

Pasand Khin, Shah, a commander under 
Ahmad Shah ... sae ‘es ws inc, OG 

pa-‘san ‘saya, Chin teacher or priest ... 207 I. 


Pashu-pati ase eee tee vee we 263 
Pusse Darkas, Paco d’ Arcos, q. v. «. W74and n. 
pasture, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes oe OVO 
Pitald, a character in the Navasdhasdikacha- 
vit®  — eee et bee ia Ld ff. 
Pathiins, a sect ... is ae wee 204 
Pathrilé, sub-section of ihe Ghirths... soe We 
Patna ase ive . 100 ny 
Patnah ‘Agimibid eas 68 n. 
patté, a leat tee ous see von a Be 
patti, blanket a + as aes we OO] 
Patwiil, riv, in the Himalayas ne we 261 
patwdri, an official nee se sve Jol 
Paulinists, Pollistians, the Jesuits ...102 ad n. 
Paulomi, wife of Kasyapa ss. one vee L6H 
Paundraka, an enemy of Krishna . 379 
Pavagadh, Pavakadurga, fort in O, Gujarat. 
166 n. 
pawn- -2eng, Chin burial offering wwe «= DAA, 216 
Payar, rive. see sé es eas ew 270 
Pegu-Tenasserim Coast, tradition of a Nico- 
barese migration from dus see 360 
pehra, toast see vee ses oes as 313 
penates, deceased fore- fathers, worshipped 
by the Chins ... os or 204, 206, 208 
Periyapurdnam, Tamil work by Sékkijir ... 
288 and n. 


404 
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Persia, 8., copper implements, 54; and the 
travels of BR. Bell and J. Campbell 10098 ff; 


125 #f. ; 178 £, 
Persian characters in Sheh inséription we «93 
Pesans or Pisans et vee ov 179 and n. 


Pesh&war and Ahmad Shah .. ve 70 
Phiga, in the Himalayas... ee oe 37, 42 
phases of the moon, among the Nicobarese... 367 
Phe, on the Indus, votive tablet at we «92 
Phyang, vil. in Tibet... ne oe «60688 £; 92 
Pile Bheddi, Brahman sept... 9 «0 vee 92 
pilgrimage among the ils Hill Tribes ... 270 
pipal tree.. aes a .. 255, 272, 306, 311 
Piprahwa Vase Inscription .. eee 317 ff. 
pindl?, anidol os. las ea ove we 43 
pudhan, a light wrapper oe ose we 18 
pir ghdzi, tomb of Ladahi ate in edi 4 
pire, saints . 290 
pisacha, a form of shrine ove 376 n. 
Pischel, Prof., on the Piprahwa Vase mserip- 

tion... ae 119 £. 
pitrr paksh, dark “halt of lunar month, 289; 


ancestor’s fortnight ... se ve BOD 
puri, manes ss... ane ove eee vos O09 
Plaisant, Father, and the Nucobarese 

language 3 eos ove eee ose SL? 
Plaud, sab-eeetion of the Mair Sunars we «52 
Plaung ‘ Saw, Chin, rain fairy ore we 208 
Poh Kla, Ceres, among the Ching 1. +. 207 


Pé1 ‘Kleuk, Chin, Lord of the Under Wold, 
206 f., 215 & 
Pojarh, near Jung «es “i ose ae 
Polhstians or Pauhnists see eee 102 and n. 
polyandry, among the Khdékhars, 1; the 
Todas, 84, the Patjib Hill Tribes... vee 277 
polygyny, among the Todas .. oe «» «84 
Poona and the Bohr&s os. ies we «= 2h. 8, 270 
Port Blair, 1n the Andamans o. 217, 219, 246 
Portman, Mr M V —Comparative Grammar 
of the South Andaman Languages, 183; 220, 
221 and n., on The Fire Legend, 222 ; 246 
f.; on roots, 232, 236f.; Onge-Jarawa 
words, 239 ff , Vocabulary ... aes 246 ff, 
Portugalls and Muecatt in1650 .. 401 
and n.; 102 n.; 103 and n. 


Portuguese language in the Nicobara $19 
Porvaroi for Paraméras ove ove 166 n. 
post, poppy-head or capsule... . 20, 105 n. 


potatoe trade among the Patjaib Hill Tribes. 274 
Potter’s Field, the eis ¥s . 179 and n. 
Powar for Paramaras ... see one 166 n. 
Powargada, a fort wee on say 166 n. 
Prabandhas, Jaina, on the Chaulakyas and 


Paraméras ... see fee Ses 170 ££. 
Prig, Allahabad... eve eon eee ow 266 
Prahlidana, a Paramara or ine vw. 166 
prajdpatyam, a form of marriage — os. 376 n. 


Prakrit Words occurring in Pischel’s “Gram. — - 
matik der Prakrit Sprachen” Appendix, 


121-182 
pralaya, distinction vee eee oon ore 853 
Pramfra, old form of Paramfraa — 166 in, 
Pratt, Thos. of Dacea ... ss wb 278 2. 


pregnancy, among the Paiijab Bill Tribes ... 286 


Prester John, co. visited by R. Bell... 101, 
: 128, 1p 
priests, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes woe RE 


Prithvivallabha, a name of V&AkpatirAja IT, 
165, 168 

professions, among the PafijAb Hill Tribes ...878f, 

prostitution, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 


277, 378 
psallava,a leaf .. ose aes oe §=58 
Ptolemicus on the Puaieianas ws 166 n., 172 n. 
Puars and Paramifras ... “sé as 166 n, 


puberty customs, among the Chins, 210; the, 


Paitjib Hill Tribes see eee vue QBT 
Pujarli, Himalayan vil, acs paki SO owe OR 
Pulo Milo, Nicobar isl.... se ace ase SAD 


Puluméyi, Andhra k., Sini-Pulu, o. 172 and n. 
Punuar, Hill pargand ... eve eee ne 88 
Punwar, for Paramiira ... 9 se aes 166 n. 
Purdnas ... cms eae vee eae wwe 264 
piranmashi, full moon... vie 48, S01, 813 
Purification, among the Paftijéb Hill Tribes, 289 
Purohita, priest ... se ew. «162 n.; 27], 379 
Purushottama, a title of Vishnu sa, wwe B7G 
Pirvapurdna, that portion of the Maehd- 
purdna composed by Jinasénachirya = .4»-« 287 
pusman sammit karam, a marriage customa, 383 


Putupettandpura (P) pillar of victory at =... 352 
Pwo-Karen alphabet, among the Chins, 206 n 
sPyan-ras-yags ; Avalokitesvara 9... oe §=86 


« 


Qédirganj, in the Etah dist, and Ahmad 
Sh&h eee ene oeg ate eee 15, 70 


Qalandar Khan, envoy to Ahmad Shfh .. 70. 
Qumar-ud-din Khin, a noble, and Ahmad 

Shah 45, 47; or I’timAd-ud-daulah oe G6 tL 
Qandahér, and tho Ghori tribe 1, 2 and n.; 

and Ahmad Shh «swe 8B, 70, 
gardwal, skirmishera wre wee eee 4B 
Qasdr, S -E. of L&hor ... oe 60 owes LY An 


Qizilbash clothes oe eT ‘98 ow «69 
Qubbah-2-shdh, the Sh&h’s copula... one 58 
gér, an armed retiaue ... see tee oo» 58 
girug, Kourouk, a prohibition wes 125 and n. 


quwdchi bash, the ‘een one aoe een 5a 
Rab-brtan lbartee, Basgo castle... «Af, 
rab otops eee gene BE, 87K 


Rabstan-lha-rtse, a royal palace in Basgo 


fort rrr) een eee ete woe wae 85 


INDEX; 


Radie, (?Rai near peau visited by 
R, Bell obs ace aes 
Raddpétt =< Ee or the. Réshtrakdta 


king Kottiga .. se ieee | ape cane LOE 
RaddpAti, tn. or co., and k. Siyaka ..  ... 168 
Rae Sal, ruler of the Salt Range .. .«. 4 
Rahir tribe eas ove ate veo eee O71 
Raha, evil star .. ase nee eee 6G. 297 
Rahug, atribs .. 0... ee? tusk. . eee DS 
Rai Bhim or Bhalin,achief w =. 7 and n. 


Rai Ghalib,achicf ... see be bee 20 
rainbow, among the Chins 4. we vee 209 
Raj Sarang, a Gakkhar vO ee ee 
Rated, a tika of Junga 34, or Ratha .. on 87 
Rajane, Hill pargand ... ce = aee, BG 
Raji Viv Khan, founder of Riviona wm ae «6S 
Rajéndra-Choladéva, alias Kuldttunga- 

Chola I, or Sutngandavirtta-Chéla, names of 

AnapfiyaChola... .. ae) BBV and n, 


Réjdndra-Chdla I., or Gangaikonda-Chéla. 288 n. 
Rajpur, prehistoric implements from we 58 
Rajputand 98; and the Nagi Kings ... 172; 265 
Rajpits, 41; and tutemism ... we =O2 


RAjpats, ane the Pafijib Hill Tribes, sub- 
divisions decided by descent, 264; ur Chha- 
tris, 265, 271, table of sections of, ete., 
267 ff.; marriage rules, 275 ff.; death 


i aetours 283; food, 11; titles, 319 ; Salu- 

tation, 370 £. ; ; poeupations aise rr 372, ff. 
rdkehasa, o form of marriage... 376 and n., 378 
Rim plundered Ceylon sea ww. 136 f.,, 142 
Rima, g. ve on ove oo ose vee 208 
Raw Whandar, ancestor of the Rajpats, 

conquered Ceylon =. ie ow. 41 f.; 302 


BRamachandr prey ee eee eon im “BO 
Ramadeva, a Favamiira _ a ve oe 166 
Rimagraéma sitipa es ons ove vv 118 


Ramah, visited by R. Bell oa vee 179 
Ramingada or Yasobhata, minister of Sin- 
AhurAjacee ave sie oe wee LEA HF, 172 


Rinvtyana ve eee pee eee « 265 
Rimgangi, rv. eae vse ae eee oe «69 
‘ Ramgarh-Hill inscriptions — v0» soe owe 118 
Rim Lila ceremony ... ee ies ove 300 
Rimpdr, Hill PAGAN ase es ‘aa ‘ie. “BO 
Ramsar, Chubra legend of wsdl £, 
randhani, a cookshop «. ise avn 163 n, 
Rangoon uw. eee te oe 106 
Ranjéi Bhoj, in Chubra Jegend tg ww «75 
Ranvin Sairi and the Kanaits...  w. «. 278 
RAs Chhabit&® of Delbi, ancestor of the 
Baggl sept sete tte BL 
rgehia, stars of fate Sas e ose 007 
Rasin or Raisin, M., of Lyons, and R. Bell, 
128 and n.; 129 
Ratésh, Hill State, feudatory of Keonthal . we 
4 


age ear 


é 


; SS. 
| Rathis, Rajpat section ee ste wee vee 208 
Rathors of Manekin or Malkhed ... » 169 


Ratnachtda, character in the Navasthasdnka- 
charita eee oon oe e2@ Gee 154, 157 ff, 


Ratnavati, tn, ... aoe see see 157 tf, 
Ratn PAl, son of Sanda... at oe §«=.2and n. 
Raut (Marfthi) = horse-soldier sat $48 nu, 


Raivati, daughter of Rivata ... 55 » 376 
Rayerty, Major, on the Khékhars and Gak- 
khars .. 0 eae 0 OG 7, SN. 


Ravi, rive o.. re <a ov or 107 
Rawal Deo, a tékd of J meh ie se 34, 37 
Réwan see 7 oes ove 75, 258 
Rawat (Guzariti) = hor euclaics ove 348 n. 

Riwats, a Réjpit section ove ons ee 268 


Rawin, Hill pargand ... vee oe «63S 
Ray, Mr. Sidney, on the application of the 


Theory of Universal Grammar ... 181,183; 

221, 342 un. 

Raziyyat Sultana assisted by the Khokhars... 5 
Regyio, Regium, in “e oot » 175 

Réhrs, a caste... ae aan BUN), 373 ff. 


Religion of the Obins, “204; of the Paiijib 
Hill Tribes anes, . 290 fF.; 371; 374 

remarriage, among the Pati Hill Tribes, 
277; of widows ive ono wee BRO 

Revi, Narmada or *SaSinkasdti riv., and 


goddess, in the Navasihasinkacharila, 154 ff. 
Rice, modern Anylo-Indian term .., vee 252 
rice-beer, kaung aea ove oe 206 f,, 219 ff. 


Ridgeway, Prof., on Persian copper imple- 
ments 

Ribiin, a Paijab sept, probably the Rihins, 

2 and n. 
« 817 


@o6 eee one eet eee one 54 


Rink, Dr., and the Nicobarese languages 
rulvika ave eee vee ree 376 n. 
Rivata or Raivata, k. of Memes oe wee 876 
rnam-rgyal, dynastic name of the second 
dynasty of Lich oo 91 
Roopstorff, F. A, de, and the N icobatees 
languages ose wee 317, 321, £., 353, 869 
Rohelah soldicra under Ahmad Shah, 15, 60, 


66, 67 
Rohtas, fort, founded ss. YY) eee pee 9 
rolé, saffron ambergris ... ees ee ve 316 
Rosen, Danish Missionary, and the Nicobarese 
languages «os settee BAP 
rt, a loaf. ose eee eee ave 35, 42 
Ruodar, Siva, 254, or Ruddar soe ase DBL HE, 
Rudraditya, minister of Vikpatirija II, 169 £ 
Rukmabéhus=Rukmi ... ve oon oe 377 
Rukmakesa=Rukmi ... ime Sia ow O77 
Rukmanétra=Rukmi .., ota vee Pe Ve 
Rukmaratha=Rukmi .., es su vee OUT 


Rukmi, son of Bhishmaka ... 376 £.; 380, 383 
Rukmini Kalyanam, by G. R, Subramiah 
Pantulu oes ees oon ove 376 ff, 


INDEX. 





Rummindéi and Buddha relics 


on ll8 and n, 
: 119, 124 
Rapar, (Aribar ), and the Khdékhars, 6 f.; 
and the Muhammadans sae es 268, 270 
Roré, a Chuhbra name ... av eee eee 19 
sa‘idat Khan, Afridi Afghan ... ie “we. ke 
‘Sachi, wife of Indra... a « 162 and n. 
sacrifices, among the Chins, 207; called 


Bhundé, among the Patjil Hill Tribes 


208 £.; 305, 


saddgatipravritta, meanings of eee 163 n, 
Sadpor, ( Baltistan ) inscriptions ... O5 ff. 
sadr-us-gadér, chief almoner ... ies we §=64 
SAdd,, in Patidla... a Ds ss wee «89 
Sa ’dullah Khan, a Rohelah Nawab ... 66, ff, 69 

and n, 


Shar, fair at Khad Ashni in Keonthal, 41; or 
Shéri wee 302 
Safdar Jang, Nawal, ond Mona Shah: 11, 
14f.,16n.,, 17 


eee oss eae eae 


Sagii or Sti, form of betrothal ... woe 202 
Séhasinka=Sindhurhia eee eve 156, 165 
sahemavetrah, golden staff wee ree ewe 159 


Sthityadarpana, a work we 153 


Sabswan, pargani, in the United Provinces . 69 
Suifipur or Safipur, adopted home of Sher 
Andiz Khan ... es 12 and n. 
Saif-ud-dauluh, Nawab, chief aievner under 
Aziz-ud-din ss a se 64, 68 
Sain dynasty, of which are rate Keonthal 
Riijas se tee we 42 
Saivas, rs ie Pafi jab Hill Tribes, 
probably the Shukan Brahmans... . 266 


n.; 272, 290, 297, 3l4 


Saiva Tamil Scriptures, Tirwmurai ... £88 n. 
Saiyids see see ies ies ee AT 
Saku==Musalmin si oes 352 
Saka era, 170; or year, 820== 287 A, D. vee 207 
Naki Singh, Raja, a recollection of Sakyamu- 

ni, introduced Buddhism into the Pafijab 

Hills... oT aie ss i ove 268 
Siktaks, a caste so uses 290, 297, 314 
Sakti, goddess... - es vos 200 
Saktis, among the Patijih Hill Tribes vas Qe 
Sékyamuni=-Buddha, a recollection of 268 n. 
Sikyas, “brethren of Buddha” in the Piprah- 

wa Vase inscription... sas Sie 117 ff. 
Salar Jang, Nawab, and Aimad Shih 67, 70 
salc, a measure ... oe ie ans eee 207 
Salim Klin, achief ... See ie oe OT 


Salim Shih, Sultin Islim and the Gakkhars, 9 
Sallamumity, tn. visited by R, Bell... 183 
Salnd Patti, vil. in Rawingarh ai vee 258 
Salt Range, home of the Gakkhars ... we Od 


Salutations among the Pafijib Hill Tribes ... 370 


rere 
etaeeetnieteeteeene ne 


Salva, k. ... ss ase 
SfimA&na, in the Paijdb ... nae 
Samangs of the Malay Peninsula, congeners | 
of the Andamanese .... 217; 246 
Samdhan, vil. on the Ganges, near Farrukha- 


ave, YY) 


876, 879 
7 


vee. fee, 


bid a. sue ee wee ow. 10 
Samding Monastery on the Yamdok Take: 88 
Samin, Ghulim Hasan, author of the Shardif- 

EUsMdni ase cae | ne Pee (eo 
Saminatha Aiyar, Pandit, on the Jivakachintd- 

mani a. Make: < ees ‘as we $85 
Samuthalla near Lahore, scene o of a Khokhaér | 

defeut eee ner eee eae soe oe 5 
Sanctuary, in Keénthal ne sds ove Al 
Sanda, a Kohranfii RAj& founded Sandar in 

the Pafijib  ... se - we Zand n, 
Sandal Bar, inthe Pafijib ... Qandn.,3n. 
Sindar, c. in the Pafijab ase ave ee. 
Sfndi, tn. in Oudh ‘i ae sae aa 67 
Sani, evil star... oe sae me 266, 297 
Sanjauli, in Kednthal ... ose evs we Soe 
Sankachida = eee Goo ove ove bee 157 
sankalp, alms 1 = san anette 40 


Sankhapila, k. of the N&gas,in the Navasdha- 
siikacharita ss. ‘i 154 f., 158 £, 
Sunkriut Siwani, festival wee 302 
samsdar ee ove 378, 384 

Sanskrit, vehicle of the Jaina religious works, 
285 ; poems, and the story of Jivaka vee 286 
Sanydsi casie, originally mendicants, 270 f., 279 
283, 200, 370, 3873 
Saéoni, festival vee 303 

Saphet, Sufhet, tn., in Palestine, visited Dy 


eee 


eee aoe eee 


eee eon eee 


R. Bell... se a Sve = oe 178 
Stirada (Kaabii characters in inscription 98 
Sfirada, on — wis tee eee ow 149 
SAvada, g.. des ie eee aes ot QH3 
Sarac N abt, , near Mathura ex sins »» 61 


Sirany Khan, general under Mahmdd Shah 


II, defeated the IShékhbars ... ae vee O €. 
Surdiogis, section of the Banids we 268; 303, 
Sarasvatl, goddess asi ase 150 n, 164 
Saraswati, riv. and the Sarsuts we 266, 279 
sarbandd, dresses | sis sae pes oe 308 


Sardar Khan, a Mughal... ove “ 
Sardinia, Sardna, and R. Bell... af ‘ 
Surinbe, Braélbman,sept... 


saropu, serpaw, a sash 127; dress of honour, 188 


ee¢ tee 


sarshobhd, ornaments... sae ies oe 808 — 
Sarsut, or BulrAmt Brébmans... 266, 273, 279 
Sartiras, Rajpits of mixed descent ... we 268 


sartdré, children born of customary marri- 
apes 276, 278 | 
Sasinkasiti, riv. the Narmadé or Revd .. 165 
Sasikanda, k. of the Vidyddharas, in the * 
Navusthasdikcharita vee ve 154, 27: i 
Sadikdnta, mt. 157, 159 


See coe one oes 


pen 


see aee eee ood 
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‘Sasiprabhi, princess of the Nagas, in the 
Navasihasdikachartia, 150, 154; called 
 Réagh eee enn 15 156 MB. 172 

Saspola, i in Tibet, 85; inscription. 86, 88, 97; 148 

SAthra, insoriptton from, 165 n.; and the 
Béhras ... ses 268 ; 270 

SAtavéhana or Hila =. sis -. 164 and n. 

Satyaguna = sattva-guna, quality of good- 
ness. esi ewe aa os 376 n. 

Saty& Nardin, festival ... a. ve 303 

sauhrié, sathrd, parents-in-law, etic... 19 and n, 

Savages, (The Languages of), A Plan For 
A Uniform Spientific Record of them. 

‘applied to the Languages of the Anda- 
manese snd Nicobarese by Sur Richard C, 

' Temple, 181; 1— The Theory of Universal 
Grammar (a) The. Theory, 182 ff. ; (6) The 
Course of Grammatical Development. The 
Sentence is the Unit of all Speech, 189 f.; 

~ (c) Skeleton of the Theory, 191 ff.; (ad) A 
Brief Exposition of The Theory, 195 ff.; 

- Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 
Diagrams, explaining the lines upon which 
the Theory is worked out, 198 f.; (e) 
Methods of Analysing the Sentence,200 ff.; 
Y1.—The Theory of Universal Grammar 
applied to the Andamanese Lunguages., 
Prefatory Remarks. I.—General Descrip- 
tion, 217 ff. ; 1.—Granunar, 220 ff.; I11.— 
Etymology, 229 ff.; IV.— Phonology 
236 f.; V.—The Northern and Outer 
Groups, 238 ff.;*Appendices~A.—-The Fire 

. Lewend in the Bojigngiji Group, 245 ; B.— 

Onge Vocabularies, 246; Portman’s, 247 f.3 

Bonig’s, 249 f.; ©, —- Andamanese Tribal 

Names accerding to the Aka-Bia Language, 

25); TII.—The Theory of Universal Gram- 

mar appled to the Nicobarese Language. 

Prefatory Remarks, J.—General Descrip- 

tion, 317 ff.; [J.—Grammar, 322 ff,; II[.— 

Etymology, 346 ff.; 1V.—Phonology, 353; 
¥.—Comparison of Dialgcta, 354 ff. ; VI— 
Comparative Philology, 357 ff.; Appen- 
dices—A.—Niccharese Reckouing: 360) ff. ; 
B.—Reckoning of the Days of the Month, 
367; Car Nicobar Calendar sig . 369 

Bayce, Prof, A. H., ou Sumerian religion ... 204 

Sayyid Kings and the Khékhars .5n. 

Sayyid ‘Abd-un-nabt, fuujdir of Mathura .. 61 

Sayyids, Muhammadan section one one 2G 4 

Scanderoon or Alexandretia, the port of 

Aleppo ou ue 176 and n, 177 

Bcicillia, isl. visited by R. Bell ace eee 15 

Scinda, Scynda and J. Campbell... 103 n, 

Scott, Capt. Jonathan, and Indian History... 

10 £.; 68 n, 


nea eee eee 


sf 


r 


407 
AUER TREATS RSPR ARI SUEN LEONEAN GD 
Sékkilar, Ohdla minister, author of the Tamil 
Periyapurdnam say et «a 288 
Seljang,-probably ySer-leang Monastory in * 
Basgo Fort, exe aie we tee we «BS 
sép khulli, Ohubra labourer... ioe we «21 
Senart, M., on the she staat Vase me 











tion ae en ae 2, 124 
Sengye-rnam-r al: k, of Ladakh, 35; aa in 
his honow aa ar bg Bi 86 “ff. 
Serash, Shiraz tn. es we ee 105 
Seringapatam, stormed by livery. ca, ae 852 
SéshAdri, tn., Tirupati ... as . B52 
Shah § Abbas, captured Orman t in 1662. 103 n.; 
126 n. 
Shahiha’d-din Ghéri conquered Delht wo. 266 


Shuhidat-i-Tarrukhatyarwa Jélus-i-Muham- 
mad Shah, a work by Mirzé Muhammad 
Bakhsh, Ashob es ss «w. 10 

Shihan Shah, Ahmad Shah ‘Apaalt i we Ll 

Shahdarrah, tn. opposite Delhi oes ae Ad 

Shih Dauld, shrine in Gujarat... ee .9n, 

Shah Doulih, suint, in Chuhra legend «- 80 

Shahi, birthplace of Sher Andaz Khau oe 123 


Shihis, a caste ... aa aoe owe 71 £5 82 
cn sina and Ahmad Shih .. 11,18 ff; 


43 ff.; 48 ff.; 66.; 69 
Shih Mugtm or Mukim, in Cheues legend, 
77 and n, 
Shahpur, in the Pafijab.., 9. ee ae 
Shah Safi, grandfather of Sh4h Salaiméin, 126 n. 
Shih Sulaiman, Shaw Sollyman, 105 or Sulai- 
NAM eae 125 and n.;126n.; 127 n. 
Shih Wali Khan, minister of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali ... a ‘aa sce 11, 14 
Shaikha, fort in the Pata es ae vw. «=O 
Shaikh Bayazid Kalkaptr Sawant ... oe «=sD 


Shaikhs, Muhammadan sect ... ane woe O64 
Shamanism, among the Turanian races, 204; 

the Chins = — Sat a » 211 
Shambhnu, g. as. eos see 262 f. 
shimlat, community — se ve eee O74 £, 


Shamsher Bahadur, a Marhattah and Ahmad 
Shah ... sae as 48 and n., 5d, 58 f. 


Shanéi and Jad, a tha of Jung ous 34, 86 
Shanéti, a tka of Junga ie oe 34, 36 
shankriint... ae “ee ses ww, Old 
Sharib, tn. in the Patjah, founded by Bahrim 
of Ghor... or eas aes bes iw. “2 
shardb, strong drink see eee we «20 
Shithi, in the Himalayas’ eee cee wee HEL 
sluitire, w runner ss Ne ae «. 18 
Sharva, g.... is ose eee wee 208 
Shaw Sollyman, for Shih Salaimiin ... 104, 125, 
128, 182 
Sheh, in W. Tibet, rock insoriptions at —...93 ff, 


Shekh Allabyar, the Martyr .. wwe DI 


408 


SON sel a ae RIE RS CL ISOS 
Shekh Mutaz4 Husain, surnamed Allahyir 
‘SAvl, author of the Hadiqat-ul-aqilim —... 10, 
me 68 n. 
Shellac, Garnct, Buttonlac, old Anglo-Indian 
terms ... es oss O02 
Shepherd Caste among the Pati 4b Hill "Tribes, 
271,275 £.; 278 fF. 
Saiyad, called Muham- 
11 f. ; 14, 49, 55, 





Sher Andaz Khan, 
tiad Silip and Mir S&hib ... 


56, 59, 61 f.; 68 f. 
Shér Chand, Raji of Kangré ... vos 268 
Shergadh, tn. and Ahmad Shih... oe §=—60 
Shéri or Siiér, festival ... ae ads oe GUL 
Sher Khan and the Khokhars... see 5, 8 n. 
Sher Shah, Sultén and the Gékkhars... 8n.;9 
Shibji, &. os sae sue ais 7m oe 298 
shikotd, payment in grain a ane 274 £. 
shikéthi, heveditary right —.. ae ooo OTD 
Shili, Hill pargand tes see ste ee, oe 
Shiriz, Seragh, tn. see ek eee vee 105 | 
shisham tree sae ‘ee er rey | 
Shivaji, g oie ane see ase ewe 298 
shivdlé temple... eee ies ies ove 298 
Shiv Ratri, festival  ... see sta wee 302 
Shiv Shankar, Siv, gy. oes se as ave Os 
Shoemakers and Cobblers among the Paiijib 
Hill Wribes a. sas svc ed eee 


Shom Pen, Nicobarese a alect: O17 ff., 354 12; 
enumeration, 360 ff.; cocoanut reckoning, 360 
Shorab. tn. in the Patjéb, destroyed... fiat G2 


Shoribwah Pahari Hill... aie ‘iv aie. oe 
shridh, funeral ceremony, 284, 289; or kirydt 


» 305 


e008 eee 


hurvms eee 
Shujd-ud-daulah cat Ahmad Shih ... 11 ft, 

45, 61, 66 ff., 69 f. 

Shukal, a Brfliman sect 964, 266, 297 £. 


Shukohabad va ee sin 59 
Sbwlabpdrt Begam and shaaiad Shih oo» 48 
Sialkot and the Khokhars ee we 8, 4, 7 N, 
sic uy one eee eee . 175 


Sickness, among this Giuneas: 20 the Chins... 208 


Siemreap, in Siam, has famous monuments... 284 
Sigar, in the Himalayas Sie. ‘Svs oo «37 
Sikandar Shéh I., and the Khokhars... sues Deel 
Sikindrah, tn. «. eee ee oe = vee 
Sikey’, Major, copper implements... oe d4 ff. 


Sikhandaketu, a character in the Navasihasdn- 


hachar ita ass 3 aa ove 157 
Silalwira princess, wife of Vikr amitditya ‘ee 2 
Silavanti, wife of Kalak Das, the Chuhra ... 28 
Silena or Silenia in Cyprus oe - 176 and n, 
Silla and Charibdis a oe ws . 179 
simantamaini, head jewel eee ae eee 157 
Sirndhala or Sindhula for Sindhurija, 167, 170 
Sirnhabbata, a Paramirak, ... as soe: 407 
Simhadeva, son of Siyaka is 165 n. 
Dithala .. ane ove Mee, Sas vee GOR 


- INDEX. 


Simla Hill States, religious cults of ... 33 ff., 

258 ff, 
Sindh-Sagar Doab a a ae ae 
Sindhula or Simdhala for Sindhurija »» 170 


Sindhuraja, alias Navasihasinka, k. patron 

of Padmagupta; 150 andn , 154,171; 151 

and n., 183 and n., or Kuméranfrfyana 154, 
171; other names...» =: 155; 156 and n., 157 
and n.,*158 £., 164 ft, 169 ff. 


Singing, among the ui Hill Tribes... 3:72 
Sipahdir Khan, Nawab... ea ies we 68 
Sirhind, fort ons soe oe ne | 
Siri-Pulu or Pujumayt cies See ie 172 n. 
Sirmdr a. oe ite un tee » 240, 


Sisophon, in Siam, has famous meuunentas 1s 284, 
Sigupila, k. of Chedi ... as ne 376 ff, 
Sita, and Rawan among the Chubras... 75; 
138; 142 
Siti, poetess sai » 163 and n., 167 
sitachimuradhirane niyukta, a fan-bearer ... 155 
sitachchhada, a swan se ove 105 
sitochchhvasitahetu, meanings of 163 n. 
Siva, temple of, at Ta4rab, in Keonthal, 40, 
158 £., 164 n., 172, 264, 257 n., 262 n., 
290, 300, #., 30-4, 311, 381 
Sivalinga ... coe ww» 159 
Siyaka, k., 150 n., 158, 159, 164 and n., 165 
and n., 107 and n., 168, 171 
bSkal-bzang, queen of Ladakh oe ins 
Skeat and the Nicobarese language ... aos boa 
Skyid-lde-nyima-myon, k, of the C. Tibetan 
dynasty oes sear 
Sman-bla, vil. in W. Tibet wm 93 
Smith, Mr. BR. E. 1. Co.’s minister at Surratt 101 
Smyrna, Cashmeer,Ismir, ... be 128 £. 


Snakes worshipped hs vee vy 304, 306 


+e@ 


ese eee oeo 


Social customs, etc., among the Chuhras, 20; .« 


restrictions, among the Pafiyib Hill, Tribes, 
311 f.; customs and intercourse 370 £. 
Sddra, Chenab riv. er mA . 4 


Sogpoi mGonpa, Mongol Monastery in nage 87 
Sohanpur inscription eas ove com wee AY 
Sohgaurd inscription on see eee FS 
Solar dynasty... vet ine wwe 264, 267 
Somasirnha,a Paramara k. we wees we 166, 
*Somévati Amfvas, festival ... — co 303 
Someégvara, court poet of Viradhavala oe 172 
Somésvara Mahiidéva, temple at Puriar, con-. 
tains a collection of metal implements ,. 53 
Son&ri inscription diss evs “a 121 n. 
(n) Song; a Chin giant ... oes ve 209 
Sonpat, tn. re ius see eve ve «10 
Sorcerers, among the Chuhras ee wwe 200 
Sotd or Sagai, form of betrothal sia, es 282 


Spahawne for Ispahan, 103; or Lar, 104, 105, 
125, 128, 130 f., 134. 
spindi karam, death ceremony oor 284 


87 





ta, among the Obuhras, 20; worshipped 





“. by the Chins, 204, 208 £., 214; among the 

» Padijab Hill Tribes , £96, 303, 309 f. 
rthareha, author of @ octane tats 151 
Sri-Harshadeva, 1. @, Siyaka .. 159, 165, 169 


eae 


Syi-HAtakeévara, Biva ola wie. “tees . 158 
Sripurdnd, a work which refers to the life of 
Jivaka = ws. aoe o oe ose 285, 287 
Srirangam, tn... iy . 35Y 
8) ivallabha or Vikpativdja I. si 165, 168 
Sii-Vardhamana... = « we. ee 280 
érétaipannas, candidates for sanctity vw 122 
ti g-thegng-rasphon, a Lama one we §=—86 
ars, lucky and unlucky re ae + 807 
Stimulants, among the Patjib Hill Trihes . vee O15 
St. Jno. de Acra.. ies 5 177 £. 
St. Jolin the Bvangolict ie is . 179 
Stromboli.. ise wee 175 


sigipas, opened by Asoka, 118; in honoie of 
the Sakyas or 120 ff. 
Sad sof the Paijib Hill Tribes 264 £., 269, 
272; and polyandry, 277 f£., 297; of Madras, 
348 ms 
Shds, section of the Vilisyas, 265, 268, 271; 
und marriage .. 275; ; 279 ff, ; 288, 
289, 311, 3l4, 579, 372 f. 
Sagar, old Anglo-Indian term ‘i »» 252 
"‘Sugwa: Brahman sept ... oie. 2B 
Sdjaka for Styaka, Sindhu. ss oe. 158 
Saka, a Brahman we 876 
Sukét, in the Hill States 30 
ont word in the Piprahwa Vase ingcrip- 
‘ tien, possible meanings, 117 and n.,, 118, 


OT7 


eee 
eee oe eee 


een ene 


120 ff. 
sukehma tos eee sae ve . 384 
Sulimaniniggndu, Tamil lexicon, compiled — 
2 ‘Mandalapurusha, date of ... tee . 288 
sulka, superentendent of tolls ... 349 n. 
Sultin Isl4m or Salim Shah Sur ee ies. 9 
Sultén JChin, brother of oe Khan... 065 £, 
Sultin Mahwid . ve ‘. aes re 
Sultan Mukameand of ak ime. eet 
Bultan Shrang... i ete ak eB 


Sultinpdr,in Kala, pass sae Tibet ... 274 
Sumgandavirtta Chola or RAjéndra Chéladéva 288 
Sundrs, Maire Sundrs, a sept ... 51 
sip, winnowing sieve | we 20 
Superstitions, among the Chubras, 19; among 

the Paiijéb Hill Tribes oe 306 f., 312 


asp eee eee 


ose 


‘Sdraj or Solar Rajpit dynasty ee 264, 267 
Sttaj Mall, a J&t, and Ahmad Shih ... 46, 4, 51, 
BB, 58 


Borat Richard Bell at 101 and n, 102 n,, 

| 108 and n., 128 and n,, and Thos. Pratt ve 178 
Sorbulan Khan, Gover nor of Ahmadabad ... 11 n. 
eursat, fines in kind 56, 59 
eos ; 


eee oes aee 


Terms, by Sir Richard Temple &. 252 
sitek, impurity .. vue see 19, 2&1 
sitak pritak see tee eee one vee 275 
Sutle, riv. aes see cae Wa ove 270 
SUAKI YO — von te bee sie we 120 


Svoboda, Dr., and the Nicobarasa language... 317 
swatharma, mental condition ... wis - 377 
swayamvara, selection of a husband by. 2 


prinse 88 wee eve eee one 376 
Sylvain Lévi, Prof., on ie Piprahwa Vase 

Inscription — ase ‘ss dan 120 ff. 
Symon, the Tanner » se ee - 179 
Tabaqdt-i. Akbari, and the Gakkhars... 5,8 


Tabaqit-i-Nisirt, » work which mentions the 
Khokars or Khokhars “ea ose ne: 
Taber, mt, Ss sae sae is 177 f. 
Labo, N. Andamanese tribe ... a 217, 238 
‘L'aboo, or ceremonial prohibition, among the 
Chuhras ses ve «20 


Tabriz, Tauris or Tomieys: visited by R. Bell. 128 
Tabu, its effect on the Nicobarese language. 319 


Vihli for Khokharain .. ie  4n. 
Tailapa, k. of Kalydna, sant an jcoedicion 
against Gujariit ‘ei aks ste wee 15k 
Tailapa T.,k. of Kalyana ... «.e )— 169, 171 
Taimar Shih a we «60 


Tatyibeh, Taiba or Tyabe, nsited by RB. Bell, 133 
‘aju'l-Mafsir, the work which contains the 


earliest mention of the Kéharsor Khokhars, 4 
Tak-bansi, the descendants of Beorfsihsé, 

1 and n. 
takhts, platforms .. ee we «0B 
Takshail, Taxiles, founder of “Takshala or 

Taxila ... an 2 
Taksbak, eoueadadte of Beorfsihst... we 2 
Takshala, Taxila, modern Dheri Shahin ... 2 
taldka t-bdin, irreversible divorce ... vee QUO 
tali tree ... ‘ oe ‘ae ona 78 £, 

tallying, N (oobare: ese system ... ss 360 ff. 
Tamil works a re we i 285 f. 
Témyraparni, viv. 1. ase weet nes BO 
Tangier, Tungeere vee igs 174 and n, 
Tanjor, MSS, at... see tes one 149 
tankah,asmall com .., ie ada we 60 
tanzd, pig for sacrifice 1. ws. seen 212 
tapds, asceticism... are see «owe O78 
tagtyah, a white fillet .. 0 w see ose | 
Tara, the white ... sis ‘see Mee ww. «87 
Térab,in Keénthul —... eee ‘ee 38 ff, 
Tari Dévi, of Tarab ave wood £ 
firahdra, string of pearls... + ove 155 
Tara Mal, goddess ees ox “ oe 39 
Tara Nath, a jogi sii saae OB Ee 


oon eee 


18 ° 


4th. | INDEX. 





yrikh-i- Ahmad Shdhi, on the invasion of 

Ahmad Shah Abdali ... bas ve we «70 
Tivikh-i-Alamgir Sint and the invasion of 

Ahmad Shih Ada... eae vee 70 
Divikh-i-Mubdrak-Shihi, mentions the Kho- 


khars .. tee va ses se sie Oot: 
Tarturs in the Paiyfb ... ues rs au a 
Tatar, a Gakkhar ses ais .» Sand n, 
Tattooing, among the Chins ... sles vee al 
toung-yd, Chin, cultivation... ee ssc) 
Tauris, Tabriz, Towreys — an eee 128 
inri, an iron dish ee - wae Se AG 
Tavernier, traveller. 100n, 1295 n.,126n., 
126-n: 
duc, a charm... eee ais gear aaa. 220 
Taxila, Takshala... ag as =e sees le 
Tea, old Anvlo-Indian term... See sae De 
ith, a word of summons i es foe Ble 
Tekhar, Telhar fort in the Pafijab, also 
Thankar, Talbar, ete. ... sea ew. Vand n. 
Temples. a feature of every Pata village ... 273 
Tenants, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes ... 374 
Teressa, Nicobarese dialect, 217 ff., 356 ff.; 


numerals, 361 f., 864; cocoanut reckoning, 
365 f, 


thabyé or Eugenia, plant ius ie 2208, 210 
thadlairt, atime «. sie en Ss we 38 
Thagwa, in the Koti State... ey. OO 
thikur-dicard, a temples. yaa ‘298, 300, 303 


Thikurji Lachimt Narayan, temple in Keon- 
heel ose ove oon eee _ eee bos 41 


Thiakurs, 2663 or movanits oe ae wee 268 
thili,a platter a. bee tee oes 19, 41 
Thankar, Talhar, Tekhar Telhar, tn... 7 and n. 
Thare dt kotwil, magistrate .. see wee BOO 
Thare dit mahta, chief financial minister ... 350 
harth ee ates ee sae $50 n., dol n. 
hit, or char, tribal head -quarters .. eve 240 
Thathéra or Bhareris, a caste ... we 014, 370 
The Age of the Tamil Jtvakachintamant, ly 
T.S. Kuppuswami Sastri.., ote 285 ff. 


The Seasons of Girdhar Sadhu, by the Poct- 
eas Sanvni S 315 f, 
Theoy, Hill State, feudatory to Keonthal, 33, 296 
Theory of Universal Grammar, published 
aude, Vol, XX VII, 1900, by Sir Richard 
Temple, 181 ff.; applied to the Andamanese 


Sala eee ave wee 


Lancuages, 217 ff; to the Nicobarese 
Language sive ane oe O17 ff.; 3853 ff. 


Thinds, a dat subsection i igs ee ~O8 


thodu, an arrow ... od es tee 09 TL 
Thomas, Mr., and the Pipraliwa Vuse inserip- 
fio bai igs ae or on 124 
Thond, near Sinla he ses ca oe Ot 
Thse-dbang-dongrub, Tibetan minister, in- 


scription Ly him Sie ait ror ested. 
Thafa, Chhimba subsection .., es vies he 





Thugyi, Chin, head-man ase ans ves 209 
t?, Toda, a holy dairy... sae se ww. 83 
Tiberias, Tyherious —.. mr rr 177 £, 


Tibet, W., Archdology in as 85 f., 148 

Tibet, and Buddhism, 268; trades with the 
Panjib Hille .. a. sts se | tee (O74 

Tibetan characters in Sheh inscriptions, 98 ; 


conquest ‘is yim tee te 98 
Tibetan, Central, dynasty es sie oe A 
Tibetans se. sigs ‘ae ave sus tees BD 
'Skd, hoir-apparent to ariji ... we Od, 34, 39 
tilak flowers Ses dex ee va “G2 
tilaka, brow ornament .. ooo oe HOA and MB. 
Tillah, hill fee sae aie Sis ee f 
Timma TI.,a Tuluva k, ... ine ave ‘sa ODE 
Timma II., a Tuluva k.... ae sis vee 302 
Timty invaded India, 3; and the Khokhars, 6, 8 n. 
Tineal, old Anglo-Indian term oes we C2 
Tippimbiké, queen of Nrisitnha eee ove HOS 
Tir Mahfsu, Hill purged nee ee BD 


Tirotanamala, an excrementitious product. 376 n. 
Tird, a thd of Jungi ... os bv 84, 36 
Tirumurai, Saiva Tamil Scriptures ... 288 n. 
Tirupati or Sésh4dri, tn. cas NOL 
Tiruttakkadévar, author of the Jteakachintd- 


MNOAUE wae si aig see sida 287 f. 
Virutloudarpuranavaralaru, 1 work by Umi. ° # 

pat iBivachirya ‘“ i eee ose wee 288 
Tiruvanuimualai, Aprensclialas tT: « vese woe ODL 
Tiravarur in Tanjore dist., temple at. 228 n, 
Tiruvigaippd, a part of the Saiva Tamil 

Scriptures... aa ses sue O88 ‘nn. 
WitMigOANG ee aii esata ae, | Lae BIS 
tithi shridh, ceremony ... ae van vee OOD 


Titles, courtesy, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes 312 
Todas, The, by W. TI. R. Rivers, bovk-notice, 83 
Tomaines, fomdan Persian coin, 104 £.; témaun, 
128 and n. 
Tonda, a spirit worshipped in Manan we 30 
Tons, Tiv, os ae ise ‘ae 2 253 £.,, 263 
Totemisiz, inthe Patjib, further traces of, 


by H. A. Rose we oe axe eee wed) £, 
Totemism, amony the Pafij&b Hill Tribes 4. 272 
Towreys, Tauris, Tabriz Be ee . 128 
Trade, among the Panjib Hill Tribes wae 279 


Travels of Richard Bell and John Campbell 
in the Bast Indies, Persia, and Palestine 
1654—1670, ky Sir Richdrd Temple, conti- 


nucd from Vol. XKXV.,p. 210... - 98 ff., 
125 ff., 173 ff, 
Tribes of the Patij4b Hills, see Pafijab, 264.9.; 

. 289 ff., 370 fr 
Trimirgaga, the Ganga riv.  «. fei ow 158 
Trinknt, Nicobarese isl. ase nee wee B18 
Tripoli, Trippiloe eee we sen sa? 


Tripura, cap, of the Haihayas, captured by 
Vakpatiraja LI, ae as nee ove 


169 


INDEX. 


cerperveopilelnensa nner. Sentai kee ere 
Ye 





- ova eee eae 352 


' Wy 
Trivandrum, Anantasayana 


Tréch, and the Kanaits ... er Meee 
Tsanpo, k. of Ladikh ... ov i 94, 97 
UTsanpo, dynastic name of the Central Tibe- 

tan dynasty ... e ee rr ve 96 
Tsan-po-Lha chen, line of Central Tibet ..,96 f. 


Tsong-khapa, reformer... 9 + tre wee 80 
tuld ddan, almain grain, etc... Dee ff5 207 
tuldpurusha, ceremony ... nes 58 eee BUM 
Etlast plant au ie “ tee ee Oll 
Yulsi shrub es vee see we =. 806, 318 
uluva kings 0... ee tee wee, BHD 
Tulnvas of the W. Coast and ‘devil’ legends, 33 n. 
Qungark manimandiram, a holy place... — «.. 158 
Tunwars, rulers of Delhi he eas sae OF 
tiirah, a qualified claimant... ee ve «GO 
Turfnés, the sie iss ase sch re 7 


Tarts, a tribe, 36; among the Patijib Hill Tribes, . 


271, 275; countenance prostitution... 277; 27%; 
. . 302; 308; 314; 372 ff 
Turks in Candia ... oe cue see 175 n. 
Turrah-hde, tufts on hats ae wae . 56 
Turvasu, mythical k.... sei ms . 062 
Liasak-i-Bdbar?, and the Gakkhars ... me 36 
Tvashtrt ... side His fis su wo. 159 
Tyabe, Taiyibel, Taiba, tn. ... te we 183 
Tyigarija temple at TiruvArdr in Tanjore 
district contains an inscription —... 288 n, 
— Tygrisse, riv., 1°0 ; or Tygris .. vce owe 138 
Uch, tn. in the Pafjib ... ve woe we «COD 


270 f, 279, 
283, 290, 373 
Udayapur ins¢ription and Vakpatiraji L, 

167 und n. 
ugrdkd, tax-collector, also called durbhil, dru- 


Ddasi, caste, originally antic its 


oe vigils dm wyaddam uv eee sai we S51 
Ujhyi: 45, the United Provinees ... ow. 69 

Ujjain, co., 164n,.; conquered hy the Paras 
eidras, 165 {.; and the Kshatriyas ... 207; 270 

Ujjayini, tn., mentioned im the Navasdéhasii- 
kachar ita a ve 153 f., 156, 159, 165 
vGjjvaladatta, author —... ee : we 152 
wlash, table money? oa. mr oe §=51 
Umiapatisiviichirya, a Saiva teacher ... ae 288 
Unéhah-ganw, Baran... oie i dea LO 
upartka, probably a tax dae ox» 048 and n. 
updeak, devotees in fee OEE oa oe «42 
‘Upendra, Paramibra k. ve 163 and n., 165 ff. 
‘Usmin Khan, a commander ... 56, 62 

Utpalardja or Vakpatiraja Il... 164 and n., 165 

and n., 167 n., 168 

Uttar, son of Brahma, ancestor of the Chan- 
' , dar Bans! caste ss ee see. BOY 


‘ Uttara Khanda bee ane eee ese . 258 
Uttarapwrdna, that part of the Mahipurdna 
composed by Gunabhadrachir YA we ane. 287 


ene nes o 


411 


eaanataatanbecmuamnene ee 


Vadaji, wife of Styaka, the Paramfrak. ... 164° 
and p., 168 
VadiBhasithba’s works and the story of Jivaka,* 
O85 ff, 
Vagad, Chaulukya province Ne eee Le | 
Vigada ... ses 2 is ee 157n., 171 
Vighbata, the younger, author of the Alaii- 





a ee nT 





karatilaka au sine wae es 154 n, 
Vuirisimbha, a Pardmara k,  «.. 163, 165,147 
Vairowil, o. in the Pafijib —... sie: oe Of. 
Vaishanavas, in the Pafijib Hill Tribes —..,. 272 
Vaishnavas, probably Krishan Brébmans. 266 n. 

290, 314 
Vuilsyas, 264 £.; table of Hill Sections 000268 ; 
289 


Vajrinkusa, k. of the Asuras, in the Navasd- 
hasduhacherita os oe §=154, 156 tf. ; 172 
Vajrapiui, Bodhissatva Payee hdor - 86, 89 f,, 
97 f. 
Vajravarihani, dpinndtels “an the abbesses of 
the Samding Monastery we §=88 
V&kpatiraja I., Parfiuara k. ...150n., 163, 166 df. 
Vakpatirija IL, or Amoghavarsha, or Prith- 
vivallabha, or Srivallabha ... 165 and n., 166, 
167 and n., 165 and n,, 169, 170 and n, 
Vakpatirajadeva, k. of MAlava ... 150 and n. 
Vallabha, k, 167 n. 
Vallaubha, author - 168 
Vallabhadeva, author of the Subhdshitivali.149 n, 


eee oer eee dee 


are eee ape 


Vammarag religion aes oe wwe 272 
Vam Margis, worship the edna organs .. 298 
Vantkshu oot age see eee ate 172 


Vanku, a Muni, in the Na avasthaainkacharita, 


154, 157 £., 172 


Varadambika, queen to Achyuta —,,, ave ODM 
Varadaraja temple a see sae one SOU 
Varnasriina dharma... vee eee » dB4 
Vasishtha, a Vedic sage ee 162 n., 166 
Sasubatvihu, the three brothers in 117 n. 
Vasudeva, father of Krishna .,. iia oe OF 
Vasuki, king of the Nagas .., ae oe SOL 
Vaux, Mr., murdered by the JArawas, 
February, 1902 wes nee wieely 
Védas, the guide of the ee see se 264 f. 
Vedic religion among the P H, Tribes soe 290 
Vodvas, begging tribe w. ee 148 
Venetians and Candia .. 00 eas 175 n. 
Venkatagiri, Cvs ia - hie ee BOU 
Venkataraya or Chinavenkatadri, son of 
Achyuta ses ve aes ses wes OOM 
Veukata-vilésa mandapa ae adi seu BOS 
Vidarbha, co. = Berar ... ‘ee ve O76 £., 879 


re tea eee ee 


i 
Vidh, goddess 74 
Vidyddharas, in the Nuvasdhashakacharita, 157 £. 


Vidyédhari, Chandaladevi, gq. v. wise oon AID 
Vidyipuri, Vijayanagara ee vee hee F 1A 
Vijaya, dunghter of Sité, the poctess a: A288 n. 


419 






sevtine enemactermarale meme” eemimcrenmtmtenenimtiie wm 
c 


Sa van a a annianaiellsinanenanimmnimieteiamenntentntinia 


Vijayanagara or Vidyapuri wee one BOD 
vikhad sharddh, death ceremony mets 284: 
Vikramaecra os» ae 164 n., 170 and n. 
Vikrama Samvat.. v0 © oan tre ane, 166 
Vikramaditya, k. ase egy o» 164 and n. 
VikramAditya-Tribhuvanamalla, k, ... 0 «» 172 


"ikramadnkadevachanta, a work by Builbaua, 
171 and n,, 172 and n. 


Vintyasénicharya, an author ... tee ave 200 
Vindhya, mta, .. wee aee = 55, 159 
Viradhavala of Dholké .. ‘ee is vee 172 
Viranrisimhardya, son ne Nrisimba we =. 802 
Virasénicharya, an author =... wee . 289 
Virk, Jat tribe ... 2 The 


Virk Khokhar, defeated K aid Raj of ‘Mar wr. 2 
Virddhaka, massacred the Sikyas .., . 121 
vishaya, probably subdivision of a Wa or 


mandala aes ace sae ss 348 n. 
Vishnu sia. ue ous ‘ss . 169 
Vishnu, g. . 164n,, 963, 376, 378, “363 f. 
Vishnukatichi, tn. sue ‘i ike . 352 
Visvamitra, son of Gadhi ae ss 182, 166 
Visvankusa, a character in the Navasihasdii- 

kacharita sas re ees oo. 164, 158 
vratas, rites, ceremonies see ce ee 008 
Vulcano, Vuleancllo, islands ... es ove 175 


Vyasa, arranger of the Vedas ... “es eww 159 


33 
68 


Wiakna, Will pargand ... oo ove eve 
Wala Jah Bahadur oes vee to oe 


Wallin, in the Simla Hil States ‘a we =O 
Wali Khin, Shah ove ace ooo woe 40 
Wanla, castle in W. Tibet exe ais we §=85 
Wano, Pahari, an image ove ue oe «687 
Wasirs of Kohdt and totemism ys 52 
Water distribution among the Panjab Bil 
Tribes ... ies sis eae was eee BLO 
Wauzir, chief minister ... see ae sia: DU 


Wazirs, kardars or mébtés, temple overseers. 273 f, 
White, Mr., and R. Bell o sie .. 100 
Widows, re-marry among the Paijéb Nill 





Tribes soe ees 000 280 
Wilayat, tn., aid Ahmad ‘Shah, 12 £., 49, 65 
Witches, among tho Chubras, $ 4 anaes the 

Chins... aoe ee ? 7a eC ne, ot ane 209 
wizdrals, aub-divisions of a district jue wee 350 


INDEX. 


Women, restriction ag to, among the Pafijib 
Hill Tribes eon . oen one dee aoe $11 

Worship, among the Pafjib Hills Tribes, 
forms of, 296; places of, 298; objecta of ; of 
spirits, 303 £.; of ancestors, 805; of animals, 
ete, oes eee eae aae nee 306 

Writing of the Pinraiwa Vase inscription, and 


that of the Agéka inscriptions — as. «» 118 
yabde ? eee coe vee ene ase 1 OO 5T 
Yadavas or Jddavas, arace ... ‘ee 882 f. 


Yahya Khan, Nawab, and. Ahmad Shih we 66 
yai-shen,a Chinteucher... 1. os 2084, 215 
yajna, sacrifice ... cee ues ees 876 n. 
yakkah, gentlemen troopers 1+ 0s ane GD 
Yama, g.called Am .«. ... 84; 803,349 n. 
Yamdok, lake in Tibet ... ie one sn ©6868 
yang-lat or gyinyée bush u. somo ae QDS 


Ya’qdb ‘Ali Khan, an Afghin... owes 1D 


yas, Ohin, vegetable patches... we =. 2007, 210 
Yasobhata, alias. Raméngada, minister to 
Sindhurija eee oow eee one 154 {., 172 
Yasodhavala, k. ... 5 ie sae we 166 
Yat tribe o. vas oo vee oe ote bl 
yatim, a servant P a ee ee eee | 
Yayati, progenitor of the YAdavas ... a. 165 
Yére, N. Andamanese tribe... we «217, 238 


Yérewa, N. Andamanese division, 217; langua- 

ges and those of the Southern group 2388, 244 
Yin, a Chin spirit a w» 204 
Yuvaraja of Chedi, and Vakpatiraja I. ... 169 


- 


Zachariae, Dr., and the Navasdhaedikacharita, 
152 n., 154 n,, 159 n, 161 n., 164 n., 167 n, 
Zafarndma, work, mentions the Khoklars, 6 and n. 


Zainu'l-Abidin of Kashmir «2 «w..7n, 8n2 
Zakariyaé Khan, governor of Lahor ..: 66 n, 
ZAt Fair, at Gartn, ce a. te et Ss 
21, Sumerian, spirit ase oan hoe 204 
Zinat Mabal,a chief". 0. eae 
Zirah Khia, amir of Shu hai and the: Khé- 
khare oss ae? wile ies a OES 
(n) g6-Yat, Chin atcestry ae ‘aes ne 206 


PMuhkk, for Dah&k eee eee wes ew J TL 
Pulfgetiernoon prayer. eae 56, 60 


Zyou Nyt, poe awe pee pon eae 179 


